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SHIP CANALS AND RAILROADS- 

CHICAGO CONTENTION. 

The question of transportation is one of the . most important that oan 
engage the attention of the American public, since it is that upon which, 
more than upon anything else, the development of our national wealth 
depends. The great basis of this wealth is the vast expanse of fertile 
land which has during the last century laid open to the use of the settler 
free of cost, attracting the labor of all nations, and being aided by the 
active population of the Atlantic States and numberless machines which 
have given great effect to labor. This labor and land being thus brought 
together, the remaining requisite to make available the grand result, was 
the means of transportation at little cost of time and money. Naturally the 
country is well supplied with streams following the different water sheds, 
but, nevertheless, great sections remained isolated. The Alleghany Moun- 
tains form a western wall to the Atlantic slope, down which Hows many 
great streams to the ocean. West of these mountains is the great basin 
of the Ohio, with the lakes on the north, stretching 1,500 miles and hav- 
ing an area of 90,000 square miles and a coast line of 3,000 miles, 
draining a country 537,000 square miles in extent and capable of 
maintaining 22,000,000 of human beings. The land west of this region, 
almost limitless in size and capacity of cultivation, has an outlet into 
the great valley of the Mississippi. Thus the Mississippi, with its tribu- 
taries, drains the vast Western valley, and the Hudson, the Delaware, and 
the Susquehanna, with their tributaries, drain the Eastern slope. Between 
these the great and fertile lake region had no natural outlet. The neces- 
sity of one early impressed the minds of statesmen. In 1810, a canal at 
the West, to connect Lake Michigan with the Illinois River, was projected, 
and also one on the East, to connect Lake Erie with the Hudson River. 
Both these plans were ultimately realized. During the time in which 
those projects were maturing the greatest changes were made in the means 
ef transportation. Steam, as a motor, was even then recognized, but had 

vou xlix. — no. i. 2 
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not yet put forth its gigantic powers, bringing the most distant cultivated 
regions within reach of the consumer. The capacity of labor to create 
wealth from fertile land has hardly any limit if it is within range of mar- 
kets. Farmers roust produce within such limits as will bear the cost of 
transportation to market, or their labor is of no avail. Happily, during 
the last forty years, as the population of the United States has increased 
and spread over fertile lands of great extent, successive improvements in 
transportation have continually lowered the cost of it, so that the product 
of lands a thousand miles away can now be brought to our Eastern mar- 
kets, and yet undersell the products of the Atlantic States. In the early 
part of the present century the New England States, the valleys of the 
Hudson, the Delaware, and the Susquehanna not only fed the population, 
but furnished food for export in such abundance as to enrich the shipping 
owners and build up a great commercial interest. The transportation 
down rivers and along the coast was then wholly in sailing vessels, which 
were, however, of improved construction, as well for burden as for speed, 
and the cost of freight in them was greatly diminished, thereby causing 
larger quantities of food to accumulate in the cities at cheaper rates for 
shipping. Europe being then at war and harvests bad, the prices paid 
were such that the lands of the Atlantic States produced to advantage, 
although they were not of the highest fertility. The steamboat was then 
introduced, but did not for some years affect greatly the cost of transpor- 
tation. In 1817 the Erie Canal was begun, and was completed in 1825. 
By its operation the whole region bordering the great lakes was brought 
into competition with the lands of the Atlantic States. The change was 
marvelous. The natural vigor of that Western region was such that the 
same labor bestowed upon it yielded many fold more than if bestowed 
upon the Eastern lands. Agriculture then migrated West, being able to 
bear the transportation over lake and through canal and still give the 
commercial and manufacturing interests more food for the same wares. 
The great West rapidly prospered. The settlers lined the shores and 
streams, and their industry sent forth annually larger quantities of pro- 
duce, aided by increasing steam appliances to shorten distances and re- 
duce cost. It is remarkable that while the increased fertility of new lands 
swelled the volume of food that might be produced for a given amount 
of manual labor, steam and newly-invented machines swelled the quantity 
of manufactures that a certain amount of labor could give in exchange. 
Thus the same number of food buyers and goods buyers mutually multi- 
plied their productions, until it became apparent that the Erie Canal was 
becoming too limited in capacity for the ever-swelling volume of trade. 
Its enlargement was then discussed and its necessity universally admitted. 
Unfortunately it took a political turn, and while one party insisted that it 
should enlarge itself, the other party insisted that it should be made the 
basis of a great debt, the interest of which should be paid by the earnings. 
The latter policy prevailed, and the canal became a political machine as 
well as a useful highway. But in addition to what was then done in 
New York State, the whole Western country became traversed by canals, 
which communicated with the lakes. Ohio constructed two to drain her 
interior lands ; Indiana made one to traverse her State and open her rioh 
lands to market ; the Illinois canal, projected as a ship-canal, was to join 
Lake Michigan with the Illinois River and the Mississippi, and allow 
of ships passing from the great lakes down to the ocean, via New Orleans, 
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and thus cheapen transportation. The financial revulsion of 1 837 changed 
the plan and reduced it ultimately to a shallow cut, which, however, 
permits the produce of Western Illinois to reach Chicago at a cheap rate. 
Thus Illinois, Indiana, and Ohio furnished canals which delivered the pro- 
duce of those States upon the great lakes, to find its way to market 
through the Erie, the enlargement of which was checked by political in- 
trigues. The great canal system may be summed up as follows : 



Miles. 

Cost 

Width, No. of Opened, 
feet locks. 

Erie Canal, Hudson River to lakes .... 

863 

•7,148,78# 

40 

84 

1825 

Pennsylvania Canal, Delaware and Ohio 
Ohio Canal, Ohio River and lakes 

895 

12,881,822 

40 

200 


807 

4,695,824 

40 

161 

1888 

Miami Canid, M “ 

178 

8,750,000 

40 

102 

1840 

Indiana Canal, u ** 

879 

7,101,000 

60 

102 

1851 

Illinois Canal, Illinois River and lakes. 

Total 

102 

1,724 

8,654,837 

•48,716,77# 

60 

2 

1848 


These are the great main canal avenues, the four last of which drain 
lar^e States into the lakes. But there are many other lateral canals 
which feed the main trunks. Thus the Ohio system is 817 miles, and 
cost (15,007,347. There have also been built nine large canals, of an ag- 
gregate length of 693 miles, at a cost of $31,654,834, entirely for the 
transportation of coal. 

The Pennsylvania Canal route was intended as a rival to the Erie, but, 
from the nature of the country through which it ran, could not be made 
to compete with it. The construction of the Welland Canal of Canada, 
it was supposed, would draw off business unless the cost of transporta- 
tion on the Erie could be reduced by enlarging the boats. The old boats 
were seventy tons burthen, and it was calculated that 26,000 boats cdtild 
be locked each way in a season. Hence the utmost capacity of the canal 
would be 3,640,000 tons. By the enlargement the boats could carry 224 
tons, which would give a capacity of 11,648,000 tons for the season. 
Inasmuch, however, as the down freight is as four to one, the aggregate 
capacity would be reduced to 7,230,000 tons. Before the Erie was built 
the cost of transportation from Buffalo to New York was $100 per ton, 
and the time twenty days. When the canal was opened the time was 
reduced to eight days and the freight to $14. The freight from Buffalo 
is now $3 to $7. 

Previous to the opening of the Erie Canal in 1825, the commerce of the 
lakes was mostly local, since there were no markets East or West. The 
produce raised in the country bordering on the lakes descended the screams 
that ran into them, and found interchange at other lake ports. The canal 
being completed May, 1825, amidst the greatest rejoicing, boats laden with 
lake produce left Buffalo for Albany, and 837 boats left Albany for Buffalo, 
carrying 4,122 tons of goods, and paying $22,000 tolls. The current of 
produce from the lakes to the East, thus started, went on to accumulate in 
volume, and is yet on the increase. The magnificent forests of Western 
New York and the lake shores, that had been valueless, became now a mine 
of wealth as a supply of lumber to the East. The produce of the fertile 
land around the lakes poured through the canal in such quantity that the 
farmers of New England had no alternative but to seek those lands for the 
prosecution of their industry. Then commenced that migration which, as 
the census of 1850 showed, raulted in the transfer of 1,428,579 New 
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Englanders bom to Western soil With the opening of the oanal a great 
change took place in lake tonnage. This change and the subsequent in- 
crease will be seen from the following table : 


American Steam 
tonnage, tonnage. 

1830 ton* £,600 .... 

1830 20,000 6,000 

1840 75,000 14,381 

1850 215,787 68,711 


American Steam 
tonnage, tonnage. 

1860 .tons 316,603 108,243 

1881 323,968 101,856 

1862 361,997 113,896 


It is to be borne in mind that oonstant improvements were going on in 
the construction, size, speed, and power of the vessels employed on the lakes, 
and thus sailing vessels became gradually better adapted to the necessities 
of trade. In 1822 the steamer Superior was launched, and in 1824 another 
steamer was launched, and in 1825 two more, and 1826 three, one of which 
made the first voyage upon Lake Michigan on a pleasure excursion. The 
first business steamer carried troops to Chicago in 1832, for the government 
in the Black Hawk war. In 1833 there were 11 boats running to Buffalo. 
In 1840, as will be seen by above table, the steam tonnage of the lakes 
was 14,381, and has ever since continued to increase. During all this time 
the size and speed of the vessels increased, and the greatest improvements 
in loading and unloading by aid of steam were effected. These circum- 
stances enabled a given tonnage to do ten times its former work. Further 
improvements continued, and in 1843 the Ericsson screw was introduced 
on the Hercules — 275 tons — the first lake propel lor. The screws used for 
giving motion have since undergone great improvements in shape and 
adaptation to the work, and the propellers appear now to be generally used. 
In 1851 there were 52, tonnage 15,729, average 300 tons; in 1860 there 
were 190, tonnage 57,210, average 300 tons. In the last two years the 
number of tugs has greatly increased. 

Thus we see the effect of the canals in developing the wealth of the 
West. They have done a good work and a great work. But their day of 
greatest usefulness has passed. Before this system of canals was fairly in 
operation a new agent of transportation had arisen destined to have* im- 
mense influence. The rejoioing for the completion of the Erie had hardly 
died away, when the whistle of the locomotive WR9 first heard among us, 
and a network of rails commenced to spread over the country. About the 
year 1853 these railroads began to interfere with the traffic of the canals. 
In the East four great works were constructed. The ooet of these roads 


was as follows : 

Miles. Capital. Debt Total 

New York Central 297 $24,153,000 $14,333,771 $38,486,771 

New York -and Erie 446 11,000,000 25,826,506 36,326,505 

Pennsylvania 386 13,249,125 16,932,517 30,181,642 

Baltimore and Ohio 379 10,011,800 13,881,833 26,893,633 


Total 1,508 $58,413,925 $70,434,626 $131,892,551 


These four routes cost nearly $132,000,000 of private capital, and it be- 
ing no longer possible for the New York Legislature to impose toll on the 
roads to prohibit them from carrying freight, the traffic was made free in 
1859. Since then the tonnage earned by the canals and the two lines of 
railroads has been as follows : 
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TONNAGE CARRIED OK THB NEW TORE RAILROADS AND ERIE CANAL. 

Oual. N.w York Central. N.w York A Erl*. Total B. B. 

1853 tons 4,247,853 860,000 031,039 991,039 

1854 4,165,802 549,805 743,250 1,293,055 

1855 4,022,017 670,073 842,048 1,512,121 

1856... 4,110,082 776,112 943,215 1,719,327 

1857 3,384,061 838,791 978,066 1,816,857 

1858 8,005,192 765,407 810,954 1,682,361 

1869 3,781,084 834,819 809,072 1,703391 

1801 4,607,635 1,258,418 1,838,874 2,591,792 

1862 5,598,785 1,650,000 1,676,234 3,200,000 


The railroad tonnage doubled up to the closing of the Southern rivers, 
while that of the canal declined. In the last two years of war and of 
interruption to the Baltimore aDd Ohio traffic, both canals and railroads 
hare undergone a great increase of business. Thus in the two years before 
the war, and the two last years, the tonnage on the canals and the two 
railroads has been as follows : 


Canal. Railroads. 

1858-59 tons 7,447,896 3,285,752 

1861-62 10,106,420 5,791,792 


Increase 2,658,534 2,506,040 

The amount of tonnage carried on all four routes in 1859 was as fol- 
lows : 


New York Central Railroad . 
New York and Erie Railroad 

Pennsylvania Railroad 

Baltimore & Ohio Railroad. 


r — Through tannage. — * Total 

East West. tonnage. Freights. 

234,241 113,833 834,879 $3,337,148 

200 000 86i', 072 3,108,248 

129,767 103,889 1,170,240 3,419,494 

135,127 66,470 897,486 2,92 ,411 


Erie Canal 


1,699,135 3,771,187 12,793,301 

2,121,672 317,459 3,781,684 1,723,945 


All the roads carried as much as the canals. Of the canals constructed 
for the transportation of produce, the Erie is the only one which has suc- 
ceeded. They were ail constructed by State governments, at a time when 
there was not sufficient capital in the country to enable individuals to under- 
take them. The Pennsylvania Canal was a bill of expense, and was sold 
out by the State to a railroad company. The State of Ohio has met the 
same difficulty, and has offered to sell her works. The Indiana Canal is by 
no means a success, and the Illinois Canal, although almost a dead level, 
having but two locks, cannot compete with railroads. The following table 
shows the receipts of certain articles in Chicago for the past year of great 
business, distinguishing those by canal and those by roads : 

RECEIPTS AT CHICAGO IN 1862. 


Canal. Railroads. 

Flour bbls. 241,988 1,424,403 

Wheat bushel* 482,002 13,240,054 

Corn 11,685,749 17,863,579 

Oat* 424,653 3,714,069 


Total. 

1,666,391 

13,728,110 

29,449,328 

4,130,722 
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Eye 

Barley 

Hides 

Wool 

CanaL 

lbs. 86,441 

Ballroada. 

045,981 

845,496 

12,660,682 

1,504,261 

Total. 

1,038,825 

872,053 

12,747,123 

1,523,671 


It is thus very apparent that this canal had little agency in the develop- 
ment of that vast business which flowed into Chicago under the influence 
of railroads. The Erie Canal has had its tolls and freight charges constantly 
reduced in the last thirty years, and without any effect in retaining the 
traffic. The following, from the report of the canal department! shows the 
decrease in the cost of transportation : 



Up freight per ton from Albany 
to Bnffislo. 

Down freight per ton from Buf- 
falo to Albany. 


Average 

Tolla 

Leaving 

Average 

Tolls 

Leaving 

1880 to 1884.. 

per year. 

deducted. 

freight. 

per year. 

deducted. 

freight 

$18 20 

$9 20 

$9 00 

$8 61 

$4 45 

$4 16 

1885 to 1889.. 

18 24 

6 57 

11 67 

6 92 

8 28 

8 64 

1840 to 1844.. 

18 24 

6 57 

6 67 

6 24 

8 28 

2 96 

1845 to 1849.. 

8 20 

6 15 

8 05 

6 08 

2 99 

8 04 

1850 to 1854.. 

5 84 

8 59 

2 25 

6 02 

2 £4 

2 68 

1855 to 1858.. 

4 50 

2 55 

1 94 

4 44 

2 01 

2 44 


The rates in the year 1830 as compared with 1858, were as follows : 


1830 

1858 

< Up- 

Tolls. 

$10.22 

1.46 

Freight 

$9.78 

1.34 

Total 

$20,000 

2.800 

Tolls. 

$5.11 

1.46 

nm 

Freight 

$3.96 

1.68 

Total 

$9.07 

3.14 

Decrease . 

8.78 

8.44 

17.200 

3.65 

2.28 

5.93 

Notwithstanding this immense reduction the 

traffic has sought 

the rail- 


roads. 

It is now proposed by the Convention at Chicago to increase the capaci- 
ties of the Illinois Canal, and of the Erie Canal, to admit of the passage of 
ships to th.e ocean. The cost of the first is $13,500,000, and of the last 
$3,500,000, which it is proposed to ask Congress to pay, although the Illinois 
Canal was in fact built by Congress, since the lands donated in aid furnished 
the means for its construction. If Congress should now furnish the 
$13,000,000 or $14,000,000, which it is estimated would complete the 
Illinois improvement, one of two things would happen : either the railroads 
which now do the business, and which have cost individuals $150,000,000, 
would be greatly injured, or the money would be lost. If the actual wants 
of business require the enlargement of that canal, the sura wanted is a 
mere nothing for a company to raise and reap the profits of it. If it is not 
required by the wants of business, there is no reason why the government 
should meddle with the matter. The expenditure of $14,000,000 in Illi- 
nois, and $4,000,000 in New York by the government, would involve the 
expenditure of equal sums in other States for improvements. The argu- 
ment that it is necessary for the government to have the means of sending 
iron-clad vessels through at short notice, as a means of military defense, has 
no force. The question is a purely commercial one. The treaties with 
England indeed exclude the presence of armed vessels of either power upon 
the lakes, but the ability to send iron- clads through in canal boats, to be 
put together there in a comparatively few hours, is too well appreciated to 
admit of the expending of $20,000,000 to make a passage for them. The 
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government has sent iron clads in sailing vessels to San Francisco with 
great success, and there will never be any difficulty of that kind that may 
not be promptly overcome in a similar manner. The above table of trans- 
portation during the last ten years shows how much of the large business 
of the last two years has been due to the closing of the Southern rivers, 
and what effect the return of peace will have upon the future railroad and 
canal trade. I( however, the mercantile sagacity of New York sees the 
want of an enlarged Erie Canal, the merchants who have spent $400,000,000 
upon railroads, will not grudge $4,000,000 for that object How a ship 
outlet down the Mississippi may improve New York business may be more 
doubtful. r ; 


TRADE OF MAURITIUS. 

The Mauritius and its dependencies are extremely thriving. Originally 
a French dependency, the Mauritius was taken possession of by our forces 
in 1810, and was only definitively ceded to Great Britain in 1814. Up 
to 1825, the island was treated commercially almost in the same way as 
a foreign country ; but in that year sugar and other articles imported 
from the Mauritius were put upon the same footing as the like goods im- 
ported from the British West Indies. This measure proved to be a great 
boon to the Mauritius, inasmuch as only eight years after, in 1833, the 
island was included in the Slave Emancipation Act, under which the pro- 
prietors in the Mauritius obtained upwards of £2,000,000 of the 
£20,000,000 voted by Parliament as “ compensation n for their abandon- 
ment of slave labor. This large payment was of the utmost importance 
to the colony. 

Unlike the West Indies, the estates in the Mauritius were not deeply 
embarrassed by mortgages, and the compensation money was capable of 
being applied to the improvement of the country. The proprietors, with 
great judgment, expended a very large proportion of the money they re- 
ceived in fertilizing their land, improving their machinery, and importing 
labor from the East Indies, Madagascar, and other parts. They thus 
brought a large and entirely new laboring population into their country, 
and by good management of them they have rendered the Mauritius one 
of the most flourishing of the British colonial possessions. 

In 1840, the imports of sugar into the United Kingdom from the Mau- 
ritius amounted to 516,076 cwt. In 1856, thev amounted to 2,372,313 
owt Besides this, the Mauritius sends a very large quantity of sugar to 
France, Australia, and the Cape of Good Hope. It has given itself up to 
sugar cultivation. Since 1854, its other exports, such as coffee, tortoise- 
shell, etc., have ceased, and the whole island has become a sugar factory 
— a curious contrast, indeed, with the condition of our West India islands, 
in many of which proprietors have been abandoning the sugar cultivation 
in despair, without, it is to be feared, applying themselves to the produc- 
tion of any other articles. 
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PAPER MONET— THE IESS0N8 OF HISTORY. 

The use of currency or money, as it is usually called, seems to have 
given rise in every age to the most extraordinary exactions, frauds, and dis- 
asters, and it is apparently destined to do so as long as society lasts. Yet 
money is only the medium by which wealth and capita] changes hands, 
though in the popular mind it is almost universally compounded with wealth 
itself. A moments reflection, however, serves to convince any person that 
it is not of itself wealth. Suppose some Robinson Crusoe, the sole sover- 
eign and subject of his isolated home, were possessed of any amount of 
money in any shape, how would his wealth be increased by it? Clearly it 
is not we&lth at all unless it can obtain the products of other people’s in- 
dustry in exchange, and it becomes wealth precisely in proportion to the 
quantity and yariety of those industrial products with which one is sur- 
rounded, and which one can obtain in exchange for money. The possessor 
of wealth must, however, be disposed to take his money in exchange, and 
hence it must have some value of itself. It must be such a commodity 
that to them will be an equivalent for that which they give in exchange. 
It must be readily recognized, and of a generally known value. In the 
early stages of society, where each man produced something, and all dif- 
ferent commodities, a barter trade could and did take place, but still such 
exchanges were very limited, and necessarily so because it required that 
every man should be familiar with the value of the thing he wanted, as well 
as of that he tendered. Hence it soon became necessary to substitute some 
one article of generally known value, by which all others should be gauged, 
in order that an idea of value might readily be conveyed to every one. Thus, 
if we say a hat is worth 100 pounds of sugar, or 10 pounds of spice, or 5 
yards of lace, we are not so readily understood as if we say it is worth $5. 
For the purpose therefore of facilitating trade, a great variety of articles 
have in different ages and places been used as this common referee. The 
Lacedemonians used iron ; the early Romans coffee ; salt was used in Abys- 
sinia, and leather in Russia down to Peter the Great; while with others, 
nails, shells, and cocoa have at times been put to the same use. The most 
advanced nations, however, ultimately adopted gold and silver, because of 
the very obvious adaptedness of these metals to the purposes of currency. 
The supply of them was increased as much as could be, but never was 
much varied. Hence the value became as nearly fixed as possible, and very 
soon every article of industry and property found its value proportioned to 
a certain weight of those metals. As intercourse between nations increased, 
the common Knowledge of the use of the precious metals became more ex- 
tended, and merchants regulated values all over the world by their know- 
ledge of how much gold would purchase any given article of wealth in any 
part of the world, and by transporting those articles from places where they 
could be got for a little gold, to those where they would command a good 
deal, they not only made fortunes, but equalized values and distributed in- 
dustrial products, conveying to every clime and country the natural bless- 
ings of every other, and diffusing the bounties of nature throughout the 
habitable globe. This operation was not and is not confined to commodities 
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more than to gold, which is also distributed over the egrth through the in- 
fluence of commerce. The amount of gold currency that any nation re- 
quires is determined by the state of its prosperity. If it has more gold 
than is required it will be cheap, or other goods will be dear instantly the 
merchant brings the dear goods and carries away the cheap gold to thoae 
places where it is dearer. Thus, the gold of one nation always commands 
the wealth of another. 

It is not surprising that under these circumstances gold became a symbol 
of wealth. It was the only commodity by which all wealth, local and na- 
tional, could be guaged, and is the only one which will readily command all 
others. It has a known and certain value to the people of all countries, 
and is therefore sometimes called the “ representative sign of values.” This 
expression does not, however, appear to be entirely accurate. For instance, 
if a person barters a bale of wool for a barrel of sugar, which is the repre- 
sentative of value, the sugar or the wool ? If he gives an ounce of gold 
for either of them, why should the gold be the u sign ” of the value of the 
other, any more than the wool or sugar should be the sign of the value of 
the gold ? We think there is no reason for this, and would rather call the 
gold therefore simply an equivalent. 

The first use of gold and silver as money was by weight But in deal- 
ing, although all people know the value of gold, they canuot all weigh it 
and test its purity at each transaction, any more than each grocer can in- 
spect a barrel of beef or fish or flour at every purchase. All governments 
have therefore inspected the gold, ascertained its fineness, weighed the 
pieces, and fixed a brand upon each so that all persons may know the weight 
and fineness at sight, as they do the inspected beef from the brand on the 
barrel. That operation of the government is called coining. The inspector 
is the mint. The privilege of making coins or fixing a stamp upon pieces 
of metal is reserved to governments, in order that the greatest faith may be 
reposed by all in the correctness of the brand. Every government has made 
the coined pieces of different weights and values, and usually each has re- 
quired that those of foreign governments shall not circulate as money, 
for the reason principally that they are not so well known to the people 
at large. All the coins of all countries being, however, of the same 
material they have a certain value, and merchants can freely use them in 
international trade. 

In modern times, commerce having developed itself on a grand scale, it 
was discovered that the transportation of gold back and forth from one 
country to another was a matter of great risk and loss of time and labor, 
and might easily be obviated by means of orders. The Venitian merchant 
who had sent goods to Lisbon for sale, and wished to purchase goods in 
Genoa, would be compelled to send his gold from the first to the last place 
at much risk and expense. He therefore conceives the idea of selling to 
another merchant who wanted money in Lisbon an order for the gold. 
This was a bill of exchange ; with the money be received for his bill he 
purchased another on Genoa. His money was thus transferred to the de- 
sired spot without cost or risk. In 1140 the great Venitian merchants also 
established a bank of deposits and discount for the service of the large 
dealers. The use of bills of exchange based on the credit of the merchant- 
princes became very general, and gold became more nearly confined in its 
use to the local currency of each country. Thus, the livre of Charlemagb 
was 12 ounces of silver, or 79 francs. This was gradually reduced, until 
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at the date of the revolution it was worth one franc, except when govern- 
ments were the creditors, and in that case they increased the weight of the 
coin. 

The power of the government to fix the sise, etc., of the coins has fre- 
quently led despotic governments to the commission of frauds by recoining 
tne money and putting less gold or silver into each piece, thereby cheating 
the people in the same way that a flour inspector might be supposed to 
make 5,000 barrels out of 4,000 by putting less into each barrel. These 
frauds caused a good deal of confusion in all countries, and to some extent 
unsettled the value of bills of exchange, as it was difficult to tell in what 
currency they would be paid. To meet this difficulty, 44 money of account ” 
was agreed upon, fixing the value in which bills should be paid whatever 
might be the actual currency. Thus the mark-banco of Hamburg is a 
fixed silver value in bank, and is transferred on the books of the bank with- 
out moving the silver, while the depreciated silver currency varies in agio 
from day to day. 

We thus see how and why bills of exchange were first introduced. In 
the course of time, when industry became more developed, and security for 
persons and property greater, it was conceived that paper orders might also 
to some extent perform for the internal currency what bills of exchange had 
done for international operations. Banks in Holland and England were 
then empowered to hold coin in their vaults, and pay out paper notes re- 
deemable on demand in that coin, by which means the transportation of 
large sums was avoided. The first effect of this U9e of paper was to pro- 
mote business transactions, because it increased the currency, and being at 
all times readily converted into coin, was in all respects as valuable. It was 
emitted always as the representation of actual values, and therefore was ex- 
tinguishable by the sale of the commodities represented. The effect of this 
first issue of paper can be easily traced. As few nations of Europe were 
producers of gold, it was necessary for those who did not produce it, if they 
would have a currency, to buy the gold with industrial products, and as the 
supply of the metals was absolutely restricted, it followed that if several 
nations were becoming wealthy at the same time, and all demanded a 
greater supply of gold, that metal would be dear, or, in other words, prices 
of all goods would fall as their quantities increased. Those nations that 
under such circumstances used paper money as a substitute supplied the 
want on easier terms. Their products underwent less depression. It is to 
be remembered that the amount of currency required is proportioned to the 
general wealth of the country. The moment that the circulating medium 
is pushed beyond that point the surplus begins to flow off, whether that ex- 
cess arrives from greater supply or diminished general wealth, providing 
that circulation is gold. If it is paper it will have no foreign value, and 
will not diminish in volume. In case the paper is redeemable in gold the 
gold will go, leaving the paper. So long, therefore, as gold is the currency, 
or paper redeemable in gold, any excess in the supply of the circulating 
medium will cure itself. 

In the seventeenth and in the early part of the eighteenth century the 
wealth of England and Holland had greatly increased, and had been ex- 
tended by the influx of the industrious men whom the crimes of Louis 
XIV. had driven with their capitals out of France. During the same period 
France had been impoverished by war, together with the extravagance and 
crimes of its government. The Hugenots were the most industrious and 
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thriving of the French people. The government became subjected to an 
influence which held that there could be no peace while those persons were 
permitted to exercise their rights of conscience, and it was determined to 
subjugate and exterminate them. The edict of Nantes, therefore, drove 
them out of France. This greatly aided in the impoverishment of the 
kingdom. The popular distress became daily greater, while the sources of 
revenue were nearly dried up and the currency was in ruinous disorder. 
Under the Regent the currency consisted of 44 state bills,” or notes given to 
represent the debts of the government There was much specie in circula- 
tion, but this was subject to constant changes, since the minister of the 
crown would debase it at his pleasure. A thousand crowns was supposed 
to represent a certain weight of silver, but a government order might take 
ten or twenty per cent from the weight without notice. The utmost confu- 
sion and dissatisfaction prevailed on all sides. John Law, a gambler and 
banker famous for his mathematical skill and his knowledge of banking, 
presented two memorials to the Regent, promising the needed reforms. 
The main plan was to start a bank which should have the management of 
the revenues and issue notes on landed security, redeemable on demand in 
specie of the same value as that when the notes were issued. This bank 
was granted May 5 , 1716 . The capital was 6 , 000,000 livres, in shares of 
500 livres each, to be issued one-fourth specie and three-fourths “ state 
bills ” The success of the bank was great It restored confidence and 
steadied the currency, and by so doing caused prodigious development of 
industry and trade, which caused the taxes to flow in freely and give great 
credit to Law’s bank, which received daily new privileges, and finally was 
converted into the Royal Bank of France. Up to that time Louis’s issues 
had never exceeded 60 , 000,000 livres, or $ 11 , 000 , 000 , and had been of 
great success. The Regent, however, seeing the great success which the 
restoration of confidence had had upon the national prosperity, supposed 
the result was due to paper money, and, acting upon the principle that if 
“a little was good, more is better,” against the remonstrances of Law, or- 
dered the issue of 1 , 000 , 000,000 of notes, or $ 187 , 000 , 000 . It was now 
resolved to get rid of the old 44 state bills ” in circulation. For this pur- 
pose the minister depreciated the silver and then ordered that all persons 
should bring 5,000 livres in bills to the treasury and get 4,000 in coin. 
This project caused great opposition. The immense flood of new paper, 
however, gave rise to the most extravagant speculation, and Law started the 
Mississippi scheme to take advantage of it. The people became wild with 
paper gambling. Law’s anti-rooms were filled with the nobility of France, 
waiting for scrip, while the street was filled with an eager crowd, and so 
pressed were they for room, it is related, that a 44 hump-back man became 
rich by lending his hump as a writing dedt to brokers and speculators.” 
The speculations grew and spread until they threatened to consume all the 
property in France. In 1720 , the Prince De Contia, from revenge, de- 
manded pay in specie for an enormous quantity of notes. The Regent 
compelled him to restore the cash. The event, however, created an alarm. 
The most sagacious began to convert notes into specie privately, and coin 
disappeared. A law was then issued, February, 1720 , that persons should 
not deal in coin, or lend on it, or have it in their possession. Coin above 
500 livres was made an illegal tender. Law, from the 44 fepirit of good,” 
had now become the 44 spirit of evil.” Distrust set in, and more paper was 
made to counteract it. The result was a rise in gold, in spite of all the acts 
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and tricks of the government, to rates which showed paper to be of no value. 
The popular anger rose against Law, who was mobbed and his life threat- 
ened amid the greatest public distress. Finally, he was driven forth a beg- 
gar from ruined France, which struggled on for sixty years against the ac- 
cumulating distress caused by the crimes of Louis XIV. and the paper 
money of Law and the Regent, until in 1789, when the monarchy fell, and 
sunk in a new flood of paper money. 

I o this instance we see the whole idea of currency perverted, valueless 
and irredeemable paper substituted for it, and the natural consequences, in 
spite of prohibitory laws and restrictive measures of government. The 
error of Mr. Law’s plan was not in his original bank. He clearly compre- 
hended the laws of finance, and understood that his paper was safe only as 
^ long as it was restrained within the actual demands of trade and made al- 
ways convertible at sight into coin. This convertibility is the only possible 
test by which the wants of commerce can be ascertained. It is the safety 
valve which relieves the pressure when it is too great When that test was 
withdrawn, and floods of paper money emitted, the catastrophe was only a 
question of time. The paper money of Law drove coin out of France into 
Holland and Great Britain. The country suffered long under continually 
increasing distress. The poor were ground under the growing weight of 
taxes and the galling oppressions of the nobles, until the popular discontent 
burst forth in revolution. The revolutionary government was as perplexed 
in its finances as had been the royal government. A revolution made to 
relieve the disasters of a ruined people could scarcely be sustained by tax- 
ing those people anew. Its leaders well understood the dangers of paper 
money, but they had apparently no choice. In fact, they had then before 
them not only the experience of Law’s money, but also that of the United 
States revolution ; but they were compelled, ten months after the first resist- 
ance to royal authority, to have recourse to paper money. The popular 
enthusiasm was exerted in favor of the money of the republic, and the ex- 
tensive confiscated lands and property of the clergy and emigrant nobles 
were made the basis of the issue. The idea of paper money, or 44 assignats,” 
was started in 1787, but it was not until March, 1790, that the first emis- 
sion of 400,000,000 francs was made. That emission was payable on de- 
mand, and receivable in payment of the lands of the church and confiscated 
estates of the nobles, called national domains. They were, however* never 
redeemed. The lands rose in value as fast as the paper depreciated, and 
there were few buyers. The words 44 payable on demand ” were omitted 
from the succeding emissions without attracting any attention. Between 
1790 and January, 1796, a period of six years, 40,000,000,000 francs, or 
•7,510,000,000, were emitted in paper, besides the paper money uttered by 
the insurgents in La Vendee and La Bretagne. The progress of the depre- 
ciation was as follows : 


Outstanding. Or U. 9. money. Discount, pc. 

1790 1,200,000,000 f. $225,000,000 10 

1792, August 2,200,000,000 452,500,000 37 

1794, May 8,000,000,000 1,125,000,000 55 

1794, December 8,000,000,000 1,500,000,000 78 


1795, total emission... 40,000,0&0,000 7,500,000,000 99 

With the emission of paper began the wildest speculative excitement, re- 
viving the scenes under Law’s bank. The most scandalous speculations 
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pervaded &U ranks of society, and the government of the Directory earned 
that reputation of 44 rotten ” which will ever distinguish it in history. The 
government exerted itself to stay the depreciation by enacting laws against 
dealing in gold, against selling paper for gold, and against raising the prices 
of commodities. It fixed a law of maximum prices for all commodities — 
re enacting all the absurdities of the Regency in relation to Law’s paper, 
the effect of which was to stop trade, check the supplies of food in Paris, 
and finally to stop the production of food as well as other of articles. The 
capital of a ceuntry consists, to a considerable extent, in consumable goods 
in shops. When paper issues cause prices to rise these goods are turned 
into paper and consumed without being replenished, ultimately they become 
scarce, and shopkeepers refuse to take the rapidly falling paper in exchange 
for them. The currency then becomes valueless. So in France, as long as 
certain quantities of this capital existed the paper maintained a fair value ; 
but as soon as there was a scarcity of goods and food the paper fell of its 
own weight. Thus the currency was maintained through several years, un- 
til it reached 55 discount It then suddenly broke down and became val- 
ueless — annuitants, public officers, holders of government stocks, and all 
persons of fixed revenues were plunged in extreme misery. The armies of 
the Republic, living on enemy’s territory, managed to exist, but many zen - 
tiers starved to death. In the midst of this terrible distress, the govern- 
ment devised mandats. These were notes based on the public lands, re- 
deemable in certain fixed quantities of land, and it was supposed that they 
would command credit. The law of March, 1796, authorized 2,400,000,000 
francs. These had no more credit than assignats, and in July ceased to 
circulate. They were no longer a legal tender, and $100 was worth twenty- 
five cents. 

At the moment of the fall of the paper money, Bonaparte returned to 
Paris, from the conquest of Italy, with the treaty of Campo Formio in his 
hand. He had subsisted his army in Italy and had sent large sums of 
money to the home government and to other armies of France. The Bank 
of England, it is to be remarked, suspended specie payments, at the same time 
entering upon a course of paper money of twenty-five years duration. The 
French nation, in the two experiments of Law and the Revolution, amply 
illustrated the law of paper money. By the emission of assignats they had 
driven specie out of France mostly to Great Britain, where it was abundant. 
The rnoroent«the French paper ceased to circulate in 1797, and specie be- 
gan to flow back to France, the Bank of England could no longer main- 
tain its specie payments, and failed in 1797. The condition of France on 
the fall of the assignats was terrible in the extreme. It began to recover 
only when the firm hand of the First Consul was felt at the helm. The 
popularity of his government was as much due to the eminent administra- 
tive ability with which he corrected the monetary disorders as to his mili- 
tary glory. He avoided all debts. 
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COMMERCIAL LAW. No. 4. 


SALES OF PERSONAL PROPERTI. 

WHAT CON8TITUTX8 A 8 A LX. 

It is important to distinguish carefully between a sale and an agreement 
for a future sale. This distinction is sometimes overlooked ; and hence 
the phrase “ an executory contract of sale,” that is, a contract of sale 
which is to be executed hereafter, has come into use; but it is not quite 
accurate to speak of this as if it were a sale. Every actual sale is an ex- 
ecuted contract, although payment or delivery may remain to be made. 
There may be an executory contract for sale, or a bargain that a future 
sale shall be made ; but such a bargain is not a present sale ; nor does it 
confer upon either party the rights or the obligations which grow out of 
the contract of sale. 

A sale of goods is the exchange thereof of money. More precisely, it 
is the transfer of the property in goods from a seller to a buyer, for a 
price paid, or to be paid, in money. It differs from an exchange in law ; 
for that is the transfer of chattels for other chattels ; while a sale is the 
transfer of chattels for that which is the representative of all value. 

Here we must pause to speak of the legal meaning of the word “ pro- 
perty.” It is seldom or never used in the law as it is in common conver- 
sation, to mean the things themselves which are bought, or sold, or owned. 
Because in law it means the ownership of the things, and not the things 
themselves. In conversation one might say a thief had the property of 
such a person ; or that a thief had stolen the property of such a person. 
But in law this can never be said. For in law the property is the right , 
the ownership ; and that no thief can take from the true owner, though 
he may take the things themselves. Bo if one sells a horse to another, 
to be delivered a month hence, the moment the sale is made the property 
in the horse is said to pass from the seller to the buyer, although the horse 
himself remains behind. Thus the possession is one thing, the .property 
is another, and the thing itself a third. And they all may be separated. 
If A sells a horse to B, to be delivered a month hence, and A keeps the 
horse at livery in a stable, the stable-keeper has the horse in his stable ; 
but he is only the agent of A, and his possession is the possession of A, 
who is said to have constructive possession of the horse ; and the buyer 
alone had the property in the horse as soon as the bargain was made. 

This is indeed the very essential test of a sale. If a bargain transfers 
the property in the thing to another person for a price, it is a sale ; and 
if it does not transfer the property, it is not a sale ; and, on the other 
haira, if it be not a sale, it does not transfer the property. As soon as a 
thing is sold , the buyer owns it, wherever it may be. And to constitute 
a sale at common law, all that is necessary is the agreement of compe- 
tent parties that the property (or ownership) in the subject-matter shall 
then pass from the seller to the buyer for a fixed price. 
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The sale is made when the agreement is made. The completion of the 
sale does not depend upon the delivery of the goods by the seller, nor 
upon the payment of the price by the buyer. By the mutual assent of 
the parties to the terms of the sale, the buyer acquires at once the pro- 
perty and all the rights and liabilities of property ; so that, in case of 
any loss or depreciation of the articles purchased, the buyer will be the 
sufferer, as he will be the gainer by any increase in their value. 

It is, however, as has been said, a presumption of the law, that the sale 
is to be immediately followed by payment and delivery, unless otherwise 
agreed upon by the parties. If therefore nothing appears but a proposal 
and an acceptance, and the vendee departs without paying or tendering 
the price, the vendor may elect to consider it no sale, and may, therefore, 
if the buyer comes at a later period and offers the price and demands the 
goods, refuse to let him have them. But a credit may be agreed on ex- 
pressly, and the seller will be bound by it; and so he will be if the credit 
is inferred or implied from usage or from the circumstances of the case. 
And if there be a delivery and acceptance of the goods, or a receipt by 
the seller of earnest, or of part payment, the legal inference is that both 
parties agree to hold themselves mutually bound by the bargain. Then 
the buyer has either the credit agreed upon, or such credit as from cus- 
tom or the nature or circumstances of the case is reasonable. But neither 
delivery, nor earnest, nor part payment, is essential to the completion of 
a contract of sale. They only prevent the seller from rescinding the con- 
tract of sale without the consent of the purchaser. Their effect upon 
sales under the provisions of the Statute of Frauds will be considered in 
an article on that subject. 

» 

OF THE EIGHTS OF PROPERTY AND OF POS8E88ION. 

Because this distinction is so absolutely indispensable to any correct 
understanding of the Law of Sales, and at the same time is one of the 
nicest and most difficult that is known in the law-merchant, we repeat 
that the word property is used in law in a strict and peculiar sense. It 
does not mean the thing owned, but the interest in that thing, or the 
ownership of it ; and, as we have said, property, or the right of property, 
may be, and often is, severed from the right of possession. One instance 
of this we have already given. So where the owner of a horse lets him 
out on hire for a week ; the ownership or property of the owner is unaf- 
fected by this, but the hirer has for that week not only the possession, 
but the right of possession. When however a sale is completely made, 
the property in the goods passes, as we have seen, from the seller to the 
buyer ; that is, the buyer becomes at once the owner of the goods. But 
the possession may not pass to the buyer ; and the right of possession 
does not pass to him, until he pays the price, unless it $e a sale on credit. 
If there be no credit, the seller acquires at once a right to the price ; the 
buyer acquires at once the right of property ; and he may unite the right 
of possession to his right of property by paying or offering to pay the 
price. The seller, on the other hand, if he desires to enforce payment of 
the price, must deliver or offer to deliver the goods. Thus either party 
may compel the other to a performance of his part of the agreement by 
first performing or offering to perform his own. 

This right of the seller to retain possession of the property sold until 
the price is paid is called a lien. This word lien was originally a Norman- 
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French word introduced in England by the Normans, and meant bond, or 
tie, or connection ; it is now of frequent use in the law, and means the 
right of retaining possession of property until some charge upon it, or 
some claim on account of it, is satisfied. It rests therefore on possession. 
Hence the seller (and every other person who has a lien) loses it by vol- 
untarily parting with the possession, or by a delivery of the goods. And 
it is a delivery for this purpose, if he delivers a part without any purpose 
of severing that part from the remainder ; or if be make a symbolical 
delivery which vests this right and power of possession in the buyer, as 
by the delivery of the key of a warehouse in which they are locked up. 
Whether the delivery of an order on the warehouseman is of itself delivery, 
before presentation of the order to the warehouseman, is not certain. 
We think, however, that a presentation of the order is neoessary, and 
that until it is made there is no complete transfer of possession. If the 
warehouseman consented, and agreed to hold the goods as the buyer’s, 
there would certainly be a change of possession, because the warehouse- 
man would hold them for the buyer, and therefore his possession would 
be the possession of the buyer. And we think such a presentation makes 
a delivery, whether the warehouseman gives or withholds his consent, un- 
less he had a right to withhold it, and exercised his right; but some re- 
cent cases in England throw a doubt upon this. 

If the seller delivers the goods to the buyer, as he thereby loses his 
lien, he cannot afterwards, by virtue of his lien, retake the goods and hold 
them. But if the delivery was made with an express agreement that non- 
payment of the price should revest the property in the seller, this agree- 
ment may be valid, and the seller can reclaim the goods from the buyer 
if the price be'not paid. 

If the buyer neglect or refuse to take the goods and pay the price 
within a reasonable time, the seller may resell them on notioe to the buyer, 
and look to him for the deficiency by way of damages for the breach of 
the contract. The seller, in making such resale, acts as agent or trustee 
for the buyer; and his proceedings will be regulated and governed by 
the rules usually applicable to persons acting in those capacities ; and the 
principal one of these is, that he will be hem to due care and diligence, 
and to perfect good faith. 

Certain consequences flow from the rules and principles already stated, 
which should be noticed. Thus, if the party to whom the offer of sale 
is made, accepts the offer, but still refuses or neglects to pay the price, 
and there are no circumstanoes indicating a credit, or otherwise justifying 
the refusal or neglect, the seller may, as we have said, disregard the ae- 
oeptanoe of his offer, and consider the contract as never made, or as re- 
scinded. It would, however, be proper and prudent on the part of the 
seller expressly to demand payment of the price before he treated the sale 
as null ; and a refusal or neglect would then give him at once a right to 
hold and treat the goods as his own. So, too, if the seller unreasonably 
neglected or refused to deliver the goods sold, and especially if he refused 
to deliver them, the buyer thereby acquires the right to consider that no 
sale was made, or that it has been avoided (or annulled.) But neither 
party is bound to exercise the right thus acquired by the refusal or ne- 
glect of the other, but may consider the sale as complete ; and the seller 
may sue the buyer for non payment, or the buyer may sue the seller for 
non-delivery. 
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As a sale of goods necessarily passes the property in them from the 
seller to the buyer, only be who has in himself the property in the goods 
can make a valid sale of them. But a sale may be made by him who has 
the property in the goods, but not the possession ; especially if they are 
withheld from him by a wrongdoer. By such sale there passes to the 
buyer, not a mere right to sue the wrongdoer , 4 but the property in the 
goods, with whatever rights belong to them. 

If the seller has merely the right of possession, as if he hired the 
goods, or the possession only, as if he stole them, or found them, he can- 
not sell them and give good title to the buyer against the owner; and the 
owner may therefore recover them even from an honest purchaser, who 
was wholly ignorant of the defect in the title of him from whom he 
bought them. This follows from the rule above stated, that only he who 
has in himself a right of property can sell a chattel, because the sale must 
transfer the right of property from the seller to the buyer. In England 
a sale in a “ market overt,” passes the property in a stolen chattel to an 
honest purchaser. (“ Overt ” is a Norman-French word, and meanB in 
English “ open “ market overt ” is an “ open market,” and an “ overt 
act” is an “open act”) In this country we have no “markets overt,” 
established by law, and tbe only exception to the above rule is where 
money, or negotiable paper transferable by delivery, (which is considered 
as money,) is sold or paid away. In either case, he who takes it in good 
faith, and for value, from a thief or finder, holds it by good title. 

The transfer of the right of property in the thing sold is so far a ne- 
cessary and immediate consequence of a completed sale, and essential 
thereto, that where it cannot take place, or by agreement does not take 
place, there is no sale. Therefore, while there may be a delay agreed 
upon expressly or impliedly, either as to the payment of the money or the 
delivery of the goods, or both, and yet the sale be complete and valid, 
still, if when there is such delay anything remains to be done by the seller, 
to or in relation to the goods sold, for their ascertainment, identification, 
or completion, the property in the goods does not pass until that thing is 
done ; and there is as yet no completed sale. Therefore, if there be a 
bargain for the sale of specific goods, but there remains something 
material which the seller is to do to them, and they are casually burnt or 
stolen, the loss is the seller’s, because the property (or ownership) had not 
yet passed to the buyer. 

So, if the goods are a part of a large quantity, they remain the seller’s 
until selected and separated ; and even after that, until recognized and 
accepted by the buyer, unless it is plain from words or circumstances that 
the selection and separation by the buyer are intended to be conclusive 
upon both parties. 

If repairing or measuring or counting must be done by the seller, be- 
fore the goods are fitted for delivery or the price can be determined or 
their quantity ascertained, they remain, until this be done, tbe seller’s. 
But if the seller delivers them and the buyer accepts them, and any of 
these acts remain to be done, these acts will not be considered as belong- 
ing to the contract of sale, for that will be regarded as completed, and 
the property in the goods will have passed to the buyer with the posses- 
sion ; and these acts will be taken only to refer to the adjustment of the 
final settlement as to the price. 

Questiona of this kind have given rise to much litigation, and caused 
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some perplexity. Whatever rule be adopted, it may be sometimes diffi- 
cult to apply it; but we cannot doubt that the true principle is this. 
Every sale transfers the property, and that is not a sale which does not 
transfer the property, in the thing sold ; but this property cannot pass, 
and therefore the thing is not sold, unless, first, it i6 so far completed and 
finished as to be in fact and in reality the thing purporting to be sold. 
And, in the second place, it must be so distinguished and discriminated 
from all other things, that it is certain, or can be made certain, what is 
the specific thing, the property in which is changed by the sale. If the 
transaction is deficient in either of these two points, it is not a sale, al- 
though it may be a valid contract for a future sale of certain articles when 
they shall be completed, or when they shall be separated from others. 
Thus, a purchaser offers a nurseryman a dollar apiece for two hundred 
out of a row of two thousand trees, which are all alike, and the offer is 
accepted. This is no sale, because any two hundred may be delivered, 
and therefore the property or ownership of any specific two hundred does 
not pass. But if the purchaser or seller had said, the first two hundred 
in the row, or the last, or every third tree, or otherwise indicated the 
specific trees, there would have been a sale, and by the sale those specific 
trees would have become at once the trees of the buyer. The seller would 
dig up and deliver them as the buyer’s trees, and if they were burned up 
by accident an hour after the sale, and before digging, the buyer would 
lose the trees. If not specified, however, even if they were paid for, they 
remain the property of the nurseryman, because, instead of an actual sale, 
there is only a bargain that he will select two hundred from the lot, and 
take up and deliver them.* And if they are destroyed before delivery, 
this is the loss of the nurseryman. Moreover, it is to be noticed that a 
contract for a future sale, to take place either at a future point of time, 
or when a certain event happens, does not, when that time arrives, or on 
the happening of the event, become of itself a sale, transferring the pro- 
perty. The party to whom the sale was to be made does not then acquire 
the property, and cannot by tendering the price acquire a right to posses- 
sion ; but he may tender the price, or whatever else would be the fulfil- 
ment of his obligation, and then sue the owner for his breach of contract, 
if he will not deliver the goods. But the property in the goods remains 
in the original owner. 

For the same reason that the property in the goods must pass by a sale, 
there can be no actual sale of any chattel or goods which have no ex- 
istence at the time. It may, as we have seen, be a good contract for a 
future sale, but it is not a present sale. Thus, in contracts for the sale of 
articles yet to be manufactured, the subject of the contract not being in 
existence when the parties enter into their engagement, no property passes 
until the chattel is in a finished state and has been specifically appro- 
priated to the person giving the order, and approved and accepted by 
nim. 

As there can be no sale unless of a specific thing, so there is no sale 
but for a price which is certain, or which is capable of being made cer- 
tain by a distinct reference to a certain standard. 

07 DELIVERY AND ITS INCIDENTS. 

When a sale is effected, the buyer has an immediate right to the 
possession of the goods, as soon as he pays or tenders the price ; or at 
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once, without payment, if the sale be on credit. And the seller is bound 
to deliver the goods. 

What is a sufficient delivery is sometimes a question of difficulty. Iu 
general, it is sufficient, if the goods are placed m the buyer’s hands or his 
actual possession, or if that is done which is the equivalent of this trans- 
fer of possession. Some modes and instances of delivery we have already 
seen. We add, that if the goods are landed on a wharf alongside of the 
ship which brings them, with notice to the buyer, or knowledge on his 
part, this may be a sufficient delivery, if usage, or the obvious nature of 
the case, make it equivalent to actually giving possession. And usage is 
of the utmost importance in determining questions of this kind. 

In general, the rule may be said to be, that that is a sufficient delivery 
which puts the goods within the actual reach or power of the buyer, with 
immediate notice to him, so that there is nothing to prevent him from 
taking actual possession. 

When, from the nature or situation of the goods, an actual delivery is 
difficult or impossible, as in case of a quantity of timber floating in a 
boom, slight acts are sufficient to constitute a delivery, if they sufficiently 
indicate the transfer of possession. So if the property which is the sub- 
ject of the sale is at sea, the indorsement and delivery of the bill of lad- 
ing, or other muniment of title, is sufficient to constitute a delivery, and 
by such indorsement and delivery of the bill of lading the property in the 
goods immediately vests in the buyer ; and he can transfer this to one 
who buys of him, by his own indorsement and delivery of the bill of lad- 
ing. Where goods at sea are sold, the seller should send or deliver the 
bill of lading to the buyer within a reasonable time, that he may have the 
means of offering the goods in the market. And it has been held that* a 
refusal of the bill of lading authorized the buyer to rescind the sale. 

Until delivery, the seller is bound to keep the goods with ordi- 
nary care, and is liable for any loss or injury arising from the want of 
such care or of good faith. But if he exercises ordinary care and dili- 
gence in keeping the commodity, he is not liable for any loss or deprecia- 
tion of it, unless this arises from some defect which he has warranted not 
to exist. Thus, in a case in New York, A sold to B a certain quantity of 
beef, B paying the purchase- money in full ; and it was agreed between 
them that the beef should remain in the custody of A until it should be 
sent to another place. Some time after, B received a part, which proved 
to be bad, and tne whole was found, on inspection, to be unmerchantable. 
The court held that, as the beef was good at the time of its sale, the 
vendee (or buyer) must bear the loss of its subsequent deterioration. 

If the buyer lives at a distance from the seller, the seller must send the 
goods in the manner indicated by the buyer. If no directions are given, 
he must send them in such a way as usage, or in the absence of usage, 
as reasonable care would require. And generally all customary and pro- 
per precautions should be taken to prevent loss or injury in the transit. 
If these are taken, the goods are sent at the risk of the buyer, and the 
seller is not responsible for any loss. But he is responsible for any loss 
or injury happening through the want of such care or precaution. And 
if he sends them by his own servant, or carries them himself, they are in 
his custody, and, generally, at his risk, until delivery. But if the buyer 
distinctly indicates the way or means by which he wishes that the goods 
should be sent to him, as by such a carrier, or such a line, if the seller 
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complies with his directions, and exercises ordinary oare over the goods 
until they are delivered to the person or line so pointed out, his respon- 
sibility ends with this delivery, in the same manner as it would if he de- 
livered the goods into the hands of the owner. 

This question of delivery has a very great importance in another point 
of view ; and that is, as it bears upon the honesty, and therefore the 
validity, of the transaction. As the owner of goods ought to have them 
in his possession, and as a transfer of possession usually does, and always 
should, accompany a sale, the want of this transfer is an indication, more 
or less strong, that the sale is not a real one, but a mere cover. The law 
on this subject has fluctuated considerably ; and is different in different 
parts of the country. Generally, and as the prevailing rule, it may be 
stated thus. Delivery is not essential to a sale at common law ; but if 
there is no delivery, and a third party, without knowledge of the previous 
sale, purchases the same thing from the seller, he gains an equally valid 
title with the first buyer ; and if he completes this title by acquiring pos- 
session of the thing before the other, he can hold it against the other. 
So, also, unless delivery or possession accompany the transfer of the right 
of property, the things sold are subject to attachment by the creditors of 
the seller. And if the sale be completed, and nevertheless no change of 
possession takes place, and there is no certain and adequate cause or 
justification of the want or delay of this change of possession, the trans- 
action will be regarded as fraudulent and void in favor of a third party, 
who, either by purchase or by attachment, acquires the property in good 
faith, and without a knowledge of the former sale. In this country the 
rules of law on this point are hardly so strict as in England ; and, gener- 
ally, fraud would not be absolutely inferred from the want of change of 
possession, although it would be so inferred there. Indeed, in that country 
it Beems to be hardly open to explanation ; but here, this oircumstance 
might be explained, and if shown to be perfectly consistent with honesty, 
and to have occurred for good reasons, and especially if the delay in tak- 
ing possession was brief, the title of the first buyer would be respected. 

If goods are sold in a shop or store, separated, and weighed or num- 
bered if that be necessary, and put into a parcel, or otherwise made ready 
for delivery to the buyer, in his presence, and he request the seller to keep 
the goods for a time for him, this is so far a delivery as to vest the pro- 

K in the goods in the buyer, and the seller becomes the bailee of the 
r. And if the goods are lost while thus in the keeping of the seller, 
without his fault, it is the loss of the buyer. (In law the word bail means 
“ to deliver.” Thus a “ bailor ” is one who delivers a thing to another ; 
the “ bailee” is the party to whom it is delivered; and u bailment” is the 
delivery. The “ bail ” of a party who is arrested, is he or they to whom 
the arrested person is given up, on their agreement that he shall be forth- 
coming when required by law.) 

In a contract of sale there is sometimes a clause providing that a mis- 
take in description, or a deficiency in auality or quantity, shall not avoid 
the sale, but only give the buyer a right to deduction or compensation. 
But if the mistake or defect be great and substantial, and affects materi- 
ally the availability of the thing for the purpose for which it was bought, 
the sale is nevertheless void, for the thing sold is not that which was to 
have been sold. 

If the buyer knowingly receives goods so deficient or so different from 
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what they should have been that be might have refused them, he will be 
held to have waived the objection, and to be liable for the whole price; 
unless he can show a good reason for not returning them, as in the case 
of materials innocently used before discovery of the defects, or the like. 
Thus, where a man bought a chandelier warranted sufficient to light a 
certain room, and kept it six months, the court did not permit him to re- 
turn it and refuse payment, although it was not what it had been warran- 
ted to be. Sometimes two or three months, or even less, is held too long 
a keeping to permit a subsequent return. But though the buyer cannot 
return the thing, yet, when the price is demanded, he may set off what- 
ever damages he has sustained by the seller’s breach of contract, and the 
seller can recover only the value to the buyer of the goods sold, even if 
that be nothing. But a long delay or silence may imply a waiver of even 
this right on the part of the buyer. 

One who orders many things at one time, and by one bargain, may, 
generally, refuse to receive a part without the rest ; but if he accepts any 
part, he severs that part from the rest, and rebuts (or removed) the pre- 
sumption that it was an entire contract ; the buyer will then be held as 
having given a separate order for each thing, or part, and as therefore 
bound to receive such other parts as are tendered, unless some distinct 
reason for refusal attaches to them. If many several things are bought 
at one auction, but by different bids, and especially if the name of the 
buyer be marked against each, there is a separate sale to him of each 
one, and it is independent of the others ; so that he must take and pay 
for any one or more, although the others are not what they should be, or 
cannot be had. If, however, it could be shown by the nature of the case, 
or by evidence, that the things were so connected that one was bought 
entirely for the sake of the other, he would not be obliged to take the 
one unless he could have the other. This rule applies also when the things 
sold are lots of land. Indeed, the general rule may be stated thus. The 
question whether it is one contract, so that the buyer shall not be bound 
to receive any part unless the whole be tendered to him, will be deter- 
mined by ascertaining from all the facts whether the parts so belong to- 
gether that it may reasonably be supposed that none would have been 
purchased if the whole had not been purchased, or if any part could not 
nave been purchased. 

The buyer may have, by the terms of the bargain, the right of rede- 
livery. For sales are sometimes made upon the agreement that the pur- 
chaser may return the goods within a fixed, or within a reasonable time. 
He may have this right without any condition, and then has only to 
exercise it at his discretion. But he may have the right to return the 
thing bought, oniy if it turns out to have, or not to have, certain quali- 
ties ; or only upon the happening of a certain event. In such case the 
burden of proof is on him to show that the circumstances exist which are 
necessary to give him this right In either case the property vests in the 
buyer at once, as in ordinary sales ; but subject to the right of return 
given him by the agreement If he does not exercise his right within the 
agreed time, or within a reasonable time if none be agreed upon, the 
right is wholly lost, the sale becomes absolute, and the price of tne goods 
may be recovered in an action for goods sold and delivered. 
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OF CONTRACTS VOID FOR ILLEGALITY OR FRAUD. 

As the law will not compel or require any one to do that which it for- 
bids him to do, no contract can be enforced at law which is tainted with 
illegality. It may, however, be necessary to consider whether the con- 
tract be entire or separable, and whether it is wholly or partially illegal. 
If the whole consideration, or any part of the consideration, be illegal, 
the promise founded upon it is void, whether the promise is legal or not. 
But if the consideration is legal, and the promise is in part legal and in 
part illegal, it is valid for the legal part and may be enforced for that part. 
Thus, if a master of a vessel agreed to smuggle goods, and in considera- 
tion of his doing so the owner promised to pay him one-fourth of bis 
profits, and also to advance twenty dollars a month to his family during 
a certain time, the master could enforce no part of this promise, and re- 
cover no damages for any breach of it, because the consideration is illegal. 
But if, for one thousand dollars paid, the receiver agreed to sell and de- 
liver a quantity of merchandise, and also to assist the buyer in some con- 
templated fraud, he would be bound to sell and deliver the goods, because 
the consideration was legal, and this part of the promise was legal, but 
not to assist in the fraud, because this part of the promise is illegal. We 
mean to say, that if a whole promise, or any part of a promise that can- 
not be severed into substantial and independent parts, is illegal, the whole 
promise is void. But if the consideration is legal, and the promise is 
legal in part and illegal in part, and that part of the promise which is 
legal can be severed from that part which is illegal, and there be a sub- 
stantial promise having a value of its own, this legal part can be enforced. 
For further remarks upon this subject, however, we refer to the previous 
article on Consideration. 

Formerly, an agreement to sell at a future day goods which the promi- 
sor had not new, and had not contracted to bQy, and had no notice or 
expectation of receiving by consignment, was considered open to the ob- 
jection that it was merely a wager, and therefore void. But later cases 
have admitted it to be a valid contract. 

We have already said that fraud vitiates and avoids every contract and 
every transaction. Hence, a wilfully false representation by which a sale 
is effected ; or a purchase of goods with the design of not paying for 
them; or hindering others from bidding at auction by wrongful means; 
or selling at auction, and providing by* bidders who should run the thing 
up fraudulently ; or selling “ with all faults,” and then purposely conceal- 
ing and disguising them, as when a man advertised a ship for sale at auc- 
tion 44 with all faults,” but purposely put her in a situation where An im- 
portant fault could not be easily detected; or any similar act, will avoid 
a sale. No title or right passes by such sale to the fraudulent party ; but 
the innocent party, whether buyer or seller, may waive the fraud, and 
insist that the fraudulent party shall not take advantage of his own fraud 
to avoid the sale. And by an exception to the general rule that he who 
has no title can give none, if a fraudulent buyer sells to a third party who 
is wholly without participation in or knowledge of the fraud, the innocent 
buyer may acquire a good title. 

A buyer who is imposed upon by a fraud, and therefore has a right to 
annul the sale, must exercise this right as soon as may be after discover- 
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ing the fraud. He does not lose the right necessarily by every delay, but 
certainly does by any considerable and unexcused delay. 

A seller may rescind and annul a sale if he were induced to make it by 
fraud. But he may waive the right and sue for the price. If, however, 
the fraudulent buyer gets the goods on a credit, and the seller sues for the 
price, this suit is a confirmation of the whole sale, including the credit ; 
or rather it is an entire waiver of his right to annul the sale, and the suit 
cannot be maintained until the credit has wholly expired. 

If a party who has been defrauded by any contract brings an action to 
enforce it, this is a waiver of his right to rescind, and a confirmation of 
the contract. Or if, with knowledge of the fraud, he offers to perform 
the contract on conditions which he had no right to exact, this has been 
held so effectual a waiver of the fraud that he cannot set it up in defence, 
if sued on the contract. 


NEW BANK LAW OF MASSACHUSETTS, 1868. 

Chapter 102 of the laws of 1863, approved March 18th, provides as 
follows : 

Section 1 . No bank shall hereafter procure any bills to be printed ex- 
cept in pursuance of a vote of the directors, passed at a regular meeting 
of the board, and a copy of such vote, duly certified by the cashier or clerk 
of the board, shall be forthwith transmitted to the office of the bank com- 
missioners. Whenever any bills, so ordered, shall have been printed, and 
shall be delivered to said bank, they shall be accompanied by duplicate 
certificate, signed by the printer or other proper officer on his behalf, stating 
the number and denominations of the bills so delivered, one of which cer- 
tificates shall be retained by the bank, and the other forthwith transmitted 
to to the office of the bank commissioners. 

Seo. 2. This act shall not apply to banks organized under the general 
laws. 


THE ACT OF NEW YORK TAXING MONEYED CORPORATIONS. 

AN ACT IN RELATION TO THE TAXATION OF MONEYED CORPORATIONS AND 

ASSOCIATIONS, PASSED APRIL 29, 1863, THREE- FIFTHS BEING PRE8ENT. . 

The people of the State of New York , represented in Senate and As- 
sembly , do enact as follows : 

Section 1 . All banks, banking associations, and other moneyed corpora- 
tions and associations, shall be liable to taxation on a valuation equal to 
the amount of their capital stock paid in or secured to be paid in, and their 
surplus earnings (less ten per cent of such surplus) in the manner now pro- 
vided by law, deducting the value of the real estate held by such corpora- 
tions or association, and taxable as real estate. 

Sec. 2. This act shall take effect immediately. 
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LEGAL TENDER UNITED STATES NOTES. 

DECISIONS or THE FIRST AND SEVENTH DISTRICTS Or THE SUPREME COURT 
OF THE 8TATE OF NEW YORK. 

We give below the opinions of the court in two districts of the Supreme 
Court of New York State, upon the question whether Congress has the 
power to declare Treasury notes lawful money, and make them a legal tender. 
It will be seen that in the First District, (New York city,) the judges at 
Genera] Term have held that no such power exists, while in the Seventh 
District at General Term the judges took just the opposite view, and deci- 
ded that such power does exist, and the notes are legal tender for all debts, 
etc. It wilbbe remembered that there are eight Supreme Court districts 
in this State, and only these two have passed upon the question. We shall, 
however, soon have the opinion of the Court of Appeals. A case involv- 
ing the points at issne was submitted, we understand, at the last terra of 
the court. Whether this be so or not, there is certainly one if not two to be 
argued at the present June term, so that by September at farthest we shall 
know what is the opinion of the court of last resort in this State upon this 
important question. We give the following opinions without further com- 
ments, as it is useless to speculate upon matters which will so soon be set- 
tled by our courts : 

OPINION OF THE COURT AT A GENERAL TERM IN THE FIRST JUDICAL 

DI8TRI0T, HOLDING THAT TREASURY NOTES ARE NOT A LEGAL TENDER. 

LOUIS H. MYER ttt. JAMES J. ROOSEVELT. 

By th« Court— -I ham, P. J. 

It is difficult to conceive of a question that can be submitted to the 
adjudication of the Courts in a matter affecting property, that involves 
more momentary and important consequences than are connected with 
the proper decision as to the powers of Congress in making the treasury 
notes of the government a legal tender. 

The interests of the country, and of individuals to an almost unlimited 
extent, are affected by it, and its importance is not lessened by the con- 
sideration that it involves the construction of the powers granted by the 
Constitution of the United States. 

Although this case was fully and ably argued before us by the learned 
counsel engaged therein, we do not deem it necessary for the disposition 
thereof to pass upon all of the questions so argued ; and, unless absolutely 
necessary for the decision of the case before us, a particular examination 
of them at this time will not be required. 

At the time when the contract which forms the subject-matter of this 
action was made, and at the time when it became due, there was no law- 
ful money of the United States except gold or silver coin that could be 
used as a legal tender, and it cannot be pretended that any other could 
then be used for that purpose. Under such circumstances the contract 
had been made, had matured, and the rights of the creditor under it had 
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become perfect. It was after this that Congress passed the Act of Feb- 
ruary 25 , 1862 , by which it was provided that the Treasury notes author- 
ized thereby 44 shall be lawful money, and a legal tender in payment of 
all debts public and private within the United States except duties on im- 
ports and interest on the public debt.” 

The principle has been long since settled that in construing the Consti- 
tution of the United States, no powers are to be assumed as possessed by 
the government except those which were granted by the States, and that 
all other powers are reserved to the States. 

These powers are either granted directly in the Constitution or are im- 
plied under that clause which authorizes the passage of “ all laws which 
shall be necessary and proper for carrying into execution the foregoing 
powers, and all other powers vested by this Constitution in the govern- 
ment of the United States,” etc. 

I think it cannot be doubted that this clause does not confer any pow- 
ers which are not necessary for* the carrying into effect the powers ex- 
pressly conferred by the Constitution. # The intent of the clause was not 
to confer any new powers, but to authorize the passage of laws 44 which 
shall be necessary to carry the powers granted thereby into execution.” 

Congress was authorized by this provision to pass all laws that should 
be necessary for this purpose, but beyond that authority, it had no force. 

These laws, therefore, must be in relation to such powers, and if they 
are not for the purpose of carrying such powers into execution they are 
unauthorized. Unless they are necessary and proper for, or conduce to 
that purpose, they do not come within the limits of that section — unless 
the laws so passed aid in carrying out some expressly granted power, they 
cannot be sustained. It was said by Mr. Madison, in regard to this clause, 
44 that if it had been omitted, the government would have possessed all 
the particular powers requisite as a means of executing the general powers 
conferred by unavoidable implication,” showing that he understood the 
clause as conferring no greater powers than the government would have 
possessed without it, and, therefore, that its operation was to be limited 
to such laws as were necessary to carry the granted powers into execu- 
tion. 

In Martin vs. Hunter (1 Wheat, 304 ) it was said 44 that the govern- 
ment of the United States could claim no powers which are not granted 
by the Constitution, and the powers actually granted must be such as are 
expressly given, or given by necessary implication.” The words are to 
be taken in their natural and obvious sense, and not in a sense unreason- 
ably restricted or enlarged. And in McCullough vs. The State of Mary- 
land, (4 Wheat, 316 ,) if the end be legitimate and within the scope of 
the Constitution, all the means which are appropriate and plainly adapted 
to that end, and not prohibited, may be constitutionally adopted. 

The means thus to be used must be such as are connected with, and 
have a relation to the end to be attained, or, in the language of Chief 
Justice. Marshall, 44 which are in fact conducive to the exercise of a pow- 
er expressly granted by the Constitution.” I shall take it for granted, in 
the further examination of this case, that Congress has power to issue 
paper money. 

The discussions in the Convention, and the subsequent discussions and 
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decisions upon the power of Congress to locate a bank seem to concede 
this power. (See Craig vs. State of Missouri, 4 Peters, 410; Briscoe vs. 
Bank of Kentucky, 11 Peters Rep., 257 ; Thorndike vs. United States, 

2 Mason, p. 1.) 

If Congress has the power to issue such paper as money, it follows that 
the same would be lawful money of the United States. It is made pay- 
able for all debts due to the United States, and- by the act it is declared 
to be lawful money of the United States. The exception as to receiving 
it for duties may rest on a different basis. The amount of duties to he 
paid on the importation of goods is not a debt, but is a payment for the 
privilege of introducing goods into the United States. Congress having 
the power to fix the amount of duties, has also the right to say in what 
such duties shall be payable, and the provision that duties shall be paid 
in gold is not a provision for paying a debt in gold, but one fixing the 
mode in which duties are to be collected. 

The question then arises whether Congress has the power to declare 
such paper money to be a legal tender. 

The tenth section of the first article of the Constitution left to the 
States the power to regulate the law of tender, subject only to the restric- 
tion that they should make such tender to consist only of gold and silver 
coin. 

Under those provisions the State could say what coins should or should 
not be used for such purpose. The States were bound by the restriction 
in the Federal Constitution to use gold and silver coin as the medium of 
payment, and they were to take the coin so used at the value fixed by 
Congress; but further than that, the Constitution gave to Congress no 
express power to interfere. 

Notwithstanding this, it appears from the acts of Congress, beginning 
with the Act of 1793, and afterwards on various occasions, that Congress 
has by statute declared what foreign coins should or should not be used 
for such a purpose. It is also to be observed that in this State no act has 
at any time been passed by the Legislature of the State since the adop- 
tion of the Constitution of the United States, declaring what should con- 
stitute a legal tender. 

Still, I suppose the power to legislate on this subject within the restric- 
tion in the Constitution of the United States remains with the States. If 
the Legislature should pass a Jaw on the subject, they have the power to 
allow other foreign coins than those specially defined by Congress to be 
used for such a purpose at the value fixed by Congress thereon, but they 
could not declare these notes of the .government of the United States to 
be a legal tender for debts. Any such provision would be a violation of 
the constitutional provisions above referred to. It is difficult to adopt 
the conclusion that the framers of the Constitution intended that Congress 
should have authority to provide that a tender might be made in any 
other money than the Constitution of the United States permitted the 
States to designate by law for that purpose. On the contrary, the pre- 
sumption from this restriction on the legislation of the States is that it 
was intended to make coin and nothing else the medium to be used for a 
legal tender in payment of debts. Any other would lead to the strange 
anomaly that while the States provide by law that nothing but gold and 
silver should be a legal tender for ddbts, Congress could pass a law pro- 
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▼iding a substitute for coin, which, if the State directed should be eo re- 
ceived, their legislation would be void, as directly violating the Constitu- 
tion of the United States. 

Nor do I see that there is any necessary connection between compel- 
ling individuals to receive the notes of the United States in payment of 
debts due them, with the issue of them by the government for the pay- 
ment of the debts of the government. Congress has the power to adopt 
such measures as may be necessary to pay the debts incurred in any man- 
ner for the government ; but it by no means follows that to give such 
notes a higher value, they may compel individuals to receive them in ex- 
change for property or debt9 due them, without their consent. 

The same argument would allow Congress to take from the banks or 
from individuals the coin necessary to pay the interest on the public debt, 
and to repay therefor the notes issued by the government. It is just as 
necessary to maintain the credit of the government that the interest should 
be paid in coin, as it is to give credit to the notes issued by the govern- 
ment by compelling individuals to receive them in payment of debts. 

This question seems to have been a subject of discussion in the Conven- 
tion that formed the Constitution. As originally reported, the clause 
giving the power to coin money contained the words, “ and emit bills on 
the credit of the United States.” 

A motion was made to strike out these words, and it was opposed by 
others, as possibly necessary in some emergencies. 

Mr. Madison suggested that it would be sufficient to prohibit making 
them a legal tender. The striking out was urged both to prevent their 
being made a legal tender and to remove the possibility of an issue of 
paper money by the government. 

The words were stricken out by a vote of nine States to two. If the 
arguments of the members of the Convention were entitled to weight in 
the decision of this question, it would seem to establish that the intent 
was not to confer such a power on the government. [Madison’s Papers, 
3d vol. p. 1,344.] 

This idea was also fully stated by Mr. Webster, when be said : “Most 
unquestionably there is, and there can be no legal tender in this country 
under the authority of this government or any other, but gold and silver. 
This is a constitutional principle, perfectly plain and of the very highest 
importance. The States are expressly prohibited from making anything 
but gold and silver a tender in payment of debts, and although no such 
express prohibition is applied to Congress, yet as Congress has no power 
granted to it but to coin money and regulate the value of foreign coins, 
it clearly has no power to substitute paper, or anything else, for coin, as 
a tender in payment of debts and to discharge contracts.” * * * 

The constitutional tender is the thing to be preserved, and it ought to 
be preserved sacredly under all circumstances. (4 vol. Webster’s Works, 
p. 27 1.) And again he says, I am of the opinion then, that gold and 
silver, at rates fixed by Congress, constitute the legal standard of value 
in this country, and that neither Congress nor any State has authority to 
establish any other standard or to displace this. (4 vol. Webster’s 
Works, p. 280.) 

It was argued on the part of the plaintiff that the section which con- 
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fere authority on the government of the United States to coin money, 
regulate the value thereof, and of foreign coins, was sufficiently compre- 
hensive to include the power to make paper money a legal tender. I am 
not able to adopt that conclusion. The coining of money has never been 
construed as including the issue of a paper currency. Coin and coinage 
are understood to be the stamping of metals in some way so as to give 
them currency, but is not applied to any other material, and to regulate 
its value merely applies to the fixing the value of that which has been so 
coined, whether it be domestic or foreign coin. I can see no connection 
between the right and power to coin money and regulate its value, and 
the power to compel persons to take paper money on the discharge of a 
contract; and there is no ground upon which the act of Congress can be 
sustained in connection with this power. 

It has been suggested that this power might be exercised under the 
powers necessary to be resorted to in time of war for the support of the 
army and navy and the protection of the country against invasion. But 
there is nothing under this head giving any more authority than for the 
support of the government under any other department. 

If the government in time of war needed individual property and took 
possession of it by force, the owner would be entitled to full compensa- 
tion therefor from the government. But for such a purpose the govern- 
ment could no more transfer the property of one man to another for less 
than its value, than they could do so to provide means for carrying the 
mails or paying the ordinary expenses of government. 

There mky be another view, however, of this question which, as ap- 
plied to contracts made after the passage of the law, might make these 
Dills a proper medium of payment. The act declares them to be lawful 
money of the United States, and as such they might be used in the pay- 
ment of debts which were payable in such lawful money, and probably in 
all debts contracted after the passage of the act in the absence of any 
statutory provision of the State prescribing what should be a legal tender 
for debts. I do not deem it necessary, however, to decide upon this ques- 
tion in the present action, as there are other reasons which relieve me 
from the further examination of this branch of the case. 

Conceding that Congress has power to pass a law making paper money 
a legal tender, is this statute retrospective in its operation ? 

It is a settled principle in the construction of statutes not to give them 
such an interpretation as will make them retrospective, unless the act de- 
clares that it shall have such an effect, or it is so worded that it can have 
no meaning unless it is so applied. 

The provision of this statute would be satisfied by holding it to be sim- 
ply prospective in its operation. Upon contracts made after its passage, 
less injustice would be done by enforcing its provisions. They were known 
when such contracts were made, and we may conclude that they were 
made in reference to the statute. But to apply them to contracts made 
previous to its passage might work gross injustice, and should require in 
the statute a clear expression of the intent of the Legislature before such 
a construction is adopted. A reference to the present condition of the 
currency will show at once such injustice. Contracts which were made 
when gold and silver were the only legal means of paying debts, would, 
under application of those provisions, be payable in a currency much less 
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valuable in the market, and in many instances, especially of contracts 
made abroad, would result in serious loss, if not ruin. 

In this State there have been repeated decisions that acts of a Legisla- 
ture should be construed as only operating prospectively, unless they 
clearly show that a contrary interpretation should be given them. 

In Dash vs. Vankleeck, (7 John. Rep., 417, 503,) Ch. J. Kent says: 
“It is a principle in the English Common Law, as ancient as the law itself, 
that a statute even of its omnipotent Parliament is not to have a retro- 
spective effect. This was the doctrine as laid down by Bracton and Coaty 
and in Gilmore vs. Shutu, (2 Mod., 310,) it received a solemn recognition 
in the Court of King’s Bench.” 

Various cases are cited by the Chief Justice in that case, and, among 
others, the case of Calder vs. Bull, (3 Dallas, 386,) in which the Judges 
of the Supreme Court of the United States speak in strong disapproba- 
tion of all laws operating retrospectively, and that of Ogden vs. Black- 
ledge, (2 Cranch, 272,) where thev considered it plain that a statute could 
not retrospect so as to take away a vested right 

In Quackenbush vs. Banks, (1 Denio, 128, 130,) Bronson, C. J., says 
when laws are made to act upon past transactions, they cannot fail to 
work injustice. 

And again, it is a well-established rule that a statute shall not be con- 
strued so as to give it a retrospect beyond the time of its commencement, 
and there are many cases in the books where general words as compre- 
hensive as those under consideration have been restricted in their influ- 
ence so as not to reach past transactions. 

In Kunfer vs. Kohnns, (5 Hill, 317,) the same rule is recognized as fol- 
lows : “I admit the value of the rule that general words in a statute which 
may be satisfied by being allowed to operate on contracts made subsequent 
to its passage, should, in their application be limited to the latter.” 

And in a later case, that of Palmer vs. Cosely, (4 Denio, 374,) it is said 
to be a doctrine founded upon general principles of law, that no statute 
shall be construed to have a retrospective operation without express words 
to that effect, either by an enumeration of the cases in which the act is 
to have such retrospective operation, or by words which can have no 
meaning unless such a construction is adopted. This latter case was 
affirmed in Court of Appeals. (2 Comst., p. 182.) These cases from our 
own courts fully establish the position that a statute roust not be construed 
so as to be retrospective in its operation, if it will bear any other interpre- 
tation. (See also Whitman vs. Hangood, 10 Mass., 437; Medford vs. 
Learned, 16 Mass., 215.1 

There is nothing in tnis act of Congress making it retrospective. The 
provisions of the law will be fully carried out by confining its operation 
to contracts made after the passage of the law, if it should be held that 
such a power is possessed by Congress to make paper mouey under any 
circumstances a legal tender for tne payment of debts, or if these bills, 
being made lawful money of the United States, become thereby the me- 
dium of payment of indebtedness created after the passage of the statute. 

As the contract in this case was made, and the payment under it ma- 
tured before the passage of the act of February 25, 1862, the same is not 
affected by t be provisions of that statute. The tender, therefore, was not 
sufficient, and the defendant is entitled to judgment. 
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OPINION OP THE COURT AT GENERAL TERM IN THE SEVENTH JUDICIAL 
DISTRICT, HOLDING THAT TREASURY NOTES ARE A LEGAL TENDER, ETC. 

• PAUL D. HATNB VS. DANIEL W. POWERS. 

By the Court- Johnson, J. 

The tender by the defendant of the legal tender notes, in satisfaction of 
the plaintiffs demand, was valid, and they should have been received by 
the latter, unless it shall be found upon examination, that his objection, that 
the act of Congress under which such notes were issued and declared to be 
a legal tender is unconstitutional, was tenable. 

Ti e act in question, which was approved February 25, 1862, amongst 
other provisions, declared that these notes, when issued, “ shall also be law- 
ful money and a legal tender in payment of all debts, public and private, 
except duties on imports and interest as aforesaid.” 

Any law m$de by the Congress in the United States, in pursuance of the 
Constitution, and duly approved, is “the supreme law of the land, and the 
judges of every State shall be bound thereby, anything in the Constitution 
or laws of any State to the contrary notwithstanding ” [Constitution, art 
6.] Unless, therefore, it can be shown that the act of Congress in question 
is not in pursuance of the Constitution, it is the supreme law of the land, 
and the tender was valid and must be held to satisfy and discharge the de- 
mand created by the deposit. 

The Genera] Government possessing all the essential attributes of a na- 
tional sovereignty, and the Legislature being the branch thereof invested 
with paramount authority, the presumption is unquestionably in favor of 
the validity of any and all of its acts, and it lies primarily with the party 
objecting to show that any particular act is in derogation of the Constitu- 
tion. This, however, is of little consequence where the standard is a written 
organic law, which may always be appealed to, and must determine in all 
cases where the authority to enact is seriously challenged. 

In considering the question thus presented, it must be admitted in the 
outset that the government of the United States is limited in i to powers and 
authority, to the exercise of those conferred by the organic law, in which it 
has its being, and that all powers not delegated to it by the Constitution, 
nor prohibited by it to the States, are reserved to the States respectively or 
to the people thereof. 

But it by no means follows from this, that it can take nothing by impli- 
cation, like a special and inferior tribunal created by statute. It is still a 
national sovereignty, and within the just scope and measure of the powers 
with which it has been endowed, is as supreme and potent in its authority 
as any other human government. And in passing upon the question of the 
constitutionality of any law of Congress, this important consideration is not 
to be lost sight of. 

The object which the framers of the Constitution and the people who 
ratified and adopted it as the organic law of this National Government had 
in view, is clearly and plainly expressed in the preamble. It was amongst 
other things to “establish justice, insure domestic tranquility, provide for 
the common defence and general welfare, and to secure the blessings of liberty 
to ourselves and our posterity.” 

To secure the attainment of these cardinal ends of all government, the 
powers deemed necessary or essential thereto were enumerated and conferred 
under separate and distinct general heads ; each of which necessarily com- 
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prehends and embraces, as it wa9 intended, ail the subordinate and auxiliary 
powers necessary, or incident to the supremacy of such general head of 
power. And hence, in section eight, after specifying the several powers 
which Congress shall have, in subdivision seventeen, the power is in express 
terms given “ to make all laws which shall be necessary and proper, for car- 
rying into execution the foregoing powers, and all other powers vested by 
this Constitution in the government of the United States, or in any depart- 
ment or office thereof/’ Here is a plain and unambiguous test in the text 
of the Constitution itself, if the rule prescribed by the statute is not within 
the plain letter or evident scope of the power enumerated. The question 
then is whether the law is necessary or proper for carrying into execution 
all or either of the enumerated and granted powers. If it is either neces- 
sary or proper without being absolutely necessary, the statute is valid and 
becomes the supreme law of the land, binding upon the judges of every 
State. 

But to come more directly to the statute in question : has Congress the 
power within the letter or evident meaning of either of the enumerated 
powers conferred, to declare these treasury notes lawful money ; and make 
them a legal tender in payment of all debts, public and private ? Among 
the powers enumerated and expressly conferred, are these : to lay and col- 
lect taxes, duties, imposts, and excises ; to pay the debts and provide for 
the common defence and general welfare of the United States ; to borrow 
money on the credit of the United States ; to regulate commerce with 
foreign nations and among the several States, and with the Indian tribes ; 
to coin money and regulate the value thereof and of foreign coin ; to pro- 
vide for the punishment of counterfeiting the securities and current coin of 
the United States; to declare war; to raise and support armies ; to provide 
and maintain a navy. 

Unless the power to declare these notes lawful money is fairly embraced 
in the terms of the power “ to coin money and regulate the value thereof,” 
it must be conceded that it is not within the express letteT of any of the 
powers enumerated. 

It is perfectly obvious upon looking into the various provisions of the 
Constitution that it was the intention to place the entire power of creating 
money, and determining and regulating its value for the whole country in 
the General Government ; and hence it is forbidden to the several States 
by section ten to 44 coin money, emit bills of credit, or make anything but 
gold and silver coin a tender in payment of debts.” Money is the medium 
of exchange — the standard or representative of all commercial values. It 
is that which men receive in exchange, and in satisfaction of labor and its 
rarious products ; and whether it is intrinsically valuable or otherwise, it is 
the standard of values by which alone they are all measured. In all civil- 
ized governments it consists of coin, of gold, silver, and copper, and of 
bank bills, or bills of credit, issued by the authority of such government 

Gold and silver are not naturally money, any more than any other metal 
product or fabric. They are made so by law only when manufactured into 
pieces of coin of prescribed weight and fineness, and stamped with the re- 
quisite inscriptions and devices. 

These metals are by common consent better adapted for use as money 
than any other yet discovered, but they become money by the force and 
operation of law alone. 

It is conceded, as I understand the argument, that the power 44 to coin 
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money and regulate the. value thereof/’ is a power given to Congress toen* 
act suitable laws on the subject of the current money of the country. But 
it is insisted that the power is limited to the enactment of laws for the mint* 
ing or fabrication of gold and silver only into money, and the regulation 
and the value of money of that description. This might be so if the lan* 
guage employed bad been, u to coin gold and silver into money, and regulate 
the value thereof.” But the terms used are “ to coin money, and regulate 
the value thereof 9 In order, therefore, to place this restriction, it must be 
made to appear not only that u to <coin ” signifies shaping and stamping 
metals exclusively, but also that the term “ money ” in its ordinary popular 
signification, at the time the Constitution was framed and adopted, meant 
gold and silver coin and nothing else. 

But neither of these propositions are true. By looking into any dic- 
tionary it will be seen that “ to coin,” means not only to shape and stamp, 
or mint metals, but to make or fabricate other things as well. And we can- 
not but know from the history of the times, that at the adoption of the 
Constitution, neither in this country nor in any other civilized country, did 
the money in use consist of gold and silver exclusively. It consisted then, 
as it has ever since, and probably ever will, in gold and silver, and in paper 
representing gold and silver in the shape of bank bills, or bills of credit. 

The power is, in my judgment, most clearly, to make laws, prescribing 
what the money of the country shall be, and the value of the money thus 
created by such laws. If it was intended to restrict the exercise of this 
power to enactments on the subject of gold and silver only, we should natu- 
rally expect that 6ome terms would have been chosen clearly expressing 
such limitations. 

The framers of the Constitution certainly must be supposed to have 
known something of what is termed the evils of paper money, and if it was 
intended to exclude the creation of that species of money from the power 
of Congress, nothing is more rational or national than that something of 
the kind should have been said in clear and explicit terms. 

If “ to coin ” is to be restricted in its definition to work upon metals, it 
applies to other metals as well as gold and silver, and proves too much for 
the argument It is not claimed that it was the design to have any other 
species of metal crested money by law ; and as neither gold nor silver is 
mentioned as substance to be coined, I think it must be held, that the power 
granted is simply to determine by law what the money of the country shall 
consist of, and to regulate its standard value. 

Considerable stress is laid upon the debates in the Convention in which 
the Constitution was framed, but I think it far safer to look carefully at the 
Constitution as it was adopted, and endeavor to construe it according to its 
evident and natural import. It is by no means certain that these debates 
may not rather mislead than enlighten the judicial mind. 

The framers of the Constitution were but the agents of the people, to 
prepare it for their acceptance or rejection, and if we could be certain that 
we had arrived at the exact meaning of these agents, we might still doubt 
whether the people, when they ratified and accepted it, did not give it a 
broader and more generous interpretation. 

We can only arrive at their intention with any degree of certainty by 
attending carefully to the ideas expressed. I can have no doubt that should 
any other metal, or combination of metals, be discovered, which, in the 
judgment of Congress! was more convenient and suitable for use as money 
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than gold or silver, it might by law make such inetai or combination money, 
and prohibit the use of gold and silver as money. 

And I have as little doubt that Congress has, under this general head of 
power, to make laws on the subject of the money of the country, ample 
authority to declare and make by law these promises of the government, 
money and a legal tender in payment of all debts whatever. This seems 
to me a fair and reasonable interpretation of the instrument, in view of the 
subject of the power, the nature and functions of the body upon which it 
was conferred, and the purposes for which it was thus conferred. 

The interpretation contended for in behalf of the plaintiff, so far from 
being strict and rigid, as is claimed, would, as it seems to me, be exceed- 
ingly loose and conjectural in its very narrowness and poverty of apprehen- 
sion. It is an authority to make a supreme law and not a mere employ- 
ment to bestow labor upon metals, as it would seem to be regarded. 

It must be admitted that no power is in express terms anywhere given 
in the Constitution to Congress, to make anything a legal tender in pay- 
ment of debts, public or private. The States are prohibited from making 
anything but gold and silver such legal tender. But Congress is neither 
prohibited from making a law upon the subject, nor expressly authorized to 
enact one. If a direct and explicit authority is needed, it has no power 
whatever to make gold or silver, even, or bullion, or bank notes, or bills of 
credit, such legal tender. This power, if it exists in Congress at all, is 
lodged there as a necessary and proper incident only, to the full and perfect 
exercise of some power expressly granted in the instrument. And the 
statute in this regard, must find its warrant and sanction in the fact of its 
necessity or propriety as an auxiliary to the legitimate exercise of some one 
or more of the enumerated and granted powers. 

But there is, 1 think, no serious difficulty in respect to the existence of 
this power in Congress, to provide that a legal tender may be made in pay- 
ment, and satisfaction of all debts existing within the jurisdiction of the 
government, whether public or private. The only controversy which can 
seriously arise, as it seems to me, must be in regard to what shall be made the 
legal tender. It is a power which Congress has uniformly exercised, and is 
clearly an incident to the power to regulate commerce. Contracting and 
paying debts are strictly part and parcel of commerce. And under no civil- 
ized government can its commercial business be regulated, without some 
specific provision of law, in regard to paying, satisfying, and discharging all 
debts and obligations, not only to the government, but between individuals. 
The power to regulate commerce includes the power to make laws for every- 
thing which belongs to commerce, a material part of which*is the contract- 
ing and the payment and final discharge of the debts created thereby. 

It is claimed, however, in behalf of the plaintiff, that conceding to Con- 
gress the power to provide by law for a legal tender, in payment and satis- 
faction of debts, it is limited in the exercise of such power by the Consti- 
tution, to making gold and silver coin only such tender. It is admitted 
that no such restriction is to be found in the language of the Constitution, 
but it is claimed to be irresistibly inferable from the provision prohibiting 
the States from making anything else a legal tender. This proposition is 
wholly untenable. To say, as matter of judicial construction, that a limita- 
tion and restriction upon the power of an inferior, by a superior, implies the 
same limitation and restriction upon the power of the superior, would be in 
the last degree unwarrantable, within any known rule of construe ion. The 
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mere statement of such a proposition is its sufficient refutation. Another 
argument is sought to be derived against the existence of the power to 
make paper of this description a legal tender, from what is claimed to have 
been the uniform practice of the government, from the beginning to make 
nothing but gold and silver coin such legal tender. 

This, if it had been the uniform practice, would be in no respect conclu- 
sive, though it would not be entirely without force as an argument For 
it is well understood that the General Government has many powers which 
it has never called into existence, the occasion for their proper exercise having 
never as yet arisen. 

But the fact is otherwise. The Government has not only issued paper of 
this description from the beginning, whenever the public exigencies required 
it, but has generally provided by law that it should be receivable in payment 
of all public dues. And it was held to be a lawful tender in payment of 
such dues by Judge Story in Thorndike vs. The United States (2 Mason, 1). 

It is said, in answer to this, that the Government may properly make 
such a regulation in regard to its own debts as it chooses, and that it would 
not follow that it could make such notes a lawful tender between individuals, 
if it could in discharge of its own dues. 

But this is no answer. The question is not what the Government, may do 
by contract between its agents and other individuals, but what rule it may 
prescribe as a public and general law. 

If Congress has no power to pass a law making them a legal tender, any 
such law would be void, and they could not be lawfully tendered in satis- 
faction of a debt, even to the Government. But if Congress has the power 
to make them a lawful tender in payment of any debt, it may unquestionably 
make them such in payment of all debts. 

The decision, therefore, necessarily affirms the power of Congress to make 
a valid law authorizing the tender in question. 

A debt between individaals is no more sacred or removed from the reach 
of the power of Government than one from an individual to the Govern- 
ment. The question is, has Congress the power to provide by law that they 
shall be a legal tender in payment of any debt ? 

It is thus seen that Congress has, in repeated instances, exercised this 
very power, not to the same extent or in the same degree, perhaps, but 
identical in kind, whenever in its judgment the necessities or the incon- 
venience of the country required it. The power is clearly, in my judgment, 
one of tho attributes of govermmental sovereignty, and may be exercised 
whenever it is deemed necessary or proper by the sovereign authority. And 
were it even true and made lawful money, I have no doubt they could still 
be made a legal tender. Congress having the power to provide for a tender, 
in satisfaction of a debt, has necessarily the right to declare what the tender 
shall consist of. It is not a question of policy or expediency merely, but 
of power, Of the expediency and propriety of the measure, Congrees is 
the sole and exclusive judge. If it has the power to make such a law, its 
judgment as to the necessity or propriety of it at the time, is conclusive. 
The courts have no right to question it, except to determine the existence 
of the power. 

It is claimed that the act is invalid on the ground that it impairs the 
obligation of contracts by compelling the creditor to receive something less 
valuable than gold or silver coin in payment of his lawful demands against 
ihs debtors. 
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It cannot be denied that it does in one sense and to a material extent 
impair the obligation of contracts in the particular above stated. But it is 
not invalid for that reason. The power to pass laws to impair the obliga- 
tions of contracts is prohibited to the States only which can pass no law 
impairing directly or indirectly the obligations of any contract. There is 
no such limitation upon the power of Congress. The argument that the one 
implies the other has already been answered. The same effect may, how- 
ever, be produced by regulating the value of coin, which it is admitted, may 
properly be made a legal tender. Instances are not wanting in our Legis- 
lature of changing, by law, the existing standard or degree of fineness of 
our coin, and laws making foreign coin a legal tender have been repealed. 
Congress has also enacted general bankrupt laws, which, to a still greater 
degree, affect the obligation of contracts, destroying entirely their obligatory 
force, without the consent of the creditor. Such acts have been held con- 
stitutional by the Supreme Court of the United States and by State Courts. 
(In the mattor of Edward Kleim How. U. S. R., 277 ; opinion of Mr. Justice 
Catron ; McCormic vs. Pickering, 4 Corns., 276 ; Kinzler vs. Kohans, 5 Hill, 
317 ; Sacket vs. Andross, ib. 327.) 

I do not, however, rely upon these decisions as controlling in the present 
case. The power to enact a general benkrupt law, so manifestly includes in 
it the power to impair the obligations of contracts brought within the opera- 
tion of the law, that there scarcely seems room for two opinions on the 
subject. 

They are, however, authority, for the proposition, that where the subject 
of the enactment is clearly within the granted powers, the fact that it inci- 
dentally impairs the obligation of contracts furnishes no valid ground of 
objection that the act is unconstitutional. 

The grant of the power to make all laws which shall be necessary or 
proper for carrying into execution “ the foregoing power and all other 
powers vested by this Constitution in the government of the United Sta es, 
or in any department or officer thereof,’ 1 is an express and not an implied 
grant. It carries with it, and includes in it, all legitimate incidents and 
consequences of the laws thus made of necessity. It would be a strange 
and unwarrantable proposition that a law clearly within the letter and spirit 
of an express power, should be held invalid and unconstitutional, merely 
because in its operation it affected some particular right or interest injuriously. 

But while I am able to find ample authority in the grant of power to 
regulate commerce, for making the notes in question a legal tender, I do not 
intend by any means to rest my opinion upon that head of power exclusively. 
We must of necessity take judicial notice of the alarming and critical con- 
dition of the Government and of the country. We cannot, if we would, 
ignore the fact that armed rebellion, by open and flagrant violence, is 
seeking the overthrow of the Government, menacing its complete and total 
destruction. Nor that the Government thus assailed, in order to preserve 
its existence and restore its rightful authority, is compelled to raise and sup- N 
port powerful armies and supply them with the munitions of war, to provide 
and maintain a navy of magnitude wholly unprecedented in our history, 
involving an expenditure probably of millions of dollars daily. To meet this 
extraordinary demand, the ordinary means of the government, and, indeed, 
the ordinary currency of the whole country, is entirely inadequate. The 
Government must, therefore, not only borrow upon its credit, but must create 
as far as practicable, an additional currency, to meet its urgent and imme- 
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diate necessities. The right to borrow necessarily includes in it the right 
to promise to pay. But in order to borrow to advantage, or indeed to borrow 
at all, its promise must necessarily have credit, and should have the highest 
credit which the Government is able to confer upon them. If, in the judg- 
ment of Congress, it was either necessary or proper, in order to enhance the 
credit of these Government promises, to make them a legal tender in pay- 
ment of private as well as public debts, it had, unquestionably, as I think, 
the right so to do, and even to declare them lawful money. It would be 
but the making of a law necessary and proper for carrying fairly and reasona- 
bly into execution several of the powers expressly granted. 

That this was the object and purpose Congress had in view, is evident 
not only from the debates when the act was under consideration before that 
body, but also * from the application of the Secretary of the Treasury to it 
to insert such a provision in the act. 

Amongst other reasons assigned by that officer to the Congress in favor 
of this act, he says, “ But unfortunately there are some persons and some 
institutions which refuse to receive and pay them, and whose action tends 
not merely to the unnecessary depreciation of the notes, |but to establish dis- 
criminations in business against those who in this matter give a candid 
support to the Government, and in favor of those who do not.” But we can 
see plainly, aside from this, that it was a means well adapted to the accom- 
plishment of the purpose, and therefore entirely legitimate. And this brings 
this feature of the law within the express words of the grant of power “to 
make all laws which shall be necessary or proper for carrying into execution 
the foregoing power.” 

I have no hesitation, therefore, in pronouncing this provision of the act in 
question perfectly in accordance with the plain letter, intent and spirit of the 
Constitution. 

I have come to the conclusion upon what has seemed to my mind the 
plain and necessary construction of the organic law, as it stands written by 
its framers, and without calling to aid the consideration of those ultimate 
and extreme powers which -every government, having the right to an exist- 
ence and a place among the nations of the earth, may of necessity employ 
as a means of self-preservation when assailed by a public enemy with flagrant 
violence, and thus involved in actual war. No one doubts, I suppose, that 
any government thus situated may rightfully, if need be, by any suitable 
means, call to its aid and service the might of every arm and the use of 
every dollar of the property of each and every subject or citizen within its 
jurisdiction. These are, however, consideration which it is wholly unneces- 
sary to press into this case. 

The defendant is therefore entitled to judgment upon the facts presented 
by the case. 
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REDUCTION OF CAPITAL— INCREASED VALUE OP STOCKS — LARGE INVESTMENTS— CONVERSIONS INTO 
5*2U*S— COMMISSIONS — ABSORPTION OP CAPITAL— DEARNESS OP INTEREST- SUM OP CONVERSIONS— 
IMPORT OP STOCKS TO SELL— REACTION— PATMENT OP PIVB PER CENT DEPOSITS— LIMIT OP OREBN* 
RACKS— INTEREST-BEARING LEGAL TENDER— VALIDITY OP LEGAL TENDER— COURT OP NEW YORK 
— CAPITAL Vt» MONEY— GOVERNMENT STOCKS— T-30's NOT PAID IN GOLD— GOLD PAYMENTS— IRREGU- 
LARITY— EXPORTS— IMPORTS— DECLINE IN BREADSTUPPS— PALL IN GOODS— LESSENED DEMAND POR 
BILLS— SPECIE SHIPMENTS— EXCHANGE RATES— GOLD RECEIPTS— CURRENCY IN CALIFORNIA— 
GREENBACKS NOT CIRCULATED— REMITTED. 

During the month a great change has taken place in the aspect of finan- 
cial affairs, brought about principally by the operations of the Treasury De- 
partment. While the process of paying out paper money continued unin- 
terruptedly, the rise in prices of goods caused a conversion of the old stocks 
of shopkeepers into paper, which paper sought investments in stock securi- 
ties mostly, causing a very rapid development of speculation, and sending 
up prices more than 100 per cent of the previous market values in a few 
months. The value of stocks ordinarily dealt in at the New York Board 
of Brokers was, in the summer of 1862, $70,000,000. This value rose to 
$170,000,000 in February, 1863. The rise attracted operators, and the 
paper realized for goods and debts wa9 invested in stocks that had no intrin- 
sic value except the faculty of rapidly appreciating under the influence of 
paper speculation. The evil result of such an extraordinary rise was natu- 
rally anticipated, and induced caution among lenders, while the fact that 
money was so cheap awakened the hope that the current of investments 
might be turned to the benefit of the government by directing the move- 
ment upon those stocks which the Department desired to sell. An agency 
system was organized, by which the agents should have three-eighths com- 
mission for all the 5-20 stock that might be converted through them. The 
Department at the same time offered to receive money on deposit at 10 
days’ call at 5 per cent, the interest payable in paper. The previous rate 
had been 4 per cent, payable in gold. Money at that time was, as we have 
estimated, very abundant. The great rise in stocks had not absorbed it, 
because it had made active at high prices large amounts in the hands of 
holders, and these circulated the money freely. The rate was 3 @ 5 at 
44 call,” and even less on good business paper, which was very scarce, goods 
not being sold to any considerable extent on credit. Under these circum- 
stances the amount of deposits in the Treasury rose from $70,000,000 to 
$100,000,000, thus taking $30,000,000 capital out of the market. The 
conversion of greenbacks into 5-20 stocks then commenced, and continued 
until some $100,000,000 were converted. This absorption of capital be- 
gan to affect the rates for money, which rose to 7 per cent, and more on the 
general stocks, which had indeed reached such high prices that lenders and 
brokers became very wary in transactions, refusing time operations, and re- 
quiring very large margins to carry stocks. The great rise in stocks also 
had the effect to draw considerable quantities from abroad to be realized on 
at the high prices here, and this caused a positive abstraction of capital 
from the country. Thus, in May, 1862, New York Central was 86, and 
was paying 7 per cent in gold. Subsequently, paper becoming a legal 
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tender, the dividends were paid in it, and then the paper depreciated until 
the foreign holder realized only 5 per cent. At the same time the stock 
rose to 130, May 18, 1863, when gold was 150, hence the holder^ could 
now realize in New York a price equal to 90 in gold. 

Capital being thus absorbed in these several ways, a reaction set in in 
the general stock market, money or capital became dear, stocks fell, and it 
was found that to continue the conversions into the 5-20's it was necessary 
to draw the 5 per cent deposits from the Treasury. The operation then be- 
came on the part of the government but the substitution of one loan for 
another, so far as these deposits were drawn out for conversion, viz., to issue 
5 20 6 per cent stock payable in gold in place of 5 per cent certificates of 
deposits payable in paper. The Sub-Treasurer received the certificates, 
which bore 10 days notice, in pay for the 5-20’s. The conversions by the 
terms of the law cease July 1st, but the same law gives the Secretary the 
right to sell to the extent of $500,000,000 the same stocks at any time at any 
price he pleases, whether at a discount or not. Hence the conversion can- 
not cease. He has also the right to issue stock payable after 10 and at 40 
years. The limit, $450,000,000, of his right to issue greenbacks will be 
reached with the emission of the notes reserved to pay deposits, but there 
remains the right to issue $400,000,000 of notes as low as $10 each, bear- 
ing interest in paper, and either made legal tender themselves or conver- 
tible into legal tender at pleasure, for which $150,000,000 are authorized. 

The question of the validity of the legal tender character of the green- 
backs has now assumed an important shape. A decision, which was known 
to have been long pending in the Supreme Court of New York, and to 
which we alluded on page 78 of the May number of this magazine, was 
made public, and will be found in full in this number. It will be observed 
that the judges were unanimous in relation to the unconstitutionality of the 
legal tender provision. Two of them were of opinion that the Federal 
Government could issue no paper to circulate as money at all. One of them 
assumed that Congress had the right to issue paper, but all agreed that 
there was no power to make it a legal tender. Steps were immediately 
taken to bring the matter to the final decision of the Court of Appeals, in 
order that if the court below should be sustained, the banks would be im- 
mediately compelled to pay their notes in specie, according to the State 
Constitution. The 26th of June was fixed by the Court of Appeals to hear 
the argument upon the*subject. Under these circumstances the bank con- 
traction continued to go on, but the price of money rose more from the 
absorption of capital, than for want of abundance of paper money. This 
distinction between capital and paper money is one of the most difficult to 
impress upon the public mind, yet it is the vital point of the whole govern- 
ment system of finance. 

The prices of government stocks varied as follows : 
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99 
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98 
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The registered 6’s of 1881 were quoted June 6th ex-dividend. The cou- 
pons fell towards the close of June under the panic caused by the invasion 
of Pennsylvania, which also sent up gold, and consequently gave more value to 
the coupons payable in gold. The new one-year certificates have the interest 
paid in paper, and as they were paid out freely, they came upon the mar- 
ket, falling with the rise in the government rates for interest. As they bear 
6 per cent interest, and are payable within the year, the price at which they 
sell affords a very good index to the value of money. At the rate of June 
27th they gave 9 per cent for money. The 7-30 three-year bonds of the 
government’s first issue fall due August 19, 1864. The takers paid gold, 
dollar f.'r dollar, for the issue, and inasmuch as the Secretary had paid the 
$2,800,000 of 6 per cent stock that fell due January 1, 1863, and which 
was held by certain parties in gold, it became a question how the 7-30, 
for which he received gold, would be paid. At any rate it was desirable that 
the whole public should know what to expectin order that ail holders mi^ht 
act understandingly. With this object in view, the question was addressed 
to the Department, and replied to as follows : 

PAYMENT OF THE FIVE TWENTIE8 IN GOLD. 

• Treasury Department, May 26, 1863. 

Sir : I am in receipt of your letter of the 27th alt., relative to the payment 
of six per cent five twenty bonds. 

The decision of the Secretary relative to the redemption of the obligations of 
the United States is as follows : 

All coupon and registered bonds forming part of the permanent loan of the 
United States will be redeemed in gold. 

All obligations and notes forming part of the temporary loan will be paid in 
United States notes, unless, before maturity, payment in specie shall have been 
generally resumed. 

The five-twenty sixes being payable twenty years from date, though redeem- 
able after five years, are considered as belonging to the permanent loan, and so 
are also the twenty years sixes (1881) into which the tnree-years seven-thirties 
are convertible. These bonds will therefore be paid in gold. 

The three-years seven-thirty bonds, or notes, are regarded as part of the tem- 
porary loan, and will be paid in United States notes, unless holders prefer con- 
version to payments. Very respectfully, 

GEO. HARRINGTON, Assist. Sec . of Treasury. 

S. H. Wallby, Esq., President Recere Bank, Boston, Mass. 
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The distinction, based upon the time a debt has to run rather than upon 
the terras in which it was contracted, is a little singular. Thus, a 
person living in London may buy 5-20’s for 69 cents on the dollar, and 
he will get — supposing the stock is paid in five years — $130 in gold for 
169 paid in, or 20 per cent per annum. On the other hand, if he had 
taken the 7-30’s, he would have been obliged to give $100, and, suppos- 
ing the rate of gold is no higher next year than now, he would receive 
only $90, principle and interest. It is not a satisfactory answer to say 
he can convert them into 20 per cent stock at par ; because, if he had 
his specie back, he could get the 20-year stock at 70 cents on the dollar. 

The fall in gold and the multiplied depredations of the enenfy on the 
ocean, causing a rise of insurance in some cases to 10 and even 20 per 
cent war risk, together with a fall in prices abroad for produce, operated 
unfavorably upon the export market, and the business for the port was as 
follows : 


EXPORTS, PORT OF NEW TORE. 

<- Foreign. » 


Specie. Free. Dutiable. Domestic. Total. 

January $4,(524,674 $73,111 $668,276 $14,829,898 $19,696,851 

February 8,966,664 48,889 610,009 17,780,686 22,400,148 

March 6,885,442 218,686 758,266 16,187,689 21,695,082 

April 1,972,884 74,949 876,224 11,581,988 14,004,940 

May 2,115,679 101,887 602,264 13,183,510 16,002,780 


Total 6 months $19,264,198 $506,971 $8,014,028 $78,018,116 $95,798,808 
“ 1862.... 18,108,737 274,968 2,177,642 48,966,541 69,617,888 

These values, being connected by the rates of paper in which they are 
quoted, will give an amount scarcely as large as last year. On the other 
hand, the imports have been larger as follows : 

IMPORTS, PORT OF NEW TORE. 


, Entered for » 

Specie. Free goods. Consumption. Warehouse. Total. 

January *101.906 $2,418,649 $8,141,227 $4,482,794 $16,789,676 

February , 213,971 783.661 1,872,689 8,657,776 12,081.846 

March 123,616 1,828.808 11,461,672 8,464,680 16,870,624 

April 101,061 1,828,216 9,498.830 6,466,208 17,386,816 

May 197,217 710,021 7,980,281 6,437,404 14,824,928 


Total 6 month* $748,171 $6,664,268 $45,049,449 $26,061,082 $78,408,6*6 

“ 1862.... 461,582 18,087,935 39,866,667 19,808,196 72,714,288 

The decine in the export of produce from the North has been very seri- 
ous in the last nine months from all the ports, as follows : 

EXPORTS OF BREAD8TUFFS TO ENGLAND AND EUROPE FOR TWO TEARS, FROM 
SEPTEMBER 16 TO JUNE 16. 

, Floor, Wheat, Total bosh. Corn. 


barrels. bushels. In wheat. bushels. 

1862 2,505,168 24,686,318 37,212,158 11,793.056 

1863 1,244,725 19,218,798 25,442,423 8,637,744 


Decrease.. 1,260,443 5,467,520 11,769,735 3,155,312 

This large decrease in the quantity exported has been accompanied by 
a great decrease in the price, so that the value of the exports realized 
abroad has been barely one half of what it was at the same period last 
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year. The crops have been, at the same time, very large, and with less- 
ened demand, the prices have fallen very rapidly, while the growers have 
been subjected to very high prices for all articles they have purchased. 
Flour has fallen $1 50 @ $2 00 per bbh, while supplies have remained 
the same. It follows, as a matter of course, that the great purchasing 
power of the farming interests has diminished in a double ratio and the 
consumption of goods has been slow, nevertheless it has been faster than 
production and stocks of goods run very low. 

The stagnation of business which followed the excitement of January 
has gradually diminished the demand for bills for remittance, and the ex- 
ports of gold have diminished also. The movement has been as follows : 

SPECIE AND PRICE OP GOLD. 

1862. x 1863. . 




Received. 

Exported. 

Received. Exported. Quid in bank. Prcm. on gold. 

January 

8. 


442,147 


68f,448 

85,954,660 

844 a 34ft 

14 

10. 

885,928 

1,035,025 

1,277,788 

126,746 

86,770,746 

84 a 39 

«• 

17. 


547.708 


1,880,247 

87,581,466 

40 a 49 


24. 

827,797 

822,918 

678,841 

780,816 

88,549,794 

47 a 60f 


81. 


810,484 


1,381,027 

88,894,840 

481 a 60* 

February 7 . 

854,000 

976.285 

801,860 

1,277,000 

88,243,889 

67* a 67* 

“ 14. 

614,146 

1,156,154 

859,978 

1,152,646 

38,426,460 

634 a 634 

H 

21. 

759,247 

984.512 


520,017 

37,981,310 

64 a 64 

«( 

28. 

741,109 

610,774 

285,394 

1,377,016 

39,512,256 

71 a 72 

March 

7. 

679.074 

585,286 

1,253,551 

733,643 

39,705,089 

624 a 63 

44 

14. 

677,058 

477.835 


8,540,650 

86,1 10,085 

644 a 644 

i« 

21. 


540,968 

249,514 

1,201,907 

83,966,122 

63 a 544 

it 

28. 

490,868 

779.564 

169,105 

1,050,156 

84,817,691 

41 a 42 

April 

M 

4. 

581,293 

673.826 

260,778 

473,885 

84,267,121 

53 a 54 

11. 


1,505,728 

250,728 

607,059 

85.406,145 

46 a 524 

M 

18. 

617,279 

693,486 

217,602 

158,487 

86,761.696 

52 a 684 

“ 

25. 

685,546 

1.151,300 

256,604 

629,865 

87,176,067 

47 a 514 

May 

2. 

410,804* 

712,276 


294,998 

36,846,628 

48 a 604 

*« 

9. 

484,019 

1,674,166 

205,057 

451,827 

88,102,688 

684 a 47 

«< 

16. 

604,632 

1,098,081 


661,996 

88.656,652 

49 a 494 

u 

28. 

501,204 

938,032 

258,570 

438,745 

88,544,865 

48f a 49 

u 

80. 

224.911 

881,452 


279,994 

87,632.634 

444 a 44| 

June 

6. 

553,085 

1,647,299 

818,066 

411,483 

87.241,670 

46 a 464 

4* 

18. 

852,891 

1,990,827 


285,364 

87,881,128 

48 a 484 

Total. 

... 

10,273,856 20,279.906 

6,851,774 

18,402,807 



The 

rates of bills generally followed ' 

the premii 

urn on gold 

; but at 


times the supply of produce bills somewhat exceeding the demand, the 
rates of exchange fell below a price equal to $1 10$ for gold. The steamer 
prices were as follows : 


RATES or EXCHANGE. 




London. 

Paris. 

Amsterdam. 

Frankfort. 

H.mbnrg. 

Berlin. 

Jan. 

3, 

146 

a 

1474 

8.85 

a 

8.80 

56 

a 

564 

66 

a 

564 

49* a 49* 

'98 

a 

984 

ii 

10, 

149 

a 

152 

8.724 

r a 

8.674 

56 

a 

68 

B7* a 

684 

604 

rafil* 

99 

a 

100 

“ 

17, 

160 

a 

162 

8.624 

t a 

8.45 

604 a 

614 

61 

a 

624 

64 

a 664 

108 

a 

110 

M 

24, 

1624 

r a 

163 

8.60 

a 

8.46 

61 

a 

6I4 

614 

r a 

62 

54 

a 644 

107 

a 

1084 

.< 

81. 

171 

a 

177 

8.82 

a 

8.16 

654 

a 

664 

65 

a 

67 

57 

a 684 

114 

a 

117 

Feb. 

. 7, 

169 

a 

173 

8.80 

a 

3.25 

65 

a 

654 

65 

a 

654 

67 

a 674 

114 

a 

116 

M 

14, 

170 

a 

171 

8.82 

a 

8.27 

65 

a 

654 

65 

a 

654 

56| 

a 574 

1184 

fa 

1144 

1* 

21, 

171 

a 

1794 

2.20 

a 

8 12 

67 

a 

684 

68 

a 

684 

69 

a 604 

1184 

a 

1194 

U 

28, 

185 

a 

188 

8 10 

a 

8.00 

674 

a 

71 

70 

a 

71 

61| 

a 624 

123 

a 

124 

Mar 

. 7. 

167 

a 

169 

8.374 

a 

8.30 

64. 

a 

64 

65 

a 

66 

55 

a 564 

111 

a 

113 

•4 

14, 

168 

a 

171 

8.86 

a 

3.80 

64 

a 

64 

644 

r a 

654 

554 a 664 

112 

a 

114 
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London. 

Mar.21, 169$ a 171* 
M 28, 167 a 161 
ApriU, 168 a 172 
“ 11, 168 a 162 

11 18,166 a 167J 
“ 25, 163 a 166 
May 2, 163 a 166 
“ 9, 168 a 170 

M 16, 162$ a 164 
M 23, 161 a 163 
'* 80, 166$ a 168 
June 6, 158$ a 160 
“ 13, 166 a 161 


Parle. 

Amsterdam. 

Frankfort. 

Hamburg. 


Berlin. 

8.87$ 

a 8.27$ 

68$ a 63$ 

63$ a 64$ 

66 a 57 

113 

a 

114 

8.67 

a 3 47 

61 a 62 

61 a 62 

53 a 54 

107 

a 

108 

8.40 

a 8.26 

62$ a 68$ 

62$ a 64 

65$ a 57 

111 

a 

111 

8.66 

a 3.46 

61 a 62 

61 a 62 

63$ a 54$ 

106 

a 

108 

3.87$ 

a 8.45 

62$- a 62$ 

62$ a 68 

64$ a 65$ 

108 

a 

110 

3.47* 

a 8.60 

61 a 61$ 

61$ a 62 

63$ a 64$ 

107 

a 

108 

8.47$ 

a 3.42 

61$ a 62$ 

61$ a 62$ 

58$ a 64$ 

107 

a 

108 

8.42$ 

a 3.82 

62$ a 63 

62$ a 68$ 

65$ a 66$ 

110 

a 

112 

8.50 

a 8.46 

61$ a 62 

61$ a 62$ 

54 a 65 

107 

a 

109 

8.52 

a 8.45 

61 a 61$ 

61$ a 62 

54 a 54$ 

107 

a 

108 

8.62$ 

a 8 65 

69$ a 60$- 

60 a 60$ 

52$ a 53 

104$ a 

106 

8.67$ 

a 3.62$ 

69$ a 61$ 

60 a 60$ 

62$ a 58$ 

105 

a 

106 

8.55 

a 8.47$ 

59$ a 61 

60 a 61$ 

52$ a 54 

104 

a 

107 


The demand for bills, as the 1st of July approached, was a little im- 
proved by the anticipated remittances of interest and dividends, as well 
as government payments. The amount of interest payable by the Federal 
government, July 1, was about $4,300,000 in gold, and $2,530,000 prin- 
cipal of 2 year Treasury notes in paper. The payments by banks and 
companies was also large. Probably, altogether, $10,000,000. 

The receipts of specie from California continue to fall off, as compared 
with' last year, which is partly due to the state of affairs that induces di- 
rect shipments to England, and the sales of sterling bills in New York. 
The currency of California continues to be gold, and all goods are paid 
for in that metal, with the exception of Atlantic freights, insurance, and 
taxes. The New York insurance companies that have agencies there 
have taken greenbacks for premiums and have also paid losses in the same 
currency. The California companies have, however, exacted pay in gold 
and made losses good in the precious metals — an operation that has com- 
pelled some of the Eastern companies to follow in the same direction. 
This state of affairs has produced a constant current of greenbacks to the 
Atlantic. The government revenues collected on the Pacific, in gold, 
amount to about $8,500,000 per annum, but the government pays out 
greenbacks only. These are sold at 65 cents on the dollar, more or less, 
according to the quotation of gold in New York, and are bought for remit- 
tance to the East. The cost of remitting being probably 5 per cent less. 
The greenback currency does not therefore remain on the Pacific, by force 
of the less cost of sending it to New York. Thus, at the last dates, May 
21, greenbacks in San Fancisco were 65 cents per dollar, and on the same 
day in New York they were 67 cents per dollar; on the day the mail 
arrived in New York the greenbacks were worth 69£ cents per dollar. 
To have remitted $1,000 in gold would have cost $1,055, which sum in- 
vested in greenbacks and sold in New York would have produced $1,113 
in gold. Instead of losing $55 there would have been a profit of $58. 
The remittance ran the risk of the paper depreciating instead of appre- 
ciating during the remittance. If the depreciation is very rapid few will 
take the risk of the remittance, and will sti d prefer gold. 
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CITY BANK RETURNS THE PAST MONTH. 

We give below our usual bank returns for the cities of New York, 
Boston, and Philadelphia. No important changes during the month are to 
be noted. The decrease in circulation will be found to have continued in 
New York and also in Philadelphia. This will go on undoubtedly until 
the decision in the Court of Appeals is made on the constitutional ques- 
tion whether greenbacks are legal tenders. Two cases have been argued 
this (June) term, and we shall probably know the opinion of the court 
at the next term in September. 

NEW YORK BANKS. 


New Yoke Banks. ( Capital , 

Jan., 1863, $69,494,677 : 

; Jan., 1862, 

$69,498,577.) 

Date. 


Loans. 

Specie. 

Circulation. 

Net Deposits. 

Clearings. 

January 

8,.. • • • 

$178,810,009 

$86,964,560 

$9,7 54,856 

$169,163,246 

$186,861,762 

44 

10, 

176,816,010 

36,770,746 

9,651,563 

162,878,249 

249,796,489 

u 

17,.. ... 

176,606,668 

87,681,465 

9,241,670 

164,666,003 

814,471,457 

It 

24,.. • • . 

179,288,266 

88,649,794 

9,083,419 

168,269,228 

298,861,866 

February 7, 

179,892,161 

38,248,839 

8,780,154 

166,342,777 

802,852,571 

M 

14,. ... 

178,108.692 

88,426,460 

8,756,817 

167,720,880 

265,189,104 

h 

21 r . ... 

178, 3S5, 880 

87,981,810 

8,762,586 

170,108,758 

291,242,929 

u 

28, 

179,968,842 

89,612,256 

8,739,969 

178,912,695 

840,674,444 

March 

7,.... . 

181,098,822 

39,705,089 

8,693,175 

174,689,712 

844,484,442 

4. 

14, 

177,876,949 

36,110,086 

8,657,016 

172,944,084 

807,370,817 

II 

21, 

173,829,479 

88,955,122 

8,609,723 

167,004,166 

277,881,361 

M 

28...... 

172,448,626 

84,317,691 

8,560,602 

163,363,846 

281,326,258 

April 

4, 

178,038,019 

34,267,121 

8,348,094 

160,216,418 

287,347,704 

14.... 

170,846,288 

85,406,145 

8,178,091 

159,894,731 

264,468,080 

ii 

1 8 ,.. • • • 

169,182,822 

36,761,696 

8,039,558 

164,122,146 

259,417,565 

it 

26, 

171,079,322 

87,175,067 

7,665,649 

167,868,999 

268,664,781 

May 

2 

177,864,966 

86.846,628 

7,201,169 

167,696,916 

855,567,782 

9,.... 

180,114,988 

39,002,638 

7,080,565 

168,879,130 

867,660,781 

M 

16„.... 

180,711,072 

88,656,642 

6,901,700 

168,879,180 

853,846,664 

II 

£8...... 

181,819,861 

88,644,865 

6,780,678 

167,666,668 

880,804,748 

II 

80...... 

181,826,866 

37,692,634 

6,494,875 

166,261,121 

807,680,918 

June 

6,.. . . . 

182,746,080 

87,241,670 

6,841,091 

102,767,154 

289,757,539 

« 

13 r , ... 

180,808,828 

87,884,128 

6,210,404 

169,551,150 

802,877,276 

!l 

20 

177,083,296 

88,814,206 

6,120,252 

157,123,801 

259,483,221 


BOSTON BANKS. 


Boston Banks. ( Capital , Jan., 1863, 1 ; Jan., 1862, $88,281,700.) 








Due 

Due 

Date. 

Loans. 

Specie. 

Circulation. 

Deposits. 

to banks. 

from banks. 

Jan. 

5,. 

. $77,839,046 

$7,672,028 

$8,190,496 

$38,372,648 



“ 

12,., 

77, 427, m 

7,751,000 

8,873,000 

88,063,800 

17,006,000 

13,520,000 

N 

19,., 

76.624,700 

7,710,600 

8,199,600 

33,862,000 

16.547,800 

18.727,700 

II 

26.., 

76,854,000 

7,710,700 

8,008,600 

83,847,000 

16,811,700 

18,958,000 

Feb. 

2,.. 

76,496,800 

7,685,000 

8,865,000 

84,076,800 

16,889,000 

14,490,000 

ii 

9,.. 

78,421,000 

7,707.000 

8,074,000 

35,178,600 

16,982,000 

14,188,000 
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Dae 

Dne 

Date. 

Loans. Specie. Circulation. Deposits. 

to banks. 

from banks. 

** 

16,.. 

78,481,000 

7,794,000 

8,001,000 

84,9Q8,U00 

17,070,700 

14,095,500 

.. 

28,.. 

, 78,782,600 

7,624,000 

8,002,000 

34,965,500 

17,831,000 

14,683,800 

Mar 

. 2,.. 

79,127,500 

7,558.000 

8,001,980 

85,245,600 

1 7,628,600 

15,004,000 

“ 

9,.. 

79,274,700 

7,682,000 

8,225,000 

85,215,000 

17,340,400 

14,446,500 

44 

16,.. 

79,636,184 

7,609,288 

7,780,062 

82,955,149 

17,280,800 

18,484,600 

•4 

80,.. 

77,985,000 

7,572,600 

7,598,800 

31,604,600 

17,074.400 

11,601,800 

April 6,. . 

76,938,600 

7,703,800 

7,963,500 

32,687,000 

15.444.000 

12,280,600 

«« 

13,.. 

74,551,013 

7,812,895 

7,762,915 

32,494,822 

14,557,000 

12,947,800 

u 

20,.. 

78,459,160 

7,799,315 

7,278,506 

88,209,742 

14,182,000 

12.668,000 

.1 

27,.. 

73,558,000 

7,838,800 

7,040,000 

82,781,500 

13,803,000 

11,966,700 

May 4,.. 

73,218,165 

7,854,781 

7,433,496 

31,949,762 

13,237,700 

11,622,600 

“ 

11,.. 

78,062,789 

7,847,849 

7,688,233 

81,809,985 

13,147,000 

11,800,000 

.* 

18,.. 

73,068,698 

7,794,046 

7,167,827 

82,192,770 

12,863,600 

11,782,000 

.. 

25... 

72,874,000 

7,777,000 

7,011,700 

88,000,000 

12,787,000 

11,748,000 

June 1... 

73,424,000 

7,751,000 

6,918,000 

32,675,000 

12,785,000 

10,704,500 

44 

8,.. 

78,692,000 

7,788,557 

7,030,286 

31,723,285 

12,626,700 

10,874,700 

II 

15,.. 

78,237,000 

7.780,000 

7,109,000 

81,477,600 

12,285,600 

10,641,000 

II 

22,.. 

78,851,000 

7,697,000 

7,844,500 

81,866,800 

12,504,600 

10,914,700 


PHILADELPHIA BANKS. 

Philadelphia Banks. (Capital, Jan., 1863, f 11/740,080; 1862, $11,970,180.) 

Due Due 


Date. 

Loans. 

Specie. 

Circulation. 

Deposits. 

to banks. 

from banks. 

Jan. 

6,... 

$87,679,675 

$4,510,750 $4,504,116 $28,429,189 $6,948,786 $1,994,928 

u 

12,... 

87,583,757 

4,544,786 

4,460,676 

28,018,702 

6,890,968 

1,848,982 

t* 

19,... 

87,416,694 

4,549,369 

4,882.620 

27,877,069 

7,050,847 

2,276,906 

«« 

26,... 

87,479,712 

4,572,419 

4,284,947 

28,778,617 

6,766,980 

2,638,986 

Feb 

2, . . . 

87,268,894 

4,562,580 

4,181,508 

29,231,758 

6,698,210 

2,909,867 

«* 

9,... 

37,386,367 

4,319,706 

4,039,918 

28,062,164 

6,958,215 

2,618,086 

M 

16,... 

87.710,851 

4.272,347 

3.888,185 

28,759,049 

7,452,668 

2,432,078 

U 

23,... 

87,720,460 

4,276,761 

8,772,781 

29,842,696 

7,418,249 

2,708,196 

Mar. 

2,... 

37,901,080 

4,267,626 

8.696,097 

80,178,518 

7,185,670 

2,768,862 

it 

9,... 

38608,871 

4,249,086 

8.608,870 

80,679,259 

7,100,258 

2.499,189 

« 

16,... 

39,260,028 

4,247,817 

8,684,880 

80,549.587 

7,476,603 

1,939.449 

it 

23,... 

39,458,384 

4,247,688 

8,295,862 

80.106,136 

7,418,482 

1,935,014 

ii 

80,... 

38,937,612 

4,811,704 

3,869,194 

29,171,288 

6,601,758 

2,168,007 

Apr, 

. 6,... 

37.616,520 

4,389,252 

8,874,417 

29,581,659 

6,768,658 

2.770,129 

•« 

13,... 

86,250,402 

4,848,242 

8,296,685 

80,117,527 

6,953.809 

8,014,229 

14 

20,... 

86,295,644 

4,848 988 

8,185,042 

81,069,644 

6,806.809 

8,018,727 

44 

27,... 

86,482,058 

4,846,877 

8.078,921 

81,021,799 

5.448,124 

2,669,868 

May 1,... 

86,587,294 

4,855,824 

2,989,428 

80,869,231 

6,828,898 

2,891,087 

41 

11,... 

86,693,179 

4,859 865 

2,901,600 

80,949,781 

4,976,939 

2,542,792 

II 

18,... 

86, 887, 30t 

4,357,119 

2,866,121 

81,892.308 

4,640,623 

2.686,279 

“ 

25,... 

87,116,093 

4,857,169 

2,808.109 

82,465,953 

4.623,892 

2,480.714 

June 1,... 

87,143,937 

4,857,021 

2,706.953 

31,888.763 

4.707.278 

2,863,648 

14 

8... 

87,157,769 

4,857,076 

2,649,238 

31,549,339 

4,645,712 

2,313,744 

“ 

15,... 

87,228,627 

4,857,025 

2,621/»98 

31,648,969 

4,914,425 

2,802,278 

it 

22,... 

87,219,216 

4,856,744 

2,596,115 

31,293,830 

4,868,496 

2,065,913 


BANK OF ENGLAND. 


The directors of the Bank of England raised their rate of discount from 
3 to 3£ per cent on Saturday the 16th of May, and made a further ad- 
vance to 4 per cent on Thursday, the 21st of May. The rates in the 
open market had been for some days above the Bank minimum. 

The following comparative table will be found of interest, affording, as 
it does, a view of the bank returns, the Bank rate of discount, and the 
price of wheat in London during a period of three years, corresponding 
with the date of our last returns, June 6 : 
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At corresponding dates with the week ending 
June 6, 1663. 

Circulation, including bank post bills.. . 

Public deposits 

Other deposits 

Government securities 

Other securities 

Reserve of notes and coin 

Coin and bullion 

Bank rate of discount 

Average price of wheat 


1561. 

£20,486,865 
7 219,540 
10.714,028 
9.916,606 
19.862,603 
6,560,122 
11,940,817 
6 per cent. 
65s. 5d. 


1862 . 

£21,615,248 
7,518,009 
18,188,186 
10,336,491 
19,409,873 
9,286,183 
16,486,723 
3 p. cent. 

55s. 2d. 


1561 . 

£21,009 892 
8,779,887 
18,896,450 
11,151.395 
2 1,1 4", 649 
8,607,188 
14,425,653 
4 per cent. 
46s. 6d. 


Subjoined is our usual table with the returns brought down to June 
3d, 1863: 


WSKKLT BTATK1IKNT. 





Public 

Private 


Coin oAd 

Rate of 

DftH 

i. 

Circulation, 

Deposits. 

Dcpo&ita. 

Securities. 

Bullfcg/ 

Discount. 

Dec. 

17... 

£19,932,360 

£8,507,144 

£14,w33,994 

£30,539,868 

£15,031,668 

8 

pr. ct. 

44 

24... 

20,150,398 

8,654,499 

14,306,497 

81,846.731 

14,870,N&5 

8 

,1 

t. 

81... 

20,616,485 

8,888,717 

15,469,254 

82,488,020 

14,956,4^1 

8 

« 

J in. 

7... 

20,927,993 

8,782,808 

14,393,808 

32,620,233 

14,685,666^ 

-8 

u 

M 

14... 

21,018.849 

4,280,730 

16,772,782 

31,165,075 

14,102, lf9 

4 

44 

ll 

21... 

20.893,931 

4,965,798 

14,998,225 

80,227,086 

13,855,849 

4 

It 

M 

28... 

20,771,286 

5,416,868 

14,414,768 

80,288,866 

18,611,828 

5 

tt 

Feb. 

4... 

20,709,154 

6,351,617 

18.852,287 

29,997,283 

18,692,136 

6 

It 

«« 

11... 

20,444,454 

6,952,808 

13,596,856 

30,288,406 

14,070,661 

5 

It 

u 

18... 

19,916,496 

7,413,275 

18,769,276 

29,890,508 

14,589,222 

4 

tt 

.« 

25... 

19,715,828 

7,901,658 

18,867,158 

29.709.079 

14,614,096 

4 

44 

Mar. 

4... 

20,822,055 

8,036,003 

18,868,086 

30,880,805 

14,504.517 

4 

It 

.« 

11... 

19,801,665 

8,673,899 

13,282,605 

81,096,327 

14,828,178 

4 

ft 

ft 

17... 

20,012,381 

9,848,499 

13,003,088 

81,482,170 

14,647,812 

4 

tt 

I* 

24... 

20,136,276 

10,364,471 

12,742,282 

81,896,338 

16,026,274 

4 

tt 

Apr. 

1... 

20,965,228 

10,107,041 

13,172,090 

82,775.752 

15,141,755 

4 

tt 

u 

8... 

21,279,839 

6,714,109 

14,829,832 

80,946,784 

1 4,963,836 

4 

tt 

M 

16... 

21.826,320 

6,769,276 

15,013,391 

29,974,677 

15.229,287 

4 

tt 

<1 

22... 

21,418,226 

6,316,413 

14,739,897 

80,182,633 

16,387,151 

8 

tt 

tl 

29... 

21,452,800 

7,178,812 

13,606,939 

29,994,819 

15,348,492 

H 

tt 

May 

6... 

21,876,999 

7,241,739 

13,122,087 

29,718.602 

15,141,760 

8 

It 

44 

18... 

21,262,916 

6,785.137 

13.727,556 

80,201,120 

14,653,141 

3 

44 

M 

20... 

21,268,815 

7,610,278 

18,983.654 

81.484,816 

14,629,451 

4 

tt. 

u 

27... 

20,909,819 

8,002,846 

18,842,718 

81,412,190 

14,500,019 

4 

ft 

June 

8... 

21,009,892 

8,779,887 

13,896,450 

82,889,044 

14,425,553 

4 

tt 


FINANCES OF NEW YORK CITY. 
controller’s annual report. 

The annual report of the Controller in relation to the finances of the 
Corporation, was submitted by Mr. Brennan to the Common Council, at 
the meeting of the two Boards, June 25, 1863. 

OPERATIONS AND CONDITION OF THE TREASUUY. 

The amount of money in the City Treasury December 
31, 1861, as stated in the Controler’s annual report, 


for 1861, page 7, was $2,798,55 2 38 

The receipts into the treasury from all sources during the 

year 1862, as stated on page — , amounted to 15,762,277 22 


Total $18,560,829 60 
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The amount of warrants on the Treasury 
paid by the Chamberlain, and by him 
returned to the Controller in 1862, * 

as stated on page — , was $16,82 7,477 45 

Deduct amount refunded on various ac- 
counts, as detailed on page — , 559 57 

$16,826,917 88 

Balance remaining in Treasury, December 31, 1862, as 

stated in the Chamberlain’s report, page — , $1,733,911 72 

8UMMART OF RECEIPTS. 

The receipts on City Treasury were : — 

General Fund $1,226,375 98 

Taxes 5,154,176 35 

LOANS. 

Revenue Bonds of 1862 1,034,800 00 

Assessment Fund Bonds 1865 100,000 00 

Street Improvement Fund Redemption Bonds of 1865 . . 600,000 00 

Union Defense Fund Redemption Bonds of 1864 895,570 00 

Volunteer Soldiers’ Family Aid Fund Bonds, No. 2. . . . 500,000 00 

Volunteer Soldiers’ Family Aid Fund Bonds, No. 3. . . . 500,000 00 

Volunteer Soldiers’ Bounty Fund Bonds 500, <>00 00 

Volunteer Soldiers’ Family Aid Fund Bonds No. 4. . . . 43,100 00 

Croton Water Stock of 1883 250,000 00 

Central Park Improvement Fund Stock of 1876 604,600 00 

The following were the principal items of receipts on trust and special 
accounts : 

Assessment Fund $668 217 91 

Central Park Fund 5,815 12 

Central Park Improvement Fund 9,990 00 

Croton Water Works Extension and New Reservoir. . . . 16,908 43 

Interest on Assessment. 136,912 72 

Lands purchased for Taxes and Assessments 21,133 30 

Street Improvement Fund 783,465 31 

Volunteer Soldiers’ Aid Fund 502,302 50 

Union Defense Fund 37,636 54 

Old books account 11,547 37 


Making a total with other items $2,219,903 92 

THE SINKING FUND. 

The Sinking Fund for the Redemption of the City Debt, 853,228 48 
The Sinking Fund for the Payment of Interest on the 

City Debt 1,280,522 49 


Total receipts $15,762,277 22 

SUMMARY OF DISBURSEMENTS. 

The disbursements for all purposes were as follows: 

On City Account . — For the support of the City Gov- 
ernment, <kc t $6,924,596 58 
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Loans . — Revenue Assessment, Union Defense Fund, 
and Volunteer Soldiers* Family Aid Fund Bonds $2,967,000 00 

Trust and Special Accounts Assessments. — Assess- 
ment Fund $666,995 87 

Charges on Arrears of Taxes 777 89 

Central Park Improvement Fund 630,641 64 

Croton Water Works Extension and New Reservoir. . . 397,666 70 

Interest on Assessments 147,209 99 

Street Improvement Fund 614,422 86 

Volunteer Soldiers* Bounty Fund 489,648 22 

Volunteer Soldiers* Family Aid Fund 1,248,667 81 


And other item^ making a total of. $4,222,766 26 

THE SINKING FUNDS. 

The Sinking Fund for the Redemption of the City Debt.. $1,465,449 31 
The Sinking Fund for Payment of Interest on the City 
Debt ’ 1,245,082 94 


$2,710,532 25 


Total payments , $16,826,917 88 


AGGREGATE APPROPRIATIONS AND EXPENDITURES ON CITY ACCOUNT. 

The following table exhibits the aggregate amount of appropriations and 
expenditures on city account, for and during the years stated : 


Appropriations. Expenditures. 

1858, Dec. 31, balance. . . $988,805 66 

1859 6,864,667 06 $6,681,852 94 

1860 6,571,965 09 6,413,420 22 

1861 6,837,315 36 6,733,505 35 

1862 6,248,164 24 6,907,936 36 


Appropriations $27,510,917 41 $26,736,714 87 

Expenditures 26,736,714 87 


Balance $774,202 54 


The necessary means to defray the ordinary expenses of the city govern- 
ment are derived from the following sources, viz.: 

1. The general fund, which comprises all the revenues of the corporation, 
except such as have been specially appropriated and pledged to the sinking 
funds. 

2. The annual taxes, which are included in the general levy made by the 
Board of Supervisors, for State, county, and city purposes. 

The practice of aggregating all the unappropriated revenues under one 
head, entitled the 44 General Fund,** which was commenced in 1859, (see 
Controller’s annual report for that year, page 23,) has since been recognized 
and confirmed by law. 

VALUATIONS OF PROPERTY. 

By the annual return of the Commissioners of Taxes and Assessments 
to the Board of Supervisors, the aggregate valuations of property within 
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the city and county, as assessed for taxes, in and for the year 1862, was as 
follows : 

Real estate $399,550,404 


Personal estate, viz. : 

Belonging to residents $161,635,344 

Belonging to non-residents 10,780,687 

172,410,031 


Total, as reported by the Commissioners $571,972,435 

The rates and amounts of taxes ascertained by the Board of Supervisors 
to be necessary to be imposed for 1862 was as follows: 

FOR THE USE OF THE STATE. 

For common schools $428,309 10' 

For canals, volunteer militia, and 

general purposes 1,784,621 24 

$2,212,930 34 


For county purposes, including the support of police . 2,442,652 00 

For city purposes. 4,962,226 38 


Amount required for the payment of appropriations.. . $9,617,808 72 

To supply deficiencies in the product of the levy, as 

per section 6 of chapter 203 of the laws of 1801.. . 288,462 38 


Total amount required to be levied.. $9,906,271 10 

The amount of the yearly taxes levied in this county during the last four 
years was as follows : 


For the use of the For county and 

corporation. State purposes. Total 

1809 $6,548,034 11 $3,314,891 98 $9,860,926 09 

1860 6,085,448 60 3,673,059 26 9,758,507 86 

1861 6,713,293 40 4,914,338 88 11,627,632 28 

1862 6,111,056 08 4,795,215 02 9,906,271 10 


$24,455,832 19 $16,697,505 14 $41,153,337 33 

TAXES ON PERSONAL ESTATE. 

The amount of personal estate annually assessed for taxes ih this county 
is only about thirty per cent of the aggregate valuations of taxable pro- 
perty, as will be seen by the following statement : 


Real estate. Personal estate. 

1859 $379,051,530 $172,971,192 

1860 398,533,619 178,697,037 

1861 406, 882-, 790 174,624,306 

1862 399,551,314 172,416,031 


There has been received, io part payment for arms and 
munitions furnished for the use of the United States 
through the Union Defense Committee, the sum of. . 

Less — Amount of expenditures on account of the Union 
Defense fund, in excess of the $1,000,000 borrowed in 
1861, upon Union Defense fund bonds 


$106,251 79 
1,822 00 


Total 


$104,429 79 
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DEBT OP THE CORPORATION. 

The aggregate funded and temporary indebtedness of the 
corporation, at the close of the year 1862, as stated in 
the Controller's report for that year, page 73, was. . . . $25,509,244 

The amount of stocks and bonds issued in 1862, was.. . . 5,021,070 


Total 


$30,627,314 


The amount redeemed and cancelled in 1862, was as follows, viz.: 


Revenue bonds of 1861 $390,300 

Revenue bonds of 1862 851,200 

Assessment bonds 295,600 

Union Defense fund bonds. 1,000,000 

Volunteer Soldiers’ Family Aid fund 

bonds, No. 1 500,000 

Public building stock, No. 3 50,000 

Public stock for rebuilding Tompkins 

Market 17,000 

Water stock of 1858. 4,300 

Water stock of 1860 27,272 


3,135.672 00 


Total amount, December 31, 1862 

The sinking fund for the redemption of the city debt, 

on December 31, 1862, amounted to 

On December 31, 1858, it was 


$27,491,642 00 

$7,227,835 12 
2,698,021 19 


Increase in four yeare $4,529,813 93 

It will be seen from the above, that while the debt has been increased 
the means of paying the same have also been increased in nearly the same 
ratio. 


NATIONAL BANKING ASSOCIATIONS. 

CIRCULAR OP INSTRUCTIONS WITH FORM FOR U8E OP THOSE DESIRING TO 
ESTABLISH NATIONAL BANKS. 

We gave last month the substance of the form prepared at the United 
States Treasury Department, for the use of those persons who propose to 
associate in the establishment of National Banking Associations. Since 
then we have received a copy of the circular in full, and give it below, 
and we think it will be found to contain all the information needed by 
any desiring to organize an association under the act : 

Treasury Department, Office of the 1 
Controller of the Currency, > 
Washington, , 1863. ) 

For the instruction and guidance of those who may desire to form 
Banking Associations under the act entitled u An act to provide a National 
Currency, secured by a pledge of United States stocks, and to provide for 
▼ol. xux. — jro, x. 5 
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the circulation and redemption thereof,” approved February 25, 1863, 
the following information is given : 

1. The corporate name of these associations will be National Banks, 
and they will be designated as the First, Second, Third, etc., etc., National 
Bank of the place in which they may be located. Even where there is 
but one in a particular town, and no prospect of another, it will still be 
designated as the First National Bank. 

2. Before a certificate is given by the controller authorizing an associ- 
ation organized under this law to commence the business of banking, ac- 
cording to the provisions of the 10th section of the act, such association 
will be required to transfer and deliver to the Treasurer of the United 
States interest-bearing bonds to an amount equal to not less than one- 
third of its capital stock paid in. Neither Certificates of Indebtedness, 
V* Treasury Notes, nor any other evidence of temporary loan, are re- 
garded as the “bonds” contemplated by the 4th section of the act. 

3. On the certificate of each bond to be deposited with the Treasurer, 
as the basis of the National Currency to be issued thereon, there must be 
written or printed (to be signed by the president or cashier of the associ- 
ation deposting the same) substantially the following words: 

“ This bond is deposited with the Treasurer of the United States by 
the [here insert the No.] National Bank at [here insert the name of the 
place] in trust for said bank, and to secure the redemption and payment 
of the notes delivered to said bank, under the act of Congress entitled 
‘An act to provide a National Currency, secured by a pledge of United 
States stocks, and to provide for the circulation and redemption thereof,’ 
approved February 25, 1863.” 

A description of the bonds just deposited will be entered upon the 
books of the Treasurer and on the books of the Controller, and the bonds 
will be kept in the fire-proof vaults of the Treasury. 

With these precautions on the part of the National Banks and the 
proper officers of the government, it is difficult to conceive of any con- 
tingency by which any loss or injury can result to the owners of bonds 
by reason of their having been deposited with the Treasurer. 

4. The United States bonds held by the National Banks, and that part 
of their capital invested in these bonds, are, it is understood, exempt from 
National and State taxation. For the amount of National tax to which 
they will be subject on their circulation, and on their profits, and for 
license, reference is made to the laws of Congress relating to the internal 
revenue. The 19th section of the act is superseded by the 7th section of 
an act to provide ways and means for the support of the government, ap- 
proved March 3, 1863. 

5. Circulating notes of the highest style of engraving, and printed on 
the best quality of paper, will be furnished to the National Banks at the 
expense of the government, under the provisions of the act, at the earliest 
day practicable, and in the order in which the banks are organized. The 
notes will first be supplied to the associations organized under the act; 
and inasmuch as serious doubts seem to be entertained in regard to the 
power of Congress to enlarge or in any way to affect the privileges of 
corporations created by State authority, it may be deemed best to have 
these doubts removed by the opinion of the Attorney-General, or the de- 
cision of a competent court, before the National Currency is furnished to 
existing State banks, under the 62d section of the act. 
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6. Except in special cases, which in the judgment of the Controller, 
may render an actual examination necessary, the statement, under oath, 
of the president and cashier and a majority of the directors of the re- 
spective National Banks, setting forth the place of residence of the di- 
rectors, and the amount of stock held and owned by each — the amount 
of capital actually paid in, and the fact that the requirements of the act 
have been fully and in good faith complied with — will be considered suf- 
ficent evidence to entitle the association to commence the business of 
banking; and on the receipt of such statement the Controller will give 
to the associations respectively the certificate contemplated by the 10th 
section of the act. 

7. It is of the highest importance that in the organization of associa- 
tions the requirements of the 6th section of the act should be fully com- 
plied with. 

The right of a partner to seal and acknowledge for a copartner is at 
least questionable. It is therefore important, if partners unite in the pre- 
liminary certificate for the organization of a National Bank, that they 
should sign, seal, and acknowledge the same individually, and not as co- 
partners. It is also desirable that the same rule should be observed in 
the articles of association. 

8. The act provides that the preliminary certificate, with a copy of the 
articles of association which shall have been adopted, shall be forwarded 
to the Controller, etc. This would seem to indicate that these instru- 
ments should bear date about the same time, and, as near as may be, be 
concurrent acts. 

9. Section 1 1 of the act seems to require that the articles of associa- 
tion should limit or fix the time for which the association is to continue. 
The copy of the articles to be forwarded to the Controller should be cer- 
tified to by some officer of the association as being a true copy. 

10. The oath required to be taken and subscribed by the directors, duly 
certified by the officer administering the same, must be forwarded to the 
Controller before the certificate contemplated by the 10th section will be 
given. Whenever a new director or directors are elected, the oath taken 
and subscribed by him or them, and duly certified must also be forwarded 
to the Controller. 

11. All erasures and interlineations are to be carefully avoided in the 
preliminary certificates and articles of association. 

12. The names of the associates should be written in full in the pre- 
liminary certificate and articles of association. 

13. The original articles of association will require a five cent stamp 
for each sheet of paper used, and the preliminary certificate a five* cent 
stamp. 

14. Form of preliminary certificates, of articles of association, and of 
certificates to entitle the associations to commence the business of bank- 
ing, will be furnished at this office. Forms of reports will also be fur- 
nished in due time. 

GENERAL FORM OF ARTICLES OF ASSOCIATION. 

Articles of association entered into by and between the undersigned, for 
the purpose of organizing a banking association, to carry on the business of 
banking under the act of Congress, entitled “ An act to provide a National 
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Currency, secured by a pledge of United States stocks, and to provide for 
the circulation and redemption thereof,” approved February 25, 1863. 

1. The name and title of this association shall be, The National 

Bank of . 

2. The place of business of this association shall be at in the State 

of . 

3. The board of directors of this association shall consist of stock- 

holders. The first meeting of the stockholders for the election of directors, 
shall be held at , on the day of , 186-. 

4. The regular annual meetings of the stockholders for the election of 
directors, shall be on the second Tuesday of January of each year; but if 
for any cause an election shall not be held on that day, it may be held on 
some other day, according to the provisions of the 40th section of the act. 

5. The capital stock of this association shall bo thousand dollars ; 

but the same may be from timo to time increased, subject to the limitations 

of the act, to any sum not exceeding dollars ; and in such increase of 

capital each stockholder shall have the privilege of subscribing for such num- 
ber of shares of the proposed increase of stock as he may be entitled to, 
according to the number of shares owned by him before the increase is 
made. 

The shares of stock shall be one hundred dollars each. 

6. The board of directors (two -thirds of whom shall be a quorum to do 
business) shall elect one of their number to be president, who shall hold his 
office, (unless he should become disqualified, or be sooner removed by a 
two-thirds vote of all the members of the board,) for the term for which 
he was elected a director ; and they shall have power to appoint a cashier, 
and such other officers and clerks as may be required to transact the busi- 
ness of the association ; to fix the salaries to be paid to them, and to define 
their respective duties ; and to continue them in office or to dismiss them, 
as, in the opinion of a majority of the board, the interest of the association 
may demand. The board of directors shall, by their by-laws, specify by 
what officers of the association, or committees of the board, the regular 
banking business of the association shall be transacted, but no loan on real 
and personal security shall be made without the consent thereto of a ma- 
jority of the directors. 

The board of directors shall also have power to require bonds from the 
officers of the association, and to fix the penalty thereof; to regulate the 
manner in which elections of directors shall be held, and to appoint judges 
of the elections ; to provide for an increase of the capital stock of this as- 
sociation, and the manner in which the increase shall be made ; to make all 
by-laws that may be required to regulate the business of the association, 
and generally to do and perform all acts which are proper to be done by a 
board of directors, which are not inconsistent with these articles of associa- 
tion, and subject to the limitations and restrictions of the act of Congress 
under which this association is organized. 

7. This association shall continue for the period of nineteen years, unless 
sooner dissolved by the act of a majority of the stockholders thereof. 

8. These articles of association may be changed or amended at any time 
by a vote of stockholders owning a majority of the stock of the association, 
and any three stockholders may call a meeting of the stockholders for this 
purpose. 

[Here should follow names of associates.] 
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SOUTHERN POSTAL REVENUES, 

The expenditures of the Post-office Department for tho 

year which ended June 30, 1862, were $2,924,290 48 

The receipts for the same period were 1,911,189 05 

Excess of expenditure over receipts $1,013,101 43 

The law increasing postage to a uniform rate of ten cents a letter went 
into operation on the 1st July, 1862. 

The expenditures for the next succeeding quarter, end- 
ing September 30, 1862, were. $789,571 77 

Receipts for same quarter 717,191 60 

Excess of expenditures over receipts $71,380 17 

The receipts for the next succeeding quarter, ending 

December 31, 1862, were 772,776 27 

Expenditures for same quarter 657,745 45 

« 

Excess of receipts for this quarter over the expenditures $115,020 82 

The total receipts for the first six months of the present 

fiscal year $1,489,957 87 

Total expenditures for same period 1,447,317 22 

Excess of receipts over expenditures $42,640 65 


In connection with the foregoing statement, we may mention that the 
Post-office Department has succeeded in procuring the manufacture, in 
this city, of a very handsome twenty-cent stamp. This stamp presents a 
very excellent likeness of General Washington, and is in all respects a 
credit to the engravers. The department is now filling orders for stamps 
of this denomination, which will increase the convenience of paying post- 
age on double letters and packages, and will be found useful in the absence 
of specie and small notes as change. 


APPROPRIATIONS OF THE LAST SESSION OF CONGRESS. 

The following is the official recapitulation of the appropriations made 
at the last session of Congress : 


Legislative executive, judicial, and miscellaneous $12,478,445 

Deficiencies for the legislative, executive, etc. 1,093,252 

For the support of the army 729,861,898 

Deficiency for the support of the army 108,732,745 

Fortifications 6,850,000 

Naval service 89,848,205 

Post-office Department 12,930,000 

Diplomatic and consular 1,260,544 

Invalid and other pensions ’ 7,685,300 

Indian Department 2,131,885 

Military Academy 183,394 


Total, 


$973,055,670 
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COMMERCIAL REGULATIONS. 


DECISIONS OF TREASURY DEPARTMENT UNDER TEE TARIFF ACT OF JULY 

14, 1862. 

The following decisions have been made by the Secretary of the Treas- 
ury, of questions arising upon appeals by importers from the decisions of 
collectors, relating to the proper classification, under the tariff act of July 
14, 1862, of certain articles of foreign manufacture and production en- 
tered at the ports of New York and San Francisco : 

FLAX YARN. 

Treasury Department , May 8, 1 863. 

Sir : Messrs. Shaw <fc Coffin have appealed from your decision assess- 
ing duty, at the rate of 35 per cent ad valorem, on certain “flax yarn ” 
imported by them per “ St. Andrew ” and “ Kersenese.” 

Messrs. Shaw & Coffin claim to enter the article in question as “ im- 
ported yarn of flax and jute, which we have always understood to be 20 
per cent duty.” 

Under the 4th subdivision of section 14 of the act of March, 1861, a 
duty of 30 per cent is imposed ; and under the 5th subdivision of section 
10 of the act of July 14, 1862, an additional duty of 5 per cent is levied 
on “ all other manufactures of flax, or of which flax shall be the compo- 
nent material of chief value, and not otherwise provided.” 

It thus appears your decision was strictly in accordance With the ex- 
ing tariffs, and it is hereby affirmed. 

I am, very respectfully, 

Geo. Harrington, Acting Sec . of the Treasttry. 

Hiram Barney, Collector , c£c., M. Y. 

CERTAIN BOOKS AND TRACTS. 

Treasury Department , May 14, 1863. 

Sir : I have had under consideration your report on the application of 
Wm. Wardlaw, Esq., for the admission, free of duty, of certain “books 
and tracts” imported by the Protestant Episcopal Society of New York 
city, for distribution among the Jews. 

I do not consider books or other goods, imported by any society for 
the purpose of distribution, as coming within the provisions of the 23d 
section of the tariff act of March 2, 1861, admitting free of duty books 
and other articles “specially imported, in good faith, for the use of any 
society incorporated or established for philosophical, literary, or religious 
purposes,” etc. 

You will please notify Mr. Wardlaw to that effect, and returu to him 
the papers which are herewith transmitted. 

Very respectfully, 

S. P. Chase, Sec . of the Treasury . 

Hiram Barney, Esq., Collector , Mew York. 
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WIDTH OF SILK VELVETS. 

Treasury Departments May 16, 1863. 

Sir : \ have considered the appeal of C. Gignoux & Co. from your de- 
cision assessing duty, at the rate of 40 per cent, on certain “ silk velvets ” 
imported by them. 

The appellants claim that the velvets measure 19£ inches in width, in- 
cluding the selvage, and thereby cost less than $3 per square yard, and 
are subject, under section 2 of the tariff act of August 6, 1861, to 30 per 
cent duty. 

The appellants further state, that the selvage of the velvets in question 
is of no greater width than is absolutely necessary to make the article 
complete and merchantable. 

The question in this case is limited to the consideration — whether the 
selvage should be computed in ascertaining the square yard. If it should 
be, then the velvets cost below $3 per square yard, and are subject to 30 
per cent duty. If it should not be, then they cost more than $3 per 
square yard, and are subject to 40 per cent duty. 

Woolen manufactures pay by weight, including the selvage or list, and 
yet list is no more broadcloth than selvage is velvet; besides, if the selv- 
age is not subject to velvet, it would pay no duty, according to the course 
pursued in the measurement by the appraisers at your port, and yet it is 
a manufacture of which silk is the article of chief value. 

I am of the opinion that the selvage, being manufactured, and bought 
and sold with the velvet, is an integral part of the fabric, and should be 
included in computing the width to ascertain the square yard. 

Your decision is overruled. 

Respectfully, 

S. P. Chase, Sec. of the Treasury. 

Hiram Barnet, Esq., Collector , New York. 

AMERICAN-GROWN COTTON — NOT IDENTIFIED. 

Treasury Department , May 20, 1863. 

Sir: I have considered the appeal of Robert Roy from your decision 
assessing duty, at the rate of one-half cent per pound, on certain “cotton” 
imported by him, per ship “Prince Imperial,” from Havre. 

The appellant claims “ that under existing laws said cotton is not liable 
to any duty, because said cotton is of American growth, and was lawfully 
imported into Havre, and being now brought back, is entitled to free en- 
try as American-grown cotton.” 

The act of March 2, 1861, exempts from duty “goods, wares, and mer- 
chandise, the growth, production, or manufacture of the United States, 
exported to a foreign country and brought back to the United States in 
the same condition as when exported, upon which no drawback or bounty 
has been allowed : Provided, That all regulations to ascertain the identity 
thereof prescribed by existing laws, or which may be prescribed by the 
Secretary of the Treasury, shall be complied with.” 

In the case under consideration there is no evidence that the provisions 
of the law, and the regulations of this department in relation to the iden- 
tification of the goods have been complied with, or that any attempt to 
do so has been made. 
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Under these circumstances, your imposition of duty at the rate of one- 
half cent per pound, under section 8 of the tariff act of July 14, 1862, 
was perfectly regular. 

Your decision is hereby affirmed. 

I am, very respectfully, 

S. P. Chase, Sec. of the Treasury . 

Hiram Barnet, Esq., Collector , New York. 

COTTON BAGGING. 

Treasury Department, May 20, 1863. 

Sir : Messrs. Boaler <fe Bloomfield have appealed from your decision 
assessing duty, at the rate of 35 per cent ad valorem on certain 44 cotton 
bagging” imported by them, and allege that 44 the tariff distinctly states 
that it is to be 3 cents per square yard.” 

44 Cotton bagging ” is commercially known and understood to apply 
exclusively to articles used and suitable to be used for the baleing of cot- 
ton, without reference to material ; and this the phraseology of the law 
clearly indicates. 

The article in question is a manufacture of cotton, and doubtless may 
be used, as the appellants state, by sugar refiners; it is not, however, 
known as 44 cotton bagging,” nor is it used for the same general purposes 
as 44 cotton bagging,” being wholly unfit in material and strength. 

Section 14, third subdivision, of the tariff act of March, 1861, levies a. 
duty of 30 per cent, and section 10, fourth subdivision, of the tariff act 
of July 14, 1862, imposes an additional duty of 5 per cent 44 on all man- 
ufactures composed wholly of cotton bleached, unbleached, printed, paint- 
ed, or dyed, not otherwise provided for.” 

Under this classification you have assessed the duty, and your decision 
is hereby affirmed. 

I am, very respectfully, 

S. P. Chase, Secretary of the Treasury. 

Hiram Barnet, Collector , etc., N. Y. 

GRAPE TRIMMINGS. 

Treasury Department, May 20, 1863. 

Sir : Messrs. W. H. Horstman & Sons have appealed from your deci- 
sion assessing duty, at the rate of 40 per cent ad valorem, on certain 44 crape 
trimmings” imported by them, and allege 44 that the silk contained in the 
goods forms but a small portion of their value, and claim that they are 
subject to 35 per cent only.” 

The article in question appears to be one well known and understood 
by the experts of the customs as 44 silk and cotton trimmings,” of which 
silk is the component material of chief value, and therefore subject, under 
section 2 of the tariff act of August 5, 1861, to 40 per cent duty, assessed 
on 44 all manufactures of silk, or of which silk shall be the component 
material of chief value, not otherwise provided for.” 

Your decision is affirmed. 

I am, very respectfully, 

x S. P. Chase, Secretary of the Treasury. 

Hiram Barnet, Esq., Collector , dec., N. Y. 
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BAR IRON, ROLLED OR HAMMERED. 

Treasury Department , May 20, 1863. 

Sir: Messrs. Cornell <fe Nightingale have appealed from your deci- 
sion assessing duty at the rate of 20 per cent, and $5 per ton, on certain 
iron imported by them per steamer “City of Manchester,” and claim to 
enter it at 20 per cent ad valorem, and $3 per ton, under the first subdi- 
vision of section 3 of the tariff act of July 14, 1862, which provides an 
additional duty — 

“ On bar iron, rolled or hammered, comprising flats not less than one 
inch or more than seven inches wide, nor less than one-quarter of an ineh 
or more than two inches thick ; rounds not less than one-half an inch, 
nor more than four inches in diameter ; and squares not less than one- 
half an inch, nor more than four inches square, not exceeding in value 
the sum of $50 per ton, $2 per ton ; exceeding in value the Bum of $50 
per ton, $3 per ton.” The first subdivision of the 7th section of the tariff 
act of March 2, 1861, levies a duty of $15 per ton on iron of the fore- 
going descriptions, providing, however, that it shall not pay a less rate of 
duty than 20 cent ad valorem, and the 3d section (above quoted) of the 
act of July 14, 1862, provides an additional duty of $2 per ton on such 
iron, not exceeding in value the sum of $50 per ton, and $3 per ton if 
exceeding in value $50 per ton. 

The appraisers at your port have advised you that their opinion in re- 
gard to the interpretation of the first subdivision of section 3 of the act of 
July 14, 1862, by which the duty of 20 per cent ad valorem and $5 per 
ton, was exacted on certain iron, was given on a misconception of the 
phraseology of the law, and in error, and you report a concurrence in 
their present views. 

It appears therefore, that the iron imported by Messrs. Cornell <fe 
Nightingale is entitled to entry at 20 per cent under the act of 1861, 
and $3 per ton additional under the acj of 1862, and you will so admit it. 

I am, very respectfully, 

S. P. Chase,, Sec. of the Treasury. 

Hiram Barnet, Esq., Collector , <fcc., N. Y. 

BUTTON STUFF. 

Treasury Department , May 20, 1 863. 

Sir: Messrs. Williston, Knight <fc Co. have appealed from your de- 
cision assessing duty, at the rate of 35 per cent ad valorem on certain 
goods imported by them, classified by you as “ manufactures of worsted, 
cotton, and silk, (silk not chief value,)” and claim to enter them at 10 per 
cent ad valorem, under the clause in section 6 of the tariff act of July 14, 
« 1862, as follows : 

“ Lastings, mohair cloth, silk, twist, or other manufacture of cloth woven 
or made in patterns of such size, shape, and form, or cut in such manner 
as to be fit for shoes, slippers, boots, bootees, gaiters, and buttons, exclu- 
sively, not combined with India rubber.” 

The law declares that the goods must be fit for certain uses named “ ex- 
clusively,” and by a previous decision of this department the goods must 
be “ in strips or patterns of the size and shape, etc.,” to be entitled to en- 
try at ten per cent under above classification. 

Samples of the goods imported by Messrs. Williston, Knight <fc Co. 
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have been submitted to the experts of the customs, and also to this de- 
partment, and have been carefully examined. 

I am of opinion that the goods in question are not woven or made, or 
cut in such sizes and shapes as to render them fit for the manufacture of 
buttons exclusively, but are fit for other purposes, and therefore do not 
come within the classification entitling them to entry at 10 per cent ad 
valorem. 

Your decision is hereby affirmed. 

I am, very respectfully, 

S. P. Chase, Sec. of the Treasury. 

Hiram Barnet, Esq., Collector , dbc., N. Y. 

. CREAM OF TARTAR. 

Treasury Department , May 8, 1863. 

Sir : I have had under consideration the appeal of Messrs. Donnally 
& Co. from your decision assessing duty, at the rate of ten cents per 
pound, under section 6 of the tariff act of July 14, 1862, on certain 
“cream of tartar” imported per ship “New Ed,” from Hamburg. 

The appellants allege that the article in question is “crude tartar,” and 
subject, under the above section, to duty at the rate of six cents per pound. 

Samples of the article have been submitted to the experts of the cus- 
toms, and also to practical chemists, all of whom agree in the opinion 
that it is unquestionably “cream of tartar,” and not “crude tartar,” as 
alleged by the appellants. 

Your decision is hereby affirmed. 

I am, very respectfully, 

Geo. Harrington, Acting Sec. of the Treasury. 

Ira P. Rankin, Esq., Collector^ San Francisco . 


FRAUDS UPON THE REVENUE, ETC. 

We have received from the Department of State the following Circular 
to Consular Officers of the United States: 

Department of State , Washington , April 27, 1863. 

To the Consular Officers of the United States : 

“An act, approved March third, eighteen hundred and sixty-three, to 
prevent and punish frauds upon the revenue, to provide for the more cer- 
tain and speedy collection of claims in favor of the United States, and 
for other purposes,” was passed at the last session of Congress, a printed 
copy of which, in a newspaper, has heretofore b jen sent to you ; it will 
also be found in the volume containing the Statutes at Large, passed at 
the third session of the thirty-seventh Congress, which has also been 
transmitted to you. 

At the instance of the Secretary of the Treasury I have to direct your 
careful attention to the first section of this act, which makes important 
changes in the mode of verifying invoices. You will also observe that 
the fourteenth section of this act repeals the seventeenth section of the 
act entitled “An act increasing temporarily the duties on imports, and 
for other purposes,” approved July fourteenth, one thousand eight hun- 
dred and sixty-two, to which your attention was directed by circulars 
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numbers seventeen and twenty-nine of this department. Such parts of 
these circulars as relate especially to this section are, in consequence of 
its repeal, rescinded. 

In executing the provisions of the act first above-mentioned you will 
carefully observe the following instructions, which have been prepared, 
after consultation with the Secretary of the Treasury, for your informa- 
tion and guidance. 

You will notice that the first section of the act requires that all invoices 
of goods, wares, and merchandise imported from any foreign country into 
the United States shall be made in triplicate, and signed by the person 
or persons owning or shipping said goods, wares, or merohandise, if the 
same have actually been purchased, or by the manufacturer or owner 
thereof, if the same have been procured otherwise than by purchase, or 
by. the duly authorized agent of such purchaser, manufacturer or owner. 
These triplicates are to be regarded as parts of one and the same invoice, 
and a fee of two dollars and fifty cents is to be charged for the consular 
certificate. The Declaration required by this act is to be indorsed upon 
the invoice, or annexed thereto in such a manner as that no other invoice 
can be substituted for the original paper. The Declaration is substituted 
for the oath heretofore required by law. The oath is no longer required. 

Secondly. “ The place of shipment of merchandise is the place where 
it has been manufactured or prepared for exportation, and at which its 
journey to the United States commences, and is not necessarily the place 
where it is actually put on board ship. Thus, goods manufactured at 
Manchester or Lyons, which are put on board ship at Liverpool or Havre, 
respectively, or elsewhere, are to be considered as shipped at Manchester 
or Lyons, and the invoices must be presented to the consuls at those places, 
respectively. 

But there are classes of merchandise which are brought to a certain 
condition at one place, and are sent to a second to receive some change 
in character or value, and which, when perfected, are taken to the great 
centers of trade, as London, Liverpool, and Havre, where they are invoiced 
and shipped abroad. The invoices of such goods may be presented to 
the consuls at the places, respectively, where they are shipped on board 
of vessels, and may be certified by them, subject to a wise discretion, 
which is always to be exercised by consular officers. 

Thirdly. The parts of invoices retained by consular officers for the pur- 
pose of being transmitted to the collector of the port in the United States 
at which it is declared the entry is to be made, should be forwarded to 
the collector, in one package, by the master of the vessel in which the 
shipment is made. Consuls resident in the interior, where goods are pur- 
chased, as at Manchester or Lyons, will, in like manner, transmit the parts 
of invoices perfected by them, and intended for the collector, to the con- 
sul at the port of shipment, which is to be designated in such invoices, 
with a descriptive list, so that he may be able to compare it with the 
ship’s manifest before taking the master’s receipt, agreeably to the Form 
hereto annexed, on the delivery of the invoices at the same time with the 
ship’s papers. If, from any cause, the parts of invoices to be sent to the 
collectors of customs are not sent by the ship or vessel in which the ship- 
ment is made, such packages are to be forwarded to the collector of the 
port indicated in such invoices by the first mail, the postage to be pre- 
paid, if possible, by the consul. 
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The parts of invoices retained for the purpose of being filed in the con- 
sulate should be carefully numbered, dated, and indorsed with the names 
of the persons by whom, or in whose behalf, the declarations thereon 
were made, and be scrupulously preserved. 

Consuls, at ports where the goods are shipped on board of vessels, will 
take care to fasten the parcels transmitted to the collectors of customs 
with tape, and seal them with wax, on which is to be impressed the con- 
sular seal, so that the integrity of the package may be verified by the 
collectors when they shall be delivered. 

As goods, wares, and merchandise, arriving in ports of the United 
States unaccompanied by the triplicates of invoices, are required by the 
act of March third, one thousand eight hundred and sixty-three, to be 
withheld from entry, the importance of a very careful observance of these 
instructions, in respect to the transmission of the invoices of the goods 
by the masters of the vessels on board which they are shipped, is mani- 
fest, in order to avoid serious loss, delay, and expense. 

Fourthly . In view of the frauds upon the customs — which there is 
reason to believe are frequently committed by means of false and fraud- 
ulent invoices — the careful attention of consular officers is directed to the 
chapter of the Consular Regulations, entitled “ Verification of Invoices,” 
which is still in force, with such obvious modifications as are rendered 
necessary by the provisions of the act of March third, one thousand eight 
hundred and sixty-three, now brought to your notice. 

Fifthly . By direction of the President, under the provisions of the 
sixteenth section of the Diplomatic and Consular act, a fee of two dollars 
and fifty cents is prescribed for the verification of an invoice. 

Salaried consular officers are consequently to charge themselves, in their 
accounts with the Treasury Department, with the sum of two dollars and 
fifty cents for each and every invoice verified by them, and no consular 
officer is permitted, under any pretext, to charge a greater sum ; this sum 
includes the whole cost of the verification of an invoice in triplicate, and 
no charge is to be made for forms or postage. 

Sixthly . All fees payable to consular officers of the United States are 
to be collected in the coin of the United States, or at its representative 
value in exchange. Under a decision of the Secretary of the Treasury a 
tender either in United States coin, or its representative value in exchange 
in the currency of the country where the consular offices are respectively 
situated, is legal. In arriving at the amount which is thus payable, you 
will be guided by the 44 Synopsis of the standard weights, fineness, and 
value of foreign specie moneys in the money terms and gold of the Uni- 
ted States, prepared for the Treasury Department by the director of the 
United States mint,” with which you have heretofore been furnished, and 
the Table of Equivalents. 

Seventhly. A currency certificate is not required when the invoice is 
made out in foreign currency contained in the table of equivalents fixed 
by the laws of the United States, and hereto annexed, unless the said cur- 
rency has been debased since the date of the act of Congress determining 
its value, and also in cases where the invoice is made out in a depreciated 
currency, which is issued and circulated under the authority of any foreign 
government. In such cases special instructions will be given to consuls 
m countries so situated. 

Eighthly . When the postal regulations of the countries will permit, 
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you will pre-pay the postage on your letters transmitting invoices to con- 
suls at ports of shipment or to the collectors of customs. You will keep 
a separate account of the postages paid on these letters, and enter the 
amount as a separate item in your postage and miscellaneous account 
with this department, stating the number of invoices which you have 
transmitted during the quarter, and also the number of letters sent to 
collectors of customs and to consuls at ports with invoices, and the amount 
of postage thereon. 

Ninthly. Inquiry having been repeatedly made of this department 
whether invoices of goods require the consular verification, which goods 
are duty free when imported into the United States from any port or place 
other than the British North American Provinces, you are instructed that 
the law excepts only invoices of goods entitled to free entry under the reci- 
procity treaty with Great Britain : consequently, all invoices, with this ex- 
ception, are to be verified in the manner required by the first section of 
the act of March third, eighteen hundred and sixty-three. • 

Tenthly . Consuls are instructed that the declarations attached to the 
invoices are to be in the English language, but they are to take care that 
the signers thereof are made fully to understand their purport. 

Eleventhly. Appended to this circular are the forms of declaration and 
the form of certificate, which are required to be followed by all consular 
officers ; also a form of receipt, to be filled and signed by the master of a 
vessel receiving invoices for delivery to collectors of customs. This re- 
ceipt is to be indorsed, numbered, and filed in the consulate. Parcels 
containing these forms have been sent to all consuls ; others will be trans- 
mitted whenever they are required, if seasonable application is made to 
the department. 

William H. Seward. 


An act to prevent and punish frauds upon the revenue, to provide for the 
more certain and speedy collection of claims in favor of the United States, 
and for other purposes.* 

Be it enacted by the Senate and House of Representatives of the United 
States of America in Congress assembled , That from and after the first day 
of July, eighteen hundred and sixty-three, all invoices of goods, wares, and 
merchandise imported from any foreign country into the United States shall 
be made in triplicate, and signed by the person or persons owning or ship- 
ping said goods, wares, or merchandise, if the same have actually been pur- 
chased, or by the manufacturer or owner thereof, if the same have been 
procured otherwise than by purchase, or by the duly authorized agent of 
such purchaser, manufacturer, or owner ; and said invoices shall, at or be- 
fore the shipment thereof, be produced by the consul, vice consul, or com- 
mercial agent of the United States nearest the place of shipment for the 
use of the United States, and shall have indorsed thereon, when so produced, 
a declaration signed by said purchaser, manufacturer, owner, or agent, setting 
forth that said invoice is in all respects true ; that it contains (if the goods, 
wares, and merchandise mentioned therein are subject to ad valorem duty. 


* See Statutes at Large, vob xii„ pp. 187 , 788 ; also Session Statutes of the thirty- 
seveoth Congress, Sea®. ILL, pp. 787, 788. 
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and were obtained by purchase) a true and full statement of the time when 
and the place where the same were purchased, and the actual cost thereof, 
and of all eharges thereon ; and that no discounts, bounties, or drawbacks 
are contained in said invoice but such as have actually been allowed thereon ; 
and when obtained in any other manner than by purchase, the actual market 
value thereof at the time and place when and where the same were procured 
or manufactured ; and if subject to specific duty, the actual quantity thereof; 
and that no different invoice of the goods, wares, or merchandise, mentioned 
in the invoice so produced, has been or will be furnished to any one. If 
said good, wares, or merchandise have been actually purchased, said declara- 
tion shall also contain a statement that the currency in which said invoice 
is made out is the currency which was actually paid for said goods, wares, or 
merchandise by the purchaser. And the person so producing said invoice 
shall at the same time declare to said consul, vice-con3ul, or commercial 
agent at the port in the United States at which it is intended to make entry 
the said goods, wares, or merchandise ; whereupon the said consul, vice- 
consul, or commercial agent, shall indorse upon each of said triplicates a 
certificate, under his hand and official seal, stating that said invoice has been 
produced to him, with the date of such production, and the name of the 
person by whom the same was produced, and the port in the United States 
at which it shall be the declared intention to make entry of the goods, 
wares, or merchandise therein mentioned. And thereupon the said consul, 
vice-consul, or commercial agent shall deliver to the person producing the 
same one of said triplicates, to be used in making entry of said goods, wares, 
or merchandise ; shall file another in his office, to be there carefully pre- 
served ; and shall, as soon as practicable, transmit the remaining one to the 
collector of the port of the United States at which it shall be declared to be 
the intention to make entry of said goods, wares, or merchandise. And no 
goods, wares, or merchandise imported into the United States from any 
foreign place or country after said first day of July, eighteen hundred and 
sixty-three, shall be admitted to an entry unless the invoice presented shall 
in all respects conform to the requirements hereinbefore mentioned, and shall 
have thereon the certificates of the consul, vice-consul, or commercial agent 
hereinbefore specified, nor unless said invoice be verified at the time of 
making such entry by the oath or affirmation of the owner or consignee, 
or the authorized agent of the owner or consignee thereof, certifying that 
the said invoice and the declaration thereon are in all respects true, and were 
made by the person by whom tho same purports to have been made, nor 
except as hereinafter provided, unless the triplicate transmitted by said con- 
sul, vice-consul, or commercial agent to the collector shall have been received 
by him. And if any such owner, consignee, or agent, of any goods, wares, 
or merchandise, shall knowingly make, or attempt to make, an entry thereof 
by means of any false invoice, or false certificate of a consul, vice-consul, or 
commercial agent, or of any invoice which shall not contain a true statement 
of all the particulars hereinbefore required, or by means of .any false or 
fraudulent document or paper, or of any other false or fraudulent practice or 
appliance whatsoever, said goods, wares, and merchandise, or their value, 
shall be forfeited and disposed of as. other forfeitures or violation of the 
revenue laws : Provided, That where, from a change of the destination of 
any such goods, wares, or merchandise, after the production of the invoice 
thereof to the consul, vice consul, or commercial agent, as hereinbefore pro- 
vided, or from other cause, the triplicate transmitted to the collector of the 
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port to which such goods, wares, or merchandise were originally destined, 
shall not have been received at the port where the same actually arrive, and 
where it is desired to make entry thereof, said goods, wares, and merchan- 
dise may be admitted to an entry on the execution by the owner, consignee, 
or agent of a bond, with sufficient security, in double the amount of duty 
apparently due, conditioned for the payment of the duty which shall be 
found to be actually due thereon. And it shall be the duty of the collector 
of the port where such entry shall be made immediately to notify the consul, 
vice-consul, or commercial agent, to whom such invoice shall have been pro- 
duced, to transmit to such collector a certified copy thereof ; and it shall 
be the duty of such consul, vice-consul, or commercial ageut to transmit the 
same accordingly without delay ; and said duty shall not be finally liquidated 
until such triplicate, or a certified copy thereof, shall have been received ; 
Provided , That such liquidation shall not be delayed longer than eighteen 
months from the time of making such entry : And provided , further , That 
when, from accident or other cause, it shall be impracticable for the person 
desiring to make entry of any goods, wares, or merchandise, to produce, at 
the time of making such entry, any invoice thereof, as hereinbefore required, 
it shall be lawful for the Secretary of the Treasury to authorize the entry 
of such goods, wares, or merchandise, upon such terms and in accordance 
with such general or special regulations as he may prescribe. And the 
Secretary of the Treasury is hereby invested with the like powers of remission 
in cases of forfeiture under the revenue laws : And provided, f urther , That 
the provisions of this act shall not apply to countries were there is no consul, 
vice-consul, or commercial agent of the United States; nor shall anything 
herein contained be construed to require for goods imported under the reci- 
procity treaty with Great Britain, signed June fifth, eighteen hundred and 
fifty-four, any other consular certificate than is now required by law. And 
this acts hall be construed only to modify and not repeal the act of March first, 
eighteen hundred and twenty-three, entitled “ An act supplementary to and 
to amend an act entitled ‘ An act to regulate the collection of duties on im- 
ports and tonnage,’ passed March second, one thousand seven hundred and 
ninety-nine, and for other purpose and the form of oaths therein set forth 
shall be modified accordingly : And provided, further , That the provisions 
of this act shall not apply to invoices of goods, wares or merchandise im- 
ported into any port ot the United States from any place beyond Cape Horn 
or the Cape Good Hope until the first day of January, eighteen hundred 
and sixty- four. 

Approved March 3, 18C3. 


DECLARATION TO BE MADE BY THE PURCHASER, MANUFACTURER, OWNER, 
OR DULY AUTHORIZED AGENT OF SUCH PURCHASER, MANUFACTURER, OR 
OWNER, WHERE MERCHANDISE HAS BEEN ACTUALLY PURCHASED, AND TO 
BE INDORSED ON OR ATTACHED BY TAPE AND SEAL TO BACH OF THE 
TRIPLICATE INVOICES. 

I, A B, of , do solemnly and truly declare that I am (the pur- 

chaser, manufacturer, owner, or the duly authorized agent of the manu- 
facturer, purchaser, or owner, as the case may be) of the goods, wares, or 
merchandise, in the within invoice mentioned and described; that the said 
invoice is in all respects true ; that, as to all the goods, wares, and mercnan- 
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dise therein mentioned, it contains a true and full statement of the time 
when, and the place where, the same were purchased, the actual cost and 
quantity thereof, and of all charges thereon ; that no discount, bounties, or 
drawbacks, are contained in said invoice, except such as have been actually 
allowed thereon ; that the currency in which said invoice is made out is 
the currency which was actually paid for the said goods, wares, and mer- 
chandise, and that no different invoice thereof has been or will be furnished 
to any one. I further declare that it is intended to make entry of the goods, 

wares, and merchandise mentioned in said invoice at the port of , 

in the United States of America. 

(Signed in triplicate.) 

Dated at , this day of , 18 — . 

DECLARATION TO BE MADE BY THE OWNER OR MANUFACTURER, OR DULY 

AUTHORIZED AGENT OF SUCH OWNER OR MANUFACTURER, WHERE GOODS 

HAVE BEEN PROCURED OTHERWISE THAN BY PURCHASE, AND TO BE 

INDORSED ON OR ATTACHED BY SEAL AND TAPE TO EACH OF THE TRIP- 
LICATE INVOICES. 

I, A B, of , do solemnly and truly declare that I am (the owner 

or manufacturer, or the duly authorized agent of the owner or manufacturer, 
as the case may be) of the goods, wares, and merchandise, in the within 
invoice mentioned and described ; that the said invoice is in all respects 
true ; that it contains a true and full statement of the actual market value 
of said goods, wares, and merchandise, at the time and place, when and 
where, the same were procured or manufactured, of the actual quantity of 
said goods, wares, and merchandise, and of all charges thereon ; that no 
discounts, bounties, or drawbacks are contained in said invoice, except such 
as have been actually allowed thereon ; and that no invoice different from 
the one now produced has been or will be furnished to any one. I further 
declare that it is intended to make entry of said goods, wares and merchan- 
dise at the port of , in the United States of America. 

(Signed in triplicate.) 

Dated at , this day of , 18 — . 

CERTIFICATE OF CONSULAR OFFICER TO BE IND0R8RD ON OR ATTACHED 
BY SEAL AND TAPE TO EACH OF THE TRIPLICATE INVOICES. 

I, A B, consul , do hereby certify that at , on this 

day of , A. D. 18 — , the within invoice numbered , in which 

are mentioned and described certain, (here insert a general description of 
the kind of merchandise mentioned in the invoice,) amounting, with the 

charges thereon, to the gross sum of , was produced to me by 

(name of the person,) the (owner or otherwise) of the goods, wares, and 
merchandise therein mentioned, who thereupon declared that it was intended 

to make entry of said goods, wares, and merchandise at the port of , 

in the United States of America. I do further certify that I am satisfied 
that the person making the declaration hereto annexed is the person he re- 
presents himself to be ; that he is a credible person, and that the state- 
ments made in the said declaration are true. 

Witness my hand and seal of office at , the day and year aforesaid . 

(Signed.) 

I 

(seal.) of the United State*. 
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RECEIPT OF MASTER OF YESSEL FOR INVOICES TO BE DELIVERED TO THE 
COLLECTOR OF CUSTOMS AT THE PORT OF ENTRY. 

[Place. Date.] 

, I acknowledge the receipt of a package of invoices made up and sealed 
with the consular seal of the consul at this port, directed to the collector 

at , which I promise to deliver on the entry of the [ship or other 

vessel,] under my command, at the said port of . 

(Signed.) A B, 

Master of (ship or other vessel named.) 


TABLE OF EQUIVALENTS. 

BATES OF FOREIGN HOBBY OB CURRENCY riXBD BY LAW. 


Ducat of Naples 

Franc of France and Belgium 

Florin of the Netherlands. 

Florin of the southern States of Ger- 
many 

Florin of Austria 

Florin of Trieste 

Florin of Nuremburg 

Florin of Frankfort 
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POSTAL INTELLIGENCE. 


THE NEW POSTAL ACT. 

We give below an official copy of the act relating to the Post-office 
Department passed at the third session of the thirty-seventh Congress, 
'approved March 3, 1863, which goes into operation July 1, 1863 : 

AN ACT TO AMEND THE LAW8 RELATING TO THE POST-OFFICE DEPARTMENT* 

Be it enacted by the Senate and House of Representatives of the United 
States of America in Congress assembled, That the Postmaster-general 
shall have power to appoint and commission all postmasters whose salary 
or compensation for the preceding fiscal year shall at the time of such 
appointment have been ascertained to be less than one thousand dollars 
per year; and in all other cases the President shall appoint. The person 
appointed postmaster shall reside within the delivery of the office to which 
he shall be appointed. 

Sec. 2. And be it further enacted , That the Postmaster-general, all post- 
masters and special agents, and all persons employed in the General Post- 
office, or in the care, custody, or conveyance of the mail, hereafter ap- 
pointed or employed, shall, previous to entering upon the duties assigned 
to them, or the execution of their trusts, and before they shall be entitled 
to receive any emoluments therefor, in addition to the oath of office pre- 
scribed by the act of July two, eighteen hundred and sixty-two, respec- 
tively take and subscribe the following oath or affirmation before some 
magistrate, and cause a certificate thereof to be filed in the General Post- 
office : “ I, A. B., do swear (or affirm, as the case may be) that I will 
faithfully perform all the duties required of me, and abstain from every 
thing forbidden by the laws in relation to the establishment of the Post- 
office and post roads within the United States; and that I will honestly 
and truly account for and pay over any moneys belonging to the said 
United States which may come into my possession or control ; so help me 
God.” Every person who shall be in any manner employed in the care, 
custody, conveyance, or management of the mail, shall be subject to all 
pains, penalties, and forfeitures for violating the injunctions or neglecting 
the duties required of him by the laws relating to the establishment of 
the post-office and post roads, whether such persons shall have taken the 
oath or affirmation above prescribed or not. 

Seo. 3. And be it further enacted , That no mail matter shall be delivered 
by the postmaster until the postage due thereon shall have been paid ; 
and no box at any post-office shall be assigned to the use of any person 
until the rent therefor has been paid for at least one-quarter, for which the 
postmaster shall give a receipt, and keep a record thereof in his office, 
which record shall be delivered to his successor. 

Sec. 4. And be it further enacted, That every postmaster shall keep a 
record in his office of all postage stamps and envelops, and of all postal 
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bookfe, blanks, or property received from his predecessor in office or from 
the Post-office Department, or from any of its agents, and also of all pay- 
ments in money for postages, and all payments for box rents, and of all 
other receipts on account of any part of the postal service, and of any 
other transactions which shall be required by the Postmaster-general, and 
these records shall be preserved and delivered over to his successor in 
office, and shall Le at all times subject to examination of any special agent 
of the department. 

Sec. 5. And be it further enacted , That whenever, by reason of the pre- 
sence of a military or naval force near any post-office, unusual business 
accrues thereat, the Postmaster-general is hereby required 1 6 make a 
special order allowing proportionately reasonable compensation to the 
postmaster, and for clerical service, during the period of such extraordi- 
nary business. 

Sec. 6. And be it further enacted , That it shall be the duty of post- 
masters to render a quarter-yearly account to the Postmaster-general, un- 
der oath, in such form as the latter shall prescribe, of all emoluments or 
sums by them respectively received for boxes or pigeon holes, or other 
receptacles for letters or papers, and by them charged for to individuals ; 
or for the delivery of letters or papers at or from any place whatever ; 
and of all emoluments, receipts, and profits that have come to their hands 
by reason of keeping branch post-offices ; and no postmaster shall here- 
after, under any pretence whatever, have or receive or retain for himself, 
in the aggregate, more than the amount of his salary. And the Post- 
master-general is further authorized to require, by a form to be prepared 
by him, a sworn statement to accompany or following the quarterly ac- 
count of any or all postmasters to the effect that such postmaster has in 
such account truly stated the entire amount of postages, box-rents, and 
all other charges and emoluments collected or received by him at his 
office during such quarter ; and that he has not knowingly delivered, or 
permitted to be delivered, to any person any mail matter on which the 
postage had not been paid at the time of delivery ; and that such quarterly 
account exhibits truly and faithfully the entire receipts of his office which 
have been collected thereof, and the entire sum which could have been 
by due diligence collected thereof, as he verily believes, and that the 
credits he claims are just and true, as he verily believes; and any false 
swearing therein shall render him liable to the pains and penalties of per- 
jury. 

Seo. 7. And be it further enacted. That the Postmaster-general is hereby 
authorized to regulate periods during which undelivered letters shall remain 
in any post-office, and the times such letters shall be returned to the dead 
letter office, and to make regulations for their return to the writers from 
the dead letter office, when he is satisfied they cannot be delivered to the 
parties addressed. He is authorized also to order the publication of the 
list of non-delivered letters at any post-office, in his discretion, by writing, 
posted in a public place or places, or in any daily or weekly newspaper 
regularly published within the post-office delivery having the largest cir- 
culation within such delivery ; and where no daily paper is published 
within the post-office delivery, such list may be published in any daily 
newspaper of any adjoining delivery having the largest Circulation within 
the delivery of the post-office publishing [the] list; but in no case shall 
compensation for such publication be allowed at a rate exceeding one cent 
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for each letter so advertised ; and no such publication shall be required 
except where the Postmaster-general shall decide that the public interest 
requires it: Provided, That letters addressed to parties foreign born may 
be published in a journal of the language most used by the parties ad- 
dressed, if such be published in the same, or an adjoining delivery. 

Sec. 8. And be it further enacted, That dead letters containing valuable 
enclosures shall be registered in the department; and when it appears 
that they can neither be delivered to their address, nor to the writers, the 
contents thereof, so far as available, shall be included with the receipts of 
the Post-office Department, and the amount thereof shall be shown in the 
annual report, and shall be subject to reclamation by either the party ad- 
dressed, or by the sendor, for four years from registry thereof, careful ac- 
count being kept of the same. All other letters deemed of value or of 
importance to the party addressed, or to the writer, and which it appears 
cannot be returned to either destination, shall be disposed of as the Post- 
master-general shall direct. 

Sec. 9. And be it further enacted , That the Postmaster-general may 
provide by regulation for the disposition, for the benefit of the Depart- 
ment, of printed matter which remains in any post-office, or in the De- 
partment, not called for by the party addressed ; but the postmaster shall 
notify the publisher of any newspaper or periodical of the fact when any 
subscriber shall refuse to take the same from the office, or shall neglect 
to call for the same for the period of one month, which notice may be 
sent free under the regulation to be provided by the Postmaster-geueral. 

Sec. 10. And be it further enacted, That the action of the Post-office 
Department respecting foreign dead letters shall be subject to conventitnal 
stipulations with the respective foreign alministrations. 

Sec. 11. And be it further enacted , That letter-carriers shall be em- 
ployed at such post-offices as the Postmaster-general shall direct for the 
delivery of letters in the places respectively where such post-offices are 
established ; and for their services they shall severally receive a salary, to 
be prescribed by the Ppstmaster general, not exceeding eight hundred 
dollars per year : Provided, That, on satisfactory evidence of their dili- 
gence, fidelity, and experience as carriers, the Postmaster-general may in- 
crease their respective salaries from time to time to any sum not exceed- 
ing one thousand dollars, at offices where the income from postages on 
the local letters shall yield a sum more than sufficient to pay all expenses 
of the carrier system at such offices; each of the said carriers shall give 
bond, with sureties, to be approved by the Postmaster-general, for the safe 
custody and delivery of all letters, packets, and moneys received by him. 

Sec. 12. And be it further enacted, That whenever the Postmaster- 
general shall have perfected the carrier system in any postal district so as, 
in his judgment, to justify him therein, he is authorized to make delivery, 
within any prescribed postal district, of mail matter by letter carriers, as 
frequently as the public convenience in such district shall require, and 
shall make all proper regulations for that purpose. 

Sec. 13. And be it further enacted , That the Postmaster-general is au- 
thorized, when, in his judgment, the public interest or convenience may 
require it, to establish one or more branch post-offices, and also pillar 
boxes, or other receiving boxes for the safe deposit of matter for the mails 
and for delivery ; and in case of such establishment of a branch office, 
the person in oharge thereof shall be appointed, and his salary fixed, as in 
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the case of a letter carrier, and the like bond required : Provided , That 
the post officer in charge of the branch office may also be a depositary for 
the sale of stamps, to be delivered to him for that purpose by the post- 
master of that postal district in sums not at any time to exceed one-half 
of the penalty of his bond. ■ 

Sec. 14. And be it further enacted , That all expenses for the letter-car- 
riers, branch offices, and receiving boxes, or incident thereto, shall be en- 
tered and reported in a separate account from the ordinary postal expenses 
of such post-office, and shall be shown in comparison with the proceeds 
of the postages on local mail matter at each office, in order that the Post- 
master-general may be guided in the expenditures from that branch of 
the postal service by income derived therefrom ; and all such expenses 
shall be paid out of the income of the post-office at the districts in which 
they are incurred. 

Sec. 15. And be it further enacted , That the postmaster of any office 
where letter-carriers are employed may contract with the publishers of 
any newspapers or periodicals, and with the publishers of any circulars, 
for the delivery by postal-carriers, within his postal district, of any such 
publications not coming through the mails, at rates and upon terms to be 
agreed upon, such arrangement and terms being equally open to all like 
publishers, but such contract shall have no force or effect until approved 
by the Postmaster-general. The Postmaster-general may also provide by 
regulation for the delivery by such carriers of small packets other than 
letters or papers, and not exceeding the maximum weight of mailable 
packages; but such packages must be prepaid by postage stamps at the 
rate of two cents for each four ounces or fraction thereof. 

Sec. 16. And be it further enacted , That no postmaster shall receive to 
be conveyed by the mail any packet or package which shall weigh more 
than four pounds, except books published or circulated by order of Con- 
gress. 

Sec. 17. And be it further enacted , That upon the following mailable 
matter the postage must be prepaid at the time of mailing, by stamps, 
unless otherwise expressly provided in this act : 

First. Upon all domestic letters, whether passing through the mails or 
collected or delivered by postal agents or carriers. 

Second. On all transient printed matter. 

Third. On all seeds, cuttings, bulbs, roots, and scions; all pamphlets, 
books, book manuscripts, and proof-sheets, maps, prints, engravings, blanks, 
flexible patterns, samples, and sample cards, phonographic paper, letter 
envelops, postal envelops, paper, and photographic representations of 
dilRrent types. 

Fourth. Upon all other things in the mail not otherwise herein provi- 
ded for. 

Sec. 18. And be it further enacted, That upon the following mailable 
matter the postage shall be paid before delivery for not less than one- 
quarter nor more than one year; and such payment for a term may be 
made either at the mailing office or at the office of delivery. If the term 
commences at any other time than at the beginning of a quarter, and also 
for the next following quarter ; otherwise the postage shall be collected 
thereon as on transient matter: 

Upon regular weekly, tri-weekly, semi-weekly, and daily publications, 
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and all other regular publications, issued from office of publication at sta- 
ted periods and sent to regular subscribers. 

Sec. 19. And be it further enacted , That mailable matter shall be divi- 
ded into three classes, namely : first, letters ; second, regular printed mat- 
ter; third, miscellaneous matter. 

Sec. 20. And be it further enacted, That the first class embraces all cor- 
respondence, wholly or partly in writing, except that mentioned in the 
third class. The second class embraces all mailable matter exclusively in 
print, and regularly issued at stated periods, without addition by writing, 
mark, or sign. The third class embraces all other matter which is or may 
hereafter be by law declared mailable ; embracing all pamphlets, occasional 
publications, books, book manuscripts, and proof sheets, whether corrected 
or not, maps, prints, engravings, blanks, flexible patterns, samples, and 
sam pie cards, phonographic paper, letter envelops, postal envelops or 
wrappers, cards, paper, plain or ornamental, photographic representations 
of different types, seeds, cuttings, bulbs, roots, and scions. 

Sec. 21. And be it further enacted , That the maximum standard weight 
for the single rate of letter postage is one-half ounce avoirdupois. 

Sec. 22. And be it further enacted , That the rate of postage on all do- 
mestic letters transmitted in the mails of the United States, and not ex- 
ceeding one-half ounce in weight, shall be uniform at three cents; and 
for each half 'ounce, or fraction thereof of additional weight, there shall 
be charged an additional rate of three cents, to be in all cases prepaid by 
postage stamps plainly affixed to such letter. 

Sec. 23. And be it further enacted. That the rate of postage on all let- 
ters not transmitted through the mails of the United States, but deli veied 
through the post-office or its carriers, commonly described as local or drop 
letters, and not exceeding one-half ounce in weight, shall be uniform at 
two cents, and an additional rate for each half ounce or fraction thereof 
of additional weight, to be in all cases prepaid by postage stamps affixed 
to the envelop of such letter ; but no extra postage or carrier’s fee shall 
hereafter be charged or collected upon letters delivered by carriers, nor 
upon letters collected by them for mailing or for delivery. % 

Sec. 24. And be it further enacted, That the domestic letter rate of post- 
age is established for all mailable matter which is wholly or partly in 
writing, or is so marked as to convey any other or further intelligent or 
information than is conveyed by the original print in case of printed mat- 
ter, or which is sent in violation of law or regulations of the Department 
touching the enclosure of matter which may be sent at less than letter 
rates, and for all matter introduced into the mails for which no different 
rate is provided by law : Provided, That book manuscripts and corrected 
proofs passing between authors and publishers may pass at the rate of 
printed matter : And provided, further, That publishers of newspapers 
and periodicals may print or write upon their publications sent to regular 
subscribers the address of subscribers and the date when the subscription 
expires, and may enclose therewith receipts for payment and bills for sub- 
scription thereto. 

Sec. 25. And be it further enacted, That on ail matter not enumerated 
as mailable matter, and to which no specific rates of postage are assigned, 
and which shall nevertheless be mailed, the rate, if the same shall be for- 
warded, is established at the rate of letter postage. 

Sec. 26. And be it further enacted , That if any matter on which by 
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law the postage is required to be prepaid at the mailing office shall reach 
its destination without sueh prepayment, double the prepaid rates shall be 
charged and collected on delivery. 

Sec. 27. And be it further enacted , That the Postmaster-general is au- 
thorized to provide by uniform regulation for transmitting unpaid and 
duly certified letters of soldiers, sailors, and marines in the service of the 
United States to destination ; and all other letters which from accident or 
neglect appear to have been deposited for mailing without prepayment of 
postage, where, in the latter class, the writer is not known, or cannot be 
promptly advised of his default; but in all cases of letters not prepaid, 
except certified soldiers’ and naval letters, the same shall be charged with 
double rates of postage, to be collected on delivery. 

Seo. 28. And be it further enacted, That when any writer of a letter 
on which the postage is prepaid shall endorse in writing or in print upon 
the outside thereof his name and address, with a request that the same 
be returned to him if not called for or delivered within any number of 
days, (not to exceed thirty days,) any such letter shall not be advertised 
nor treated as a dead letter at the office addressed, but shall be returned 
as requested, charged with the proper postage at the prepaid rate, to be 
collected on the return delivery ; and if not then delivered, shall be trea- 
ted as a dead letter. 

Sec. 29. And be it further enacted , That the postage on returned dead 
letters, not registered as valuable, shall be three cents for the single rate ; 
on returned dead letters, registered as valuable, double rates shall be 
charged. 

Sec. 30. And be it further enacted , That all letters directed to any per- 
son not found at the office addressed may be forwarded to any other office 
where he may be found, with additional charge of postage therefor. 

Sec. 31. And be it further enacted , That the Postmaster-general shall 
have authority to pay, or cause to be paid, a sum not exceeding two cents 
each for all letters conveyed in any vessel or steamboat, not employed in 
carrying the mail, from one port or place in the United States, or from 
any foreign port to any port within the United States, subject to such 
regulations as the Postmaster-general may prescribe. But all such letters 
shall be deposited in the post-office at the port of arrival, for mailing or 
delivery; and if for delivery within the United States shall be rated with 
double rates of postage, which shall cover the fee paid to the vessel. No 
fees shall be allowed for letters collected by a carrier on a mail route. 

Sec. 32. And be it further enacted, That, for the greater security of 
valuable letters posted for transmission in the mails of the United States, 
the Postmaster-general is authorized to establish a uniform plan for the 
registration of such letters on application of parties posting the same, and 
to require the payment of the postage, as well as a registration fee not 
exceeding twenty cents on every such letter or packet, to be accounted 
for by postmasters receiving the same in such manner as the Postmaster- 
general shall direct : Provided, however , That such registration shall not 
be compulsory, and it shall not render the Post-office Department or its 
revenue liable for the loss of such letters or packets, or the contents 
thereof ; and provision shall be made by regulation for a return receipt 
to the writer, showing to whom and when such registered letter was de- 
livered, which receipt shall be received in the courts as prima facie evi- 
dence of such delivery. 
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Sec. 33. And be it farther enacted, That the maximum standard weight 
for the single rate of postage on matter classed as printed matter, and 
also on that classed as miscellaneous matter, is four ounces avoirdupois, 
subject to the exceptions in the next following section provided. 

Sec. 34. And be it further enacted , That the rate of postage on tran- 
sient mailable matter of the second class, and also on all miscellaneous 
matter of the third class, (except circulars and books,) shall be two cents 
for each four ounces or fraction thereof contained in any one package to 
one address ; and such postage shall in all cases be fully prepaid by 
stamps, plainly affixed to the wrapper thereof. Double these rates shall 
be charged for books. Unsealed circulars not exceeding three in number 
shall pass at the single rate of two cents, and in that proportion for a 
greater number, adding one rate for three circulars, or less number there- 
of, directed to one address. No extra postage shall be charged for a card 
printed or impressed upon an envelop or wrapper. These rates must in 
all cases be prepaid by stamps. 

Sec. 35. And be it further enacted , That the rate of postage upon mail- 
able matter of the second class, issued once a week or more frequently 
from a known office of publication, and sent to regular subscribers, shall 
be as follows : Upon newspapers and other periodical publications, each 
not exceeding the standard weight of four ounces, and passing through * 
the mails or post offices of the United States between any points therein, 
the rate of each quarter of the year shall be : for publication issued once 
a week, five cents; issued twice a week, ten cents ; issued three times a 
week, fifteen cents; issued six times a week, thirty cents; issued seven 
times a week, thirty-five cents ; and in that proportion, adding one rate 
for each issue more frequent than once a week. For weight exceeding 
four ounces, and not exceeding eight ounces, an additional rate shall be 
charged ; and on the same scale, an additional rate for each additional 
weight of four ounces or fraction thereof; and such postage must be pre- 
paid for a term not less than one quarter nor more than one year, at 
either the office of mailing or delivery, at the option at the subscriber, 
of which payments a record shall be made and preserved in the post- 
offioe where paid ; and no such publication shall be delivered from the 
office until such payment is made ; but the publishers of weekly news- 
papers may send to each actual subscriber within the county where their 
papers are printed and published one copy thereof free of postage. 

Sec. 36. And be it further enacted , That the rate of postage upon mail- 
able matter of the second class, issued less frequently than once a week, 
from a known office of publication, and sent to regular subscribers, shall 
be as follows: Upon newspapers, magazines, and other periodical publi- 
cations, each not exceeding the standard weight of four ounces, and pass- 
ing through the mails or post-offices of the United States between any 
points therein, the rate for each such paper or periodical shall be one cent, 
and an additional rate of one cent for each additional weight of four 
ounce* or fraction thereof; Provided , That the Postmaster-general may 
may provide by regulation for the transportation of small newspapers in 
packages at the same rate by the standard weight of the package when 
sent to one address ; and the rates herein provided must be prepaid at 
either the office of mailing or of delivery, at the option of the subscri- 
ber, for a term not less than one quarter nor more than one year, except 
that newsdealers may pay the postage upon their packages as received at 
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the same rates pro rata as yearly or semi-annual subscribers who pay 
postage quarterly in advance. 

Sec. 37. And be it further enacted , That publishers may enclose in 
their publications sent to regular subscribers the bills for subscription 
thereto without any additional charge for postage, and may write or print 
upon their publications, or upon the wrappers thereof, the name and ad- 
dress of the subscribers thereto, and the date when the subscription will 
expire; but any other enclosure or addition in writing or in print shall 
subject the same to letter postage, which shall be collected before delivery 
thereof. 

Sec. 38. And be it further enacted , That the Postmaster-general may 
from time to time provide by order the rates and terms upon which route 
agents may receive and deliver at the mail car or steamer packages of 
newspapers and periodicals delivered to them for that purpose by the pub- 
lishers, or any news agent in charge thereof, and not received from, nor 
designed for delivery at, any post-office. 

Sec. 39. And be it further enacted , That the Postmaster-general has 
authority to prescribe by regulation the manner of wrapping and secur- 
ing for the mails all matter not charged with letter postage, nor lawfully 
franked, so that the same may be conveniently examined by postmasters ; 
# and if not so wrapped and secured, the same shall be subject to letter 
postage. He may also provide by regulation for ascertaining by furnished 
lists, by affidavit or otherwise, whether publishers send or have sent their 
publications unpaid through the mails to other than regular subscribers. 

Sec. 40. And be it further enacted , That postmasters, at the office of 
-delivery, are authorized, and it shall be their duty, to remove the wrap- 
pers and envelops from printed and other matter not charged with letter 
postage, nor lawfully franked, for the purpose of ascertaining whether 
there is upon, or connected with, any such printed matter, or in such 
package any matter or thing which would authorize or require the charge 
of a higher rate of postage thereon. 

Sec. 41. And be it further enacted , That the Postmaster-general may 
require an affidavit in form, to be prescribed by general regulation, to be 
taken by any publisher, or any clerk, agent, or servant of such publisher 
of any paper or periodical, which by the terms of this act, may be sent 
to regular subscribers without pre-payment of postage at the mailing 
office, to the effect that neither he nor any other proprietor, clerk, agent, 
or employe, within his knowledge, has sent, or caused or permitted to be 
sent, through the mails, without pre-payment by postage stamps, any 
copies of such paper or periodical, (naming it,) except the same were sent 
to bona fide and regular subscribers thereto. And if it be ascertained 
that such papers or periodicals have been thus unlawfully sent, with the 
knowledge or consent of such proprietors, or of the agent or clerk in 
charge of that business, or if such affidavit, when required by the Post- 
master-general, or by a special agent of the Post-office Department, shall 
be refused, the person guilty of such offence, or refusing such oath, shall 
be liable to a fine of fifty dollars in each case, to be recovered by suit be- 
fore any court of competent jurisdiction, one half of which when recov- 
ered shall be paid to the informer. 

Sec. 42. And be it further enacted , That authority to frank mail mat- 
ter is conferred upon and limited to the following persons: First, the 
President of the United States, by himself or his private secretary; sec- 
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ond, the Vice President of the United States ; third, the chiefs of the 
several executive departments; fourth, such principal officers, being heads 
of bureaus or chief clerks of each executive department, to be used only 
for official communications, as the Postmaster- general shall by regulation 
prescribe; fifth, Senators and Representatives in the Congress of the Uni- 
ted States, including delegates from Territories, the Secretary of the Sen- 
ate and Clerk of the House of Representatives, to cover correspondence 
to and from them, and all printed matter issued by authority of Congress, 
and all speeches, proceedings, and debates in Congress, and all printed 
matter sent to them — their franking privilege to commence with the term 
for which they are elected and to expire on the first Monday of Decem- 
ber following such term of office ; sixth, all official communications ad- 
dressed to either of the executive departments of government by an offi- 
cer responsible to that department : Provided , That in all such eases the 
envelop shall be marked “official,” with the signature thereto of the 
officer writing the communication. Seventh, postmasters have also the 
franking privilege for their official communications to other postmasters : 
Provided , That in all such oases the envelops shall be marked “ official,” 
with the signature of the writer thereto, and for any and every such en- 
dorsement of “official ” falsely made the person making the same shall 
forfeit and pay three hundred dollars; eighth, petitions to either branch* 
of Congress shall pass free in the mails ; ninth, ali communications ad- 
dressed to any of the franking officers above described, and not excepted 
in the foregoing clauses, must be prepaid by postage stamps. The frank- 
ing privilege hereinbefore granted shall be limited to packages weighing 
not exceeding four ounces, except petitions to Congress and Congressional 
or executive documents, and such publications or books as have or may 
be published, procured, or purchased by order of either House of Con- 
gress, or a joint resolution of the two Houses, which shall be considered 
as public documents and entitled to be franked as such ; and except also 
seeds, cuttings, roots, and scions, the weight of the packages of which 
may be fixed by regulation of the Postmaster-general. 

Seo. 43. And be it further enacted , That all publishers of periodicals, 
magazines, and newspapers which shall not exceed sixteen ounces in weight 
shall be allowed to interchange the publications reciprocally free of post- 
age : Provided , That such interchange shall be confined to a single copy 
of each publication. 

Sec. 44. And be it further enacted , That this act shall be in force and 
take effect from and after the thirteenth day of June, eighteen hundred 
and sixty-three. 

Sec. 45. And be it further enacted, That all acts and parts of acts in 
consistent with the provisions of this act are hereby repealed. 
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COENTIES REEF. 

In November, 1860 , a contract was entered into by the city authorities 
with the New York Submarine Engineering Company, for blasting and re- 
moving this reef to a mean depth of twenty feet at low water. The com- 
pany commenced operations in May, 1861 , and completed one-half the 
work to the satisfaction of the Street Department in the following October. 
During the season of 1860 the company’s engineers were actively engaged 
for the government, under the orders of General Burnside, in North Caro- 
lina, but they have now resumed the work on the reef. In 1861 the sloop, 
diving bell, etc., were surrounded by strong booms moored on the reef, 
which would, it was supposed, afford ample protection to the men and ma- 
chinery employed. During that season, however, numerous steamboats, 
sailing vessels, etc., came in collision with the boom, during both day and 
night, causing serious damage, loss, and delay, and on one such occasion the 
foreman of the work received an injury from which he died in a few days. 

In consequence of such unlooked for casualties and dangers, the company 
has been compelled to forego the great facilities offered by the diving bell, 
and in place of booms, which, in the collisions referred to, were broken up, 
have adopted the use of spar buoys by way of notice to vessels passing the 
reef, by one of which the sloop, with machinery, etc., is moored — the sloop 
showing lights at night. 

Notwithstanding these precautions, we learn that the schooner w Howard 
recently came in collision with the sloop, doing serious damage, and carry- 
ing her down, with buoy and anchor, nearly to Governor’s Island, entailing 
great expense on the contractors. 

Similar difficulties were encountered by the parties who contracted to re- 
move Diamond Reef. It would seem, indeed, that contractors for such works 
are entirely at the mercy of careless navigators. 

When the work on Coenties Reef was commenced there was no more 
than fourteen feet upon it at low water, and considering the great impor- 
tance of rendering that part of the East River practicable for navigation at 
all times of the tide, we shall be glad to learn that more care is observed 
by parties in charge of passing vessels during the present operations, and 
that increased facilities and protection will be afforded by the city and har- 
bor authorities to the contractors while trying faithfully to perform their 
difficult task. 

Deprived, by reason of the danger to human life in the collisions referred 
to, of the use of the diving bell in which drilling the rock for blasting was 
carried on, the New York Submarine Engineering Company must, we learn, 
rely entirely on Prof. Maillefert’s method of blasting for breaking down 
the rock, which entails, however, a largely increased expenditure of gun- 
powder. 
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The Pentateuch and Book of Joehua Critically Examined. By the Right Her. 
John William Colenso, D.D., Bishop of Natal. New York: D. Appleton A Co. 

The Gentle Skeptic ; or, Essay* and Conversations of a Country Justice on the Au- 
thenticity and Truthfulness of the Old Testament Records. Edited by the Rev. 
C. Walworth. New York: D. Appleton A Co. London: 16 Little Britain. 

The bulky Monarch of the seas, buoyant as blubber and an immaculate digestion 
can make him, amuses himself with clumsy gambols in the Arctic Ocean, and now 
and then, to vary the fun, opens his mouth sportively, engulfs a million or so of the 
minute Clio Borealis, shuts his serene jaw, and swims on in unperturbed majesty. So 
might the Gentle Skeptic swallow up at a mouthful poor Bishop Colenso, his silly 
books, and all his adherents, merely by way of pastime, or as an appetizing pill before 
breakfast We are so tired of the weak John William, and his feeble lucubrations, 
that it tries our patience to see the religious world rise and rush to extinguish him 
with their biggest fire-engines, when all that is necessary is just to snuff out his little 
light gently, with the thumb and finger. We shall therefore make no further refer- 
ence to the matter, except to say that the “ Gentle Skeptic ” was not written as an 
answer to Bishop Colenso, and that we place the two in combination, simply because 
the former, in its comprehensive grasp of the whole question of Biblical truth, utterly 
refutes, quashes, and annihilates the African bishop. 

The “Gentle Skeptic” emanates from a Roman Catholic source; a fact which only 
augments our admiration at its being so learned, so scriptural, and so liberal. Here 
and there through the book, appear sentiments which cannot meet with the concur- 
rence of a Protestant mind, and which are almost inevitable to an author writing 
from such a stand-point ; yet in these remarks there is nothing bigoted or assuming, 
but only such a polite statement of opposite opinion, as one gentleman might make to 
another, without arrogance and without offense. As for the manner of the book, it 
is eutirely unexceptionable ; the style is charming; clear, decisive, and comprehen- 
sive, with just a sufficient mixture of lighter matter to keep one entertained as well as 
instructed. The chapter upon miracles is nearly coincident in its main arguments 
with the one on the same subject in Dr. Bushnell’s grand work on “Nature and the 
Supernatural and the one on “ Inspiration,” deserves especial consideration as being 
an exponent of the views of some of the most profound and devoted among Bible 
students, and as furnishing, in our own opinion, the only truthful, tenable, and satis- 
factory view of the question. As a whole, the book is certainly one of the most per- 
fect, and deserves to be one of the most popular of its kind ; it is learned without 
pedantry, solid, without heaviness, steadfast, without stubbornness, and sprightly, 
without frivolity. We give it our most hearty and sympathetic approval ; and com- 
mend it not only to the “fresh, intelligent, live young men of the country,” for whom 
it purports to be especially designed, but to every man or woman who loves to read 
noble truths admirably treated. 

Life in the Open Air , and Other Popert. By Theodore Winthrop, author of “John 
Brent,” etc, etc. Boston : Tioknor A Fields. 

This is announced as the last volume of Winthrop’s works, since the tales, sketches, 
and poems still remaining among his manuscripts were never fully prepared by him 
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for publication, and will therefore never be given to the world. The present volume 
contains, in addition to 41 Life in the Open Air,” the sparkling little novelette called 
“ Love an< * Skates, " published more than a year ago in the 44 Atlantic Monthly,” and 
the 44 New York Seventh Regiment Papers,” which excited such general interest upon 
their appearance two years ago. There are also several fragmentary pieces, and the 
book closes with an enthusiastic article upon Mr. Church’s magnificent picture of the 
44 Heart of the Andes.” To say that a book is issued by Ticknor and Fields has be- 
come equivalent to asserting in detail the paramount excellence of print, paper, and 
binding, and the volume before us presents the additional attraction of a fine portrait 
of the author, and a woodcut of Mount Katahdin, taken from an original sketch by 
Mr. Church. 

Lilian. Boston : Ticknor A Field’s. 

We should be glad to say nothing whatever of “Lilian,” for the simple fact that 
we look upon it as the production of a very young person. To mention one of the 
least, among the many internal evidences to that effect— it seems to us that anything 
as old as a full-fledged chippie-bird, ought to know that spring flowers, summer fruits, 
and autumn crops are not found in a high state of perfection at the same day in any 
gardens ; unlees it be in the Hesperides, which are not now open to the American pub- 
lic. This is an insignificant error, certainly, but it indicates a slight want of experi- 
ence. Not having been born grown-up ourselves, like Adam and Eve and a few 
modern sages, we feel a pityiug tenderness for youthful deficiencies, and are quite 
willing to admit with Mr. Pitt, that “youth is a fault that time soon remedies.” The 
book is surely a pretty, ladylike, well-bred book, behaving with propriety upon all oc- 
casions, and proving itself to be of gentle blood ; but the story is very sentimental ; 
brimful of moonlight and catastrophe ; and it flits briskly about from ball room bril- 
liancy to convent gloom, from Indian wigwam to Roman sarcophagus, with a romantic 
alacrity fatiguing to the middle-aged mind. We cannot dissociate it mentally from a 
dish of early peas with which we were once regaled. Through a laudable pride in 
her garden, and the harmless ambition to be a little in advance of the rest of the 
world, the good housewife was somewhat premature in presenting them. There' was 
nothing to be said against them ; they were quite sweet enough, and almost too tender for 
comfort ; but the general impression with regard to them may be best understood by 
the remark of a young hero of seven. 44 Father,” in solemn tones , 44 would these have 
been peas if they had lived to grow up ?” 

Good Thoughts in Bad Times , and Other Papers. By Thomas Fuller, D.D. Bos- 
ton : Ticknor <fc Fields, 1863. 

Out of the past there comes to us the voice of one who, being long dead, yet 
speaketh. More than two centuries have gone by since Thomas Fuller’s eloquence 
charmed King Charles and hie courtiers, and since his powerful pen helped to calm 
the tumults consequent upon a terrible civil war. Yet after all this time, human na- 
ture with its necessities and capacities, its temptations and escapes, is still so like its 
former sel£ that the words of this noble old divine go as straight to the heart as 
though he were now among us. Fuller was gifted with one of the most wise, genial, 
and lovable natures that man has ever possessed, and bis writings are but an impress 
of himself, They are witty, original, quaint ; full of saintly humility, cheerful courage, 
and exquisite humour. His name and praises are a fruitful theme, for to us he has 
been a most cherished friend from childhood ; but nobody’s words can give so just an 
idea of him as hie own, and we refrain from further comment to leave room for two 
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or three extracts. The style of the book is particularly adapted to quotation, as the 
u Good Thoughts ” are written principally in short and disconnected paragraphs. 

* Scripture observations. 

“ 1. Matthew, IS: 8. Lord, in the parable of the four sorts of ground whereon the 
seed was sown, the last alone proved fruitful. There the bad were more than the 
good ; but amongst the servants, two improved their talents, or pounds, and only one 
buried them. There the good were more than the bad. Again, amongst the ten 
virgins, five were wise and five foolish ; there the good and the bad were equal. I 
see that concerning the number of the saints in comparison to the reprobates, no cer- 
, tainty can be collected from these parables. Good reason, for it is not their princi- 
pal purpose to meddle with that point Grant that I may never rack a Scripture 
simile beyond the true intent thereof, lest, instead of sucking milk, I squeeze blood 
out of it” 

rt 8. Matthew, 1 : 7,8. Lord, I find the genealogy of my Saviour strangely checkered 
with four remarkable changes in four immediate generations. 

M 1. Roboam begat Abia ; that is, a bad father a bad son. 

“2. Abia bsgat Asa ; that is, a bad father a good son. 

* 8. Asa begat Josaphat ; that is a good father a good son. 

“4. Josaphat begat Joram; that is, a good father a bad son. 

« I see Lord, from hence, that my father’s piety cannot be entailed ; that is bad news 
for me. But 1 see also, that actual impiety is not always hereditary ; that is good 
news for my son.” 

In another place he tells us that, hearing a 11 Passing Bell,” he Btopped and prayed 
for the dying person, but afterwards discovered that he had died some hours before. 
“ However,” he adds, “my heart thus poured out was not spilt upon the ground. My 
prayers, too late to do him good, came soon enough to speak my good will. What I 
freely tendered God fairly took according to the integrityof my intention. My prayers 
1 am sure are returned into my own bosom, and the party I hope is in Abraham’s.” 

The Conscript ; a Tale of War. By Alexander Dumas, author of “ The Count of 

Monte Cristo,” etc., etc. Philadelphia : T. B. Peterson A Brothers. Price $1 60. 

We have been agreeably surprised in reading this volume, to find it decidedly less 
martial than its name would indicate. War has ceased to be a diverting topic, and 
authors must wait till the millenium before they can expect to amuse the people of 
these United States by fictitious details of bloody battles. “The Conscript” is, in 
truth, a simple, natural pleasant story of peasant life ; the chief characters are Con- 
science and Bastien, both good in their way. The former is the hero of the tale, 
thoughtful and wise ; the latter is a generous, reckless, witty soldier-dandy, whose 
heart, in spite of the hardening effect of camp life, and the appalling tightness of his 
belt, remains big and tender to the last. It is a pity that the vivacity of the original 
has not been more uniformly preserved in the translation, but as it is, the book is 
readable and entertaining, and is issued in very good style. 

What to Eat t and How to Cook It ; containing over One Thousand Receipts. By 

Pierre Blot, late Editor of the “ Almanack Gastronomique” of Paris, and other 

Gastronomical Works. New York: D. Appleton A Co. 

Monsieur Blot stands very high in the catalogue of the great men of gastronomic 
art. Indeed we place but one before him ; and that one is the chef de cuisine , who 
could cook eggs in five hundred ways, and whose simplest sauce for boiled chicken re- 
quired thirty-two ingredients, and cost nineteen dollars and a quarter. We are sure 
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that after a careful perusal of the following receipt for M Sauce Espagnole,” our readers 
will readily admit that Monsieur Blot stands very close to his illustrious competitor. 
“ Spread half a pound of butter in the bottom of a stew-pan, lay in it lean ham, Teal, 
partridge, wild rabbit, pheasant, or fowl of any kind, four ounces of each, one carrot 
cut in slice, one onion with a clove stuck in it, half a turnip, and a sprig of thyme; 
let it simmer, etc., then add two tablespoonfuls of flour, a wine glass of white wine, 
salt, pepper, a clove of garlic, a sprig of parsley, one clove, one bay-leaf, and two 
mushrooms cut in pieces ; simmer, etc.” To appalled housekeepers, we would state 
that there are many simpler receipts, said to be extremely healthy, and to blend gas- 
tronomy with economy ; supposed, in short, gracefully to combine the maximum of 
health and the minimum of wealth. To all patriotic Americans we commend the 
omelet a la Washington, which the author asserts was “a favorite dish to the father 
of his country, and was often served on his table when he had a grand dinner.” It is 
impossible for us to endorse this statement, as we were never present upon those oc- 
casions, but the American archives are still extant, and may be consulted at leisure 
by inquiring patriots. To epicures we would briefly say, that their love of novelty 
may be completely satisfied in the receipts under the heads of “ Fox,” “ Skunk, 

* Ostrich,” and “ Snails.” In addition to the M one thousand receipts,' 1 there are many 
directions which every housekeeper will appreciate, with regard to the buying and 
keeping of provisions, and a whole regiment of bills of fare, ranging from a washing- 
day dinner to an alderman’s feast 

Lecture on the Symbolic Character of the Sacred Scripture t. By Rev. Abiel Silver, 

Minister of the New Jerusalem Church, New York. New York : D. Appleton A Co. 

The above is a Swedenborgian book, which purports to elucidate the science oi 
correspondences ; a somewhat mystical subject to our minds, but probably clear 
enough to satisfy the followers of Swedenborg. 

We are obliged to omit other notices of new publications intended for this number 


PAMPHLETS RECEIVED. 

Castlet Heir. A Novel in Real Life. By Mrs. Henrt Wood, author of “The Chan- 
nings,” “ Verner’s Pride,” etc. Illustrated. 2 vols. Price 50 cents. T. B. Peter- 
son A Brothers, Philadelphia. 

Appleton* e Railway and Steam Navigation Guide for oune. Price 25 cents New 
York : D. Appleton A Co., 448 and 446 Broadway. 

The Crieie. D. Appleton A Co. An essay suggested by the peculiar situation of 
our country, containing many statements which we cannot endorse, and yet written 
in a style that will command many readers. 

Agronomical and Meteorological Obtervation8 t made at the United States Naval 
Observatory during the year 1861. Published by authority from the Hon. Secretary 
of the Navy. Washington: Government Printing Office. 

Union Foundation ». A Study of American Nationality as a Fact of Science. By 
Captain E. B. Hunt, Corps of Engineers United States Army. New York: D 
Van Nostrand, 122 Broadway 
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SILVER; 

ITS PRODUCTION, COINAGE, AND RELATIVE VALUE AS COMPARED WITH GOLD. 

The use of the precious metals for money, or as a circulating medium, 
is more ancient than authentic history, since even the earliest historians 
refer to it as a synonym of wealth. Of course this supply must have been 
obtained by mining, and probably for more than forty centuries no year 
has elapsed in which some amount has not been extracted from the ore. 
The most ancient writings give instances of immense quantities having 
been in the possession of monarchs and individuals. Abraham, to pur- 
chase Macpelah, weighed out to the s6ns of Heth “ four hundred shekels 
of silver current money with the merchant; ” Solomon “ made silver and 
gold at Jerusalem as plenty as the stones,” and its use in ancient Rome 
was profuse in the luxuries of living. On the fall, however, of the Em- 
pire and the lapse into the dark ages, the use of the metals was less ac- 
tive, since there was less commerce, and they were therefore hoarded to 
a considerable extent — reappearing when commerce and the arts began 
to revive. Still, during all that time the production of silver and gold 
had been going on, and as they are not liable to destruction so much as 
other metals, or as likely to be lost, since they are guarded with such 
jealous care, the actual quantities in possession of the human race must 
have been constantly increasing. The Arabian mines are known to have 
been worked by the ancients, and those of Africa, Asia, and parts of Eu- 
rope yielded largely. They furnished far more annually before the dis- 
covery of America than they have done since. 

Without, however, going into a long calculation upon this part of our 
subject, we may accept the figures that have been given by the highest 
European authorities, who assert that the amount of metals in the world 
at the date of the discovery of America, was $2,066,666,666. We would, 
however, remark, in passing, that this figure is, in our opinion, low, since 
if the net production was only $700,000 per annum for 3000 years, it 
would reach that amount. In this estimate one-third of the whole was 
silver, and, at the time referred to, the value of silver in relation to gold 
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was as 10 to 1 — that is, 10 ounces of silver was worth 1 ounce of gold, 
or about what it had been under the Roman Empire. During the long 
ages when violence ruled, and commerce and the arts suffered a total 
eclipse, gold was used as coin more than silver, because it was more easily 
transported and concealed. Hence the piece of gold rose at that time, 
as compared with silver, to 1 to 13. Both metals, however, bore a high 
value compared with other commodities, because, next to lands, they 
could, of all property, be most readily secured and preserved. The dis- 
position to hoard was general, and it was well that it was so ; for had it 
not been, the currency which sufficed to perform the service of trade and 
and commerce in the flourishing times of the Roman Empire would have 
become altogether redundant, while production of other commodities was 
restricted and general trade fell into decay through political disquiet 

When the crusaders needed the ready means to fit out knights and 
their followers for their Eastern enterprises, those who advanced money 
took the soil as security, and Western Europe was drained of much of its 
currency. In a few centuries trade began slowly to revive and produc- 
tion to increase. Money was then more in demand, and as a consequence 
of this increased demand and decrease in supply its value was great ; in 
other words, prices were very low. The tendency to low prices also in- 
creased as the products of industry multiplied, and in their turn attracted 
the metals through the hands of merchants, always seeking those products 
where they are cheapest. 

It happened that, in forming their currencies, most nations of Europe 
adopted silver. The demand for that metal thus created tended to raise 
its price as compared with gold. Hence at the date of the discovery of 
America the growing demand for money, created by increasing prosperity, 
caused both metals to appreciate, and silver more than gold. Wheat in 
England was at that time 10s. 5d. per quarter, or about one-fifth of its 
present price in money. 

The opening of the American mines, 1492, poured into Europe a con- 
tinued stream of silver and gold, but mostly of the former metal. This 
had the effect, in the course of half a century, of greatly stimulating gen- 
eral production and business and raising prices, indicating that the new 
supply was rather more than the actual wants of business required. In 
other words, the productions of the precious metals was somewhat in ex- 
cess of the relative productions of all other commodities in commercial 
countries. At the same time, although silver was more generally in de- 
mand for currency than gold, yet its production so much exceeded that of 
gold that it depreciated relatively in the proportion of 15 to 1. The 
yield from the American mines from 1492 to 1825, according to carefully 
prepared tables in a report to the twenty-first Congress, by Mr. Ingraham, 
was $4,310,000,000 in silver, and $1,890,000,000 in gold. The same re 
port showed that the product in the last fifty years of the eighteenth 
century was forty ounces of silver to one of gold. 

The causes operating to depreciate the metals, particularly silver, 
reached their greatest effect in 1546, from which time the influence of 
the large supplies of silver from America began to be felt, and the rela- 
tive value of gold has continued to increase almost up to the present 
dates. We have prepared the following table, showing the relative value 
of the two metals, gold and silver, from 1344 up to 1863, according to 
the price paid by the mint of Great Britain : — 
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PROPORTIONATE VALUE OF FINE GOLD TO FINE SILVER. 


Gold to illTer. 

1844 1 to 12.476 

1849 1 to 11.141 

1856 1 to 11.286 

1401 1 to 11.350 

1421 I to 10.527 

1464 1 to 10.331 

1465 1 to 11.988 

1470 1 to 11.446 

1482 1 to 11.429 

1509... 1 to 11.400 

1527 1 to 11.455 

1543 1 to 12.000 

1645 1 to 10.714 

1546 1 to 10.000 


1547 

Gold to silver. 

1 to 11.400 

1549 

1 to 11 .250 

1552 

1 toll.l3A- 

1553 

ltoiyl98l. 

1560 

1 to If ills 

1600 

1 to lfl.100 

1604 

1 to 12.100 

1626 

1 to 13.431 

1666 

1 to 14.485 

1717 

1 to 15.209 

1816 

1 to 15.209 

1849 

1 to 15.632 

1852 

1 to 15.371 

1863 

1 to 15.069 


There have been many other disturbing causes in the value of money. 
Among these are the restrictions upon its free transit on the part of many 
governments, the increased use of various kinds of mercantile paper, the 
growth of populations, and the increased production of that wealth of 
which it is the function of the metals to affect the interchange, and in 
the last century the progress of the British army in India, by which a 
flood of wealth was transferred to England, and, so to speak, let loose 
upon the world. So, too, at the close of the last century other great 
events occurred to affect the value of the precious metals. The United 
States became a nation and commenced a career of great commercial 
prosperity ; France went through a revolution, during which she reformed 
her coinage, and laid the foundation of great future prosperity by increas- 
ed freedom of individual action ; in England steam and many labor-sav- 
ing machines were invented. These events were in their future action to 
stimulate immensely the production of wealth in Europe, England, and 
America, and consequently to cause a greater demand for the metals, and 
their influence began to manifest itself in 1816, when the coinage of Eng- 
land underwent a thorough reform and a great recoinage took place. 
From that time the commerce of the three countries increased rapidly. 
The exports of France, England, and United States progressed as follows : 


EXPORTS OF FRANCE, ENGLAND, AND THE UNITED STATES. 


1816 

England. 

$174,408,635 

France. 

$74,540,870 

United States. 
$10,959,531 

Total. 

$259,909,036 

1837 

266,842,850 

192,256,950 

26,804,799 

485,904,609 

1848.... 

255,028,990 

156,318,711 

132,904,121 

544,251,822 

I860.... 

679,456,135 

426,961,150 

373,189,274 

1,479,606,559 

1862 

620,689,060 

410,436,280 

212,920,639 

1,244,045,979 


Although these figures of the foreign exports of each country do not 
of themselves show a necessity for more specie, since the settlement of 
this foreign trade is nearly all in bills; yet they indicate the ratio in 
which the wealth of each country increased, and therefore show the ne- 
cessarily increased internal demand for coin to transact it. Thus, for 
instance, the national surplus products of these three countries, during the 
thirty-two years of peace after the exhausting wars, nearly doubled to 
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1848, when the gold discoveries of California began to act on industry 
throughout the world. In that fourteen years which have since elapsed the 
increase has been 125 per cent. In other words, the annual product of 
the three countries in thirty-two years increased $285,000,000 per annum. 
In the fourteen years which have since elapsed they have increased to 
$700,000,000 per annum. 

The coinage of the three countries in the period named, up to 1848, 
was as follows : 


France. ■ ■ , United Stales. , Great Britain . — — > 

Gold. Silver. Gold, Stiver. Gold. Stiver. 

Louis XVIII $77,860,180 $122,983,704 $4,394,845 $26 814,647 $161,870,500 $41,914,000 

Charles X 10,583,218 126,388,923 1,9* 8,090 16,761,047 71,216,500 2,831,500 

Louis Philip 43,182,660 350,054,010 64,054,415 39,911,884 167,040,240 20,634,940 


Total $131,631,908 $599,377,237 $71,151,850 $79,007,578 $420,771,740 $60,379,440 


^ A large part of the English coinage from 1816 to 1824 was recoinage. 
The United States coinage from 1830 to 1848, or during the reign of 
Louis Philip of France, was under the reform of the gold coinage. The 
coinage of the other nations of Europe in the same period was also large. 
Austria coined 486,000,000 in silver, and Prussia, $25,070,000. This 
progressive coinage, as trade increased, had a tendency to make the 
metals dearer, but this was counteracted by the extended use of paper 
money in the United States and Great Britain, which supplied the place 
of the metals while it lasted, but which caused two revulsions: one in 
1825 and one in 1837. France used no paper, and therefore increased 
her supply of the metallic currency at the expense of the other nations. 
In the United States, Congress had neglected its duty of regulating the 
value of money, and allowed foreign coins to remain a legal tender. As 
a consequence of this the Spanish fractions circulated for more than their 
real value, and their silver coins came in great abundance in exchange 
for gold, until the law of 1837 lowered the relative value of the gold 
coins. In fact the original coinage of the United States was on the basis 
of 15 silver to 1 gold ; but in the period that had elapsed the price of 
silver had depreciated until it wa9 16 to 1 — its production having in- 
creased more than gold. Hence the necessity for the change in the basis 
of the coinage. 

The continued growth of national prosperity in England and America 
was making still larger demands upon coin, notwithstanding the use of 
paper, and also notwithstanding the further fact that even up to the dis- 
covery of the gold mines of California the precious metals in the world 
had increased as follows : 


Silver. Gold. Total 

1492 $644,444,444 $1,422,222,222 $2,066,666,666 

1848 1,125,000,000 1,781,250,000 5,906,250,000 


This last estimate is on the authority of the French Academy, and gen- 
erally received as a close approximation. The proportion of silver to 
gold had greatly increased, and although most countries made silver the 
great circulating currency, its proportion to gold had fallen from 10 to 1 
to 16 to 1. Under these circumstances the world was startled with the 
discovery of gold in California in 1848, and news was confirmed by the 
appearance of the metal in the markets of the world in the 1849. This 
was followed by the discovery of gold in Australia in April, 1851. Since 
that time the product has been large and regular, as well from those two 
sources as from the old mines of Russia, of Europe, Africa, and America, 
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which continued their production. From 1848 to the close of 1862 the 


total production of gold has been as follows : 

California 1641,445,000 

Australia and New Zealand 533,363,037 

Russia 212,110,201 

Old mines of Europe, Africa, Asia, and America. . 136,875,000 


Total gold in 15 years $1,523,793,238 

“ silver 4 ‘ “ 678,255,930 


These figures for Russia and the old mines are drawn from the most 
authentic data laid before the French Academy, except for the last two 
years, which are estimated at the average of the former five years. The 
California and Australia figures are those of actual deliveries. If now 
we add these totals to those of 1848, we have the quantity of gold and 
silver in the world as follows : 

QUANTITY OF GOLD AND SILVER IN THE WORLD. 


Silver. Gold. Total. 

1492 $644,444,444 $1,422,222,222 $2,066,666,666 

1848 4,125,000,000 1,781,250,000 5,906,250,000 

1862 4,803,255,930 3,305,043,238 8,108,279,168 


It results from these figures that the relative proportions of the two 
metals have in the last fifteen years undergone great changes. Silver has 
increased, it appears, 16£ per cent, and gold has increased 85 per cent. 
This great change has been effected without producing any perceptible 
change in the relative value of the metals in the markets of the world. 
Gold has not apparently depreciated in its value compared with silver, as 
it was expected would be the case. There seems to be two reasons for 
this. The first is what we have already alluded to, viz : the great devel- 
opment during the early part of the century of industry and traffic, fol- 
lowing the cessation of devastating wars, and requiring more money than 
was before needed. The next is, that a similar development has been 
going on in India and China, where one half the human race exist, and 
those countries have therefore kept up a steady demand for silver, which, 
withdrawn from the channels of European circulation, left a vacuum into 
which gold has rushed. The first effect of gold, in raising prices of com- 
modities, attracted the products of Asia, and those countries demanded 
silver in exchange. The following table of the imports of Indian pro- 
ducts into England in a series of years indicates the nature of the increase 
of the trade : 

IMPORTS FROM BRITISH INDIA VALUE. 

!85§. 18§6. 18*7. 1858, 18$. I860. 1861. 

Cotton £2,241,979 £3,530,410 £5,416,S83 £2,898,779 £3,901,109 £3,339,076 £9,334,115 

Hemp, jute and 

'other articles. 504,264 638,300 610,913 685,948 83T,107 671,176 729,172 

Indigo 1,518,097 2,100,131 1,791,044 1,997,511 1,619.604 2,220,119 2,605,634 

Seeds 1,968,501 2,545,372 1,826,336 1,774,558 2 344,893 2,075,274 1,971,449 

Silk 559,319 565,405 1SS.697 509,561 296,263 60,895 136,505 

Sagnr 1,043,480 1,871,279 1,928, 006 1,059,291 1,101,7*6 939,026 821,458 

Tea 2 >,661 82,908 147,989 91,152 132,255 230,064 165,964 

Wool 490,977 576,944 673,493 490,521 462,100 699,861 014,999 

Total £S, 352,268 £12,000,544 £12.083,961 £9,507,321 £10,695,108 £10,235,491 £16,379,286 

This steady rise in value from $30,000,000 to $60,000,000 in 1857, 
producing a drain of silver, was one of the causes of the revulsion in that 
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year. Since then the purchases of Indian pro<Juce* mostly cotton* have 
risen to $90,000,000. 

The quantity of silver annually exported from England and the Medi- 
terranean to Asia has been as follows per English official reports : 

1851 

England. 

$8,362,500 

12,116,210 

23.650.000 

15.565.000 

32.075.000 

60.590.000 
86,477,170 
25,444,250 
33,298,120 
40,620,182 
36,399,175 
53,551,045 
21,256,514 

Mediterranean. 

Total. 

$8,362,500 

13,116,210 

27.790.000 

22.821.000 

39.695.000 

70.640.000 
96,657,461 
31,594,250 
40,638,400 
48,740,386 
44,379,175 
61,701,045 
82,993,781 

1852 


1853 

1854 

1855 

1856 

1857 

1858 

1859 

1860 

1861 

1862 

1863, six months 

4.240.000 

7.255.000 

7.620.000 

9.950.000 
10,180,291 
16,150,000 

7,340,280 

8,120,204 

7.980.000 

9.150.000 
11,737,271 

Total 

$450,306,162 

88,723,046 

$539,029,208 


This immense outpouring of silver to the East has existed as long as 
there has been a history of trades. It i9 the sort of wealth the semi- 
civilized Orientals still prize best, and the demand for it has augmented 
rather than slackened in the most recent times. As the vast population 
of India improves in condition, and the wealth of the country, developed 
by railroads for exports, increases to feed the growing wants of Western 
Europe, broader and deeper is the stream of silver which sets back in re- 
turn. This table does not comprise all the silver sent to Asia. Russia 
sends annually a large amount by way of Kiachta, and from other sources 
it finds its way thither. 

This stream of silver is fed from the countries of Europe, which in ex- 
change receive gold chiefly from England. In illustration, we take from 
French official sources the import and export of silver into and from that 
country since 1848 : 


1848 

1849 
1860 

1851 

1852 

1853 

1854 

1855 
1866 

1857 

1858 

1859 

1860 
1861 
1862 


SILVER INTO AND FROM FRANCE. 

Imports. 

francs 233,330,020 

291,414,760 

147,693,360 

178,629,800 

179,857,160 

112,568,040 

99,848,480 

120,891,400 

. I 109,895,300 

97,518,100 

160,619,375 

149,281,431 

130,605,400 

172,179,787 

131,442,333 


Exports. 

19,3«6,560 

46,846,060 

82,308,900 

100,680,840 

182,574,720 

220,453,480 

263,542,200 

318,051,040 

393,518,600 

459,218,000 

175,735,225 

210,204,891 

287,848,055 

233,993,067 

217,527,320 


Total francs. 


2,315,848,046 3,200,899,958 
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It results from these figures that France has lost 885,051,91 2f. of silver, 
or $165,0000,000, in the fifteen years here mentioned, yet her whole 
metal circulation has largely increased. The amount of the metals in 
France was in — 


1848 francs 3,500,000,000 

1856 4,800,000,000 

1863 6,594,130,679 


From the following table we see that France has gained apparently 
3,000,000,000 of francs in fifteen years, distinguishing the metals as fol- 
lows : 


1848 to 1856 francs 

1856 to 1863 


Gold— Increase 
1,461,492,400 
2,517,037,811 


8Urer— decreue. 

102,144,780 

722,907,132 


Net gain. 

1,299,347,620 

1,794,130,679 


Total 

U. S. money 


3,978,530,218 885,051,912 3,093,478,299 

$745,969,414 $165,947,233 $580,022,181 


France has abandoned $165,947,253 in silver to the rest of the world, 
and taken in exchange gold. By continuing also the use of a metallic 
currency during a period of great inflation in other countries, she in- 
creased her supply at the expense of those nations, and has likewise sold 
French produce for $580,022,181 worth of gold, and now is doubtless by 
far the richest country in the precious metals. Her great increase in 
wealth and prosperity, under the empire, is indicated in this swelling vol- 
ume of the metals ; but other nations have also increased their supplies. 

The mode in which gold has supplanted silver in France is apparent in 
the following table of coinage at the French mint down to the latest re- 
turns of the mint : 


FRENCH COINAGE. 

Gold. Silver. 

1848 franc* 39,697,740 119,731,093 

1849 27,109,560 206,548,663 

1850 85,192,390 86,458,485 

1851 267,709,570 69,327,809 

1852 27,028,270 71,918,445 

1853 342,964,020 20,099,488 

1854 526,528,200 2,129,887 

1855 447,427,820 25,500,305 

1856 508,281,995 54,422,214 

1857 511,295,084 65,075,271 


Total, 10 year* 2,755,235,249 711,205,164 

If we compare this coinage of ten year* with that given above u 
1848, we have results as follows: 

Gold. Silver. 

1848 8131,631,908 $599,377,237 

1857 516,606,609 133,350,907 


Increase $384,974,701 Dec. $406,016,290 


This indicates the eomplete change in the monetary system of France, 
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and the same change is going on in all the countries of Europe. It fol- 
lows that the demand for gold for currency is constantly on the increase, 
while that for silver for the same purpose is continually diminishing, and 
this fact counteracts the tendency of gold to depreciate as compared with 
silver. In fact, the precise contrary result from what was expected has 
taken place ; instead of silver getting dearer, as compared with gold it 
gets cheaper, and its increased cheapness aids in propelling it towards 
India. We say this was contrary to the general expectation, for the large 
quantities of gold mined induced the belief that it would depreciate as 
compared with silver. But as we have seen, the positive demand for the 
latter has lessened, and besides its supply has increased much beyond what 
it was before the discovery of California gold, as is shown in the above 
table of the production of the metals. This increased production was also 
due to California, since the discovery of cinnabar or quicksilver in that 
country has imparted activity to many mines of silver which before were 
not worked. Quicksilver is an indispensible agent in the profitable min- 
ing of silver. During the previous twenty-five years none but the richest 
silver mines could be worked in Mexico, in consequence of the continually 
enhancing price of quicksilver, which was only produced in any consider- 
able quantity in the mines of Almaden, in Spain. The principal source 
of the wealth and power of Mexico consists in her mines of silver, and 
she had, while she owned California, in her own territory vast mountains 
of cinnabar or ore of quicksilver, but an overruling Providence decreed 
that she should be kept in ignorance of it The Americans were no sooner 
in possession than they found both gold and quicksilver. Notwithstand- 
ing the high price of labor in California, quicksilver is wrought and sold 
there for fifteen cents per pound, while the ruling price in the London 
market for Spanish quicksilver has been equal to one dollar per pound. 

Before the revolt of the Spanish American colonies Spain sold the 
quicksilver at $50 per quintal ; after that event the price rose to $130 per 
quintal. This price drove the less productive mines out of the market, 
as they could no longer be worked at a profit. The Spanish Government 
then pledged the Almaden mines to the house of Rothschild, and the 
price rose still higher, and the supply of silver became artificially restric- 
ted. Thus, the price of quicksilver acted as a ligature upon the mines, 
which, by checking the supply of money, affected prices of all commodi- 
ties throughout the world. The quicksilver mines of California acted as 
a charm. The mines became more profitable to work, old ones were re- 
opened, and the silver stream from the American mountains became 
broader and deeper. This of course aided in depreciating silver, which 
is to-day, as we before stated, cheaper as compared with gold, than it 
was on the discovery of the California mines. The last quotation for 
silver in London in the open market was 61f pence per standard ounce, 
which is to gold as 16.000 to 1, against 15.632 to 1 in 1849, a fall of 
per cent in the value of silver as compared with gold, a fact, as before 
stated, exactly contrary to what was expected by the public as a conse- 
quence of the supply of gold. 

In the month of April, 1852, the present writer on the occasion of pre- 
paring some tables for the Senate Committee on Finance, upon the sub- 
ject of the new coinage, remarked upon the panic which then existed in 
relation to silver as follows: 

“Up to the close of 1850, the California supply of gold had reached 
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841,000,000, and silver attained its highest price. In the year 1851, the 
supply was 863,000,000, pnd up to March 870,000,000. Thus the whole 
supply of gold was 8111,000,000, and during the delivery of two-thirds 
of that amount silver fell two per cent in the open market. This single 
fact is enough to show that there was really no relative change in the value 
of the two metals arising from the enhanced abundance of one. The rise 
is to be ascribed to other causes, mostly political, but also to a considerable 
extent to the fears of governments and bankers in relation to the’ pro- 
bable effect of the increase in gold. All through Europe the banks and 
private bankers held considerable sums of the national coins, which, in 
nearly all the countries, are silver. When, therefore, gold threatened to 
become cheap or to fall in value materially, all permanent holders of it 
sought to exchange it for the metal which was to rise, and this very attempt 
to exchange produced to some extent that which was anticipated. The 
demand for silver for banking purposes and for hoarding throughout 
Europe carried large quantities out of the channels of commerce, as much 
as if it had returned to the mines and its absence was supplied by increased 
coinage of gold, more particularly in France and the United States. * 
* * * * The coins of France circulate to a consider- 

able extent in Germany, Belgium, and Italy. If now political events 
caused the withdrawal of $80,000,000 of silver from circulation, and its 
place was supplied with gold, as seems probable, the price of silver would 
rise during its withdrawal, but would cease to rise with a pause in that 
market, because its function as money was supplied by gold, and as soon 
as it begins to return upon the markets its price will fall perhaps lower 
than hejore , until it becomes re-absorbed in the circulation. This process 
seems now to be going on. It was the positive and effective demand from 
fortuitous causes which caused it to rise, and not the negative influence 
of gold upon it.” 

This seems to be just what has taken place. The active local demand 
for silver has ceased, and gold has been accepted in its place; while if 
silver has not returned from India, but has, on the contrary, continued to 
go thither, the supply from the mines and from the channels of European 
circulation have exceeded even that large Indian demand. The new 
American mines of Washoe and other localities have produced $5,226,461 
of silver, and will henceforth be very profitable. 


A PRESENT FOR MR. ERICSSON. 

The builders of iron vessels, after the plan of Captain Ericsson, have 
prepared for presentation to him a beautiful and appropriate present. It 
is a model of a monitor made of pure gold, 25 inches long, 5£ inches 
wide, and If inches deep, and is modeled on a scale of £ of an inch to a 
foot. In every particular the model resembles the monitor vessel, except 
in size. It has a revolving turret, with guns in it, a smoke pipe, binnacle, 
steam whistle, etc. The machinery which turns the turret also sets an 
organ in motion which plays four tunes — Yankee Doodle, Star-Spangled 
Banner, Life on the Ocean, and a national air of Sweden, the country of 
Captain Ericsson. The cost of the model monitor was $7,000. It is to 
be exhibited in several of the principal cities before it is presented. John 
D. Benton, of Wilmington, Del., was the manufacturer. 
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COMMERCIAL ECONOMY. 

BT A. K. SHEPARD. 

Next in importance to the science of political economy, or the knowledge 
of the relations of society to government, is a knowledge of the principles 
upon which commerce is founded, and of the proper relations existing be- 
tween it and the various interests of society. 

The most successful merchant is not always he who amasses the most 
money, but he who accumulates it in the proper observance of the immu- 
table laws .which govern the commercial and social as well as the physical 
world. The man who has neglected no other duties in the pursuits of 
commerce, nor suffered his moral nature to become dwarfed by a slavish 
subservience to money, is truly successful, whether his portion of worldly 
goods be great or small. That so few men succeed is a proof of the pre- 
vailing ignorance or disregard of the simple but important principles of 
commercial economy. 

Consider for a moment the operations of Wall-street ; the bolstering up 
of worthless securities ; the fictitious rise and fall of stocks, uninfluenced by 
any real cause. An 44 operator,” by putting up a 44 margin,” carries stocks 
to many times the amount of bis capital, enough to have the decline of a 
single day sweep away his whole fortune. Or if the 44 bulls ” are in the 
ascendant and a rise comes instead of a decline, he may become, as many 
have of late, a millionaire by the lucky investment of a few thousands. In 
neither case is this right. In the first instance we can readily discern the 
wrong, but can we as well in the second ? Is it right that a reckless game- 
ster, without the exertion of intellect, industry, or even adequate capital, 
should become the possessor of millions, with all the opportunities for good 
or evil which wealth bestows? Money, like any other good, (for it is^ootf, 
and only ignorance or folly apply it to evil purposes,) should only be at- 
tained by exertion. The winning gambler is no more virtuous than the los- 
ing one. These suddenly-acquired fortunes are the curse of this country. 

Let a man of the most ordinary capacity, possessed only with the neces- 
sary recklessness, venture but a small 44 margin ” in the stock or grain mar- 
ket. He makes his 44 calculations ” and thinks he knows it all. By chance 
the market takes a favorable turn, (it might as easily have gone the other 
way,) and he has won. Behold bis self-adulation and complacency. He 
can never after take advice. It is all through his 44 genius,” 44 shrewdness,” 
and 44 business talent.” 

He builds a larger house ; his conjugal partner, ever ready to assist in any 
expenditure that will excite the envy of her dear friends and neighbors, in- 
dulges in new carpets and mirrors and costly furniture. His family expenses 
increase. But his luck turns perhaps after he has well 44 spread ” himself. 

S An expressive term if well considered.) His ventures are not so success- 
ul. His mind is always on the rack to provide the means for carrying on 
his schemes. Afraid of what Mr3. Grundy will 6ay, he dare not reduce his 
style ot living. Thus he continues under a hopeless burden, till the inevi- 
table crash buries him. This is no exceptional case, but as statistics of busi- 
ness failures abundantly prove, it is only a type of a very large class of 
American merchants ; the successful being the exceptional. 
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The cause of misfortunes like these is, evidently, too great facilities for 
obtaining credit Probably nine out of every ten merchants 14 carry ” pro- 
perty to even ten and twenty times the amount of their capital. Their risks 
are enormous, and interest is their bane. The young men of America have 
a great lesson yet to learn, viz. : that saving more than gaining is the true 
course to wealth. That prudence and economy (not meanness) always re- 
sult in competence, besides leaving the mind and body in a healthful state ; 
while a wild, speculative career brings upon its votary premature old age, 
a decrepit body, an exhausted mind, and, at the dose of life, generally an 
exhausted purse. Business, as most of our people practically interpret it, 
instead of being a means to an end, is made the grand end and aim itself, 
and every thing else subservient to it. Scheme is crowded upon scheme» 
project upon project, with no relaxation, no intermission. If recreation is 
sought, it is on the high pressure plan, at 6ome crowded Saratoga or New- 
port; where the motto is, “ the greatest excitement in the shortest time,” 
that the treadmill may be again set in motion. This overdone business, 
this doing too much is eminently the fault of our commercial system, or 
more properly want of system and sound principles. 

It is urged by advocates of the 44 wildcat ” plan of business that credit is 
the life of commerce. So it is when properly guarded and representing 
something of value, but it should be surrounded by every safeguard, that 
its benefits may not be improperly bestowed. Too much credit is the great 
fault of American business, as a general tendency towards expansion is the 
fault of American society ; all our enterprizes being laid out on too great a 
scale and not sufficiently well developed in detail. 

A late financial writer remarks that 44 paper money has inaugurated all 
our great improvements. It has paid for our railways and canals, and has 
built our steamships, and why should we now hesitate to make use of it ?” 
True, it has done all this, but what of the panics and the poverty, distress 
and shaken confidence that follow in their train ? How many of the rail- 
roads which our credit system and paper money have given us pay divi- 
dends ? How many have not rather proved 44 elephants ” of the largest 
description to their luckless founders? We have now enough railways in 
operation for ten times our population, thinly scattered over a half cultivated 
country as it is. 

But the mismanagement of railway interests is not the only evil result 
of excessive credit induced by paper currency. Take for instance the bread- 
stuff trade, a branch of commerce whose importance to the country increases 
daily. Its legitimate pursuits are almost deserted for the slippery but en- 
ticing field of speculation. 

The proportion of legitimate shipping or commission merchants is alarm- 
ingly small. Between the producer and consumer produce changes hands 
a multiplicity of times, and all this buying by parties who have no use for 
it, either to supply a regular trade or to manufacture^tends to give to the 
article a fictitious value. The real facts of supply and demand are never 
known, and the result is disastrous. 

The true principle is, to let the demand come from consumers. Any man 
who buys property of any kind for which he has no use, to sell again on a 
rise is a speculator. This “operating” in grain buying in Chicago or 
Buffalo or Oswego and shipping to New York, “drawing ” against it and 
paying with other peoples* money, or buying in store and 44 holding,” is as 
surely gambling as staking the money on cards. And these 44 operators ” 
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• , 
are unworthy the name of merchants, being ignorant of the first principles 
of their profession. 

The mainspring of all this “ operating ” and illegitimate business is the 
paper currency system. If we are to have paper money at all, which in 
ordinary times is not necessary, except to a very limited extent, it is evi- 
dently not the business of banks of discount to furnish it. It induces them 
to take too large risks by giving them inordinate profits, and it induces false 
ideas of wealth by flooding the country with fictitious value which passes 
for real. The only rational and safe currency would be one where a cen- 
tral point of issue and redemption existed, that the facts of circulation may 
be definitely known at one point for the whole couutry, thus guarding 
against excessive issues. This should be done by government, and the 
furnishing of paper money made an entirely separate thing from banking, 
the principle being recognized also that gold occupies a place in the com- 
mercial world which cannot be usurped without endangering the whole fabric 
of trade. This we are taught by the “panics” which always occur when 
this vital principle is ignored. But even experience fails to teach us. A 
speculator is never taught by his failure. It is never his fault, but may al- 
ways be attributed to some extraordinary combination of circumstances. 
The gambler is always sanguine of making up his losses in the same old 
way. It is thus with the advocates of paper currency and inflated credit, 
they fear that business may be restricted. It needs to be restricted ; it will 
be all the healthier. Which is the stronger, the plant forced to an artificial 
growth in a hothouse, or that which slowly and surely gathers to itself 
strength from the more sterile soil and colder air of nature ? 

American society is a hothouse. It forces our business to overgrown 
proportions, with no real strength ; it forces our men into (tobacco) smoke- 
dried dyspeptics, while they should be still vigorous, and it forces our girls 
into used-up belles, before they are out of their “ teens.” Conservatism is 
the element which we now need. We are like an overgrown schoolboy : 
weak in the joints and chests, and lacking muscle. We need to stop grow- 
ing and to fill in and build up. 

In this duty the business of the country should lead the way. Too often 
the merchant is a man of one idea. He can grow eloquent on the price of 
New York Central or of corn, but will not attempt to understand the science 
of trade. Hence he is often faulty in his own judgment, mistaking reck- 
lessness for “business talent,” and prudence for “fogyism.” The merchant 
should be as highly educated a man as a member of any of the so called 
44 learned profession,” and the interests of his pursuits are certainly im- 
portant enough to demand it. The true farmer is not simply the man who 
plods behind the plow, but it is he who understands the chemistry of the 
soil and its productions, the laws of nature and their relations to his trade. 
So the merchant should be the man of liberal education, versed in the sci- 
ence of his profession. 

It has been truly remarked that a large proportion of business failures 
may be attributed to ignorance of bookkeeping and the science of accounts. 
And the number of merchants who are entirely dependant upon employes 
in this respect, and who are incapable of pursuing any sort of system of 
themselves, is very great. The “ Revelations of a Stock Broker” show that 
some of the heaviest bank failures in this country are attributable to the 
gross ignorance and want of system of bank officers. 

The fact is, business in this country is a sort of scramble in which the 
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first is the best. Principles and rules are ignored. The wealthy men of 
to day are the beggars of to-morrow ; there is no stability in either men or 
fortunes. 

Extravagance rules in business as in living. We cannot wait to increase 
our business with our capital. If we have $20,000, we stretch our credit to 
its utmost ; we do as much business as $50,000 or $100,000 would warrant ; 
our interest account eats us up. A few losses from a few reckless borrowers 
like ourselves, a fall in the market, and we are insolvent. We stagger 
along under the load of interest on borrowed capital, our risks are enor- 
mous, but we must keep in the treadmill. This is the life of very many of 
our merchants. 

The author of that ingenious work “ Le Monde tel qu’il Ser is of the 
belief that in future centuries the world will be but a vast bazaar, where 
commerce is king and trade all engrossing. Let us hope that, in that event, 
the science of commercial economy, now in its infancy, may have been 
brought to perfection, and that its importance may be acknowledged and 
its study wide-spread. And may the first of its precepts adopted be this, 
taught by one of the soundest commercial writers of the country : “ It 
ought not to be considered any part of the business of banks to issue paper 
currency.” With the adoption of this principle, and the consequent re- 
striction of credit ; with educated merchants carefully trained to the science 
of business, competent to supervise the important interests that may be in- 
trusted to them, we may yet hope to see commerce established on a firmer 
basis in this unstable country. 

But so long as extravagance and recklessness rule, so long as credit is in- 
flated, till like a soap bubble the least breath destroys it, just so long we 
will be convulsed with commercial revolutions, and panic and disaster will 
continue to visit us as a stern corrector of abuses. 


BOSTON AND HER CONNECTIONS WITH THE WEST. 

The citizens of Boston have recently been making exertions to increase 
their facilities of transportation with the Great West, and the Shipping 
List , in replying to it, says : “ We are right glad to know that their efforts 
have been crowned with a measure of success. The negotiations which 
have been for some time in progresss to effect a practical consolidation of 
the five lines of railroad, viz: The Lowell, Concord, Northern, Vermont 
Central and Ogdensburg, with the East Boston Freight Railroad, and thus 
with tide-water at East Boston, was consummated on the first of the pre- 
sent month, and the line is now in practical operation. The steamer St. 
Lawrence, which was launched at Ogdensburg some weeks since, com- 
menced her trips between Ogdensburg and Prescott, on the 29th of June, 
thus connecting the lines of the road specified above with the Grand Trunk 
railway and transporting freight cars and passengers. The roads forming 
this line are making every effort by providing the best accommodations 
at low fares, to increase the business connections of Boston with the West. 
The Bostonians believe that this consolidated line is to have an important 
bearing upon the business interests of Boston, particularly if the mer- 
chants, by the establishment of lines of steamers and packets to Europe, 
will furnish an outlet for the flour, grain, and other produce which will 
find its way there. 
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FLAX; 

ITS HISTORY, CULTURE, IMPORTATION, EXPORTATION, AND CONSUMPTION. 

BT HO V. JOHN TITUS, JUSTICE SUPREME COURT OF U. S. 

The present inadequacy and prospective uncertainty of the supply of 
cotton, nave directed unusual attention to the cultivation of flax as a sub* 
stitute for that valuable staple. 

Knowledge of its culture and uses is probably much below its merits 
as a product, and to aid in supplying this deficiency we propose to ex- 
amine — 

First. The botanical classification of flax ; Second, its economical his- 
tory ; Third, its culture and uses ; Fourth, its production, importation, ex- 
portation, and consumption by the people of the United States. 

First. The botanical classification of flax is simple, its order being 
linacece , and the name of its genus linum. Its species, as already verified, 
are somewhat more than thirty. Of these, four are well known in our 
country, viz. : First, Linum Usitatissimum ; second, Linum Virgineanum ; 
third, Linum Rigidurn ; fourth, Linum Perenue. 

The second and third of these species are found in the various States 
of our country, and in Canada. The fourth is a native of the regions 
west of the Mississippi. It is perennial, as indicated by the name. 

The first , Linum Usitatissimum, ( most common , most used , as the name 
implies,) is cultivated over a large portion of the globe for 6eed, for fiber, 
or for both. It is the flax grown in our own country and in Europe ; 
and to this species we propose to confine our examination. 

The application to flax of its generic name, Linum, is ascribed to the 
eminent Swedish botanist Linnaeus. The term is from the Latin lan- 
guage, and signifies line or thread. It is expressive of the thread-like 
character of the stalk of flax, or use of its fiber in making thread. 

The term Linacece , which expresses the order of Linum or flax, is attri- 
buted to the distinguished Swiss botanist De Caudollk. This term means 
flax-like, and it comprehends every plant having orderly resemblances to 
flax. 

It may here be added that the California flax, as described by Mr. J. 
Norris, of Windsor, Ashtabula County, Ohio, “for profusion of seed and 
length of fiber,” is probably superior to every other known species or 
variety. Its blossoms are described as white, and its seeds of a light 
green color. Little, however, seems to be known of the California flax. 
Its valuable qualities, as thus attested by Mr. Norris, certainly commend 
it to further examination and trial. 

The Linum Usitatissimum, or common flax, is an annual plant. Its stem 
when thickly grown is from two to three or more feet high. It is round, 
smooth, slender, straight, slightly tapering, and single nearly its whole 
length — branching only near the top. When grown thinly, the stem is 
shorter, thicker, and more branching. The leaves grow alternately on 
the stem. They are small, lance-shaped, or tapering, at each end, and 
have three straight veins or fibers. The flowers are small and of a beau- 
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tiful blue color, and the capsules or seed bolls are globular or roundish, 
but rather pouted at the end opposite the stem. Each capsule is divided 
into ten cells, and contains so many solitary seeds. 

The flaxseed, which is also called linseed , is oval, more or less flattened, 
smooth, and shining. Its color, externally, is light brownish, not unlike 
mahogany. Flaxseed is, however, sometimes white or lightish green. 
Internally , it is always white, or nearly so. 

Second. The economical history of flax traces its use through the oldest 
mementos of the human race. Alluvial deposits of unnumbered centu- 
ries, the oldest monumental inscriptions, the tombs of departed dynasties, 
and the formation of the oldest of all written languages, with the Bible, 
attest the use of flax to have existed in domestic economy at the dawn of 
primitive manufactures. It is found in its raw state, as well as in the 
manufactured forms of thread, cordage, mats, etc., among the submerged 
ruins of the lacustrian habitations of Europe — habitations originally built 
on piles over lakes, as at Waugen, Robenhauson, Plefflkaw, and other 
places in Switzerland, and perhaps elsewhere, with the arms, toolfc domes- 
tic implements, and other remains of those who erected and occupied 
them. Among these remains is not found the slightest trace of any metal. 
The battle axe, the hatchet, the saw, the borer, and the knife, as well as 
other tools and implements always elsewhere made of metal, are here of 
stone. It is impossible to conceive a more primitive state of the arts 
than is here indicated, and yet flax is one of the most prominent materi- 
als. The alluvion of these submerged deposits, attests them to have been 
made from twenty to forty centuries before the Christian era. Truyon 
on Lacustrian Habitations, pages 43, 44, 283,426,451 ; Lubbock, Natural 
History Reviewed, January, 1862. 

Flax was grown and manufactured in Egypt centuries before the exodus 
of the Children of Israel from that country. The various processes of 
its growth, preparation, and manufacture are indicated at Bennita in 
sculpture, made, as seems to be established, in the eighteenth century before 
the Christian era, during the reign of the first Osirtasen, one of the 
Pharaohs referred to in the Biblical history of Joseph. Wilkinson’s 
Ancient Egypt, volume 3, pages 134, 135, 136, 137. Vol. 4, p. 21. 

The Egyptian priests were required by the rules of their order to dress 
themselves in flaxen linen. Herodotus passim. . 

The Hebrew word pisetah is applied in the Bible to flax and its fabric, 
linen. Ex. 9 : 31, 39 : 5 ; Lev. 13 : 47 ; Josh. 2:6; Is. 43 : 3 ; nos. 
2 : 5. This word is derived from pashath, a Hebrew root, which means 
to beat, to pound, to hatchel, to weave — well known processes everywhere 
applied to flax, and which, probably, as things always suggest words, pro- 
duced the one thus expressing these operations. The use of flax, in thus 
forming the oldest of all written languages, clearly shows its great 
antiquity. 

The sacred habits of the Jewish priests were, by divine appointment, 
made wholly or partly of linen. The “curious girdle” of the “ephod,” 
the “ breast-plate of cunning work,” and “the hems of the robe,” the 
“coats,” the “mitre,” the “bonnets,” etc., so prominent in the habiliments 
of the Aarvnie priesthood, were all made of fine trimmed linen. Ex. 39 : 
6, 8, 24, 28, 29. The divine ordinance requiring this was addressed to 
the Jewish priests a little less than fifteen centuries before the Christian 
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era. A thousand years afterwards it was reaffirmed to the same priest- 
hood in the order, “ that when they enter in at the gates of the inner 
court, they shall be clothed with linen garments; and” that “no wool 
shall come upon them while they minister ” there. Ez. 44: 17,18. The 
linen habit is still worn by the priests of that remarkable people. So 
also the mummy cloth is invariably found to be made of linen. Hero- 
dotus passim; Wilkinson, volume 3, page 115; Ures Philosophy of 
Manufactures, page 95. The date of its adoption for this purpose will 
probably never be ascertained. It was certainly, however, very remote. 

Third. The culture and uses of Jlax are nice and complex. It is grown 
for seed, for fiber, and for both together. The seed is extensively used in 
the arts and in medicine, while the fiber is used for thread, cordage, linen, 
laces, and other similar fabrics of every degree of fineness. 

The culture must be adapted to the nature of the plant, the character 
of the soil, and the object of its production. The mode of culture for 
fiber differs from that for seed alone. The culture of flax for both seed 
and fiber is a medium between the other two. 

“All plants,” says Davy, “gain their nutriment either by their leaves 
from the air, or by their roots from the soil.” The elementary substances 
of the plant must therefore be found in the soil and air. The portion of these 
elements furnished by the air are oxygen, hydrogen, carbon, and nitrogen 
— not simple, but in various forms of combination. The elementary sub- 
stances furnished by the air to plants are uniform, or nearly so. Soils 
differ in their agricultural elements; and it is to these, therefore, that the 
attention of the flax-grower must be chiefly directed. 

The fitness of our soil for its growth may be approximately determined 
by an analysis of both. As guides in the choice of soils, and as illustra- 
tive of the mode of treating fiber, we present some analysis of flax and 
the soils on which they were grown, by Dr. Hodges, Messrs. Mater and 
Brazier, and by Sir Robert Kane. 

A flax plant, selected for examination by Dr. Hodges from an experi- 
mental crop grown by him in Ireland, weighed 02.40 grains — its capsules, 
22.50 grains. 

The composition of the stem was per centum as follows : 

In the fresh plant. In tho dry plant. 


Water 

50.04 


Organic matters 


90.89 

Ash 


3.11 

Total 

100.00 

100.00 


The “ water,” says Dr. Hodges, “ in the straw of the plants, as sent to 
the steeping works, after fourteen days exposure to the air in frames,” 
was “ 12 . 2 per cent,” the “ water in air dried capsules ” was “11.84 per 
cent,” the “ weight of the air-dried flax produced in the experimental 
field” was “77.^70 pounds.” 

COMPOSITION OF DR. HODGES’ EXPERIMENTAL FLAX CROP. 

One hundred parts of the asb, of the dry straw, and capsules, had, re- 
spectively, the following composition : 
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Potash 

Aah of straw. 

Ash of capsules. 

16.38 

Soda 

2.07 

6.25 

Chloride of sodium 

9.27 

12.98 

Lime 

19.88 

13.95 

Magnesia 

4.05 

3.91 

Oxide of iron 

2.83 

0.38 

Sulphuric acid 

7.13 

14.61 

Phosphuric acid 

10.24 

23.26 

Carbonio acid 

10.72 

6.37 

Silica 


0.67 

Total 


99.60 


The proportion of nitrogen, it may be added, contained in the straw 
and capsules, was as follows : 

1. In the straw dried at 212° 0.53 per cent. 

2. In the capsules and bolls at 212°..<. . . 1.24 11 


The results of Dr. Hodges’ experiments have been further illustrated 
by Mr. Wilson ascertaining the relative properties of the produce of flax, 
and also the distribution of the inorganic matters in them. The flax em- 
ployed had been steeped in the ordinary way, and was found to contain 
1.73 per cent of ash. Of this air-dried straw, 4,000 pounds were taken, 
which produced — 


Of dried fiber. 
Of fine tow . . 
Of coarse tow, 


500 pounds. 
132 “ 

192 “ 


Of fiber in all 

These products contained — 

In the dressed flax 

In the fine tow 

In the coarse tow 


824 pounds. 


448 pounds of ash. 
208 “ “ 

256 “ “ 


Or in the whole of the fiber only. 912 pounds of inorganic matter. 

So that 59.08 pounds, which the crop had withdrawn from the soil, 
remained in the useless portion, while only 9.12 pounds were carried off 
in 824 pounds of the dressed fiber and tow. As the whole of the former 
could be easily returned to the soil, it thus appears that but a small por- 
tion of all the fertilizing matter of the crop would necessarily be with- 
drawn from it. 

ANALYSIS OF THE FLAX PLANT BY ME8SRS. MAYER AND BRAZIER IN THE 


LABORATORY OF THE ROYAL COLLEGE OF CHEMISTRY. 


The specimens of flax examined were from Lievland. 

Cowland. 

Lethrania. 

Estland. 

Potash 

43.42 

37.44 

36.61 

25.70 

Soda 


3.74 

3.06 

8.37 

Lime 

21.35 

25.39 

24.09 

26.41 

Magnesia 

7.79 

7.71 

7.45 

11.74 

Sesquioxide of iron 

1.15 

1.13 

1.04 

1.02 

Manganese 


trace. 



Chloride of sodium 

• • • • • • • 

1.94 

3.76 

1.67 
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The specimens of flax examined were from Llevland. Cowland. Lethyanla. Estland. 


Chloride of potassium 1.31 ..... 

Phosphoric acid 10.94 8.31 14.30 15.47 

Sulphuric acid 5.66 5.89 3.65 4.64 

Silicie acid 8.38 8.45 6.05 4.98 


100.00 100.00 100.00 100.00 


RESULTS OF THE ANALYSIS OF THE SOILS WHICH PRODUOED THIS FLAX. 


The soils examined were from Llevland. 

Cowland. 

Lethyanla. 

Estland. 

Potash 

0.5011 

0.3241 

0.5466 

0.3726 

Soda 


0.1320 

0.6452 

0.0481 

Lime 

0.3751 

0.7814 

0.4980 

0.7955 

Magnesia 

0.2006 

0.1304 

0.1805 

0.3619 

Sesquioxide of iron .... 

0.8076 

2.3767 

3.1900 

2.0206 

Alumina 

1.1919 

1.8731 

2.1418 

2.0102 

Manganese 

trace. 

trace. 

trace. 

trace. 

Chloride of sodium. . . . 

0.0455 

0.0247 

0.0421 

0.0790 

Sulphuric acid 

0.1539 

0.0880 

0.1206 

0.1618 

Phosphoric acid 

0.1399 

0.6538 

0.6805 

0.1597 

Organic matter 

Insoluble residue deduct- 

4.7176 

4.0300 

4.3442 

4.8430 

ing organic matter . . 

91.0634 

88.4872 

88.4724 

88.2364 


100.1966 

99.3016 

99.6619 

99.1087 


The residue fused with carbonate of potash upon calculation yielded : 


Lleyland. Cowland. Lethyanla. Estland. 

Lime. trace. 1.8727 0.8778 2.0121 

Alumina 11.6270 6.1145 2.2452 5.7549 

Sesquioxide of iron .... trace. trace. trace. trace. 

Phosphoric acid trace. trace. trace. trace. 

Silicie acid 79.3424 81.5000 85.0938 80.5776 


90.9694 92.6224 81.2168 88.3345 

Some analysis of flax, from the parts indicated, present the following 
results, as stated by Sir Robert Kane before the Royal Dublin Society 
April 6, 1847 : 

Conrtrai District Antwerp district 


Bees- Escama- Hamrne Not 

felt flies. ‘ Zog. named. Holland. Dublin. Armagh. 

Potash. 9.69 80.42 26.67 28.62 21.86 11.78 6.60 

Soda 24.16 none. 16.88 0.48 12.65 11.82 6.61 

Lime 19.87 22.04 22.15 21.19 21.80 14.86 28.67 

Magnesia 4.84 4.45 4.70 4.05 8.60 9.88 4.22 

Sesquioxide of iron 5.65 2.03 1.81 2.68 2.74 9.88 14.10 

Alumina 0.66 0.58 0.86 2.68 1.67 7.82 14.10 

Manganese trace, trace, trace. 2.68 1.67 7.32 1.12 

Sulphuric acid 7.93 8.83 8.18 13.43 11.22 8.19 9.80 

Phosphoric acid 14.10 15.78 10.66 12.19 12.82 18.06 7.89 

Silicie acid 8.86 4.64 3.20 3.36 6.38 25.78 0 r 94 

Chloride of sodium 10.84 11.68 6.49 14.15 6.67 2.90 26.15 


100.00 100.00 100.00 100.00 100.00 100.00 100.00 

The following are the results of the analysis of the soils on which this 
flax was grown as shown by Sir Robert Kane as above stated : . 
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Haaafelt 

Esoamafflas. Hamraa Zog. Not namad. 

Holland. 

Potassa 

0.160 

0.123 

0.068 

0.151 

0.583 

Soda 

0.298 

0.146 

0.110 

0.206 

0.306 

Lime 

0.357 

0.227 

0.481 

0.366 

3.043 

Magnesia 

0.202 

0.153 

0.140 

0.142 

0.105 

Alumina 

2.101 

1.383 

0.125 

0.988 

5.626 

Sesquioxide of iron .... 

3.298 

1.663 

0.201 

1.543 

6.047 

Manganese 

trace. 

trace. 

trace. 

trace. 

trace. 

Chloride of sodium. . . . 

0.017 

0.030 

0.067 

0.009 

0.023 

Sulphuric acid 

0.025 

0.017 

0.013 

0.026 

0.023 

Phosphoric acid 

0.021 

0.152 

0.064 

0.193 

0.159 

Organic matter not driv- 






en off at 100° centi- 






grade 

3.1123 

2.341 

4.209 

3.672 

5.481 

Clay 

14.920 

9.289 

5.760 

4.400 

17.081 

Sand 

75.080 

84.065 

86.797 

88.885 

60.947 


99.703 

99.600 

99.995 

100.081 

99.783 


The differences in the quantities of similar elements as shown in the 
foregoing analysis, both in the flax and in the producing soils, mark the 
diversity of the conditions to which flax accommodates itself. 

The quantity of clay or loam in any soil depends upon the amounts of 
its silica, alumina, lime, and magnesia in certain combinations. The 
abundance of these elements in the approved flax soils, whose analysis are 
above given, demonstrates, what experience has also shown, the adapta- 
bility of clay or loam to the production of flax. Thus the conclusions of 
science accord with those of experience. 

A well drained and subsoiled loam or clay is found to be much the best 
adapted to the growth of flax. A soil of this description is also disposed 
to the moisture and temperature which are found so beneficial to the 
growth of flax. 

Uniform moisture and temperature are not less beneficial in the atmos- 
phere than in the soil for the growth of flax. And it is produced from 
the equator to remote latitudes both North and South, wherever these 
conditions of soil and climate are attainable. In tropical countries, as in 
Egypt and India, flax is grown during winter to avoid the heat and drought 
of other seasons. In countries of more temperate latitudes, flax is grown 
in spring and summer in order to realize the proper temperature and 
moisture. Intermediate countries require flax to be grown at the proper 
intervals. 

The best flax fiber is produced by a uniform protracted growth, and the 
soil, climate, and tillage are the best which secure these conditions. For 
fiber alone, or for both seed and fiber, flax requires between three and 
four months in its growth ; for seed alone somewhat less.. 

In the United States flax may be sown in March or in April, whenever 
the soil is first sufficiently dry and mellow. Everything being in proper 
condition, early sowing is much the best for flax, because it then avoids 
in its growth the heat and drought of the latter part of summer, which 
always damage the fiber. The most successful growers in the United 
States sow when the leaves are so far developed as to give the woods and 
forests a tinge of green. Abundant experience has established tbs value 
of this rule for all parts of the country. 
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The best soil, as already stated, for the growth is one of clay or loam. 
Any soil, however, in order to exert its full productive capacity must be 
properly subsoiled and drained. The best crops are rarely if ever pro- 
duced from lea or fresh plowed grass. Flax ground should therefore have 
been fallowed or cropped the preceding year. It succeeds well, other 
conditions being favorable, after com, oats, potatoes, or any other crop 
which leaves the ground loose and free. Care, however, should always be 
taken that the management of the preceding crop may not have been 
such as to render that of the flax liable to weeds, whose roots and seeds 
generally abound, as the the consequence of bad treatment of any crop. 
Unless the roots and seeds of these be destroyed, they always spring up 
with the flax and require to be pulled, to the damage more or less of the 
crop. In all cases, therefore, when weeds are to be apprehended, either 
from some existing condition of the soil, or from some applied manure, 
it may be advisable to allow their roots and seeds time to begin their 
growth, and then destroy them with the plow or harrow, or both, before 
sowing the flax. This would postpone the sowing but little, and would 
avoid the damage to the crop which is done by pulling weeds during its 
growth, or the still greater one of allowing them to remain. 

Flax ground should be rendered mellow before sowing. Soils differ 
much in the requirements of their treatment ; but any soil which may 
have been fallowed or cropped the preceding season, should be plowed for flax 
from eight to eleven inches in depth as soon in the spring as sufficiently 
dry, and immediately harrowed and cross-harrowed. It should again be 
lightly plowed at once, or after sufficient time to permit weed seeds and 
roots to sprout before sowing. For breaking clods or softening a harsh 
soil the roller may always be used with advantage. 

Before sowing flax the ground should be supplied with proper manure, 
unless already present The best practice in flax growing is to take a soil 
sufficiently enriched by proper manures, which recent tillage has mixed 
and combined well with it. Weeds are thus avoided, and the gradual 
uniform growth of the flax best secured. In order, however, to facilitate 
the supply of any deficiency of manures in flax ground, we would state 
that sheep manure, well mixed with the soil in sufficient quantities, has 
been found of unfailing benefit. So, too, bird or fowl manure in moderate 
quantity, applied as a top-dressing, has been found of great efficiency. A 
top dressing consisting, for an acre, of one bushel of salt, one bushel of 
finely ground plaster of Paris, and two bushels of unleached ashes, well 
mixed and sown broadcast, has also been found of the greatest value. 
Another excellent top dressing for flax may be formed from muriate of 
potash, 30 pounds; chloride of sodium, (common salt,) 28 pounds ; burnt 
plaster of Paris finely powdered, 34 pounds ; bone dust, 54 pounds ; sul- 
phate of magnesia, (epsom salts,) 56 pounds. This quantity is sufficient 
for an acre, and it rarely fails to produce an excellent crop. Indeed, 
chemical researches show that this preparation restores to the land what 
the flax crop takes away, and leaves it in the same condition as before its 
growth. The cost of this preparation would nowhere much exceed $3. 
Flaxseed, oil cake, and the steep water of fermented flax yield rich man- 
ures. The fertilizing matter of the fiber of flax is but little, as already 
shown, and it is all that is necessarily withdrawn from the soil in its pro- 
duction. The fertilizing matter of the boon or shives of the steep water, 
and of the seed of flax obtained by feeding it or its equivalent of oil cake 
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on the farm, carefully applied, would thus return to the soil nearly all the 
productive power drawn from it by the entire crop. 

The ground having been well mellowed and smoothed, should be sown 
at the period indicated with full, ripe, healthy seed. For fiber and seed, 
all conditions being favorable, the quantity of seed sown should not be 
more than two bushels per acre. A soil rich and in perfect order requires 
less seed than any other. 

For seed alone, exclusive of fiber, half the quantity, or about one bushel 
to the acre is found sufficient. 

The seed being covered with a light harrow to the depth of not more 
than one inch, successful flax-growers generally finish the sowing process 
with the roller. In Ireland, Belgium, Holland, and perhaps some other 
countries on the continent of Europe, three and even four bushels of seed 
are sown to the acre for fiber alone, with a diminution of a third or a 
fourth for both seed and fiber. So much seed would, however, result in 
an entire failure of the crop in our country. If the ground be inade- 
quately subsoiled or drained, rough or imperfectly mellowed, or the seed 
be covered too deeply, more of it will be required. The best soil and 
most approved mode of culture are given above. It will, however, bear 
as wide a departure from these recommendations, such as in employment 
of inferior soils, insufficient labor, and imperfect culture as any of the 
ordinary crops. Any soil which will grow wheat, corn, oats, or potatoes 
will produce flax with at least equal advantage, other conditions being 
similar. 

After being sown, and during growth, the crop is susceptible of but 
little treatment beyond an approved top-dressing, where the condition of 
the soil renders it necessary watering, and the eradication of weeds by 
pulling them with the hand. The top-dressings most approved are already 
stated. In cases of severe drought, after the flax plants have attained a 
few inches in height, and before fully shading the ground, the crop may 
be watered with much advantage. A regular water cart will moisten 
sufficiently an acre of flax per day. If weeds invade the flax crop they 
should be pulled by hand as soon as this can be conveniently done. The 
best time for this is in the sunshine, when the ground and plants are both 
dry. The few flax plants which may be prostrated in the work, entirely 
recover the succeeding night. Useless tramping, which always hardens 
the soil, is however to be avoided. 

Flax grown for fiber, or both seed and fiber, should be harvested before 
perfect ripeness, when the lower parts of the stalks and their leaves begin 
to turn yellow . Always at this stage the flax plants have received from 
the soil the full measure of their nutriment, and when harvested therefore 
at this period in its growth the fiber is found to be much improved, and 
the seed not sensibly deteriorated. When, however, the plant is cultivated 
for seed alone, the flax should probably be left to ripen fully before being 
harvested, if it is to be used for sowing. For the latter purpose the thin- 
ner portions of the crop, and which are always found where the drainage 
is least perfect, should be allowed fully to mature. Of such, the fiber is 
invariably inferior and the seed abundant and excellent. Great care and 
attention should be paid to the seed sowing. If left too long unchanged 
flaxseed loses its vital power and produces an inferior plant. Rye seed, 
grown of course in the north of Europe, produces an abundance of ex- 
cellent fiber in all the flax growing countries of that continent. In the 
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United States it has been found equally valuable — yielding much good 
fiber, as well as seed, which retains its vitality for a long time. For the 
growth of flaxseed exclusively, that of India as well as some other Eastern 
countries succeeds well generally, and is found equally valuable in our 
own country. 

Careful flax-growers avoid sowing flax immediately after a crop of the 
same plant. Its failure, thus sown, is attributed to»the withdrawal from 
the soil of some element necessary to the production of flax, or the de- 
posit of some substance deleterious to it by the preceding crop which it 
requires several years to correct. The following is recommended as a 
judicious rotation for flax-growing, by a gentleman of much experience in 
its production, viz. : “ 1. Oats after the grass or clover; 2. Flax imme- 
diately followed by rape manured with two cwt. of guano and two cwt. of 
plaster of Paris ; 3. Potatoes or turnips well manured ; 4. Wheat sown 
m the spring with clover and rye-grass; 5. Hay and clover ; 6. Grazing; 
7. Oats; 8. Flax and winter vetches, (plants of the pea or bean family ;) 
guano as before stated; 9. Turnips well manured; 10. Barley sown with 
rye grass and clover; 11. Clover and hay ; 12. Grazing ; 13. Oats should 
follow a potato crop. Except on very poor soils a better crop of flax will 
be produced after grain than grass. If an old lea (grass ground) be broken 
up and potatoes planted, followed by a grain crop, a very fine one of flax 
may be obtained in the ensuing year. 9 ’ Flax leaves in the steep water in 
which it has been retted, or in the soil on which it is spread for the pur- 
pose, is a fertilizing element beneficial to every other crop, but said to be 
injurious to its own growth till corrected by timely rotation. 

, Particular soils, as well as whole regions of greater or less extent, are 
sometimes found to possess local susceptibilities not yet explained, requir- 
ing modifications in the culture of flax, as well as other crops, which it 
requires constant observation and judgment to supply. 

It may here be stated, as a physical law applicable to flax, as well as to 
all other vegetable productions, that the more uniform and protracted the 
growth , the less is the exhaustion of the soil bg the extraction from it of 
any given amount of fertilizing matter. A similar law applies to all 
animals, the vital powers of which are so much exhausted by spasmodic 
muscular efforts. 

In harvesting flax it is pulled with the roots or cut as near the ground 
as practicable. For fiber alone, or with the seed, flax is usually pulled by 
hand and bound in small sheaves so as to be easily manageable in the 
subsequent processes. By this method the whole fiber is saved, weeds and 
foreign matter easily excluded, and plants of similar length kept together. 
An efficient hand can pull from a third to half an acre of flax per day, 
and bind the straw in sheaves of suitable size. It is cut by hand or with 
machinery. The common grain cradle, or one made for the purpose, is 
generally used for hand cutting. If a high stump or stubble is left in 
cutting 6ome of the strongest fiber is inevitably lost. Machinery, how- 
ever, might easily be devised which would pull flax or cut it so closely as 
to save all the fiber, much more rapidly and cheaply than it can be done 
by hand. J. H. Bennett, on the 23d January, 1854, received letters patent 
for a flax pulling machine, in which he claimed $s his invention, “grasp- 
ing the flax standing, for the purpose of pulling it between fingers or jaws, 
by means of the moveable part sliding in the clamps, and receiving its 
motion in the direction of the handles from the crank knob, by means of 
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a slot and pin or toggle joint, as fully described in the specification.” This 
machine is reputed to work well. Another machine for pulling flax and 
hemp is now in preparation, which it is to be hoped will supply every re- 
maining want. In 1855 letters patent were issued to J. L. Hademan for 
an improved machine for cutting hemp, wheat, flax, and other similar pro- 
ductions, claiming the side reel with its curved arms for sustaining and 
bringing the hemp (or other products) to the scythes or cutters, also cleans- 
ing shears, in connection with arms, supporting bars, and cutters before 
known. In April, 1858, J. B. McCormick obtained letters patent upon 
a machine for cutting hemp, flax, and other similar products, claiming a 
“separator” formed of bars and rods, in “combination with an adjustable 
rbd”wid “bars, seat and reel provided with concave beaters, constructed, 
arranged, and operated as described ” in the patentee’s specification. These 
machines are reported to have given satisfaction. Improvements, how- 
ever, in machinery for harvesting flax and hemp strongly commend them- 
selves to the inventive genius of the country. 

After harvesting, the next process in the management of flax is to se- 
cure the seed. This is sometimes done at the time of harvesting, and be- 
fore the seed bolls are fully dry. It is doubtless, however, better to per- 
mit them to become perfectly dry before separation from the stalks. De- 
terioration is thus prevented. As soon as dry, the seed bolls or capsules 
should be separated from the rest of the crop. Labor and material are 
thus both saved, for the seed forms much of the weight of the flax crop, 
and more or less of it is lost by delay in the separation. Separation of 
the seed from the stalks of flax is effected by beating, thrashing, rippling, 
or pressure. 

The oldest way of separation is by beating the seed ends of the small 
sheaves of flax on some fixture until the bolls are separated from the stalks 
and more or less broken. This is a slow method, and impracticable in 
the management of large quantities of flax. Another process of separa- 
tion is by thrashing the seed ends of the flax. 

This, if carelessly done, tangles it and renders the subsequent opera- 
tions difficult. A third method is by ripplings. The ripple is made of 
steel or other metallic teeth, of proper size and form, firmly inserted in a 
strong bench or other suitable fixture. The seed ends of the flax are 
drawn through the ripple till the bolls and consequently the seeds are all 
removed. This method is superior to either of the former. But the best 
method of freeing flax from the seed, is by passing it between revolving 
rollers, plane, toothed, or with corresponding grooves or variations, work- 
ing, however, so closely as to crush the bolls and liberate the seed with- 
out breaking it or the woody matter of the stalks. This is the most effec- 
tive and cheapest of all known methods, especially where the quantities 
are large. Chaff, dust, or any other foreign matter may be expelled by 
the usual processes for grain cleaning. The flax seed should be kept dry 
and cool till ready for the mill or the market. 

The experience of two of our most successful flax-growers presents the 
following pecaniary results, which are here given to show the relative 
value of flax as a product : 

First Example . — Average produce of flax per acre, viz : Fiber, 600 lbs., 
at 12 cents, $72; seed, 20 bush, at $1 12£, $22 50 — whole product, 
$94 50. Average cost of crop, viz : Rent and taxes, $6 ; operations on 
the soil, $7 50 ; seed for sowing, $2 50 ; sowing, 50 cents ; manure, top- 
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dressing, $3 50 ; harvesting and cleansing, $30 — whole cost of crop, $50 ; 
profit of the crop per acre, $44 50. 

Second Example. — Average produce of flax per acre, viz : Fiber, 400 
lbs., at 12 cents, $50 ; seed 16 bush, at $1 25, $20 — whole value of pro- 
duct, $70. Average cost per acre, viz: Rent and taxes, $4; operations 
on soil, $6 50 ; seed for sowing, $1 87£ ; sowing, 50 cents ; harvesting, 
etc., $20 — whole cost of crop, $32 87£ ; whole profit, $87 12 

These pecuniary results show the fiax crop to be one of the most val- 
uable known to our agriculture, while at the same time, from data already 
given of the productive power extracted from and returned to the soil by 
flax, the conclusion may be regarded as established, that it is less exhaus- 
tive than any other of the valuable crops. 

Flaxseed, in its dry state, contains 11.265 per cent of oil, 0.146 of 
wax, 2.458 of soft resin, 9.550 of a coloring resinous matter, 0.926 of a 
yellowish substance analogous to tannin, 6.154 of gum, 15.12 of vegeta- 
ble mucilage, 1.48 of starch, 2.932 of gluten, 2.782 of albumen, 10.884 
of saccharine matter, 44.382 of envelops or outer covering, including 
some vegetable mucilage. It also contains a free acetic acid, some acetate, 
sulphate and muriate of potash, phosphate and sulphate of lime, phos- 
phate of magnesia and silica. M. Muerin found in the mucilage, extract- 
ed by cold water from the coats of flaxseed, a very small proportion of 
an aleo extract, to which their peculiar odor is due. As might be expect- 
ed from these constituents, flaxseeds and their products are useful in the 
mechanical arts, for animal nutriment , and in medicine . 

Flaxseed oil, also called linseed oil, becomes dry and solid on exposure 
to the air. It is therefore much used in making printers’ ink, in painting, 
and for similar purposes. Mixed with white lead, or a similar preparation 
of zinc, it forms a most durable white paint, for wood and walls. It is 
called a dry, or drying, oil because it becomes and remains dry and solid 
when exposed to the air. Linseed is obtained from flaxseed by cold pres- 
sure. For preparation on a large scale, the seed is roasted in order to 
destroy the gummy matter in the coating. The specific gravity of linseed 
oil is 0 . 932. It therefore floats on water, whose specific gravity is 1 . 000. 
Linseed oil boils at 600° of temperature, does not freeze at zero, and dis- 
solves in forty parts of cold and in five parts of boiling alcohol, and also 
in one part and-a-half of ether. 

Flaxseed also form a valuable nutriment for stock. The finest qualities 
of beef and mutton owe much of their excellence to its fattening quali- 
ties. It is fed to stock whole or ground. Oil cake, which is the solid 
residue remaining after the oil is expressed, is fed to stock with the best 
results. Rightly used, it is as healthy as it is fattening to cattle. 

Linseed oil forms a valuable medicine, and as such is used in various 
ways, both externally and internally. 

The separation and cleansing of the fiber of flax for spinning are among 
the most important operations connected with its whole economy, and 
their labor and expense constitute its principal cost as a material in man- 
ufactures. These operations are by no means perfect, and the improve- 
ment of them must depend upon the structure and nature of the plant 
itself. This structure, as shown in the stem of the plant, consists of a 
woody tube, or rather hollow cone, of slowly diminishing diameter in the 
inside, called boon or shives when broken, and the harl enclosing the for- 
mer tube or cone, like an outer or larger one, containing the fiber in par- 
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allel filaments. Over all these i9 an outer covering or cuticle. The fila- 
ments of flax have probably not yet been reduced to their elementary 
divisions, nor has the probable length of these divisions been ascertained. 
M. Alcan, in his “ Essay on Textile Industry and Trades,” (introduction, 
page Oth,) states the average height of flax plants at from seventy hun- 
dredths to eighty hundredths of the French metre, which is equal to from 
thirty to thirty-one of our inches. The proportion of the length of the 
fiber or filament to the height of the plant seems not to have been de- 
termined. The same author, from careful microscopic investigations, 
seems to have found the filaments of flax to be vascular tubes, with close, 
jointed, cylindrical interstices, open however at the extremities. These 
tubes, says he, are united by a gummy matter, which dissolves by fermen- 
tations. M. Alcan found the filaments of flax to be fronTthe forty-fifth to 
the fifty* fifth of a millimetre, or from the seven-thousandth to the eight- 
thousandth part of an inch in diameter — about double the size of the 
filaments of fine cotton, a9 shown by the same author. 

The elementary divisions ©f the filaments of flax are sometimes said to 
be “ shingled on ” or “ spliced to ” each other. This is, however, evident- 
ly erroneous, for there are no such forms of vegetable union in nature, 
nor could they be developed by any known law of vegetable growth. 
These filaments will probably be found to be a series of very pure hollow 
truncated cones, or minute open ferules, diminishing in size from the bot- 
tom to the top, and inserted into each other. This would seem to be 
established by the fact that the fibrous bundles increase in size towards 
the root of the plant. The ratancane and the cane of our Southwestern 
brakes is an enlarged prototype of these forms. This form of union is 
the inevitable result of a universal law of vegetable growth. 

The dry rough stems of flax, stripped of their seeds, contain from 77 
to 80 per cent of boon, and from 20 to 23 per cent of harl. Of this harl 
an average of 8 per cent is fine flax fiber. The chemical constituents 
have been previously stated somewhat at large. In addition to those 
statements, it may here be added that the harl of flax contains 25 per cent 
of a substance soluble in water, apparently extractive matter and albu- 
men, and 17 per cent of a substance insoluble in water, being chiefly 
gluten. It is to this latter substance — the gluten in the fiber of flax — 
that the difficulty of preparing it for manufacture is chiefly due. Some 
marked sensible changes, to which the fiber of flax is subject, are due also 
to the presence of albumen. Gluten is the gray, tough substance of 
wheat flour, and may be obtained pure, or nearly so, by kneading the 
paste under running water till all the starch is expelled. Albumen is 
found nearly pure in the white of eggs, as well as abundantly in vegeta- 
bles. The gluten is insoluble in water, and the cohesion which it gives 
to the fil:>er of flax is so considerable that the separation of its filaments 
by blows, pressure, rubbing, or any of the ordinary mechanical means, 
may be attended with much labor and loss of fiber. 

Two different classes of methods have been adopted to prepare flax 
fiber for spinning: the one, chemical , which expels or destroys the gluten, 
and the other, mechanical , which prepares the fiber with the gluten pre- 
sent. In the former of these classes certain chemical agencies are employ- 
ed which destroys the cohesive power of the gluten. The effect of these 
agencies is a species of fermentation to which the flax stalks are exposed. 
It is called retting, which is but another name for rotting, because it is 
always attended with more or less of putrefaction. 
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The processes of retting are threefold ; first, dew-retting, in which the 
natural agencies of air, light, dew, rain, etc., are employed ; second, water- 
retting, in which water is used at any desirable temperature ; third, mixed 
retting, in which both the other processes are combined. 

Dew-retting is the old way of dissolving the cohesive substance which 
attaches the harl to the boon, and the filaments of the fiber to each other. 
In this process the flax is thinly spread on closely-mown grass or meadow 
land, but never on the bare ground, and turned over from time to time, 
until the stems, on being rubbed together between the fingers, show that 
the harl is ready to separate from the boon, and filaments of the fiber 
from each other. The time required for dew-retting is from two to eight 
weeks, according to the state of the weather. The result is always has- 
tened by warmth and moisture, and retarded by the opposite conditions 
of cool and dry. It is always complete when the filaments are separable 
as above stated. 

Water- retting is accomplished by macerating or soaking the flax in 
water of a moderate temperature after the seeds have been taken off. 
Fermentation soon begins by the disengagement of carbonic acid gas and 
the production of vinegar, as evinced by the odor and the dingy infusion 
of the water. If the flax be taken from the water at the end of a few 
days, the fiber will be found easily separable from the boon, and its fila- 
ments from each other, by rubbing as in the case of dew-retting. The 
whole mass ought then to be withdrawn without delay. The water by 
longer steeping ceases to be acid, and an odor like that of rotten flax isat 
once produced — a proof that putrefaction has attacked the fiber, and that 
longer steeping will weaken and turn it brown. Water-retting, if judi- 
ciously managed, always terminates with the acetous fermentation, or the 
production of vinegar as stated. For this process the flax must be bound 
up in sheaves and placed in layers over each other, or upright with the 
roots downwards. When the retting is conducted in an open pond or 
stream, straw may be put below the flax to prevent its touching the ground, 
and boards may be put upon the sheaves to keep them entirely below the 
surface of the water, especially during the fermentation, which renders the 
flax buoyant and disposed to rise out of the fluid. 

Flax loses its buoyancy and sinks at the end of the acetous fermenta- 
tion — another indication that it ought to be withdrawn from the water 
immediately. Longer steeping always impairs the fiber. The time re- 
quired varies from five to fourteen days, with the temperature of the 
water. It may be done in running water or in the still water of a tank 
or pond. Pure rain water is the best for still-water retting; its digestive 
power is great, and it is free from coloring matter, which might stain the 
fiber. The steeping fluid, at the end of the process, is found to contain 
a substance both fertilizing to the soil and nutritive to cattle. By retting 
in a tank, therefore, this may be saved for valuable use. Yet the run- 
ning water, for steeping, always leaves the fiber brighter and freer from 
coloring matter. Steep water, containing iron and some other mineral 
substances, should, however, always be avoided, as they stain the fiber, 
and every new supply of flax should be treated with pure fresh water. 
Judicious retting diminishes the weight of the flax, of an average quality, 
about thirty per cent, or nearly one-third. In excessive retting the dimi- 
nution of the weight is greater, in proportion to the excess. The gluten 
which unites the filaments of flax fiber to each other probably preserves 
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them until it is expelled or destroyed. The danger of damage to the 
fiber is thus diminished while the gluten remains in its natural state. 
Flax fabrics not freed from the gluten and albumen emit an offensive 
smell when exposed to heat, air, and moisture, and soon become entirely 
rotten. This, however, may be prevented by treating them with proper 
preservatives, as shown in another place. The fiber and its fabrics, when 
freed from the gluten and albumen, is almost imperishable if kept clean 
and dry. Thread, cordage, linen, and laces, of every degree of fineness, 
will bear wearing and washing in all its various processes, for months or 
even years, without becoming rotten till quite worn out. 

Flax when withdrawn from the water is usually spread upon the grass 
or upon frames to dry, Sometimes, however, it is dried in close rooms 
by steam or otherwise. 

It may be here stated, as an important practical rule applicable to the 
management of fiax fiber in all its stages, that the heat of an open flame 
or the dry heat of any strong fire, directly applied, always impairs it. 

* This is true whether the fiber be on the straw or separated from it. Dried, 
therefore, in the old way, on a frame over an open fire burning below, it 
is always damaged by the heat as well as discolored by the smoke. 

As we stated above, both dew and watter retting are combined in mixed 
retting. The fiax is steeped in water for a longer or a shorter time, and 
is then spread on the grass, exposed to the air and light as well as the 
dew until the fiber yields to moderate rubbing, as already stated. The 
damage from excessive retting, which may result from steeping too long, 
is thus avoided, and the subsequent treatment is similar to that of fiax 
retted in any other way. 

These methods of preparing flax fiber are chemical in the simplest form, 
by which the straw of flax is submitted to the ordinary agents of nature, 
entirely unchanged by art. 

Other proceses of freeing the flax fiber are employed, in which the 
water is heated to any desirable temperature by art, or impregnated with 
chemical agents to effect the purpose intended, or both these operations 
are employed together. 

The natives of India and other Eastern countries have long been in the 
habit of bleaching muslins by boiling them in a ley of the carbonate of 
soda and then washing them in a solution of lime or lemon juice. Ia 
other parts, they boil the stalks of certain plants in a ley of wood ashes 
in order to facilitate the separation of the fibers. Similar methods have 
been employed in Europe. In the “Jury Report” of Class IV., bv Prof. 
E. Sally, for the exhibition of London in 1851, an account is given of 
the old German process, called “ : Molkenrost,” sometimes employed in 
preparing the finer sorts of flax. The flax stems weere steeped for four 
or five days in warm milk and water, until the desired degree of fermen- 
tation was produced. In the more modern process of bleaching linen, 
employed by the Dutch, the material was boiled in a weak solution of 
alkali, or in any weak alkaline ley, and subsequently treated with sour 
buttermilk. This method is similar in principle to that employed in East- 
ern countries, in which the acid of sour milk is, however, substituted for 
that of lime or lemon. 

(To be eonUnned.) 
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COMMERCIAL LAW. No. 5. 


SALES OF PERSONAL PROPERTY AND STOPPAGE IN TRANSITU. 

OF 8ALR8 WITH WARRANTY. 

A sale may be with warranty ; and tbis may be general, or particular 
and limited. A general warranty does not extend to defects which are 
open to inspection and observation, unless the purchaser is at the time 
unable to discover them readily, and relies rather upon the knowledge 
and warranty of the seller. A warranty may also be either express or 
implied. It is not implied by the law generally merely from a full, or, 
as it is called, a sound price. The rule of law, caveat emptor , ( let the 
buyer take care,) prevents this. But the usage of the trade will be con- 
sidered, and if that require a declaration of certain defects whenever they 
exist, the absence of such declaration is a warranty against such defects. 
Mere declarations of opinion are not a warranty. Thus, in England, an 
action was brought on a warranty that certain goods were fit for the China 
market. The plaintiff produced a letter from the defendant, saying that 
he had goods fit for the China market, which he offered to sell cheap. 
But the court held that such a letter was not a warranty, but merely an 
invitation to trade, it not having any specific reference to the goods actu- 
ally bought by the plaintiff. 

If these declarations are intended to deceive, and have that effect, they 
may avoid the sale for fraud. And affirmations of quantity or quality, 
which are made pending the negotiations for sale, with a view to procure 
a sale, and have that effect, will be regarded as a warranty ; thus, in New 
York, it was held that a representation made by a vendor, upon a sale of 
flour in barrels, that it was in quality superfine or extra -superfine, and 
worth a shilling a barrel more than common, coupled with the assurance 
to the buyer’s agent that he might rely upon such representation, was a 
warranty of the quality of the flour. So in England, where upon the K 
sale of a horse the vendor said to the vendee, “ You may depend upon it, 
the horse is perfectly quiet and free from vice this was held to amount 
to an express warranty. 

Goods sold by sample are warranted by such sale to conform to the 
sample ; but there is no warranty that the sample is what it appears to 
be. Thus, in England, there was a sale of five bags of hops, with ex- 
press warranty that the bulk answered the samples by which they were 
sold. The sale was in January ; at that time the samples fairly answered 
to the commodity in bulk, and no defect was at that time perceptible to 
the buyer. In July following, every bag was found to have become un- 
merchantable and spoiled, by heating, caused probably by the hops hav- 
ing been been fraudulently watered by the grower, or some other person, 
before they were purchased by the defendant. The defendant knew noth- 
ing of this fact at the time of sale, and the samples were as much damped 
as the rest ; and it was then impossible to detect it. It was held by the 
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court that there was here no implied warranty that the bulk of the com- 
modity was merchantable at time of sale, although a merchantable price 
was given. 

It seems, according to the weight of authority, that a breach of war- 
ranty does not generally authorize the buyer to return the article sold, 
unless there be an agreement to that effect, or fraud ; but only to sue on 
the warranty, and recover damages for the breach of it But if one 
orders a thing for a special purpose known to the seller, he may certainly 
return it if unfit for that purpose, if he does so as soon as he ascertains 
its unfitness. 

In this country, the seller of goods actually in his possession is gener- 
ally held to warrant his own title by the fact of the sale. But if the pro- 
perty be not in the possession of the vendor, and there be no assertion of 
ownership by him, no implied warranty of title arises. 

If a thing is ordered of a manufacturer for a special purpose, and is 
supplied, there is an implied warranty that it is fit for that purpose. In 
an English case, the defendant was a dealer in ropes, and represented 
himself to be a manufacturer of the article. The plaintiff, a wine-mer- 
chant, applied to him for a crane-rope. The defendant’s foreman went to 
the plaintiff’s premises, in order to ascertain the dimensions and kind of 
rope required. He examined the crane and the old rope, and took the 
necessary admeasurements, and wa9 told that the new rope was wanted 
for the purpose of raising pipes of wine out of the cellar, and letting 
them down into the street ; when he informed the plaintiff that a rope 
must be made on purpose. The defendant did not make the rope him- 
self, but sent the order to his manufacturer, who employed a third person 
to make it. It was held that, as between the parties to the sale, the de- 
fendant was to be considered as the manufacturer, and that there was an 
implied warranty that the rope was a fit and proper one for the purpose 
for which it was ordered. And the seller was held responsible, not only 
for the rope, which broke, but for a pipe of wine which was thereby lost. 

This principle must not be applied to those cases where an ascertained 
article is purchased, although it be intended for a special purpose. For 
if the thing itself is specifically selected and purchased, the purchaser 
takes upon himself the risk of its effecting its purpose. This is illustrated 
in an English case thus: “If a man says to another, 4 Sell me a horse fit 
to carry me,’ and the other sells a horse which he knows to be unfit to 
ride, he will be liable for the consequences ; but if a man says, 4 Sell me 
that gray horse to ride,’ and the other sells it, knowing that the buyer 
will not be able to ride it, that would not make him liable.” 

It has been much discussed whether a bill of sale, describing the article 
sold, amounts to a warranty that the article conforms to the description. 
It seems now to be well settled that it does. In a recent Massachusetts 
case, there was a bill of sale as follows : “ H. <fc Co. bought fit T. W. <k 
Co. two cases of indigo , $272.” The article sold was not indigo, but prin- 
cipally Prussian blue. No fraud was imputed to the seller, and the article 
was so prepared as to deceive experienced and skillful dealers in indigo. 
The naked question was presented, whether the bill of sale constituted a 
warranty that the article sold was indigo . And the court held that it 
did. Here the warranty implied by the bill of sale was as to the kind of 
goods . In another case the bill was, “ Sold E. T. H. 2,000 gallons prime 
quality winter oil? The thing sold was oil, and winter oil ; but not prime 
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quality . And the court held that the bill of sale amounted to a warranty 
that it was of that quality . In an English case, a vessel was advertised 
for sale as “copper fastened and this was held to be a warranty that she 
was so according to the usual understanding of merchants. 

In Pennsylvania the courts consider a bill of sale as a warranty of the 
kind of goods, but not of their quality. Thus, where a bill of sale de- 
scribed the thing sold as “ superior sweet-scented Kentucky leaf tobacco,’* 
the court held that all the warranty was satisfied if the tobacco was 
“ Kentucky leaf tobacco,” and would not permit the plaintiff to recover 
in an action on the warranty, although the tobacco was of low quality, 
ill-flavored, and not sweet-scented. But the rule in this country generally 
is the same as that in Massachusetts and England. 

One who sells provisions is always considered in law as warranting that 
they are good and wholesome. 

OF TUB SALE OF ONE’S BUSINESS. 

Such sales are not unfrequent in this country ; and the seller always 
agrees and promises that he will not pursue that trade, business, or occu- 
pation again. There are numerous cases, both in English law-books and 
our own, which have arisen from bargains of this kind. The law seems 
now to be settled, that such a contract is wholly void and inoperative, 
provided the seller agrees to give up his business and never resume it 
again, anywhere , that is, without any limitation of space or time. But 
the contract is good, if for a fair consideration the seller agrees not to 
resume or carry on that business within a certain time, or within certain 
limits. What these limits must be, is not certain. The courts say they 
must be “ reasonable,” and made in good faith. A contract not to carry 
on a b-siness in a certain town would undoubtedly be good. So, we should 
say, would be a bargain not to do so within a certain State. This may 
not be quite certain, although, in one case in Massachusetts, a contract 
not to use certain machines in any of the United States except two , 
(which were Massachusetts and Rhode Island,) was held valid, all of the 
States but two being considered as a sufficiently defined or limited place; 
but this was unusual. We should expect that the courts generally would 
sanction such a bargain, if it were limited to only a part of the United 
States ; as to all New England, for example. 

In such a contract, it would be better for the parties to agree upon the 
amount which the seller should pay by way of damages, if he violated 
his bargain, because it might be very difficult to prove specific damages ; 
and 6uch a bargain, if it were reasonable, would be enforced by law. 
Such damages, agreed on beforehand, are called liquidated damages. 
Generally, it is the duty of the jury to determine, from the evidence before 
them, what damages an injured party has suffered, aud what amount 
would indemnify him. 


STOPPAGE IN TRANSITU. 

Here is an instance where a Latin phrase has become English, by 
general adoption and use. In transitu means “ in the transit,” and the 
English phrase may just as well be used ; but the Latin one is used much 
oftener. What the whole phrase stoppage in transitu means, is* this. A 
seller, who has sent goods to a buyer at a distance, and after sending 
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them finds that the buyer is insolvent, may stop the goods at any time 
before they reach the buyer. His right to do this is called the right of 
stoppage in transitu . 

The right exists only between a buyer and seller. A surety for the 
price of the goods, bound to pay for them if the buyer does not, has not 
this right. But one who is substantially a seller has ; thus one ordered 
by a foreign correspondent to buy goods for him, and then buying them 
in his own name and on his own credit, and sending them as ordered, 
may stop them in transitu . So may a principal who sends goods to his 
factor, or one who remits money for any particular purpose. The fact 
that the accounts are unsettled between the parties, and the balance un- 
certain, does not defeat the right ; nor does the reception and negotiation 
of a bill for the goods, or actual part payment 

If the goods are sent to pay a precedent and existing debt, they are 
not subject to this right 

The right exists only upon actual insolvency ; but this need not be 
formal insolvency, or bankruptcy at law ; an actual inability to pay one’s 
debts in the usual way being enough. If the seller, in good faith, stops 
the goods, in a belief of the buyer’s insolvency, the buyer may at once 
defeat this stoppage, and reclaim the goods, by payment of the price. So 
he may, we think, by a tender of adequate security, if the sale be on 
credit. And if the sale be on credit without security, by agreement, then 
the seller can stop the goods and demand security only for actual and 
sufficient cause, and takes this risk on himself. 

The stoppage must be effected by the seller, and evidenced by some 
act ; but it is not necessary that he should take actual possession of the 
goods. If he gives a distinct notice to the party in possession, whether 
carrier, warehouseman, middleman, or whoever else, before the goods reach 
the buyer, this is enough. But a notice of stoppage in transitu , to be 
effectual, must be given either to the person who has the immediate cus- 
tody of the goods ; or if to the principal whose servant has the custody, 
then at such a time, and under such circumstances, as that he may, by the 
exercise of reasonable diligence, communicate it to his servant in time to 
prevent the delivery to the consignee. Therefore, where timber was sent 
from Quebec, to be delivered at Port Fleetwood in Lancashire, England, 
a notice of stoppage given to the shipowner at Montrose, while the goods 
were on their voyage, whereupon he sent a letter to await the arrival of 
the captain at Fleetwood, directing him to deliver the cargo to the agents 
of the vendor, was held not to be a sufficient notice of stoppage in tran- 
situ. 

They can be stopped only rihile in transitu ; and they are in transit 
only until they come into the possession of the buyer. But this posses- 
sion need not be actual, a constructive possession by the buyer being suf- 
ficient ; as by being placed on the wharf of the buyer, or on a neighbor- 
ing wharf with notice to him ; or in a wharehouse with delivery of the 
key to him, or of an order on the warehouseman. Thus, where goods 
were shipped at Troy, New York, directed to the purchaser at Vergennes, 
Vermont, and were landed upon the wharf at Vergennes, half a mile 
from the purchaser’s place of business. The purchaser’s goods were 
usually landed at the same place, and it was not customary for the whar- 
finger, or the carrier, or any one for them, to have any care of the goods 
after they were landed ; but the consignee was accustomed to transport 
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the goods from the wharf to his place of business ; as was also the cus- 
tom with other persons having goods landed there. The goods, while on 
the wharf, were not subject to any lien for freight or charges. It was 
held that a delivery on the wharf was a constructive delivery to the Ten- 
dee, and that the right of stoppage was gone when the goods were landed. 
But the entry of the goods at the custom house, without payment of duties, 
does not terminate the transit. If the buyer has demanded and marked 
them at the inn where they had arrived on the termination of the voyage 
or journey, personally or by his agent ; or if the carrier still hold goods, 
but only as the agent of the buyer ; in all these cases the transit is ended. 
But if the carrier holds them by a lien for his charges against the buyer, 
the seller may pay these charges and discharge the lien, and then stop 
the goods in transitu. And the master of a ship, which the buyer hires 
or owns, may be a carrier, in whose hands the seller may stop the goods, 
if they are to be delivered finally to the buyer himself; but if they have 
been put on board the buyer's ship, to be transported, not to him, but by 
his order to another place, they will never be any more in his possession 
than they are when first put on board ; and therefore they are so far in 
his possession, as soon as on board, that there can be no stoppage in 
transitu. 

If the buyer has, in good faith and for value, sold the goods, before he 
has received them, and in expectation of their arrival, and indorsed and 
delivered the bill of lading, this second purchaser holds the goods free 
from the first seller's right to stop them. But if the goods and bill are 
transferred only as security for a debt due from the first purchaser to the 
transferee, the original seller may stop the goods, and hold them subject 
to this security, and need pay only the specific advances made on their 
credit, or on that very bill of lading, and not a general indebtedness of 
the first purchaser to the second. 

A seller who stops the goods tn transitu does not rescind the sale, but 
holds the goods as the property of the buyer ; and they may be redeemed 
by the buyer or his representatives, by paying the price for which they 
are a security ; and if not redeemed, they become absolutely the seller's, 
in the same way as a pledge might become his ; and if he fails to obtain 
from them the full price due, he has a claim for the balance upon the 
buyer. 

The exercise of this right is necessarily adverse to the buyer ; for if the 
goods are taken by the seller, by agreement with the buyer, it is no longer 
a stoppage tn transitu. An honest buyer, apprehending bankruptcy, 
might wish to return the goods to their original owner ; and this he could 
undoubtedly do, if they have not become distinctly his property, and the 
seller his creditor for the price. But if they have, the buyer has no more 
right to benefit this creditor by such an appropriation of these goods, 
than any other creditor by giving him any other goods. 

It has been questioned whether, when goods sold are sent by the seller 
to the buyer by any regular and usual conveyance, the vendee may go 
forward to meet them, and take possession of them before the time of 
their regular delivery, and thus abridge, by his own act, the right of stop- 
page of the seller. But it seems that he may do this, and that the right 
of stoppage in transitu is terminated by the buyer's thus taking posses- 
sion of the goods. 
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Or GUARANTY. 

A guarantor is one who is bound to another for the fulfilment of a 
promise, or of an engagement, made by a third party. This kind of con- 
tract is very common. Generally, it is not negotiable ; that is, not trana- 
ferable so as to be enforced by the transferee in his own name. But no 
special form or words are necessary to the contract of guaranty ; and if 
the word “ guarantee ” be used, and the whole instrument oon tains all the 
characteristics of a note of hand, payable to order or bearer, then it it 
negotiable. Thus, in a case in New York, the instrument was as follows : 
“ For and in consideration of thirty -one dollars and fifty cents received of 
B. F. Spencer, I hereby guarantee the payment and collection of the 
within note to him or bearer. Auburn, September 25, 1837. (Signed) 
Thomas Burns.” And it was held negotiable. 

The guaranty may be enforced, although the original debt cannot ; as, 
for example, the guaranty of the promise of a wife or an infant ; and 
sometimes the guaranty of a debt is requested, and given, for the very 
reason that the debt is not enforceable at law. But, generally, the liability 
of the principal measures and limits the liability of the guarantor. And 
if the creditor agree that the principal debt shall be reduced or lessened 
in a certain proportion, the guaranty is reduced in an equal proportion, 
especially if the guarantor be a party to the arrangement 

A contract of guaranty is construed somewhat strictly. Thus, a guaranty 
of the notes of one, does not extend to notes which he gives jointly with 
another. 

A guarantor who pavs the debt of the principal may demand from his 
creditor the securities he holds, although not, perhaps, an assignment of 
the debt itself, or of the note or bond which declares the debt, for that is 
paid and discharged. And in a court of equity the creditor will be re- 
strained from resorting to the guarantor, until he has collected as much 
as he canfrom these securities. 

Unless the guaranty is by a sealed instrument, there must be a considera- 
tion to support it. If the original debt or obligation rest upon a good 
consideration, this will support the promise of guaranty, if this promise 
be simultaneous with or prior to the original debt But if that debt or 
obligation be first incurred and completed, before the guaranty is given, 
there must be a new consideration for this promise to guarantee that debt. 
But the consideration need not pass from him who receives the guaranty 
to him who gives it Any benefit to him for whom the guaranty is given, 
or any injury to him who receives it, is a sufficient consideration if the 
guaranty be given because of it 

In general, if there be a new and independent consideration for the 
guaranty passing between the parties to it, this will make it an original 
promise, and not k promise to pay the debt of another ; and will there- 
fore protect it from the Statute of Frauds, of which important statute we 
shall speak more particularly in the next artiole. 

A guaranty is not binding unless it is accepted, and unless the guar- 
antor has knowledge of this. But the law presumes this acceptance in 
general, when the giving of the guaranty and an action on the faith of it, 
by the party to whom it is given, are simultaneous. In New York, 
wherever the guaranty is absolute, notice of its acceptance is unnecessary, 
unless expressly required. But, generally, an offer to guaranty a future 
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operation, especially if by letter, does not bind the offerer, unless he has 
such notice of the acceptance of his offer as would give him a reasonable 
opportunity of indemnifying himself. 

If the liability of the principal be materially varied by the act of the 
party guarantied, without the consent of the guarantor, the guarantor is 
discharged. Many interesting cases have arisen, which involve this ques- 
tion. Thus, where a bond was given conditioned for the faithful per- 
formance of the duties of the office of deputy collector of direct taxes for 
eight certain townships, and the instrument of appointment, referred to 
in the bond, was afterwards altered, so as to extend to another township, 
without the consent of the surety, the Supreme Court of the United 
States held that the surety was discharged from his responsibility for 
moneys collected by his principal after the alteration. Again, in an Eng- 
lish case, the facts were, that, in a bond by sureties for the careful atten- 
tion to business and the faithful discharge of the duties of an agent of a 
bank, it was provided “ that he should have no other business of any kind, 
nor be connected in any shape with any trade, manufacture, or mercan- 
tile copartnery, nor be agent of any individual or copartnery in any man- 
ner or way whatsoever, nor be security for any individual Qr copartnery 
in any manner or way whatsoever.” The bank subsequently, without the 
knowledge of the sureties, increased the salary of the agent, he under- 
taking to bear one-fourth part of all losses which might be incurred by 
bis discounts. The House of Lords held, affirming the decision of a ma- 
jority of the court below, that this was such an alteration of the contract, 
and of the liability of the agent, that the sureties were discharged, not- 
withstanding that the loss arose, not from discounts, but from improper 
conduct of the agent. * 

The guarantor is also discharged if the liability or obligation be re- 
newed or extended by law. As if a bank, incorporated for twenty years, 
be renewed for ten more, and the officers and business of the bank go on 
without change; the original sureties of the cashier are not held beyond 
the first term. So a guaranty to a partnership is extinguished by a change 
among the members, although neither the name nor the business of the 
firm be changed. But a guaranty, by express terms, may be made to 
continue over most changes of this kind. 

A specific guaranty, for one transaction which is not yet exhausted, is 
not revocable. If it be a continuing or a general guaranty, it is revo- 
cable, unless an express agreement, founded on consideration, makes it 
otherwise. 

A creditor may give his debtor some accommodation or indulgence, 
without thereby discharging his guarantor. It would seem just, however, 
that he should not be permitted to give him any indulgence which would 
materially prejudice the guarantor. Generally, a guarantor may always 
pay a debt, and so acquire at once the right of proceeding against the 
party whose debt he has paid. On this ground, it has been held that, 
where a surety requested the creditor to proceed against the principal 
debtor, and the creditor refused to do this, and afterwards the debtor be- 
came insolvent and the surety was without indemnity, still, the surety (or 
guarantor) was not discharged, because he might have paid the debt, and 
then sued the party whose debt he paid. In New York, it seems indeed 
to be the law, that, if the surety requests the creditor to proceed against 
the principal debtor, and he refuses, and the principal debtor afterwards 
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becomes insolvent, the surety will be discharged. But this rule has not 
been established there without much opposition ; and can hardly be said, 
even now, to be certain. But if, by gross negligence, the creditor has lost 
his debt, and has deprived the surety of security or indemnity, we should 
say that the surety must be discharged, unless he was equally negligent. 
If a creditor gives time to his debtor, by a binding agreement which will 
prevent a suit in the meantime, this undoubtedly discharges the guarantor, 
because it deprives him of his power of acquiring a right of proceeding 
against the debtor, by paying the debt ; for the debtor cannot be sued. 

If there be a failure on the part of the principal, and the guarantor is 
looked to, he should have reasonable notice of this. And, generally, any 
notice would be reasonable which would be sufficient in fact to prevent 
his suffering from delay. And if there be no notice, and the guarantor 
has been unharmed thereby, he is not discharged. 

If a guaranty purport to be official, that is, if it be made by one who 
claims to hold a certain office, and to give the promise of guaranty only 
as such officer, and not personally, the general rule is, that he is not liable 
personally, provided he actually held that office and bad a right to give 
the guaranty officially. But he would still be held personally, if the pro* 
mise made, or the relations of the parties, indicated that credit was given 
personally to the parties promising, and not merely to them in their 
official capacity. 

A guaranty was given for the price of a cargo of iron ; and the buyer 
bargained with the seller to pay him more than the fair price, the excess 
to go towards an old debt. The guaranty was held to be altogether void, 
because fraudulent ; and was not enforced even for the fair price. 


ABBA AID POPULATION OF MEXICO. 

Mexico is made up of twenty-one States, three Territories and one fede- 
ral district, the names, areas, and populations of which were, in 1850, as 
follows : 


Chiapas 

1 Square miles. Populat'n. i 

Square miles. 

Populat’n. 

.... 16,680 
.... 97,016 

144,070 

147,600 

Sinaloa 

33,721 

160,000 

Chihuahua 

Sonora 

188,467 

189,474 

Coahuila. 

56,571 

76,8.0 

Tabasco 

15,609 

68,508 

Durango 

48,489 

162,218 

Tamaulipas. 

80,445 

100,064 

Guanajuato 

.... 12,618 

713,583 

Vera Crnz. 

27,695 

264,725 

Guerrero 

82,008 

270,000 

774,461 

Yucaton 

52,947 

680,948 

Jalisco 

48,590 

Zacatecas 

80,607 

856,024 

Mexico 

19,685 

973,697 

Tlaxcala (Territory) . . 

1,984 

80,171 

Michoacan 

. . . . 22,993 

491,679 

Colima (do.) . . 

8,020 

68,243 

Nuevo Leon . . . . 

16,688 

183,861 

Lower California (do.) 

60,662 

10,000 

Cajacca 

Pnehla . . T T r , 

81,828 

.... 13,043 

525,101 

580,000 

184,161 

868,120 

Federal district 

90 

200,000 

Queretaro 

8an Luis Potosi 

2,445 

.... 29,486 

Total 

829,916 7,661,520 
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SHIP CANALS AND RAILROADS. 

THE IMPORTANCE OF ANOTHER RAILROAD CONNECTION WITH THE WEST. 

It is, we believe, more than twenty-five years since, in making a comparison 
between canals and railways, we took the ground in HunCs Magazine and 
other New York papers, “ that railways were the better improvement of the 
age, and destined eventually to supersede canals, except in the case of the 
unique Erie.” We were then advocating the construction of a railway 
from the Harlem Railroad to Albany, and were ridiculed for our pains, par- 
ticularly in a lengthy report now before us, which emanated from a com- 
mittee appointed by the Chamber of Commerce of New York, composed of 
those eminent and intelligent merchants in their days — Messrs. Jam is G. 
Kino, N. Weed, and Simeon Baldwin. This report is now a curiosity, 
and reduced to short meter, arrives at the conclusion, “ that as we had the 
Housatonic Railroad — through Connecticut and Massachusetts to Albany — 
for winter travel, and the noble Hudson for summer travel, we did not want 
a railway from New York to Albany.” A freight railway , or one to carry 
freight, was not thought of. It was only a few years after, however, that 
the completion of the Western Railroad from Boston to Albany awoke our 
Rip Van Winkles, and led New York to project the Hudson River Road on 
the margin of the river, and the Harlem Railroad to Albany — two roads 
where we were ridiculed for proposing one a short time previous. 

In the July number of Hunt's Merchants' Magazine , it is clearly shown 
by facts and figures, well applied, that our canals, as we predicted would be 
the case, are being superseded by our railroads, and that we do not now 
want a ship canal from the Mississippi to New York, by lakes Michigan, Erie, 
and Ontario, either for commerce or for defence. Such an undertaking might 
give some politicians fat jobs, but it will damage us greatly, by breaking up 
our Eiie and Oswego canals just as we have got them finished, and are pre- 
paring with large boats for a navigation of seven feet by seventy, although 
we think a depth of even six feet (which it now is) will about use up all 
the water we can get into the canal on the long level at Rome in dry times. 

But our object in writing at the present time was mainly to call the at- 
tention of New Yorkers, and, we will admit, to crow a little over the fulfill- 
ment of our former predictions, to the necessity of another railroad connec- 
tion with the West, our present routes being overworked. For instance, look 
at the business done over the Pennsylvania Railroad, (their Central,) as ap- 
pears by facts given in Jtme number, page 499 This road is 365 miles 
long, (of which 318 miles is a double track,) cost 121,806,852, on which 
they took in gross receipts from business done over it last year, $10, 14 3, 7 3 8, 
being nearly 50 per cent of its cost ! This immense business was done at 
a total expense of $3,833,345 for operating the road, or say 38 per cent of 
its gross receipts. These receipts were about double the tolls the State of 
New York received during the year 1862, on all her canals. This is a start- 
ling exhibit of what railways can do, and shows what powerful industrial 
machines they are when well located and well managed. The P. and Reading 
Railroad took from 1843 to 1859 $36,935,118, and the expenses were 
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$15,792,911. Nett receipts in fifteen years $21,142,277. Now the Penn- 
sylvania Railroad has, we believe, 40 feet grades, and yet has done this im- 
mense business. 

The receipts over the New York and Erie were about half this sum ; so 
were the receipts of the New York Centra), if we recollect rightly. The 
Erie has grades of 65 feet to the mile, the measure of its capacity, and the 
Central has 75 feet at its eastern terminus. The Rome and Watertown 
Railroad has 42 feet to the mile. It will soon be impossible for the Cen- 
tral Railroad to carry its freight When the Oswego branch is finished it 
will have more than it can do. Under these circumstances, it is the da ty 
of the merchants of New York, as well as those of the West, to look round 
them for another cheaper and shorter, if possible, channel than by Penn- 
sylvania, or by the roads named to convey the tonnage from the West to 
the seaboard. As we have stated above, and as the article in your last 
number proved, no proposed ship canal can do it We must look elsewhere 
for the route that will command the trade. 

Chicago and the Western grain States already have the natural waters 
of lakes Michigan, Erie, and Ontario, and the admirable port at Oswego. 
We have now lines of railways from the West to Buffalo, and we can have 
a level and descending grade and line from that place to the county of Os- 
wego. Here, the waters of Little Salmon Creek, from its summit in Amboy/ 
New Jersey, flow westward, and the Little River, heading in the same town 
and same farm, drains eastward over a summit that is only 250 feet above 
the mills at Oswego, and the road may thus strike Rome in a direct line, 
from which point we have the descending valley of the Mohawk from Lit- 
tle Falls to the Hudson. In this way, for this crowded part of the line, 
we can thus have a quadruple track that can defy competition by any State 
in the Union. It is a line which New York must sqp is for her interest to 
take immediate steps to have examined and constructed. It has been a 
favorite project with the writer for many years. Now, as the Erie and 
Central railroads have nearly all the business they can do, and so must be 
the case with the Pennsylvania Railroad, the merchants of Chicago, Milwau- 
kee, and the West, according to the doctrine of the Merchants' Magazine 
for this month; should hold a railroad convention instead of a ship canal 
convention to perfect a line of railways from Buffalo, Rochester, and Troy, 
as the best and most profitable project of the day. J. *. b. 
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The Public Debt July l f 1863. 

THE PUBLIC DEBT JULT 1, 1861. 

The following is a statement of the public debt Jul 
from official sources : 

INTEREST BEARING DEBT. 


Four per cent temporary loan..coin $6,036,037 30 
Four per cent temporary loan. .. . 23,023,258 19 


Five per cent temporary loan $70,808,188 91 

Five per cent temporary loan. coin 6,450 00 

Five per cent bonds due 1865. . . . 3,461,000 00 

Five per cent bonds due 1871 ... . 7,022,000 00 

Five per cent bonds due 1874. . . . 20,000,000 00 


Six per cent bonds due 1868 18,323,591 80 

Six per cent bonds due 1381 69,547,800 00 

Six per cent bonds due 1882 185,604,141 26 

Six per cent Treasury notes 717,100 00 

Six per cent certifi’s of indebtedn’s 157,093,241 65 


7 30-100 bonds due Aug. 19, 1864 52,931,000 00 
7 30-100 bonds due Oct. 1, 1864 86,989,500 00 


DEBT NOT BEARING INTEREST. 

Treasury notes past due $39,100 00 

U. States notes.. $387,646,589 00 
Less ain't in treas. 11,157,088 12 

$376,489,500 88 

Fractional currency 20,192,456 00 


Total debt July 1, 1863, as exhibited by the books of 
the Treasury Department 

Total debt July 1, 1863, as estimated by the Secre- 
tary in report of December, 1862 

Actual debt less than the estimated debt by 

RECAPITULATION. 

Aggregate debt at 4 per cent interest 

“ “ at 5 “ “ 

“ “ at 6 “ “ 

“ “ at 7 30-10 “ 

“ “ without interest 

Total debt July 1, 1863, as exhibited by the books of 
the Treasury Department 

Total debt July 1, 1863, as estimated by the Secre- 
tary in report of December, 1862 

Actual debt less than the estimated debt 


[August, 

1, 1863, derived 

$28,059,295 49 

$101,297,638 91 

$431,215,874 7l 
$149,920,500 00 

$306,721,056 88 
$1,097,274,365 99 
1,122,297,403 24 
$25,023,037 25 

$28,059,295 49 
101,297,638 91 
431,275.874 71 
139,920,500 00 
. 376,721,056 88 

$1,097,274,365 99 
1,122,297,403 24 
$25,023,037 25 
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The interest required to be paid in gold coin on the public debt of the 
United States, as it stood July 1, 1863, and the interest stipulated to be 
paid in currency, stand as follows for the current fiscal year : 


INTEREST PAYABLE IN GOLD COIN. 


On four per cent deposits 

On five per cent deposits. 

On five per cent funded debt 

On six per cent funded debt 

On 7.80 per cent Treasury bonds 


85.086.000 
35,000,000 

30.490.000 

274.183.000 

139.920.000 


$201,440 

1,750,000 

1,524,500 

16,450,980 

10,214,160 


Total interest payable in gold 


$30,141,080 


INTEREST PAYABLE IN CURRENCY. 


On four per cent deposits $28,028,000 

On five per cent deposits 35,808,000 

On six per cent certificates 157,093,000 


$920,920 

1,440,400 

9,425,580 


Total interest in currency. 


$11,786,909 


Principal of gold bearing debt $484,629,000 

Principal of currency debt 215,924,000 

Principal of United States circulation 396,721,000 


Total public debt $1,097,274,000 

Interest in gold $30,141,080 

Interest in currency 11,786,900 $41,927,980 

Average rate of interest, 3.89 per cent. 

The customs revenue for the current year, receivable exclusively in gold, 
is estimated at $70,000,000, while the interest on the funded and other 
public debt stipulated to be paid in gold, is, thus far, only $30,000,000 per 
annum, and the entire interest on the public debt of all classes $41,927,980. 


CUBA AND THE UNITED STATES— DUTIES ON FLOUR AND SUGAR. 

The Philadelphia Commercial List and Prices Current learns from pri- 
vate sources that it is the intention of the Spanish Government in Madrid, 
at an early day, greatly to reduce the duty on fiour imported into the Spanish 
colonies, with more especial reference to the extensive trade between the is- 
land of Cuba and the United States. The present tariff on fiour in Cuba, 
it is well known, amounts almost to a complete prohibition of the importa- 
tion of this article, and for this reason the trade in fiour between this country 
and Cuba has always been exceedingly limited. As a set-off to this act of 
enlightened legislation, we learn that it is the intention of the Spanish 
Minister, under instructions from the home government, to apply to the 
United States authorities for a reduction of the present duties on sugar im- 
ported into America. 
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oovbsb ov businem— fall of pbicbb— dbfbissiow— gotbenmknt stocks— ottbbewot— mmi^ 

TUBES — APPB0PBIATI0N8 — WAB BUSINESS— M ASS AO H U SB TT S BANK OOMMISilONEBS— AOOUVULA* 

TION nr BANKS — IMPOSTS— CONSUMPTION OF GOODS— EXPO BTS—B ALANOI — GOLD MOVEM E NTS 

FALL TN FBI OB— KZOHAMOB— FXDBBAL FINANCES— DEBT— FEBMANBNT INVESTMENTS— IMMENSE 

BEBOUB OIG I IA MB EM OF STOCKS— PBIOSS. 

The course of business in New York and the States generally has been 
one of contraction. The old regular orders for goods to supply the well- 
gauged regular demand for consumption in various parts of the Union, 
on terms of well defined credit, are no longer given, and a “ hand to 
mouth ” demand has existed for many months, gradually approaching a 
strictly cash basis — no one being disposed to hold stocks of goods. The 
fluctuations in values are such that no regular and safe calculation can be 
made, either upon the extent of the demand or upon the probable range 
of prices. Hence all business in excess of actual orders to be filled par- 
takes of the character of a very hazardous speculation. The year com- 
menced with rising prices, based on the very rapid depreciation of paper 
and a speculative demand for goods. These two elements reacted on each 
other. That the currency was rapidly depreciating was evident, and that 
goods were scarce, as measured by the usual rate of consumption, was 
equally apparent, so that dealers made haste to acquire stocks of goods. 
This movement naturally hastened the fall of paper as compared to goods. 
It was, however, soon discovered that the same influences killed also the 
demand for goods for consumption, sinch the high prices forced families 
very generally to reduce their rate of consumption. The expected de- 
mand did not therefore take place, and the speculation subsided. Since 
that time stocks of goods all over the country have continued to decrease 
even under the reduced demand from consumers, and, being disposed of 
on the cash basis, the paper money received for the goods has continued 
to accumulate at the financial centers, seeking employment in various 
ways. Prices, meantime, have undergone reaction, and in their fall have 
involved the trading community in losses that would under the old credit 
system have produced the most wide-spread panic and disaster. The cur- 
rent of money from shops to financial centers has enabled the govern- 
ment, through the machinery of its agents, to convert from $100,000,000 
to $200,000,000 of paper into five-twenty stock, and has therefore ceased 
for the moment to increase the amount of paper outstanding — a circum- 
stance which has helped the depression of values from the high points at 
the close of February. Holders of goods, under these circumstances, re- 
fuse to sell or to meet the market, being persuaded that the lowest point 
in the oscillation is reached. This state of affairs produces a very great 
depression in business transactions. The decline in the prices of produce 
has also a marked effect in reducing the purchasing power of the great 
mass of Western consumers of goods, who are food sellers, notwithstand- 
ing that it somewhat increases that of the city consumers of goods,' who 
are food buyers, although this tendency is counteracted by the diminished 
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employment of labor to some extent. The general tendency is a more 
rigid dependence for business upon the vast expenditures of government. 
The scale of their expenditures is best gauged by the appropriations for 
the year and the actual outlay. These have been as follows : 

Appropriations for the year, to July 1, 1863 0990,971,545 

Amount of debt, July, 1802 0514,211,871 

“ “ July, 1883 1,101,524,887 

Increase 0587,313,516 

Duties and taxes 90,000,000 

0077,313,510 

The appropriations for the year are the sums authorized by various acts 
of Congress. The increase of debt and the sum of the customs and taxes 
represent the sum actually paid, being nearly 02,000,000 per day. With 
this large sum the government has stepped in and become the great em- 
ployer. The operation is thus described by the Bank Commissioners of 
Massachusetts : “ At the breaking out of the rebellion it was feared that 
the business of the country would be entirely prostrated, and the banks, 
which make their gains out of the activity of trade, expected to be the 
greatest sufferers. Neither of these fears have been justified by the event. 
* * * Seldom, if ever, has the business of Massachusetts been 

more active or profitable than during the past year. The war has brought 
into activity many mechanical employments for which there is little occa- 
sion in time of peace ; for example, as the manufacture of arms and ord- 
nance, camp and garrison equipage, saddlery and artillery harness, and 
military clothing and accoutrements. It has, also, greatly stimulated the 
manufacture of boots and shoes, and of woolen goods ; while the subsist- 
ence of the army has furnished a constant and remunerative market for 
breadstuff's and provisions. There is hardly a branch of domestic indus- 
try which ha9 not been actively employed. The cotton manufacture alone 
has been interrupted by the loss of the raw material, and has given less 
occupation to labor than usual ; but there wa9 never a time since this 
branch of industry established itself in New England, wh^n the profits 
realized from it have been so considerable. * * * The neces- 

sity of transporting great bodies of troops from point to point along our 
seaboard, and of furnishing them subsistence, has called into the service 
of the government a vast fleet of transports, for the hire of which owners 
have received rates of compensation greatly exceeding the ordinary pro- 
fits of commerce. Every steam vessel, capable of navigating either the 
ocean or harbors and rivers, has been thus employed, and many more, 
previously regarded as worn out, and no longer seaworthy, having been 
nimsily repaired, and made to pass through a hasty or corrupt inspection, 
have gone out laden with valuable property, or invaluable lives, to be 
wrecked or rescued, as the chances of the weather, or as skillful seaman- 
ship might determine. The shipyards, both public and private, have been 
worked to their utmost capacity, in the construction of iron-clad gun- 
boats and other vessels of war; while machine shops, rolling mills, and 
foundries have been equally busy in building their engines, rolling their 
armor plates, and casting their guns. * * * The wants of the 

army have come in to make good the loss of the Southern market (for 
shoes,) and the government haa been a liberal and sure, if not a ready 
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paymaster. Labor has been in great demand, wages have risen, and the 
trade is again in a high state of prosperity. Wealth has flowed into the 
State in no stinted measure, despite of war and heavy taxes. In every 
department of labor the government has been, directly or indirectly, the 
chief employer and paymaster. Vast contracts have been undertaken and 
executed with the use of no other credit than such as is based on govern- 
ment vouchers and certificates of indebtedness.” 

The New England States have indeed been peculiarly favored by reason 
of the war expenditures, and yet every State has been a receiver, so that 
these vast sums paid out by government have been the vivifying influence 
in all sections. It is true that, where the regular course of trade exists, 
the purchasers give back equivalents. Materials and produce are received 
in exchange, and the individuals employed reproduce by various indus- 
tries the capital they consume. Where the government is the purchaser 
and employer, however, it pays in one medium — that is, its own paper — 
which is not absorbed or destroyed, but accumulates in large quantities, 
to be ultimately paid by taxation on industry. 

The mode in which this paper accumulates is apparent in the quarterly 
returns of the New York banks, which show means as follows : 


Dae banka. Due depositors. Notes on band. Cash Items. Loans. 
December, 1869, 122,698,703 $73,642,108 $1,292,265 $16,924,951 $120,856,938 

“ 1861, 24,126,988 91,474,817 879,042 17,040,100 127,087,008 

March, 1862,... 80,430,184 89,789,110 1,764,070 19,865,119 98,586,948 

June, 1862 41,848,781 112,197,068 7,699,168 82,701,487 118,818,87^ 

September 1862, 50,895,784 142,398,012 22,270,248 86,174,837 96,201,023 

March, 1863,.. . . 44,674,237 167,904,858 21,309.207 47,959,826 111,126,942 

June 23, 1868.. 40,850,168 166,989,679 20,248,878 48,070,477 111,146,626 


At the first two dates the banks paid specie. They then held of coun- 
try bank balances, deposits, and notes, $116,460,000, and their loans were 
$127,000,000. At this moment the same items are $226,800,000, an in- 
crease of $117,400,000, while their loans have been reduced. The cash 
items or checks of other banks exchanged each morning at the Clearing 
House also largely increased, showing the increase of the stock and call- 
loan business, while commercial business, as seen in the column of loans, 
has retrograded. In the meantime between the, so to speak, consolidation 
of the war business and the uncertainty as to the great changes that 
peace will produce, commerce seems to become more circumscribed. The 
imports at the port of New York have been as follows for six months 
comparatively : 


IMPORTS, PORT OP NEW TORE. 

/———Entered tor * 

Specie. Free goods. Consumption. Warehouse. Total. 

January $101,906 $2,418,649 $8,741,227 $4,482,794 $15,789,676 

February 213,971 788.661 7,372,689 8,667,775 12,037,846 

March 128,616 1,328.806 11,461,672 8,464,580 16,870,624 

April 107,061 1,828,216 9,498,830 6,456,208 17,885,315 

May 197,217 710,021 7,980,281 6,487,404 14,824,923 

June 109,997 780,963 6,323,581 5,877,885 12,597,426 


Total 6 months $853,768 $7,845,216 $51,878,080 $81,428,967 $91,006,981 

“ 1862.... 512,555 14,210,027 46,646,629 23,688,822 85,050,483 


The quantity of goods taken for consumption in the month of June 
was quite small, notwithstanding that through the decline in gold the ex- 
pense of landing them were very much reduced. The same circumstan- 
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ces, however, restricted trade, since it induced buyers to hold back for 
lower prices. Importers, on the other hand, rather sent the goods to 
warehouse than meet those views. The decline in the price of exchange 
did not, however, operate against the export of produce to so great an 
extent as was anticipated, since the prices of produce fell in a correspond- 
ing degree. The figures were as follows : 

EXPORTS, PORT OF MEW TORE. 

/ Foreign. * 

Specie. Free. Dutiable. Domestic. Total. 

$4,624,674 $73,111 $668,276 $14,829,398 $19,696,861 

3,966,664 48,889 610,009 17,780,686 22,400,14$ 

6,386,442 218,686 768,266 16,187,689 23,696,082 

1,972,834 74,949 876,224 11,681,938 14,004,940 

2,116,679 101,887 602,264 13,183,510 16,002,780 

1,867,774 49,880 298,067 14,780,072 16,495,298 

Total 6 months $20,681,967 $656,851 $8,812,095 $87,793,188 $112,293,601 
“ 1862.... 27,976,851 818,386 2,560,208 69,006,813 89,860,263 

The sum of the exports of produce, corrected by the average rate of 
the price of gold, would be $63,000,000, and shows an advance balance 
on the six months’ business. A good deal of gold went from San Francisco 
to Europe on New York account, however. The movement of specie and 
its price at the port of New York were as follows : 


SPECIE AND PRICE OF GOLD. 


January 

«« 

8. 

* 1 8 

Received. 

162. 

Exported. 

442,147 

—1863. 

Received. Exported. Gold in bank. Prem. on gold. 

10. 

885,928 

1,035,026 

1,277,788 

726,746 

86,770,746 

34 a 89 


17. 

647,708 

1,880,247 

87,581,465 

40 a 49 

<« 

24. 

627,7*7 

822,918 

678,841 

780,816 

88,549,794 

47 a 60} 

ii 

81. 

810,484 


1,881,027 

88,894,840 

48} a 60} 

February 7 . 

" 14. 

864,000 

976,2*6 

801,860 

869,978 

1,277,000 

88,243,889 

67} a 57} 

614,146 

1,156,164 

1,152,846 

88,426,460 

63} a 63} 


21. 

769,247 

984,512 


520,017 

37,981,310 

64 a 64 

M 

28. 

741,109 

610,774 

285,894 

1,877,016 

89,512,256 

71 a 72 

March 

7. 

679,074 

686,286 

477,886 

1,248,651 

733,648 

39,705,089 

52} a 63 

M 

14. 

677,058 

8,640,550 

86,110,086 

64} a 64} 

*4 

21. 


640,968 

249,614 

1,201,907 

88,956,122 

53 a 54} 

M 

28. 

490,868 

779,604 

169,105 

1,050,156 

478,886 

34,817,691 

41 a 42 

April 

4. 

681,298 

673,826 

260,778 

84,267,121 

58 a 64 

11. 

1,505,728 

250,728 

607,059 

35,406,146 

46 a 62-} 

a 

18. 

617,279 

698,436 

217,602 

158,487 

86,761,696 

52 a 68$ 

ii 

26. 

685,646 

1,151,800 

256,604 

629,865 

87,175,067 

47 a 51} 

May 

ii 

2. 

410,804 

712,275 

294,998 

86.846,628 

48 a 60* 

9. 

484,019 

1,574,166 

205,067 

451,827 

88,102,633 

68* a 47 

M 

16. 

604,632 

1,093,081 


661,996 

88,556,562 

49 a 49* 

II 

23. 

501,204 

988,082 

258,670 

438,745 

88,544,865 

48£ a 49 

4* 

80. 

224,911 

881,452 

1,647,299 


279,994 

87,632,634 

44£ a 44* 

June 

6. 

653,085 

818,066 

411,488 

87.241,670 

46 a 46* 

i« 

18. 

852,391 

1,990,327 

285,364 

87,884,128 

48 a 48* 

ii 

20. 

612,461 

8,156,988 


622,147 

88,314,206 

42 a 43* 

a 

27. 

898,212 

8,094,101 

187,082 

184,482 

88,271,702 

46 a 46* 

July 

4. 


2,647,060 

847,807 

88,802,826 

44 a 44* 

it 

11. 

641,451 

2,424,916 

264,947 

401,936 

88,712,897 

32* a 32* 

M 

18. 

441,179 

1,846,023 

2,190,781 

88,254,427 

28 a 28* 

Total 

• ■ • • 

12,862,859 88,448,994 

7,298,808 

21,999,910 




Gold reached its highest price at the close of February, and during 
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three months fluctuated at about 60 per cent, as the point of paper depreci- 
ation. Through the month of June it varied from 44 to 60, and under 
news of the retreat of the Confederate army and the fall of Vicksburg it 
declined, until the great insurrection in New York, causing a renewal of 
disquiet, gave a further downward impulse to it, and it fell to 22£, at the 
same time that it caused large amounts to be shipped in the week ending 
July 18. These immense fluctuations in gold were very injurious to busi- 
ness. These influences upon the exchange market are seen in the follow- 
ing table : 


aATIS OV EXOHANGS. 




London. 

Paria. 

Amsterdam. 

Frankfort 

Hamburg. 

Berlin. 

Jan. 

8 , 

146 

a 

1474 

8.85 

a 

8.80 

66 

a 664 

56 

a 564 

494 a 494 

98 

a 

984 

«« 

10, 

149 

a 

152 

8.72J 

a 

8.674 

66 

a 58 

574 

a 684 

504 a 514 

99 

a 

100 


17, 

160 

a 

162 

8.524 

a 

8.46 

604 

a 614 

61 

a 624 

54 a 554 

108 

a 

no 

M 

24, 

162f 

a 

163 

8.60 

a 

3.46 

61 

a 614 

614 

a 62 

54 a 54f 

107 

a 

1084 

it 

81, 

171 

& 

177 

8.82 

a 

8.15 

654 

a 664 

.65 

a 67 

57 a 58f 

114 

a 

117 

Feb. 7, 

169 

a 

178 

8.30 

a 

3.25 

66 

a 654 

65 

a 664 

57 a 57f 

114 

a 

116 

« 

14, 

170 

a 

171 

8.82 

a 

8.27 

65 

a 664 

65 

a 664 

56f a 574 

1184 

a 

1144 

«« 

21, 

171 

a 

1794 

2.20 

a 

8.12 

67 

a 684 

68 

a 684 

69 a 604 

1184 

a 

1194 

«< 

28, 

185 

a 

188 

8.10 

a 

8.00 

674 

a 71 

70 

a 71 

614 a 624 

123 

a 

124 

Mar 

. 7, 

167 

a 

169 

8.874 

• a 

8.30 

64 

a 64 

65 

a 66 

66 a 664 

111 

a 

118 

« 

14, 

168 

a 

171 

8.85 

a 

8.80 

64 

a 64 

644 

a 664 

654 a 564 

112 

a 

114 

u 

21, 

1694 

a 

1714 

8.874 

■ a 

8.274 

684 

a 634 

634 

a 644 

56 a 67 

118 

a 

114 

u 

28, 

157 

a 

161 

8.67 

a 

8.47 

61 

a 62 

61 

a 62 

63 a 54 

107 

a 

108 

April 4, 

168 

a 

172 

8.40 

a 

8.25 

624 

l a 684 

624 

a 64 

564 a 67 

111 

a 

111 

“ 

11, 

158 

a 

162 

8.55 

a 

3.45 

61 

a 62 

61 

a 62 

634 a 544 

106 

a 

108 


18, 

165 

a 

1674 

8.87} a 

8.45 

63} a 62} 

624 a 68 

644 a 564 

108 

a 

110 

u 

25, 

168 

a 

165 

8.474 


8.50 

61 

a 614 

614 

a 62 

584 a 644 

107 

a 

108 

May 2, 

163 

a 

165 

8.474 


8.42 

614 

r a 624 

614 

a 624 

684 a 644 

107 

a 

108 

<< 

9, 

168 

a 

170 

8.424 


8.82 

624 a 63 

624 a 684 

564 a 664 

110 

a 

112 

M 

16. 

1624 

a 

164 

8.50 


8.45 

614 a 62 

614 a 624 

64 a 55 

107 

a 

109 

U 

28, 

161 

a 

163 

8.52 


8.45 

61 

a 614 

614 

a 62 

54 a 544 

107 

a 

108 

•t 

80, 

1564 

a 

158 

8.624 


8 55 

59| 

: a 604 

60 

a 604 

624 a 58 

1044 

■ a 

106 

Jane 6, 

1684 

a 

160 

8.574 


8.624 

694 

a 614 

60 

a 604 

524 a 634 

105 

a 

106 

“ 

18. 

156 

a 

161 

8.55 


8.474 

594 

a 61 

60 

a 614 

624 a 64 

104 

a 

107 

u 

20, 

155 

a 

167 

8.62 


8.574 

684 a 69 

684 

r a 594 

51 a 52 

108 

a 

104 

u 

27, 

159 

a 

1604 

8.55 


8.50 

69f a 604 

60 

a 60f 

524 a 624 

106* 

ra 

107 

July 11, 

143 

a 

146 

8.96 


3.85 

54 

a 544 

54 

a 654 

474 a 48* 

94 

a 

96 

M 

18, 

138 

a 

189 

4.07 


4.02 

614 a 52 

50 

a 524 

464 a 464 

92 

a 

93 


The operations of the Treasury have changed in character since the 
date of the last quarterly bank report in the foregoing table. The con- 
versions of government money into five-twenty stock have been carried 
on to a certain extent. The government debt, July 1st, had increased to 
$1,100,836,343, and of this amount $407,854,456 is paper money ; of 
the remaining $693,000,000, $400,000,000 is payable as follows : 


Dae in 

Five per cents, January, 1865 18 months 

Seven-thirties, August and October, 1864 12 M 

Six per cents, average 6 “ 

Four and five per cents, deposits 10 days 


$3,461,000 

139,996,950 

156,H35,241 

94,770,702 


Total 


$400,063,893 


These figures of sums borrowed indicate the vast resources of the coun- 
try, and the prodigality with which they have been placed to the service 
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of the government No nation ever before poured out its means with 
such lavish hand. It is true that the loans do not take the shape of per- 
manent investments, but are, rather, short loans to be paid at call. Thus 
the whole permanent debt consists of the following sums : 

Due in 1871 and 1874 $27,022,000 

“ 1868 18,323,591 ( 

“ 1881 69,457,800' 

“ 5-20 year 182,414,401 

Total present debt $297,217,792 

Old peace debt. 60,189,406 


Total permanent war debt $237,028,386 

This is the amount of permanent investments in the war debt. The 
prices of the government stocks have remained very firm : 


FEICES UNITED STATES PAPEB. 


January 

K. 

— 6V88I — i 
Beg. Coup. 
964 98 

5*8,* 1874. 
88! 

7 3-10, 

8 years. 
102! 

1 year certlf. 
Old. New. 

96! 4 • • 

August 
demand 
Gold. notes. 

84! « 84! 29 

i< 

10„. 

97f 

98 

90 

108 

97 


87! a 88 

85 

II 

17„. 

91f 

91! 

88! 

101 

95 


49* a 46! 

48 

II 

24,. 

95 

96 

90 

102 

96 


47 a 48! 

44! 

a 

81,. 

92! 

94 

86 

101! 

94 


66 a 60! 

68 

February 7, . 

92 

98! 

86! 

102 

94 


67! a 67! 

55 

M 

14,. 

94 

96 

87! 

102! 

96 


68! a 88! 

61 

II 

21,.. 

96! 

97! 

91! 

108! 

96 


68! a 64 

62 

11 

28,. 

100! 

102! 

97 

105! 

98! 


71 a 71! 

71 

March 

V 

99! 

100! 

94! 

105 

98! 


52! a 58 

68 

M 

14,. 

104! 

104! 

98 

106! 

100 


64! a 54! 

53 

It 

21,... 

108! 

104! 

96 

107 

100 


54! a 64! 


•1 

28,.. 

104! 

105 

96! 

106! 

100 


41 a 41! 


April 

4,.. 

104! 

106 

97! 

104! 

99 


63 a 63! 


M 

11,.. 

104! 

105 

97! 

106 

100! 


46 a 52! 


II 

18,.. 

104 

105 

96 

105 

101 


63 a 68! 


M 

25,... 

106 

105 

96 

106 

102 

99! 

151! a 151! 


May 

2,.. 

105! 

106! 

97! 

106! 

102 

99! 

160 a 150! 


M 

9,... 

106 

107 

97 

106 

101! 

99! 

162! a 152! 


H 

16,.. 

108 

108 

97! 

107 

loi! 

99! 

149 a 149! 


U 

28,.. 

108! 

108! 

97! 

107! 

101! 

99! 

148! a 149 


•1 

80,.. 

108 

108 

97! 

107 

191! 

99! 

144! a I44f 


Jane 

6,.. 

104 

108! 

99 

107 

id! 

97! 

146 a 146! 


a 

18,... 

104! 

108! 

99 

106 

loi! 

98 

148 a 148| 


ti 

20,.. 

108! 

108! 

98! 

106 

101 

98! 

142! a 143! 


it 

27,.. 

102 

107! 

98 

104 

ioo! 

97 

146! a 146f 


July 

11,.. 

104! 

105 

97! 

106 

lOOf 

98! 

132! a 182! 


it 

18,.. 

104! 

106 

98 

106! 

101 

99 

125 a 125! 
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JOURNAL OF BANKING, CURRENCY, AND FINANCE. 


CITY BANK RETURNS. 

Little satisfaction can be obtained in examining the returns of our city 
banks from week to week ; their regular business is so mixed up with govern- 
ment transactions that but few definite facts can be learned from these state- 
ments. For instance, the bank loans have now reached in New York city 
$173,126,387, whereas before the war they were only about $125,000,000. 
From such a statement as this one might suppose that business was now 
more active than ever before, and that the banks had discounted $1 73,000,000 
of good business paper. The question therefore naturally arises, is this so 
— of what is this column of loans made up ? Suppose peace were to be 
declared to-day, could the banks realize on these loans so as to pay up their 
depositors and help their customers ; for as 6oon as the fetters of war are 
removed, every cent of money that can be obtained will be needed and 
used by merchants in supplying the extraordinary demands of trade which 
must then arise. 

But as we said before, from these weekly returns we get little satisfaction 
on these points. All they tell us is, that the New York city banks hold 
$173,000,000 of loans, and that they have deposits to the amount of 
$163,000,000. If, however, we go back to the quarterly returns in March, 
1863, we find, that of the loans which were then $180,000,000, about 
$74,000,000 were government stocks. Probably the amount of govern- 
ment’s is somewhat increased since that time, but even calling it the same 
and it leaves the ordinary business loans at less than $100,000,000. Is this 
a safe position for the banks to bold ? United States Government stocks, 
as a permanent investment, are as good as anything in the world ; but can 
the banks afford to hold them, or do they intend as soon as peace returns to 
throw them on the market? Would not such a course break the market, 
ruin themselves, and injure the government? Is it not therefore their duty 
to themselves, the government, and their customers to work out of this po- 
sition gradually, and now while they can do it without harm to any one ? 

We give below our usual returns brought down to the latest dates. The 
changes are unimportant. In New York and Philadelphia the circulation 
continues to decrease. It is very seldom now that one sees a New York 
city bill. The $5,000,000 or $6,000,000 they have out cannot be in circu- 
lation, but must be held mostly by parties who anticipate a decision adverse 
to the legal tender notes in our Court of Appeals in September. In case 
such a decision is made, these bank notes will of course have to be re- 
deemed in specie : 

NEW YORK BANKS. 

New York Banks. (Capital, Jan., 1868, $69,494,677 ; Jan., 1862, $69,498,5*77.) 

Date. Loans. Specie. Circulation. Net Deposits. Clearings. 

January 8 ,.... $178,810,009 $85,954,550 $9,754,855 $159,168,246 $186,861,762 

“ 10 175, 816, 010 86,770,746 9,551,668 162,878,249 249,796,48* 

“ 17,. 176,606,568 37,581,465 9,241,670 164,666,008 814,471,457 

“ 24, 179,288,266 38,549,794 9,088,419 168,269,228 298,861,866 
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Date. 


Loans. 

Specie. 

Circulation. 

Net Deposits. 

Clearings. 

February 7,.. . . 

179,892,161 

88,248,889 

8,780,154 

166,843,777 

802,862,671 

u 

14,. .. 

178,103,692 

88,426,460 

8,766,317 

167,720,880 

265,139,104 

u 

21 r ... 

178,336,880 

87,981,310 

8,752,636 

170,108,768 

291,242,929 

u 

28,.... 

179,958,842 

89,512,256 

8,789,969 

178,912,695 

840,674,444 

March 

7,.. a a 

181,008,322 

89,705,089 

8,693,176 

174,689,212 

844,484,442 

44 

14 

177,876,949 

36,110,085 

8,667,016 

172,944,084 

307,870,817 

•I 

21 r ... 

178,829,479 

83,955,122 

8,609,723 

167,004,466 

277,831,851 

u 

28...... 

172,448,626 

84,317,691 

8,560,602 

168,363,846 

281,326,258 

April 

4,.. • • 

178,038,019 

34,267,121 

8,348,094 

160,216,418 

287,347,704 

M 

ll r ..., 

170,845,288 

86,406,145 

8,178,091 

169,894,781 

264,468*080 

U 

18 r . . . 

169,182,622 

86,761,696 

8,039,558 

164,122,146 

259,417,665 

44 

25...... 

171,079,322 

87,176,067 

7,665,549 

167,868,999 

258,654,781 

May 

2,.... 

177,864,956 

86,846,528 

7,204,169 

167,696,916 

855,657,782 

44 

9„... 

180,114,988 

88,002,682 

7,080,566 

168,666,518 

867,660,781 

44 

16,.... 

180,711,072 

88,556,642 

6,901,700 

168,879,180 

858,846,664 

44 

28 h . . . 

181,819,851 

88,544,866 

6,780,678 

167,656,658 

880,304,748 

44 

80„... 

181,825,856 

37,692,634 

6,494,376 

166,261,121 

807,680,918 

June 

6„... 

182,745,080 

87,241,670 

6,341,091 

162,767,154 

289,767.689 


13,. . . . 

180,808,828 

37,884,128 

6,210,404 

169,551,150 

802,877,276 

44 

20,.... 

177,088,295 

38,314,206 

6,120,252 

167,128,801 

259,483,221 

44 

27„... 

175,682,421 

38,271.202 

6,004,177 

168,689,808 

264,819,856 

July 

4 >• . . . 

174,837,384 

88,802,826 

6,998,914 

168,642,825 

267,785,773 

44 * 

11,.. • • 

175,087,485 

88,712,397 

5,927,071 

160,738,496 

819,945,652 

44 

18,.. . . 

178,126,887 

88,264,427 

5,880,628 

163,819,544 

251,168,769 


BOSTON BANKS. 


Boston Banks. ( Capital , /an., 1868, 1 ; /an., 1862, $88,281/700.) 








Due 

Due 

Date. 

Loans. 

Specie. 

Circulation. 

Deposits. 

to banks. 

from bonks. 

Jan. 

5,. 

. 177,339,046 

17,672,028 

$8,190,496 

$88,372,648 



«* 

12,.. 

77,427*178 

7,761,000 

8,878,000 

38,068,800 

17,006,000 

18,520,000 

II 

19,.. 

76,624,700 

7,710,600 

8,199,600 

83,862,000 

16,647,800 

13,727,700 

<* 

26,.. 

, 76,864,000 

7,710,700 

8,008,500 

88,847,000 

16,811,700 

13,968,000 

Feb. 

2,.. 

7^,496,^00 

7,685,000 

8,865,000 

84,076,800 

16,889,000 

14,490,000 

u 

9,.. 

78,421,000 

7,707.000 

8,074,000 

86,178,600 

16,932,000 

14,188,000 

it 

16,.. 

78,431,000 

7,794,000 

8,001,000 

34,908,000 

17,070,700 

14,095,500 

it 

28,.. 

, 78,782,600 

7,624,000 

8,002,000 

34,965,600 

17,381,000 

14,688,800 

Mar. 

2,., 

. 79,127,500 

7,653,000 

8,001,980 

85,245,600 

17,628,600 

15,004,000 

M 

9,.. 

. 79,274,700 

7,582,000 

8,225,000 

85,216,000 

17,340,400 

14,446,600 

M 

16... 

. 79,686,184 

7,609,288 

7,780,062 

32,955,149 

17,280,300 

13,484,500 

It 

30,.. 

, 77,986,000 

7,572,600 

7,698,800 

81,604,500 

17,074,400 

11,601,800 

April 6,. , 

. 76,938,600 

7,703,800 

7,968,600 

82,687,000 

15,444,000 

12,280,600 

M 

18,.. 

74,551,013 

7,812,895 

7,762,915 

82,494,822 

14,557,000 

12,947,800 

M 

20,.. 

78,459,160 

7,799,815 

7,278,606 

83,209,742 

14,182,000 

12.658,000 

II 

27,.. 

. 78,558,000 

7,838,800 

7,040,000 

32,781,600 

18,308,000 

11,966,700 

May 

4,., 

. 73,218,156 

7,854,731 

7,438,496 

31,949,762 

13,287,700 

11,622,600 


11,.. 

. 73,062,789 

7,847,849 

7,688,233 

81,309,985 

18,147,000 

11,800,000 

6f 

18,.. 

, 73,068,598 

7,794,046 

7,167,827 

32,192,770 

12,863,600 

11,782,000 

it 

25,., 

. 72,874,000 

7,777,000 

7,011,700 

83.000,000 

12,787,000 

11,748,000 

June 

i 1... 

. 78,424,000 

7,751,000 

6,918,000 

82,675,000 

12,785,000 

10,704,500 

it 

8... 

, 78,692,000 

7,738,557 

7,030,286 

31,728,285 

12,626,700 

10,874,700 

a' 

15,., 

. 78,287,000 

7,780,000 

7,109,000 

81,477,600 

12,285,600 

10,541,000 

it 

22,.. 

. 78,851,000 

7,697,000 

7,844,600 

81,855,800 

12,504,600 

10.914,700 

u 

29,., 

. 78,421,084 

7,683,987 

7,040,624 

81,477,596 

12.888,000 

10,900,000 

July 

6,., 

. 73,548,918 

7,744,827 

7,478,800 

81,609,263 

12,283,000 

10,891,000 

M 

13,. 

. 78,485,675 

7,774,991 

7,608,442 

30,277,602 

12,193,000 

10,712,000 

II 

20,. 

. 73,421,000 

7,684,000 

7,401,600 

29,287,000 

18,802,000 

10,154,600 
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PHILADELPHIA BAJIKS. 

Philadelphia Banks. {Capital, Jan., 1868, 111,740,080; 1862,111,970,180.) 


Due Doe 


Date. 

Loans. 

Specie. 

Circulation. 

Deposits. 

to banks. 

from banks. 

Jan. 

6... 

, $87,679,676 

$4,610,750 

$4,604,115 

$28,429,189 1 

$6,948,785 

$1,994,928 

M 

12,.. 

87,688,767 

4,544,786 

4,460,676 

28,018,792 

6,890,968 

1,848,982 

<* 

19,.. 

87,416,694 

4,649,369 

4,382.620 

27,877,069 

7,060,847 

2,276,905 

<1 

26,.. 

87,479,712 

4,572,419 

4,284,947 

28,778,617 

6,755,980 

2,688,985 

Feb 

2,.. 

87,268,894 

4,662,680 

4,181,608 

29,231,763 

6,698,210 

2,909,857 


9,.. 

87,886,867 

4,319,706 

4,089,918 

28,062,164 

6,968,215 

2,618,086 

« 

16... 

87,710,851 

4,272,847 

8.888,185 

28,759,049 

7,452,668 

2,432,078 

M 

28,.. 

87,720,460 

4,276,761 

3,772,781 

29,342,596 

7,413,249 

2,708,196 

Mar. 

2... 

87,901,080 

4,267,626 

8,696,097 

30,176,618 

7,185,670 

2,768,869 

tt 

9,.. 

38,608,871 

4,249,035 

3,608,870 

80,679,259 

7,100,258 

2.499,189 

« 

16... 

89,260,028 

4,247,817 

8,684,880 

80,549,687 

7,476,608 

1,989,449 

it 

28,.. 

39,468,384 

4,247,688 

3,295,862 

30,106,185 

7,418,482 

1,935,014 

II 

80,.. 

83,987,612 

4,811,704 

8,869,194 

29,171,288 

6,601,758 

2,168,007 

Apr. 

u 

. 6,.. 

87,516,620 

4,839,252 

3,874,417 

29,681,569 

5,768,658 

2,770,129 

18,.. 

86,250,402 

4,848,242 

8,296,686 

30,117,527 

5,963,809 

8,014,229 

it 

20,.. 

86,296,644 

4,848.988 

8,186,042 

31,069,644 

5,806.809 

8,018,727 

44 

27,.. 

86,482,058 

4,846,377 

8.078,921 

81,021,799 

5,448,124 

2,559,868 

May 

ti 

4,.. 

86,687,294 

4,865,824 

2,989,428 

80,869,281 

5,828,898 

2,891,087 

11,.. 

86,698,179 

4,869 865 

2,901,600 

80,949,781 

4,976,989 

2,642,792 

it 

18,.., 

86,887,801 

4,357,119 

2,866,121 

81,892,808 

4,640,628 

2,686,279 

it 

26,.., 

87,116,093 

4,857,169 

2,808,109 

82,465,953 

4,628,392 

2,480,714 

Juoe 1,... 

87,143,937 

4,867,021 

2,706,958 

81,888,768 

4,707,278 

2,363,548 

it 

8, . 

87,167,769 

4,867,076 

2,649,283 

81,549,889 

4,645,712 

2,318,744 

it 

16,.. 

87,228,627 

4,857,025 

2,621,098 

81,648,969 

4,914,426 

2,892,278 

ii 

22,.. 

87,219,216 

4,856,744 

2,596,116 

81,293,880 

4,868,496 

2,066,918 

ii 

29... 

87,960,665 

4,869,643 

2,666,866 

81,466.204 

6,116,698 

1,820,600 

Julj 

«... 

85,986,811 

4,860,745 

9,564,568 

28,604,644 

6,060,096 

1,961,814 

* *t 

18,.. 

. 84,866,842 

4,860,008 

2,607,268 

28,701,818 

4,784,848 

2,630,562 

it 

20,.. 

. 84,662,966 

4,361,999 

2,482,986 

29,981,608 

4,580,828 

2,981,867 


The following is a~ statement of the amount of United States legal tender 
notes held by the Philadelphia banks at the dates mentioned : 


June 22 
M 29. 
July 6. 
“ 18. 
“ 20 . 


$6,082,729 

6,952,160 

5,953,622 

6,916,761 

7,066,698 


BANK OF ENGLAND. 

The bank returns July 1st showed unusually important changes as fol> 


lows : 

Increase of securities £3,734,056 

Increase of active circulation 1,213,091 

Increase of private deposits. 2,464,743 


In speaking of these changes the London JEconomist says “ several cir- 
cumstances have combined to produce them. First There is the great 
movement consequent on the payment to the Hudson’s Bay Company, 
which amounts to £1,500,000, and which, as the new capital is not raised, 
and the old one paid off, to a considerable ex toot must be borrowed from 
some one. 

“Secondly. The public balances being unusually large, more than 
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£10,350,000, the ordinary advances from the bank at the olose of the quarter 
are larger than usual. 

“ Thirdly. Several of the Indian railways have taken some large amounts 
for dividends. 

“ Fourthly. There is always a large increase of active circulation at the 
close of the quarter to pay salaries, <fec.” 

The returns for the next week, J uly 8th, show the effect of the disburse* 
ments on account of dividends during the week. 

The following comparative table will be of interest, affording as it does a 
view of the bank returns, the bank rate of discount, and the price of wheat 
in London during a period of three years corresponding with the date of 
our last returns July 8th : 


At corresponding dates with the week ending 
July 8, 1863. 

Circulation, including bank post bills.. . 

Public deposits 

Other deposits 

Government securities 

Other securities 

Reserve of notes and coin 

Coin and bullion. 

Bank rate of discount.. 

Average price of wheat 


1861. 

£20,778,687 
8,266,618 
18,914,698 
9,616,202 
19,900,691 
6,166,804 
11,674,298 
6 per cent 
60s. lOd. 


1861. 

£22,604, 490 
6,429,080 
17,199,716 
10,962,679 
20,288,288 
9,869,877 
17,066,687 

24 p. Mot 
66. 7d. 


1861. 

£22,088,478 
6,698,884 
18,696,718 
11,046,888 
28,601,448 
8,094,089 
14,824,969 
4 per emt 
46. lid 


Subjoined is our usual table with (he returns brought down to July 
8, 1863: 

WI..LT BTiTXM*HT. 





Public 

Prlvsto 


Coin and 

Bate of 

Date. 

Circulation. 

Deposits. 

Deposits. 

Securities. 

Bullion. 

Discount. 

Dec. 

17... 

£19,982,360 £8,607,144 £14,038,994 £80,639,868 £16,081,668 

8 

pr.ct 

M 

24... 

20,160,898 

8,654,499 

14,306,497 

81,846.781 

14,870,795 

8 

64 

M 

81... 

20,616,436 

8,888,717 

16,469,264 

82,488,020 

14,905,421 

8 

41 

Jan. 

7... 

20,927,993 

8,782,808 

14,393,308 

82,620,288 

14,686,566 

8 

m 

u 

14... 

21,018,849 

4,280,780. 

16,772,782 

81,166,076 

14,102,1(9 

4 

u 

u 

21... 

20,893,981 

4,966,798 

14,998,226 

80,227,086 

18,866,849 

4 

46 

H 

28... 

20,771,286 

6,416,868 

14,414,763 

30,288,866 

18,611,828 

5 

41 

Fsb. 

4.8. 

20,709,164 

6,861,617 

18,852,287 

29,997,283 

13,692,186 

6 

46 

81 

11... 

20,444,464 

6,952,808 

18,696,866 

80,288,406 

14,070,661 

6 

M 

88 

18... 

19,916,496 

7,418,276 

13,769,276 

29,890,508 

144(89,222 

4 

66 

64 

26... 

19,716,828 

7,901,668 

18,867,158 

29,709,079 

14,614,096 

4 

U 

Mar. 

4... 

20,822,066 

8,036,003 

13,868,086 

80,880,805 

14,504,617 

4 

*4 

44 

11... 

19,801,666 

8,673,899 

18,282,605 

81,096,827 

14,828,178 

4 

44 

44 

17... 

20,012,881 

9,848,499 

18,008,088 

81,482,170 

144(47,812 

4 

l< 

tt 

24... 

20,186.276 10,864,471 

12,742,282 

81,896,888 

16,026,274 

4 

44 

Apr. 

1... 

20,966,228 

10,107,041 

18,172,090 

82,776,752 

16,141,766 

4 

46 

*4 

8... 

21,279,889 

6,714,109 

14,829,882 

80,946,784 

14,968,886 

4 

(4 

a 

16... 

21,826,820 

6,769,276 

16,018,891 

29,974,677 

16,229,287 

4 

44 

44 

22... 

21,413,226 

6,816,418 

14,739,897 

80,182,538 

18,887,181 

S 

(4 

4* 

29... 

21,462,800 

7,178,812 

13,606,939 

29,994,849 

16,848,492 

Si 

41 

May 

6... 

21,876,999 

7,241,789 

18,122,087 

29,718.602 

16,141,760 

8 

<4 

M 

18... 

21,262,916 

6,786,187 

13,727,656 

80,201,120 

14,658,141 

8 

44 

44 

20... 

21,268,816 

7,610,278 

13,983,664 

81,484,816 

14,629,451 

4 

14 

44 

27... 

20,909,819 

8,002,846 

18,842,718 

81,412,190 

14,5004)19 

4 

44 

June 

8... 

21,009,892 

8,779,887 

13,896,450 

82,889,044 

14,4264(58 

4 

44 

44 

10... 

21,080,460 

9,782,880 

18,783,268 

88,240,192 

14,666,121 

4 

44 

44 

17... 

20,656,473 

9,882,186 

18,904,506 

32,760,968 

14,860,166 

4 

44 

•4 

24... 

20,625,655 

10,279,068 

13,809,996 

32,766,469 

16,026,118 

4 

46 

July 

1... 

91,788,766 10,866,878 

16,274,739 

86,490,516 

16,080,271 

4 

44 

44 

8... 

22,038,478 

6,698,834 

18,696,718 

84,647,886 

14,824,969 

4 

64 
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STATEMENT OF THE BANE OF KENTUCKY AND BRANCHES. 

The following statement, under date of July 6, 1863, gives the condition 
of this bank: 

RESOURCES. 

Bills of exchange maturing and past due $1,576,409 13 
Notes discounted “ “ “ 1,323,186 02 

Suspended debt in suit, notes and bills. . 460,769 89 

126 bonds city of Louisville, 6 per cent, cost 94,750 00 

Loan to State of Kentucky 500,000 00 

U. S. stocks and of other corporations. . . 464,061 02 

Real estate for debt 102,982 20 ^ 

Assets of Schuylkill bank 112,848 47 


Bank balances other than Eastern 

Real estate for banking houses 

Cash — gold and silver 867,187 52 

Notes of other banks and United States 

legal tender 770,989 00 

On deposit in Eastern banks. 1,319,941 13 


$4,634,506 73 
1,357,744 58 
81,250 97 


Total $2,958,117 65 

Deduct seized and carried off by the rebels 

at Columbus, by order of Gen. Polk. . 44,938 18 


2,913,179 47 


Total $8,986,681 75 


LIABILITIES. 


Capital stock 

Contingent fund required by charter. . . . $74,000 00 

Fund to cover bad debts 72,975 38 

Profit and loss after deducting dividend 

No. 51, and tax 424,331 66 

Dividends unpaid $15,033 36 

Dividend No. 51, declared this day, three 
per cent and tax 112,326 80 


Bank balances, including State Treasury. 

Due depositors 

Circulation 


$3,631,900 00 


571,307 04 


127,360 16 
2,203,302 23 
1,395,166 32 
1,057,646 00 


Total $8,986,681 75 

A large proportion of bills of exchange and discounted notes belonging 
to our Southern and other branches is now past due and not renewed, in 
consequence, mainly, of the interruption of communication, the war, the oc- 
cupation of territory by the rebels, and the general embarrassments of 
debtors who weretraders with the South. 
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BANKING ASSOCIATIONS ORGANIZED OR ORGANIZING DIRER THE DHITED 
8TATE3 BANKING LAW, 

The following is a list of banking associations organizing under the 
United States banking law : 


# Names. 

First National Bank, New York. . . . 
“ 44 Philadelphia . . 

41 44 Chicago. 

44 41 Syracuse, N. Y. 

41 44 Cleveland, O.. . 

Second ** Cleveland, 0.. . 

First 44 Dayton, O 

Second 44 Dayton, O 

First , 14 Fremont, 0. .. . 
44 44 Fort Wayne, Ind 

44 14 Youngstown, O. 

44 44 Ann Arbor, Mic. 

44 41 Erie, Pa. 

44 44 Stamford, Ct.. 

44 44 Springfield, Mss 

44 44 New Haven, Ct. 

44 44 Davenport, Io’a. 

44 44 Lafayette, Ind. 

44 44 Sandusky, O . . 

44 44 Carlisle, Pa.... 

44 44 Richmond, Ind. 

44 44 Iowa City, Iowa 

44 44 Portsmouth, NH 

Third 44 Cincinnati, O . . 

First 44 Aurora, III*. . . 

44 44 Tonawanda,' Pa. 


Capital. 

$2ou,iK(0 

160,000 

100,000 

160,000 

100,000 

600,000 

112,600 

100,000 

100,000 

100,000 

166,000 

76.000 
100,000 
200,000 
160,000 
800,000 
100,000 
260,000 
100,000 

60.000 

110,000 

60,000 

100,000 

800,000 

60,000 

66,000 


President. 

S. C. Thompson, 
O. W. Davis, 
Edmund Aiken, 

E. B. Judson, 

G. Worthington, - 
J. Perkins, 

S. Gebhart, 

J. Harehman, 

S. Birchard, 

J. D. Nultman, 

H. Manning, 

T. Chapin, 

J. Spencer, 

H. M. Humphrey, 
J. Kirkham, 

H. M. Welch, 

A. Corbin, 

M. L. Pierce, 

H. Moss, 

S. Hepburn, 

J. E. Reeves, 

W. B. Danielle, 
W. H. Y. Hackett, 
A. L. Mowry, 

J. Van Nortwick, 
G. F. Mason, 


Cashier. 

J. Onrphey. 

M. McMichaeL 

G. B. Leonard. 

S. W. Crittenden. 

H. B. Hurlbut. 

G. B. Harman. 

D. O. Bench. 

N. S. Miller. 

W. B. Fisher. 

J. S. Edward. 

O. H. Richmond. 

M. Sanford. 

O. W. Brown. 

J. H. Appleton. 
W. Maulthrop. 

J. M. Gifford. 
David McBride. 

H. O. Moss. 

W. W. Hepburn. 

E. W. Yarmgton. 
W. H. Hubbard. 
H. Lord. 

F. Goodman. 

Ira H. Fitch. 

N. N. Betts, Jr. 


THE INCOME TAX. 

IMPORTANT DECISION BY THE COMMISSIONER OP INTERNAL REVENUE. 

Commissioner Lewis, of the Internal Revenue Department, has just 
settled a number of highly important points with reference to the assessment 
and collection of the income tax. They are embraced in the following, to 
which the careful attention of all our readers is directed : 

The income tax must be assessed and paid in the district in which the 
assessed person resides. The place where a person votes or is entitled to 
vote, is deemed his residence. When not a voter, the place where tax on 
personal property is paid, is held to be the place of residence. In cases of 
limited partnerships formed with the condition that no dividend or division 
of profits shall be made until the expiration of the partnership, each mem- 
mer of such firm will be required to return his share of profits arising from 
such business, for the year 1862, as had they so desired, a division of the 
profits could have been made. Gains or profits realized from the sale of 
property during tbe year 1862, which property was purchased before the 
Excise law went into effect, should be returned as income for the year 1862. 

The executors or administrators of the estates of persons who died in the 
year 1862 should make return of the income thereof for the year 1862. 
A merchant’s return of income should cover the business of the year 1862, 
excluding previous years. Uncollected accounts must be estimated. Phy- 
sicians and lawyere should include actual receipts for services rendered in 
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1862, together with an estimate of unrealised or contingent income due to 
that year. Dividends and interests payable in 1862 should be returned as 
income for that year, no matter when declared. 

Dividends derived from gas stock are taxable as income. Inoome derived 
from coal mines must be returned, although a tax has been previously 
paid on the coal produced. No deduction can be made because of the 
diminished value, actual or supposed, of the coal vein or bed by the 
process of mining. Rent derived from coal mines is income. Premium 
paid for life insurance shall not be allowed as a deduction in statement of 
income. Pensions received from the United States Government must be 
returned with other income subject to taxation. Old debts, formerly con- 
sidered hopelessly lost, but paid within the time covered by the return of 
the income, should be included in this statement Debts considered hope- 
lessly lost on December 14, 1862, and due to the business of the year 1862 
may be deducted from the profits of business. If subsequently paid, they 
must be included in the return for the year in which paid. 

In order to give full effect to the proviso to the ninety-first section of the 
act of July 1st, 1862, respecting the tax on that portion of income derived 
from United States securities, it is directed that, when income is derived 
partly from these and partly from other sources, the $600, and other allow- 
ances made by law, shall be deducted, as far as possible, from that portion 
of income derived from other sources, and subject to three per cent tax. 
No deduction can be allowed from the taxable income of a merchant for 
compensation paid for the service of a minor son. 

A farmer, when making return of the total amount of his farm produoe, 
shall be allowed to deduct therefrom the subsistence of hones, mules, oxen, 
and cattle used exclusively in the carrying on of said farm. The term 
** farm produce” is construed to include all productions of a farm of what 
nature and kind soever. 

The account of stock sold by a farmer since Deoember 31st, 1862, should 
not be included in the present assessment, but the profit realized thereby 
must be accounted for in his next year's return. 

Where he has included in his return produce raised by him and fed in 
whole or part to stock subsequently sold, he must acouunt for the gain 
realized by the feeding and selling of said stock. Where he has not in- 
cluded the produce so fed, he must return as profits the differences between 
the value of said stock on the 31st cf December, 1861, and the amount 
realized for them. Fertilizers purchased by farmers to maintain their land 
in present productive condition will be considered as M repairs” in estimating 
incomes. 

Interest should be considered as income only when paid, unless it is col- 
lectable and remains unpaid by the consent or agreement of the creditor. 

Losses incurred in the prosecution of business are a fair offset to gains 
derived from business, but not from those portions of income derived from 
fixed investments, such as bonds, mortgages, rents and the like. 

Property used in business and furnishing profits, when destroyed by fire, 
may be restored at the expense of those profits to the condition when de- 
stroyed. If insured, the difference between insurance received and amount 
expended in restoration will be allowed. 

The increased value given to new buildings by permanent improvements 
will be charged to capital not income. 

The contingent fund of manufacturing corporations made up during the 
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year 1862, and not distributed, should not be returned as part of the income 
of the stockholders. 

The undisturbed earnings of a corporation made previous to September 
1, 1862, whether the corporation is required to pay dividends or not, should 
not be considered as the income of the stockholders : nor should the corpo- 
ration be required to make return of said reserved earnings as trustees, under 
section ninety-three of the Excise law. 

The income of literary, scientific, or other charitable institutions in the 
hands of trustees or others, is not subject to income tax. 

When a person boards and rents a room or rooms, the rent thereof in lieu 
of house, should be deducted from the amount of income subject to taxation. 

Losses sustained m business since December 31, 1862, will not enter into 
the income assessment for 1862. 

Interest on borrowed capital used in business may be deducted from 
income. 

If a planter returns all his farm products, he will be allowed to deduct 
the actual expense of subsisting and clothing his slaves. 

Legates are not required to return their legacies as income. There is a 
special tax on legacies of personal property in Section 111. 

The income tax is assessed upon the actual income of individuals. Firms, 
as such, will not make returns. 

The profits of a manufacturer from business are not exempt from income 
tax in consequence of his having paid the excise tax imposed by law upon 
articles manufactured by him. 

As Bridge, Express, Telegram, Steam and Ferry Boat Companies of Cor- 
porations are not authorized by law to withhold and pay to Government 
any tax upon interest paid or dividend declared by them, all income of 
individuals derived from these sources is liable to income tax. 

All persons neglecting or refusing to make return of income, except in 
case of sickness, are brought within the penalties prescribed by 11th section 
of the act of July 1, 1862, viz.: “An addition of fifty per cent to the 
amount ascertained by the Assistant Assessor upon such information as he 
could obtain, and a penalty of $100 to be recovered for the United States, 
with costs of suit.” 


RAILROAD LANDS GRANTED TO MICHIGAN. 

The General Land Office has just transmitted to the Governor of Michi- 
gan three certified transcripts of approved lists in favor of that State, to aid 
In the construction of railroads, as authorized by act of Congress, approved 
June 3. 1856. 

1. List embracing 26,428/^ acres, being “sections in place,” falling 
within the six-mile limits of the Bay de Noquet and Marquette Railroad. 

2. List for 22,244 T J T acres, as “ indemnity ,” situated between the six 
and fifteen-mile limits of said roads. 

3. List for 3,168//* acres. 

Total number of acres, 51,841/gV 
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STATISTICS OF TRADE AND COMMERCE. 

COIXERCE OF NEW YORK FOR THE YEAR ENDING JUNE 10, 1861. 

We take from the Journal of Commerce the following comparative sum- 
maries of the commerce of this port. The total imports for June are about 
the same as for the corresponding month of last yea r* The following are 
the comparative figures : 

FOREIGN IMPORTS AT NEW TORE FOR THE MONTH OF JUNE. 

1861. 1861. 1861. 

$1,825,563 $7,278,053 $6,328,581 

3,245,504 3,874,127 5,377,885 

2,131,513 1,122,092 780,963 

5,387,153 61,023 109,997 

Total entered at port $12,649,733 $12,336,195 $12,597,426 

Withdrawn from warehouse. 1,963,842 5,054,106 3,830,337 

It will be seen that the warehousing movement has been reversed as 
compared with June of last year. Then, nearly $4,000,000 were ware- 
housed, and over $5,000,000 withdrawn ; while for the last month over 
$5,000,000 were warehoused and less than $4,000,000 were withdrawn. 
The following will show the comparative imports since January 1st: 

FOREIGN IMPORTS AT NEW TORE FOR THE SIX MONTHS FROM JANU ART 1. 

1861. 186!. 186). 

Entered for consumption ... . $31,991,257 $46,645,529 $51,378,030 

Entered for warehousing 28,672,040 23,682,322 31,428,967 


Free goods 17,285,911 14,210,027 7,345,216 

Specie and bullion 25,909,668 512,555 853,768 


Total entered at port $103,858,876 $85,050,433 $91,005,981 

Withdrawn from warehouse. 19,374,096 24,052,208 20,594,931 

The month of June closed the fiscal year, and we now bring forward the 
relative totals for the last twelve months. The total shows quite a gain 
upon last year, but it is far short of the old years of prosperity : 

FOREIGN IMPORT8 AT NEW TORE FOR THE FISCAL TEAR ENDING JUNE 30. 

1861. 186!. 1861. 

Entered for consumption $106,706,066 $68,908,508 $109,216,485 

Entered for warehousing. . . . 54,498,323 36,082,510 53,233,076 


Free goods 29,121,710 27,278,034 16,426,814 

Specie and bullion 34,075,161 11,691,300 1,731,490 


Total entered at port $224,401,260 $143,960,347 $180,607,865 

Withdrawn from warehouse. 36,162,363 44,295,371 38,106,477 

We make our usual division of the imports to show in what branches of 
the trade the greatest changes have occurred : 


Entered for consumption 

Entered for warehousing .... 

Free goods 

Specie and bullion 
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DESCRIPTION or IMPORTS FOR THE TEAR ENDING JUNE 30TH. 


1861 . 1869 . 1861 . 

Drygoods. $83,310,345 $38,165,720 $61,063,037 

General merchandise 107,015,754 94,113,327 116,013,838 

Specie and bullion 34,075,161 11,601,300 1,731,400 

Total imports $224,401,260 $143,060,347 $180,607,865 

IMPORTS OP DRT GOODS AT NEW TORE FOR THE TEAR ENDING WITH JUNE. 

1869 . 1861 . 

Manufactures of wool $18,052,168 $26,653,850 

“ cotton 6,033,080 8,474,908 

“ silk 8,139,932 13,412,250 

“ flax 4,328,781 10,012,580 

Miscellaneous dry goods 1,600,859 3,409,440 

• . 

Total imports $38,155,720 $61,963,037 


As the trade in each of the last three years has been affected by our do- 
mestic troubles, we have thrown together the corresponding totals since 
1850, which will be found very interesting as showing the progress of this 
branch of commerce for thirteen years : 

IMP0RT8 OF FOREIQN DRT GOODS AT NEW TORE. 

1850- 51 

1851- 52 

1852- 53 

1853- 54 
] 854-55 

1855- 56 

1856- 57 

The above shows that if we exoept last year, we must go back over ten 
years to find another total as small as for the year just closing. Some will 
regard this as an evidence of prosperity, on the old high tariff theory that 
when more goes ont of a country than comes back, then the balance of 
trade is in our favor. 

The revenue for customs shows a relative loss, the total gain in receipts 
being far less than the comparative gain in the dutiable imports. We an- 
nex the total for the month, for six months, and for the fiscal year : 

REVENUE FROM CUSTOMS AT NEW TORE. 

1861. 1861. 1863. 

In June. $885,062 41 $4,664,927 19 $3,738,934 06 

Previous five months.. 9,700,272 54 20,398,460 89 20,104,143 91 

Total in six months. 10,585,334 95 $25,063,388 08 $23,843,077 97 

Total fiscal year.... 28,223,137 16 36,193,034 43 51,033,806 61 

The exports of produce and merchandise from New York in June, show 
a gain of about 50 per cent in the nominal value over the corresponding 
total for last year : 

i 


Value Imported. Value imported. 

$64,613,747 1857-68 $67,317,736 

57,221,062 1858-59 93,540,083 

79,192,618 1859-60 107,843,205 

92,389,627 1860-61 88,310,34fr 

62,918,443 1861-62 88,155,720 

85,898,690 1862-63 61,963,037 

92,669,088 
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EXPORTS FROM HEW TORE TO FOREIGN PORTS DURING THE MONTH OF JUNE. 


1861. 

Domestic produce $10,270,430 

Foreign merchandise (free). . 648,482 

Foreign merchandise (dut’ble) 903,877 

Specie and bullion 244,242 


1869. 1861. 

$10,048,832 $14,780,072 

43,368 49,380 

372,561 298,067 

9,867,614 1,367,774 


Total exports 

Total exclusire of speoie. . 


$12,067,031 

11,822,789 


$20,332,375 

10,464,761 


$16,495,293 

15,127,519 


The shipments of specie are far less than for June of last year, that total 
being the largest of any similar month in our history. The following will 
show the relative exports from New York during the last six months : 


EXPORTS FROM NEW TORE TO FOREIGN PORTS FOR SIX MONTH8 FROM 

- JANUARY 1ST. 


1861. 

Domestic produce $61,477,439 

Foreign goods (free) 1,685,829 

Foreign goods (dutiable) .... 8,438,463 

Specie and bullion 8,249,438 


1862. 

$59,005,373 

318,336 

2,560,203 

27,976,351 


1861. 

$87,793,188 

556,351 

8,312,095 

20,631,967 


Total exports 

Total exclusive of specie. . 


$69,850,669 $89,850,263 $1 12,293,601 

66,601,231 61,873,912 91,661,634 


We also bring forward our totals from the previous July — as the month 
of June completes the United States fiscal year. The total for the year is 
the largest ever on record. The previous year was tbe highest point then 
reached, and this exceeds that by upwards of $50,000,000, without reckon- 
ing the gain in specie. 


EXPORT8 FROM NEW YORK TO FOREIGN PORTS FOR THE FISCAL YEAR END- 
ING JUNK 30th. 


Domestic produce 

Foreign goods (free) 

Foreign goods (dutiable) . . . 
Specie and bullion 


1861. 1861. 1861. 

$118,1^9,873 $128,763,929 $177,967,406 

2,224,564 787,954 3,091,863 

6,111,228 4,315,699 5,66 3,275 

28,860,857 28,966,163 52,092,637 


Total exports 

Total exclusive of specie. . 


$150,386,522 $162,830,745 $238,815,181 
126,525,665 133,867,562 186,722,544 


These statements have been waited for with much interest, as many are 
much interested in making up the balance of trade with a view of antici- 
pating the course of exchange. We furnish the figures and leave the de- 
ductions to others. The imports are valued by an arbitrary standard, which, 
in most cases, is a little below the specie basis. The reports of produce and 
merchandise have been reckoned by their paper or purchasable value. The 
total of each is taken from the sworn entries at the custom-house, and in 
this sense the figures are official, and must therefore agree exactly with the 
government returns. 

It has occurred to us as a matter of no little interest to make an exami- 
nation into the relative business by American and foreign vessels, to see how 
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far tbe trade under the Federal flag has been affected by our domestic 
troubles, and the consequent “ perils of the sea.” We find that the change 
has been very important, as shown in the following comparison between the 
entire business of the year 1859 and the year 1862, at this port: 

FOREIGN COMMERCE OF 1859 AND 1862 AT THE PORT OF NEW TORE. 

In American reesela In foreign ymmIa. 

Imports from foreign ports 8139,505,156 $104,549,748 

Exports to foreign ports 75,471,927 63,274,900 


Total trade of 1859 . . 
Imports from foreign ports 
Exports to foreign ports.. . 


$213,977,083 

$66,856,292 

83,321,296 


$167,824,648 

$106,630,141 

133,094,774 


Total trade of 1862 $150,177,588 $239,724,915 

The totals here given are made up in a different method from the regular 
monthly summaries, and give the trade by arrivals and departures instead 
of the trade by entries at the custom-house. This will explain the dis- 
crepancies in the returns ; but this record is also official, and more conveni- 
ent for reference. It shows a very great change in the business of the port. 
In 1859, the commerce by American vessels exceeded that by foreign ves- 
sels to the amount of $44,000,000. In 1862, this was reversed ; and the 
commerce by foreign flags exceeded that by our own flag to the amount of 
$89,000,000. A considerable part of this change must be owing to the 
greater employment of American ships as government transports ; part of 
it is also due to the fact that much of the importing business is done by the 
steamers, now all under the foreign flag; and still another reason for the 
change may be found in a covering transfer of vessels to a foreign flag for 
convenience and safety. But after making every allowance for these influ- 
ences, it must be evident that the fear of depredations on our commerce, by 
the Confederates and privateers, has driven a large portion of our foreign 
trade to neutral vessels. We believe that the change here set forth has 
been greater than was generally expected, and we shall be surprised if it 
does not attract the serious attention of our Chamber of Commerce. It 
may be that the head of our Navy Department realizes these facts, and is 
making vigorous efforts to protect the commerce under our flag ; but there 
has been at times an appearance of indifference at Washington, which, to 
those who are vitally interested in these changes, seemed quite inexplicable. 
At any rate, the shipowners cannot be too earnest in calling attention to 
this important statement. 

PETROLEUM FROM JANUARY* 1ST TO JUNE 30TH. 

The wonderful growth of the petroleum trade may be best understood 
by an examination of the following table, showing the amount exported 
the first half of the years 1861, 1862, and 1863. This table is prepared 
by the editor of the Philadelphia Coal Oil Circular , a very reliable pub- 
lication. 

Tbe daily production of oil in the Pennsylvania districts is from five 
to six thousand barrels. The subsidence or cessation of old wells is al- 
most invariably cotemporaneous with the striking of new ones, of greater 
or lesser capacity, so that the average daily flow remains unchanged. 
Drilling is prosecuted without intermission in almost every direction, and 
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new sources of oil are likely to be discovered almost any hour. Many of 
the large wells have, however, fallen off largely in their yield, frequently 
affected hy proximate wells, whose flow seems to appreciate in proportion. 

The stock of oil on the creek is not accumulating to any great extent, 
unless it he at the mouth. This latter is not, however, on the market, hut 
is awaiting a rise in the Alleghany River for shipment to Pittsburg. It 
is, moreover, to a great extent already contracted for to Pittsburg refiners. 
The tankage capacity on the creek is vast, but, as yet, many of the tanks 
remain empty. At the “ new well ” oil is taken away as fast it as flows 
from the ground, teamers frequently being compelled to wait awhile, un- 
til the first receiving tank shall have accumulated a sufficient quantity 
from which to fill their empty barrels. 

The demand for oil at the wells is active, and prices are decidedly firm. 
On the creek oil brings readily $3 50 @ $3 75, some holders asking $4. 
Empty barrels are quickly taken at $3. The stock of “ empties” is, how- 
ever, much larger than has been generally reported, both at Titusville and 
at the wells. Teaming is firm at $1 the barrel. Oil delivered on the 
cars at Titusville, in barrels, finds a ready market at $8. Buyers at these 
quotations are at present more numerous than sellers. 

PRICES CURRENT OF ACTUAL SALES OF CRUDE AND REFINED PETROLEUM IN 
NEW YORK EACH MONTH DURING THE FIRST HALF YEAR OF 1863. 


Crude. Refined. Refined, bond, 

January 31st. 22£ @ 25 39 @ 47£ 36 @ 40 

February 28th 22 @ 22^ 40 @ 45 35 @ 40 

March 28th 21 @ 21$ 37 @ 40 30 @ 35 

April 25th 22£ @ 24 42 @ 46 32£ @ 37$ 

May 30th 25 @ 27£ 48 @ 52 40 @43 

June 27th 30 @31 60 @ 65 50 @51 


The following is the table referred to above : 

EXPORTS OF PETROLEUM FROM THE UNITED 8TATE8 DURING THE FIRST HALF 
YEAR OF 1863, 1862, AND 1861. 


1861 . 186 !. 1861 . 

Acapulco galls. 700 

Africa 3,870 345 85 

Alicante 18,000 .... .... 

Antwerp 1,482,593 127,234 101 

Argentine Republic 13,850 2,540 1,600 

Arroyo, P. R 500 

Australia 416,904 210,940 41,953 

Bahia 6,000 .... .... 

B&rbadoes 33,335 1,090 .... 

Belgium 125,174 .... .... 

Bombay 7,000 300 .... 

Bordeaux .... 200 594 

Brazil 89,143 15,942 250 

Bremen 899,633 21,770 2,125 

British Guiana 14,692 5,941 400 

British Provinces 80,925 1,000 .... 

Buenos Ayres 32,000 1,000 .... 

Calcutta : 5,000 1,000 .... 

Callao 21,000 
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1861. 1861. 1861. 

Canary Islands .... 160 .... 

Cape Good Hope 3,500 2,000 .... 

Cape Town 1,000 .... .... 

Cape Verde 10 .... .... 

Cardenas ' 30,210 .... 

Central America. .... 2,059 .... 

Cette 2,700 

Chili 41,440 16,800 

China 15,314 1,000 200 

Cisplatine Republic 99,145 3,389 100 

Cienfuegos 410 .... , . . , 

Constantinople 3,500 .... .... 

Cork 749,948 170,411 

Cuba • 297,401 205,328 30,065 

Dieppe 46,000 .... .... 

Dominica 200 .... .... 

East Indies 200 250 .... 

Falmouth 389,108 .... 

Fayal 8,990 

Flores '. .. 467 .... .... 

France.. 650,643 .... .... 

Genoa. . . ! 140,753 .... 

Gibraltar 178,312 117 

Glasgow 188,807 18,206 11,915 

Grangemouth '. 287,272 .... 

Hamburg 963,177 118,997 2,740 

Havana. 44,562 .... 

Havre 930,093 391,618 4,010 

Hayti 16,997 3,097 100 

Honduras 940 .... .... 

Ireland ,. 110,400 .... 

Jamaica i . 1,000 .... .... 

Kingston 4,492 .... .... 

Kurachee 2,000 .... .... 

Laguayra 8,480 

Leghorn 81,449 

Lisbon 3,600 .... .... 

Liverpool 3,912,818 1,656,893 11,680 

London 2,129,699 1,102,877 16,376 

Malaga 120 120 

Marseilles 672,470 51,785 125 

Martinique 195 60 .... 

Matanzas 6,831 .... .... 

Mauritius 1,000 

Mayaguez 2,050 

Mexico 36,199 3,456 200 

Montevideo 48,849 .... .... 

New Grenada 84,773 14,232 .... 

New Zealand 7,180 .... .... 

Oporto 2,139 .... 

Otago 3,500 7,850 .... 
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1861 . 1861 . 1861 . 

Palermo 49,475 3,990 .... 

Pernambuco 1,620 .... .... 

Ponce, P. R 1,540 .... .... 

Porto Rico 41,336 18,184 1,200 

Port Elizabeth 250 .... .... 

Port Spain 4,924 .... .... 

Queenstown 91,891 126,450 .... 

Rio Janeiro 70,997 4,100 .... 

Rotterdam 482,159 18,091 .... 

Rouen 65,003 • . • • .... 

San Andreas 50 .... .... 

San Bias 10 .... .... 

Sandwich Islands .... 2,400 .... 

Scotland 570,913 

Shanghae 250 .... .... 

Smyrna. 5,710 .... 

South America. .... 300 .... 

St. Jago 1,120 .... 

St. Jago de Cuba 2,380 .... 

St. Johns, P.R *9,435 

St. Lucie 150 .... 

St. Thomas. 3,819 

Stockholm .... 41,460 .... 

Surinam 505 .... .... 

Trinidad 1,480 .... .... 

Turk’s Island 42 180 .... 

Venezuela 12,223 204 .... 

West Indies (British) 65,907 16,743 88 

“ “ (Danish) 31,929 3,135 

“ “ (Dutch) 4,751 1,850 

“ “ (French) 6,757 950 

“ “ (Spanish) . , . . 9,103 .... 

Total gallons 17,056,049 4,335,389 130,683 


WOOL 19 MICHIGA9. 

The Detroit Free Press gives the following well prepared summary of all 
the wool purchased, carded, or manufactured in Michigan for 1862 and 
1860: 

ON THE LINE OF THS MICHIGAN CENTRAL RAILROAD. 


Counties. 1862 . I 860 . iooiwn. 

Cass pounds 44,556 40,988 3,568 

Calhoun 637,864 337,921 299,883 

Kalamazoo 300,209 231,241 68,968 

Jackson 733,737 366,494 267,243 

Washtenaw 965,586 697,644 268,941 

VanBuren 35,266 16,863 . 16,892 

Berrien 49,263 88,462 10,841 

Total 2,776,409 1,831,031 936,390 
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OH THB LIKE OF THE MICHIGAN SOUTHERN RAILROAD. 


Counties. 1861. I860. Increase. 

St. Joseph pounds 210,778 160,822 49.956 

Branch 200,962 158,127 42,835 

Hillsdale 289,047 266,718 22,335 

Lenawee 670,327 664,189 6.138 x 

Monroe 88,487 58,058 20,426 


Total 1,459,601 1,307,914 141,690 


ON THE LINE OF THE DETROIT AND MILWAUKEE RAILROAD. 


Kent 

Ionia 

Clinton . . . 
Shiawassee, 


168,483 

198,828 

20,245 

202,644 


Genesee . 
Oakland. . 

Total 


Brought by wagon to Detroit. pounds 

Brought by vessels to Detroit 

Carded and manufactured in the several counties.. 
Macomb County and St. Clair 


331,381 

463,616 


1,404,197 

373.245 

17,049 

180,779 

369,623 


Total 929,714 

SUMMARY OF THE WHOLE RETURNS. 

Wool in pounds on line of Central Railroad 2,766,409 

44 44 Michigan Southern Railroad 1,459,601 

44 44 Detroit and Milwaukee Railroad 1,404,197 

44 44 all other sources 929,714 


Grand total 


6,559,921 


THE COAL TRADE. 

The coal trade to July 11th sums up as follows, compared with last year : 


1862 . 1861 . 

Philadelphia and Reading Railroad 998,769 1,554,645 

Schuylkill Canal 377,938 333,385 

Lehigh Valley Railroad 381,927 687,907 

Lehigh Canal 216,256 243,966 

Scranton, South 361,891 436,175 

Scranton, North * 147,404 152,397 

Pennsylvania Coal Company 114,324 183,303 

Delaware and Hudson Company 111,187 261,697 

Wyoming, South 126,967 172,480 

Wyoming, North 14,101 21,400 

Broad Top 144,535 152,786 

Shamokin 79,938 110,659 

Treverton 30,070 30,130 

Sh. Mt., H. T 40,824 24,144 

Lykens Valley Coal Company 24,988 16,524 


Total 3,171,119 4,381,598 

3,171,119 


Total increase in 1863 up to July 11. 1,210,479 
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From the above we see that there has been an increase of 1,210,479 
tons of coal this year as compared with the same period in 1862. 

This immense surplus cannot, under any circumstances, be absorbed by 
the government in furnishing supplies for the navy, or in meeting increased 
exigencies of manufacture. It is doubtful whether a much larger amount 
is required for the former purpose than was taken last year, when our steam 
naval armament was upon nearly as extensive a footing a9 at present ; and 
we all know the consumption for manufacturing purposes, owing to the sus- 
pension of our cotton mills, has largely fallen off this season. In fact, this 
increased production is not so much owing to an increased demand as to the 
greatly enlarged facilities for mining, of a mechanical description, which 
have lately been carried into effect ; and hence the pretended danger of a 
scarcity of this commodity is merely one of the customary expedients got 
up by trade combinations to keep up prices, when in the natural course of 
events they would be certain to fall. 

The truth undoubtedly is, there was much danger of an over-production 
in this branch of industry, and the supply was considerably ahead of the 
demand when General Lee marched his army across the Northern border 
— without, however, in any manner threatening the mining interest, as he 
had plenty of “ other fish to fry.” Hence with a stock on hand which would 
otherwise, at this season, have speedily brought down the market — which 
retailers throughout the country were daily expecting, and for which they 
were persistently holding off instead of laying in their supplies — this raid 
furnished the mining combination a most opportune pretext for suspending 
operations for awhile, and playing a bold game of bluff by pretending to 
shut down upon the trade. By this artifice they expected to accomplish 
the triple purpose of preventing too great an accumulation of stock, of keep- 
ing prices up when they ought to go down, and of inducing the trade to 
bite sharply and buy freely when the embargo was removed. 

How far they have attained these ends the public well know. The stocks 
of retailers, who have been disappointed in securing their customary sup- 
plies at reasonable rates, are generally very low, and consumers are obliged 
to pay the highest rates of last winter. The official bulletin of the combi- 
nation which announces the re opening of the market in Philadelphia, also 
promulgates their gracious permission for dealers to purchase cargoes at 
former prices, with the addition of the advanced freight charge from the 
Schuylkill mines over the Reading Railroad. But why this advance in 
freight ! To be sure it has been made sometimes in former years on the plea 
of protecting dealers who bought their supplies early in the season, at 
higher prices than are current in midsummer. But, this year, those who 
laid in their stocks early are the fortunate ones, and need no protection. 
We think, however, there must be a better time coming. With such an 
increase in supply there certainly can be no danger of scarcity, and prices 
must take a tumble as soon as that fact becomes apparent. 
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MANUFACTURERS OPPOSITION TO THE INCOME TAX. 

Why is it that all the world goes to Chicago to hold conventions ? The 
manufacturers feeling themselves agrieved by the income tax have lately 
been there, held a convention, passed resolutions, and gone home. Western 
members of the craft were not very largely represented, as they are probably 
but slightly affected by the provisions of the internal revenue law. 

As to the resolutions passed they are certainly plain spoken, and to the 
point. The Secretary of the Treasury is by them politely requested to sus- 
pend the operation of the objectionable provision till the assembling of the 
next Congress. Such a request as this, must be based, we suppose, upon the 
assumption that the imposition of the tax is purely a mistake, made through 
the inadvertence of the last Congress, which its successor will hasten to rec- 
tify — that the framers of the law could not, in their superabundant wisdom 
and well-known regard for this branch of our national industry, have inten- 
ded to tax the profits of manufacturers, after having heavily taxed the 
manufactures themselves ; but, through carelessness, left the statute open to 
such a construction. 

The following is the decided answer that the Department returns to the 
resolutions : 


Treasury Department Office of Internal Revenue , ) 
Washington, June 15, 1863. ) 

Sir: Yours of the 1 1th instant, addressed to the Honorable Secretary of 
the Treasury, with accompanying note from Hon. Mr. Chandler, your own 
letter to the Manufacturers’ Convention, and the resolutions of said Con- 
vention, have been received and forwarded to this office. In reply, allow 
me to express my profound gratification at the lucid maqner in which you 
demonstrate the justice of the law. 

Rest assured that the law is not considered by this office in the light either 
of a mistake or an accident, and that its provisions will be neither explained 
away, nor its operations suspended. 

Very respectfully, 

Edward McPherson. 

E. B. Ward, Esq., Detroit. 

We think another convention will now be in order, and would suggest 
that all taxpayers be let in, for we apprehend that manufacturers have less 
reason to complain than falls to the lot of many classes of business men 
under this tax-reduplicating dispensation. Indeed, the farther removed from 
the point of consumption any class may be, the lighter its burdens, as a 
general thing, under the practical workings of the system ; so that those 
who stand at the source of supply, whence the stream of taxation swells and 
gathers strength in its downward course, are really least affected by it. Like 
importers under the tariff system, whose individual contributions to the pub- 
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lie revenue seem to be enormous only at firel sight, the manufacturers are 
really the most disinterested persons in the community so far as the tax 
upon their products is concerned. There is not even a division of this tax 
between the producer and consumer; but the whole of it, both specific and 
ad valorem, is invariably added to the prime cost of the manufactured 
article, and ultimately falls either wholly upon the consumer, or i9 partially 
shared by the retailer — who of all others should be exempt from any por- 
tion of it, since he stands in the gap between the government and his cus- 
tomers and guaranties to them that the former has no lien upon his goods, 
and that all excise duties accruing upon them have been honestly paid. 

The income tax complained of is really the only government charge in any 
shape which touches the pockets of manufacturers ; and the public treasuiy 
will undoubtedly derive a considerable revenue from this source, as their 
profits have been enormous during the year past With a tariff which shuts 
out foreign competition, and gives them a virtual monopoly of the home 
market — such as this great interest has always sought for and at last ob» 
tained — it seems to us, so lon£ as the government must needs rely in a 
great measure upon the productive industry of the country for support, that 
a class so peculiarly favored, in the abundance of their prosperity, will not 
generally object to rendering this simple quid pro quo in the present emer- 
gency of our national affairs. If they seek to evade it, it is to be feared 
their example may have a bad influence upon other classes, less interested, 
perhaps, in sustaining the government 


LEATHER CLOTH. 

On the subject of leather cloth the London Times has the following : — 
“ The recent continuous increase in the price of leather has naturally directed 
the attention of practical chemists to the best methods of perfecting the 
imitations which, under the name of leather cloth, are now so largely used 
as substitutes for leather itself. The improvement in this branch of man- 
ufacture has been so steadily progressive that the original standard taken 
for Imitation — the American leather doth — has been long since surpassed, 
and it is, perhaps, not too much to say that the art of making artificial 
leather has now attained a perfection which promises to make the imitation 
a better, and, though cheaper, a more valuable article than that which 
it imitates. Among the many new processes and inventions shown in the 
late Exhibition, there was no lack of English representative of this rising 
branch of manufacture, striving to displace the American fabric. Nearly 
all these, however, were too much like the Transatlantic article to be suc- 
cessful. With its merits they reproduced its grave defects — the liability of 
the varnish to crack, the colors to Aide, and the material itself to wear out 
fast as compared with real leather. One series of specimens, however, in 
this class attracted a good deal of attention, though they failed to attract a 
medal. These specimens were shown by Mr. Szkrxlmt, a gentleman well 
known for his most curious chemical discoveries in hardening wood, stone, 
and paper ; and, to the present time, the most successful of all the many 
competitors for preserving the House of Parliament from further decay by 
indurating the surface of the stone with a fluid silica, which, it is asserted, 
renders the stone beneath perfectly indestructible. The leather doth of 
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Mr. Szerelmt has grown in reputation, till it now promises to become a 
most important manufacturing discovery, since, while the cloth thus pre 
pared possesses all the best attributes of leather in great strength and dura- 
bility, it has other and special advantages of its own, which even the advo- 
cates of the famous virtues of leather have never claimed for it — namely, 
complete impermeablity to water, a flexibility and softness equal to a woolen 
fabric, and a cheapness which makes its cost one-third that of real leather. 
Thus, a good calf skin costs from 10s. to 14s., and yields leather for three 
or three and-a-balf pairs of boots ; whereas six square feet of the calf-skin 
leather cloth yields materials for five or six pairs of boots, and costs only 
about 4s. 6d. Such an important difference and saving as this ought to 
satisfy any inventor ; but even more than this is claimed for the ‘panonia,’ 
in its capability of being produced in any quantity at a few days 1 notice, 
and in sizes only limited to the size to which the fabrics can be woven, on 
whi ch the composition is laid. The nucleus of a factory has been established 
at Clapham, where the leather is now made, and where a company is about 
to construct large works, and carry on the manufacture on the most exten- 
sive scale. The fabric used in the manufacture is entirely according to the 
kind of imitation leather wished to bo turned out Thus ‘ moll ’ — a very 
thick, soft kind of cotton fabric, made at Manchester — is preferred for calf- 
skin ; fine calico or linen for waterproof material for macintoshes, siphonias, 
etc., as perfectly waterproof as india-rubber itself; and alpaca, silk, cloth, or 
common cotton for boots and shoes, bookbindings, harness, carriage- furni- 
ture, and all the thousand purposes to which real leather is applied. What 
the composition of the pigment is which in a few hours changes common 
cotton into a substance like enamelled leather, and only to be distinguished 
from the real article by its non-liability to crack, and its greatly additional 
strength, is of course a strict trade secret. The mode of manufacture, how- 
ever, is simple. The fabric to be converted into leather, silk, alpaca, or what- 
ever it may be, of any length or width, is merely wound on rollers beneath 
a broad knife- blade, which by its weight presses in and equally distributes 
the pigment previously placed upon it. A hundred yards may thus be done 
in a single minute, and in this most simple application the whole manufac- 
ture begins and ends, except that three coats of the pigment are necessary 
to perfect the leather, and an interval of twenty-four hours must elapse be- 
tween the application of each. During this period the sheets are carried 
to a drying-house heated to a temperature of 94°, and where they are hung 
like oil-cloth, according to the order in which they arrive, the last comers 
displacing those which have completed their time, and are ready for their 
second coat. Thus the manufacture never stops, and three days suffice to 
complete ‘ hides ’ of any length or breadth to which fabrics can be woven. 
For imitations of morocco or other marked leathers the long sheets are sim- 
ply passed, when finished, through iron rollers, which indent them in any 
pattern required. For enamelled leather the enamel is applied after the 
third coat by hand- labor, which, though slower, of course, than that of ma- 
chinery, is nevertheless rapid enough to cover the sheet in a very short time. 
The enamel, when dry, is infinitely superior to any description of patent 
leather. It is, perhaps, scarcely necessary to state that the pigment which 
transforms the cotton into leather is capable of being tinted to any shade 
that may be wanted of red, green, brown, black, blue, yellow, etc., and that 
whatever are the ingredients of the composition no admixture of india- 
rubber or gutta percha forms part of it, inasmuch as the leather cloth, when 
VOL. XLIX. — KO. II. 11 
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complete, even when folded and exposed to considerable heat, is entirely * 
free from the tendency to stickiness, which has been the great objection to 
all waterproof material.” 


HOW TO PROTECT THE BOTTOMS OF IRON SHIPS OF WAR. 

Since the application of iron to shipbuilding numerous preparation hare 
been invented to protect the bottoms of iron vessels against shell-fish, sea- 
weed, etc., but without effect. All that science has discovered in the way 
of liquid coating was applied to the bottoms of the Great Eastern, Warrior, 
Black Prince, and Defense ; yet at the end of six months they were all very 
foul, one of them so much so that her speed, compared with that obtained 
on her first experimental cruise, was diminished a couple of knots. We 
have been as unsuccessful on this side of the Atlantic Ocean. A few months 
since, says the Commercial Bulletin , one of our new steamers, after a brief 
cruise, was docked at Charlestown, and below the water-line her bottom was 
literally covered with large oysters and other shellfish. That some perse- 
vering genius may yet discover a proper preparation to proteot the bottoms 
of iron ships, is not impossible ; but in the mean time it would be well to 
consider what can be accomplished with the means at our disposal Expe- 
rience has clearly demonstrated that iron ships are not adapted for foreign 
stations, because they require to be docked and cleaned twice a year ; and 
docks are scare both in the East Indies and .South America, with which we 
have extensive commercial intercourse, and where vessels of war are always 
required. For foreign stations, therefore, we must have wooden vessels or 
iron vessels with their bottoms covered with wood and coppered in the 
usual style. 

An intelligent shipowner who has paid considerable attention to naval 
affairs, states that iron vessels of war might be covered below the water-line 
with three inches thickness of oak, having a thick layer of felt between it 
and the iron, the whole fastened and set up with screw-bolts on the inside. 
This planking, sheathed with amper in the usual style, would be a sure pro- 
tection against barnacles, etc. It would 'also make the vessel more compact 
and stronger, without affecting her buoyancy. The cost Would be conside- 
rable, but as cost in our navy has always been a matter of secondary im- 
portance, when a desirable object was sought to be obtained, we do not sup- 
pose that it would interfere in this case. 

The Cunard steamers, though planked with English and African oak six 
and-a-half inches thick, are also sheeted with American elm, three and- 
a half inches thick, and are coppered over all. Such planking is stouter 
than that on any of our ships of war, and shows that the addition of sheath- 
ing does not impair the efficiency of the ships. The expense has not in - 
terfered in the case of the Cunard steamers, nor ought it to be taken into 
consideration in our own vessels of war. To avoid misapprehension, it is 
proper to state that the iron vessels of the Cunard line are not sheathed 
with wood ; but as they trade between ports where dry docks are plentiful, 
it is not necessary, for they can have their bottoms cleaned every voyage if 
required. 
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COMMERCIAL REGULATIONS. 


DECISIONS OF TREASURY DEPARTMENT UNDER THE TARIFF ACT OF JULY 

14 , 1862 . 

The following decisions have been made by the Secretary of the Treas- 
ury, of questions arising upon appeals by importers from the decisions of 
collectors, relating to the proper classification, under the tariff act of July 
14, 1862, of certain articles of foreign manufacture and production en- 
tered at the ports of New Y ork, etc. : 

ADDITIONAL INSTRUCTIONS. 

Treasury Department , May 21, 1863. 

Collectors and others are informed that this Department concurs in the 
decisions of the courts, that charges for transportation of goods from the 
interior of the country by railroad or water carriage, incurred prior to 
the time of exportation, cannot be added to the value of the goods for 
the purpose of establishing their dutiable value. 

All costs and charges incidental to the shipment, such as port charges, 
dray age, commissions, export duty, etc., etc., (except marine insurance,) 
should be added to the value of any goods, wares, or merchandise in the 
principal markets, to fix their dutiable value. 

The usual and legal rate of commissions on merchandise from Great 
Britain has been decided in the United States Circuit Court at New York 
(Bridt et al vs. Schell, collector) to be 1^ per centum, and that of com- 
missions on merchandise from Continental Europe, except Paris, (see 
same case,) to be 2 per centum. In this decision the Department also 
concurs. 

MANUFACTURES OF COTTON. 

Treasury Department , June 1, 1863. 

Sir: Messrs. Sharp, Haines <k Co. have appealed from your decision 
assessing certain rates of duty on their importation of “ ginghams and 
printed cottons,” per ship “ Oswingo,” from Liverpool, which were entered 
at your port on the 16th February, 1863. 

I am of opinion that, under the first subdivision of section 10 of the 
tariff act of July 14, 1862, the following rates are proper, and should be 
charged, viz. : 

“On manufactures of cotton, etc.,” not exceeding 100 threads to the 
square inch, etc. : Unbleached, 1£ cents per square yard; bleached, 1} 
cents per square yard ; printed, etc., 2£ cents, and 10 per cent ad valorem. 

Not exceeding 140 threads to the square inch, etc.: Unbleached, 2£ 
cents per square yard ; bleached, 3 cents per square yard ; printed, etc., 
3£ cents, and 10 per cent ad valorem. 

Exceeding 140 threads to the square inch, etc. : Unbleached, 3f cents 
per square yard ; bleached, 4£ cents per square yard ; printed, etc., 4£ 
cents, and 10 per cent ad valorem. 

Exceeding 200 threads to the square inob, etc. : Unbleached, 5 cents 
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per square yard ; bleached, cents per square yard ; printed, etc., 5£ 
cents, and 10 per cent ad valorem. 

It appears you have conformed to these schedules and rates in assess- 
ing the duty upon the importation of Messrs. Sharp, Haines & Co., and 
your decision is hereby affirmed. 

S. P. Chase, Secretary of the Treasury. 

Wu. B. Thomas, Esq., Collector , Philadelphia , Penn. 

IRON CABLES OR CABLE CHAINS. 

Treasury Department , June 1, 1863. 

Sir : I have bad under consideration the appeal of Messrs. William 
Atmar A Co. from your decision assessing duty, at the rate of 2 cents 
per pound, on certain “ chains ” made of wire of a diameter of one-half 
inch and over, under section 3 of the tariff act of July 14, 1862. 

The appellants allege : “ These chains are not in the form of cables, 
and are not imported for this use, being made of iron of much higher 
cost than ever used for cables, and being cut up and sold by us for cranes, 
pits, inclined planes, and various purposes (other than for cables) where 
great strength is required. 

“ We contend that the rate of duties on this class of chains is fixed by 
the act of March 2, 1861, section 7th, fourth clause of which fixes the 
duty, viz. : on chains, trace chains, halter chains, and fence chains made 
of wire or rods, one-half of one inch diameter and over, 1£ cents per 
pound. Act of July 14, 1862, directs that one- fourth of one cent addi- 
tional per pound be levied on chains under the aforesaid classification, 
making the present duty 1} cents per pound on chains one-half inch and 
upwards, etc.” 

The tariff act of March 2, 1861, imposes a duty on iron cables or chains, 
or parts thereof, 1£ cents per pound. The act of July 14. 1862, levies 
additional duty of three-fourths of a cent per pound, making together 2 
cents per pound ; and at this rate, and under this classification, you 
assessed the duty ou the chains in question. 

The experts have decided that the goods under consideration are “ iron 
cables or cable chains,” and fit and suitable for cable purposes by descrip- 
tion, size, and standard of quality ; and if not to be used for cable pur- 
poses as applied to ships and vessels, as alleged by the importer, it can 
make no difference in the assessment of duty that in this particular im- 
portation they are to be devoted to other objects. 

Your decision is hereby affirmed. 

% S. P. Chase, Secretary of the Treasury . 

Hiram Barnet, Esq., Collector , <&c., New York. 

PINE HEADINGS. 

Treasury Department , June 2, 1863. 

Sir: N. J. Miller has appealed from your decision assessing duty, at 
the rate of 35 per eent, under section 13 of the tariff act of July 14, 1862, 
on certain “ pine headings” imported by him, and claims “ the free entry 
of the same as a product of lumber of the Province of New Brunswick, 
unmanufactured in whole, except by saws, and a hole formed by a bit for 
the purpose of inserting a dowel to hold the small pieces together of 
which the head is composed ; no instrument or machinery having been 
used in making the heading, except a saw and bit.” 
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By Treasury Regulation, article 921, under the reciprocity treaty be- 
tween the United States and Great Britain, concluded June 5, 1854, 
“ Articles of wood entered under these (timber and lumber) or any other 
designations, remain liable to duty under the existing tariff if manufactured 
in whole or in part by planing, shaving, turning, splitting, or riving, or 
any process of manufacture other than rough hewing or sawing.” 

The admission on the part of the appellant that holes are bored and 
dowels inserted, very clearly establishes that the “ pine headings ” in ques- 
tion are governed by the above-quoted regulation, and consequently sub- 
ject to duty at the rate of 35 per cent under section 13 of the tariff act 
of July 14, 1862, which imposes that duty on 4t manufactures of wood, 
or of which wood is the chief component part not otherwise provided for.” 

Your decision is hereby affirmed. 

I am, very respectfully, 

S. P. Chase, Secretary of the Treasury. 

Jedh. Jewett, Esq., Collector , Portland , Maine. 

CIGARS. 

Treasury Department , June 4, 1863. 

Sir: Mr. George S. Hunt has appealed from your decision assessing 
duty, at the rate of $1 per pound, and 10 per cent ad valorem, under sec- 
tion 1 of the tariff act of July 14, 1862, on certain cigars imported by 
him in the bark “ St. Jago,” from Havana and claims that the cigars in 
question cost in part $19 and in part $20 per thousand, and are entitled 
to entry as cigars valued at over $10 and not over $20, and are subject 
to a duty of eighty cents per pound, and ten per centum ad valorem. 

It appears by the invoices that the dutiable charges are not included 
in the prices named. These charges, however, together with the export 
duty, and the usual charge for commission, must be added to the total 
amount of the invoice, in order to ascertain the true valuation. 

According to this rule, the cigars in both instances are properly valued 
at over $20 per thousand. 

Your decision is hereby affirmed. 

I am, very respectfully, 

S. P. Chase, Secretary of the Treasury. 

Jedh. Jewett, Esq., Collector , Portland , Maine . 

BARK OF THE CORK TREE. 

Treasury Department , June 1, 1863. 

Sir: John S. Blake has appealed from your decision assessing duty, 
at the rate of 30 per cent, on certain “ bark of the cork tree,” unmanu- 
factured, imported by him, per Italian bark u Anonirao,” from Palermo, 
and claims “ it to be free.” 

Under section 8 of the tariff act of July 14, 1862, “Corkwood un- 
manufactured ” is liable to duty at the rate of 30 per cent ad valorem. 

Corkwood is the usual and well-known name for cork tree bark, and in 
commercial parlance is so understood. It has been so described in invoices 
and entries at the custom-houses for many years, including the case tit 
question. 

Your decision is hereby affirmed. 

8. P. Chase, Secretary of the Treasury. 

J. Z. Goodrich, Esq., Collector , <£c., Boston , Mass. 
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LEAD PENCILS. 

Treasury Department, June 4, 1863. 

Sir : Messrs. Berolzheimer, Illfelder & Co. have appealed from jour 
decision assessing duty, at the rate of $1 per gross, under section 8 of 
the tariff act of July 14, 1862, on certain “lead pencils” imported by 
them, and claim to enter them at 80 per cent, “according to the 22d sec- 
tion of the tariff act of March 2, 1861, and section 23 of the tariff act of 
July 14, 1862.” 

The article of “ lead pencils ” is specially provided for under section 8 
of the act of July 14, 1862, and subjected to duty at the rate of $1 per 
gross. 

Your decision is therefore affirmed. 

I am, very respectfully, 

S. P. Chase, Secretary of the Treasury. 

Hiram Barnet, Esq., Collector , dec., New York. 

ROOK SALT. 

Treasury Department, June 12, 1868. 

Sir : Messrs. S. Thompson’s Nephews have appealed from your deci- 
sion assessing duty at the rate of 18 cents per 100 pounds on certain 
“rock salt” imported by them from Liverpool. 

The appellants claim that the “salt in question is a mineral in its crude 
state, and should be admitted to entry, under section 20 of the act of 
March 2, 1861, at 20 per cent ad valorem.” 

The article in question is salt, and the existing law makes no discrimi- 
nation as to kind, whether course or fine, rock or lump. It is true, as 
alleged by the appellants, that the 20th section of the act of March 2, 
1861, fixes a duty of 20 per cent ad valorem on mineral substances in a 
crude state, not otherwise provided for . 

The tariff act of August, 1861, section 1, provides a duty of 12 cents 
per 100 pounds on “salt in bulk;” to which the act of July, 1862, sec- 
tion 7, adds, “ on salt in bulk,” 6 cents per 100 pounds. 

Your decision is hereby affirmed. 

I am, very respectfully, 

S. P. Chase, Secretary of the Treasury . 

Hiram Barney, Esq., Collector , dec., New York. 

CERTAIN COTTON ENTERED MARCH 3, 1863, AND DUTY PAID ON THE 8AME 

DAY. 

Treasury Department, June 22, 1863. 

Sir: Messrs. F. Skinner <fc Co. have appealed from your decision as- 
sessing an additional duty of 10 per cent on certain East India Cotton 
“as the product of a country beyond the Cape of Good Hope imported 
from a place this side of the Cape of Good Hope,” which arrived from 
Liverpool on the 3 d day of March, 1863, and on which the duty was paid 
on the same day. 

Section 2 of the act of Congress entitled “ An act to modify existing 
laws imposing duties on imports and for other purposes,” approved March 
3, 1863, reads: “And be it further enacted, That section 14 of an act 
entitled ( An act increasing temporarily the duties on imports, and for 
other purposes,’ approved July fourteen, eighteen hundred and sixty-two, 
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be, and the same hereby is, modified so as to allow cotton and raw silk, 
as reeled from the cocoon, of the growth or produce of countries beyond 
the Cape of Good Hope, to be exempt from any additional duty when 
imported from places this side of the Cape of Good Hope, for two years 
from and after the passage of this act.” 

This question has heretofore been decided by me, and in accordance 
with that decision the claimant is entitled to be relieved from the imposi- 
tion of the additional 10 per cent duty on the cotton imported, and you 
will be governed accordingly. 

S. P. Chase, Sec. of the Treasury . , 

Hiram Barnet, Esq., Collector , New York. 

BUTTON STUFF; ENTERED BY MISTAKE, AS SILK LASTING. 

Treasury Department , June 26, 1863. 

Sir: Messrs. Maltby, Morton & Co., of Waterbury, Conn., have ap- 
pealed from your decision assessing duty at the rate of 40 per cent on 
certain “ silk lasting” imported by them, claiming to pay a duty of 10 
per cent, the goods being punched, and “ and only suitable for manufac- 
ture of buttons exclusively.” 

The appellants allege that they entered the goods in question as “ silk 
lasting,” as invoiced, in ignorance of the fact that they were “ punched, 
and suitable for the manufacture of buttons exclusively,” though so order- 
ed by them. 

The appraisers returned the goods in question as being punched “ and 
only suitable for the manufacture of buttons.” 

As these facts are admitted by you, 1 am of the opinion the parties should 
be allowed to enter the goods in question at 10 per cent duty, the rate 
fixed by the act of July 14, 1862, on button stuffs. 

I am, very respectfully, 

S. P. Chase, Sec. of the Treasury . 

Hiram Barney, Esq., Collector , New York. 

LOOKING-GLASS PLATE8. 

Treasury Department, July 2, 1863. 

Sir : Messrs. A. Hanline A Son have appealed from your decision as- 
sessing duty at the rate of 35 per cent on certain “ looking-glass plates,” 
imported in the brig “New Orleans” from Bremen, and returned by the 
appraisers as “ cylinder glass silvered,” and classified by you under the 
9th subdivision of section 12 of the tariff act of July 14, 1862, which 
reads: 

“ On all articles of glass, cut, engraved, painted, colored, printed, stain- 
ed, silvered, or gilded, not including plate glass silvered, or looking-glass 
plates, thirty-five per cent ad valorem.” 

The appellants claim to enter them under the 12th subdivision of same 
section, which reads as follows: 

u On all cast polished plate glass silvered, or looking-glass plates, etc.” 

I am of opinion that # the term “ looking-glass plates,” as used in the 
12th subdivision, means any kind of silvered glass used as looking-glasses, 
although not in fact plate glass, and that Messrs. A. Hanline A 8on are 
entitled to enter their importation at the square foot duty, as claimed by 
them. S. P. Chase, Sec. of the Treasury. 

Hiram Barney, Esq., Collector , New York. 
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DECLARATION OF DESCRIPTION OF GOODS. 

Treasury Department , June 26, 1863. 
Sir : The following question has been presented to this Department : 

If goods are erroneously described in the invoice, and an importer, in 

f ood faith, makes his declaration on entry from such invoice, is he to be 
eld liable to pay the rates of duties prescribed for the goods as declared, 
or the rates attaching to the floods as imported. 

Under the law the declaration of an importer as to the value of any 
goods, wares, or merchandise is binding upon him, but the effect of a 
declaration as to description or name of any goods, wares, and merchan- 
dise is not indicated in any act of Congress, except in cases of attempted 
fraud. 

The law contemplates the exaction of duties on goods, wares, and mer- 
chandise actually imported, as classified in the tariffs. 

If, therefore, upon actual examination of any imported goods, wares, or 
merchandise, they are found not to correspond with the description or 
name as stated in the invoice, and that such difference is the result of ac- 
cident or mistake, and without any intent to defraud the revenue by evad- 
ing the payment of the legal duties or otherwise, I am of the opinion 
that the proper rates of duties to be assessed and paid are those attaching 
under the law to goods actually imported, and you will therefore be gov- 
erned accordingly. 

S. P. Chase, Sec . of the Treasury. 
Hiram Barnet, Esq., Collector , New York. 

DRIED FLOWERS AND M088. 

Treasury Department , June 30, 1863. 
Sir : Messrs. Haupt Brothers have appealed from your decision as- 
sessing duty at the rate of 40 per cent ad valorem on certain dried and 
prepared natural flowers and moss, in bunches and bouquets, and claim to 
enter them in part, as bouquets of dried flowers, at 20 per cent ; and in 
part, dried flowers and moss, in bunches, at 10 per cent, and state “ Our 
olaim to have the rates for our goods in accordance to our entry for the 
same rest on the tariff. In the alphabetical order you will find — 


“ Flowers, artificial 40 per cent. 

“All others not otherwise provided for 10 per cent.” 


Section 8 of the tariff act of July 14, 1862, levies a duty of 40 per 
cent ad valorem “ on feathers and flowers, artificial and parts thereof, of 
whatever material composed, not otherwise provided for, etc.” 

The goods in question Are natural flowers, dried and prephred, and can 
therefore no longer be considered, in view of the law, as natural flowers, 
their character as such being changed. 

The experts are united in the opinion that a sufficient accessory of art 
is apparent in the construction of these flowers to give them an artificial 
character, and that, consequently, by force of the 20th section of the act 
of 1842, they are liable to duty at the rate of 40 \>er cent, as most resem- 
bling artificial flowers in the use to which they may be applied. 

Your decision is hereby affirmed. 

8. P. Chase, Sec. of the Treasury. 

Hiram Barnet, Esq., Collector , New York. 
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WOOL FROM MEXICO PENAL DUTY, ETC. 

Treasury Department, July 1, 1863. 

Sir : Messrs. M. Echeverria <fc Co. have appealed from your decision 
“exacting an additional duty of $226 67, and a penal duty of $1,524,” 
on certain wool, imported by them in the British brig “Veteran” from 
Matamoras, Mexico, alleging “ that the appraisement in question is erro- 
neous, and was made on insufficient and erroneous evidence, and on er- 
roneous judgment of value, and we claim that the invoice value of the 
goods is correct.” 

In this case the invoice value of the wool was raised by the appraisers ; 
the importers called for a re* appraisement ; and duties were levied in ac- 
cordance with said re-appraisement, which i* final under the law . (Sec- 
tion 17, act of 80th August, 1842.) 

Your decision is hereby affirmed. 

S. P. Chase, Sec . of the Treasury . 

Hiram Barnet, Esq., Collector t New York. 

WOOLEN RAG8, PROM CANADA. 

Treasury Department , July 1, 1863. 

Sir : Mr. Theo. 0. Dudley has appealed from your decision assessing 
duty at the rate of 10 per cent ad valorem on certain woolen rags import- 
ed by him from Canada. 

Under the reciprocity treaty between the United States and Great 
Britain, concluded June 5, 1854, “rags,” the product of the British Colo- 
nies, are entitled to free entry. 

As the terra is used without qualification, I am of the opinion it must 
be held to embrace every description of “rags,” provided it be established 
that they are the product of the British North American Provinces. 

Your decision is hereby overruled. 

S. P. Chase, Sec. of the Treasury. 

P. M. Crandall, Collector , Rochester , New York . 

Treasury Department, June 16, 1863. 

Sir: 1 have considered your report of the 6th April on the claim of 
Messrs. Campbell & Thayer, for drawback of duty exacted under the 
14th section of the tariff act of July 14, 1862. 

The 4th section of the act of August 5, 1861, provides that “there 
shall be allowed on all articles wholly manufactured of materials imported, 
on which duties have been paid, when exported, a drawback equal in 
amount to the duty paid.” 

In all previous drawback laws where restrictions were intended to be 
imposed, such restrictions have been expressed in the text of such laws. 
There being no such restrictions in the several drawback laws at present 
in force, I am of the opinion that the parties are entitled to a drawback 
of the whole amount of duties paid by them on the importation, subject 
to the usual deduction, and you are hereby authorized and instructed to 
allow the same. 

I am, very respectfully, 

S. P. Chase, Secretary of the Treasury . 

Hiram Barney, Esq., Collector , etc., New York. 
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MERCANTILE MISCELLANIES. 


POSSESSION OF THE MISSISSIPPI BT THE UNION FORCES. 


Vicksburg was occupied by the Union forces under General Grant, July 
4, 1863, and Port Hudson was occupied by General Banks and the army 
under his command, July 9th, 1863. The surrender of these two places 
ha9 given the United States control of the Mississippi, and trade between 
the West and New Orleans can be again, in a great measure, resumed. 

But the chief value of these victories consists in the fact that, by reason 
of them the States in rebellion have been greatly reduced in extent and re- 
sources. Thus, so far as land is concerned, it will be found that the Con- 
federacy is now cut into two equal parts, as the following figures will show : 


Area of Arkansas. 
Area of Louisiana. 


8qna f e “ 1 !? B * Area of Texas 
62,198 

41,266 Total 


That is the territory cut oil. The following is what remains 


23*7,604 

330,967 


Alabama 50,722 

Georgia 68,000 

Mississippi 47,166 

South Carolina 29,385 

North Carolina (four-fifths) 40,600 


Virginia (two-thirds. , 
Tennessee (one-half). 
Florida (two- thirds). 


41.000 
22,800 

40.000 


Total 329,663 

From the above it will be seen that there are about 330,000 square miles 
in each section. 


Then, too, on the question of resources, the following statement of the 
live stock and certain agricultural products of Texas, Louisiana, and Arkan- 
sas in 1860, will be found of interest: 


live stock. 


Horses . . number 

Arkansas. 

101,249 

Texas. 

320,621 

Louisiana. 

79,068 

Total. 

518,938 

Mules 

44,158 

63,000 

92,259 

199,417 

Cows 

258,873 

598,086 

130,672 

887,631 

Oxen 

70,944 

172,243 

61,008 

304,195 

Other cattle .... 

318,355 

2,733,267 

329,855 

3,381,477 

Sheep 

202,674 

783,618 

180,855 

1,167,147 

Swine. 

1,155,379 

1,368378 

642,855 

3,166,612 

Value 

$48,061,805 J 

*52,892,934 

$24,751,822 $120,706,561 


CERTAIN AGRICULTURAL PRODUCTS. 


Ginned cotton bales 

Tobacco lbs. 

Rice 

Oats bush. 

Indian corn 

Rye 

Wheat. 

Molasses galls. 

Sugar hhds. 


Arkansas. Texas. 

867,985 405,100 

999,767 98,016 

215 25,670 

502,866 988,812 

17,758,665 16,521,593 
77,869 95,021 

955,298 1,464,273 

888,937 

690 


Louisiana. Total. 

722,268 1,494.803 

40,610 1,137,378 

6,455,017 6,480,902 

65,845 1,557,523 

16,205,857 60,486,114 
12,789 185,679 

29,283 2,428,854 

14,535,157 14,924,094 
297,810 298,466 
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From these figures we see tbat this section raises one quarter of the cot- 
ton crop of the United States, and furnishes almost the entire Southern sup- 
ply of sugar and molasses, while its live stock has been during the war an 
unfailing resource to the Confederacy. 

But perhaps a greater loss than any other that the Southern cause has 
suffered by reason of the late victories, is the contraband foreign trade that 
has been carried on across Texas through the Mexican ports. This can now 
be stopped. 


GREAT NAVAL FEAT. 

The proximity to our shores of the pirate Alabama, prevented us a few 
weeks since from duly reporting the accomplishment of a naval feat un- 
paralleled in the constructing history of the United States army. It was 
nothing less than the building of an iron clad vessel-of-war for the the pro- 
tection of the coast of California, and the subsequent separation of her 
different sections, and their shipment for San Francisco. Had the Alabama 
and the Tacony been aware of the fact they would probably have watched 
the vessel carrying the iron-clad ; but even then they would find her minus 
some of her most important parts, which were sent overland. The name 
of the iron-clad is Comanche. She was built by the Messrs. Secor, of 
Jersey City, Senator Ryan of California, being one of her chief contractors. 

The process of taking a ship apart was never attempted in this navy be- 
fore, and was eminently successful in this case, every bolt being put in its 
place before a single particle of the hull was taken down. When the dif- 
ferent portions ot the work of building were finished, the Comanche, rest- 
ing on the stocks in Jersey City, presented the appearance of an Ericsson 
battery almost ready for service. Rear Admiral Gregory inspected the hull 
before its separation, and reported to the Navy Department the complete 
success of the experiment. Orders to take the vessel apart were then issued 
by Mr. Birkbeck, who superintended the construction of the ship, and the 
thing was no sooner said than done. A vessel was then chartered to carry 
the divided battery to Mare Island Navy Yard, where her guns will be 
mounted and her commission filled in the service of the United States of 
America. 

The following is a brief description of the Comanche : Extreme length 
over armor, 200 feet ; extreme length of boat proper on water line, 190 feet ; 
length outside of stern and stern posts, 159 feet ; extreme beam over armor, 
46 feet ; breadth of beam of boat proper (mould,) 37 feet 8 inches ; depth 
of hold amidships, from top beams to skin, 11 feet 10 inches ; crown of 
deck amidships, 5 inches; shear of deck measured on gunwale, 12 inches; 
distance from stern to extreme end of boat proper, 10 feet ; distance from 
stern to extreme end of armor forward, 16 feet; distance from stern post to 
extreme end of boat aft, 20 feet 3 inches ; distance from stem post to ex- 
treme end of armor aft, 25 feet. 

The keel is of the best quality flange iron, three-quarters of an inch thick 
butted and strapped every six feet, and hollowed out four inches deep and 
eighteen inches wide, forming a “ water limber ;” the fore and aft vessel 
straps are three-quarters of an inch thick, eight inches wide, and thoroughly 
fastened with four rows of* seven-eighths inch rivets. The fore and aft cen- 
ter kelson is formed of plates 62 inches wide, one-half inch thick, and 7l£ 
inches long, and well bound with angle iron. 
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Around the outside of the vessel, and in plane with the hip portion of 
the hull, there is a horizontal armor shelf, 46 inches amidships, diminishing 
by a fair line to 32 inches wide near the ends. 

The side armor, which is fastened to the wooden bulwarks, is composed 
of five courses of plates, measuring five inches in thickness. The armor 
extends 3£ feet below the water line all round the vessel, projecting 3 feet 
8 inches beyond the hull. 

The turret is 21 feet internal diameter, 9 feet high, and composed of 11 
plates in thickness, which measure together 1 1 inches through. These plates 
are applied in 20 sections, and join vertically, in such a manner that there 
is only one joint at any one place. The . top of the turret is formed of 
wrought iron plates, one-half inch thick, resting on forged beams and rail- 
way ban, placed 3 inches apart, inside the turret. In the center of this 
plating is a circular aperture 6 feet in diameter, over which the pilot-house 
of equal diameter is placed. 

The engines consist of two cylinders 40 inches in diameter and 21 inches 
stroke combined in one piece and supported by a strong frame cast in one 
piece, firmly secured to the wrought iron kelson. The blower engines and 
blowers are of greater size than those of the Monitor, and instead of being 
placed in the engine room are applied under the turret for the purpose of 
drawing down the cold air through the turret roof and forcing it into the 
boiler room and other parts of the vessel. 

Two boilers on Martin's plan are attached, of 10 feet face, 9 feet 3 inches 
high, and 12 feet 6 inches long, with 3 furnaces in each. The propeller is 
made of cast iron, 12 feet in diameter and 15 feet pitch. 


CALIFORNIA GUNPOWDER. 

The Santa Cruz powder mill is the work of a joint stock company, com- 
posed of capitalists residing in San Francisco, who have invested so far 
$100,000 for its completion. 

The site comprises 150 acres. The water is brought by flume 2,200 feet, 
then by tunnel, through hill, of 1,200 feet — 300 of which is done. Fall 
of water 54 feet. Power calculated to be 376 horse-power. The amount 
of water flowing, sixty-two and one half millions of gallons every twenty- 
four hours. The machinery will be driven by six central discharge wheels. 
The machinery in the cooper shop will be driven by steam power. The 
buildings will be 25 or 30 in number, of which there will be the coal house, 
for charcoal purposes; the refinery, for refining saltpetre ; the pulverizer, for 
preparing the charcoal and brimstone ; the wheel mills, for grinding the 
powder ; and coining mill, for graining the powder ; the press house, for 
pressing the powder ; the glazing mill, for glazing purposes ; the dry house, 
for drying powder; the dust house, for sifting and separating the different 
sizes of powder ; the pack house, for packing purposes ; the cooper shop, 
for making kegs. The balance of the building will be used for store-houses 
and other minor purposes. 

The charcoal will be burnt from the willow and alder growing contiguous 
to the mill site. The saltpetre will be imported in a crude state from Cal- 
cutta, and refined at the mill. The sulphur will be brought from the lower 
country in a crude state, and will also be prepared at the mill. 
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PRICES IN NEW TORE AND RICHMOND. 


The following interesting table has been compiled in one of the pub- 
lic departments at Washington : 



Average price in 
New York. 

Average 

Rich 

> price in 
mond. 

Pro 

at ] 

>. diff. 
100 to 

Bacon, per lb 

n 

@ 

H 

ti 

45 

@ 

1 

50 

2. 

289 

Hams, per lb 

10 

@ 

114 

1 

55 

@ 

1 

60 

1. 

465 

White beans, per bush 

03 30 

@ 3 40 

18 

00 

@ 

20 

00 


667 

Butter (good,) per lb 

21 

@ 

22 

1 

75 

@ 

2 

00 


873 

Beeswax, per lb 

45 

@ 

46 

2 

00 





439 

Corn, per bush 

65 

@ 

72 

9 

50 

@ 

10 

00 

1. 

423 

Adamantine candles, per lb. 

19 

@ 

22* 

4 

50 

@ 

5 

00 

2. 

289 

Coffee, per lb 

.29 

@ 

35 

3 

75 

@ 

4 

00 

1. 

>201 

Dried apples, per bush 

1 65 



10 

00 

@ 

11 

00 


636 

Peaches, per bush 

2 86 

@ 

3 08 

15 

00 

@ 

16 

00 


522 

Flour, per bbl 

5 40 

@ 

9 00 

31 

50 

@ 

35 

00 


462 

Flaxseed 

2 40 

@ 

2 50 

7 

00 





286 

Hay, per 100 lbs 

80 

@ 

90 

8 

00 

@ 

10 

00 

1. 

,059 

Hides (dry,) per lb 

19 

@ 

23 

1 

55 

@ 

1 

60 


750 
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@ 
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27 

@ 
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50 

@ 

3 
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1 
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32 

@ 
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5 
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@ 

5 

50 
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Lime, per bbl 

1 00 



10 

00 
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Molasses, per gal 

34 

@ 

43 

8 

25 

@ 

8 

50 

2 

.175 

Oats, per bush 

70 

O 

76 

5 

50 

@ 

6 
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Potatoes (Irish,) per bush . . 

60 

@ 

90 

10 

00 

@ 

15 

00 

1 

.666 

Peas, per bush 

1 00 

@ 

1 05 

12 

00 

@ 

15 

00 

1 

.317 

Rye, per bush 

Rice, per lb 

1 02 

@ 

1 05 

7 

00 
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18 
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20 
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Timothy seed, per bush 

2 00 

@ 

2 25 

7 

50 
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Clover seed, per bush 

4 48 

@ 

5 18 

24 

00 

@ 

25 

00 


507 

Salt, per bbl 

2 50 



126 

00 




5 

.040 

Sugar, per lb 

10£@ 

15 

1 

50 

@ 

1 

60 

1 

.216 

Wheat, per bush 

1 08 

@ 

1 32 

6 

50 

@ 

7 

00 


562 

Whisky, per gallon 

45 

@ 

46 

25 

00 

@ 

35 

00 

6 

.593 


Cotton in Richmond, 60 @ 56 cents per pound ; in New York, 57 @ 
90 cents — proportion as 100 to 140. 

Thus on 81 articles the average price is greater in Richmond than in 
New York, as 100 to 1.314. 


VALUABLE AND IMPORTANT DISCOVERT IN CONNECTION WITH THE BIBLE. 

The New York correspondent of the Boston Journal thus refers to a 
copy of the New Testament written within 200 years after the birth of 
Christ : 

Much has been said of late concerning the Codex Sinaiticus , one of the 
oldest manuscripts of the Greek Scriptures, discovered a few years since by 
Prof. Tischbndorf, in the monastery of St. Catherine, on Mount Sinai. A'* 
portion of it was published by him, in lithographed fac simile , in 1646. 
The whole has now been published under the patronage of the Emperor of 
Russia. A verbal fac timile of the New Testament, with the Epistle of 
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Barnabas, and fragments of the Shepherd Hennas, has been received at the 
rooms of the American Bible Union. It belongs to the age of the celebra- 
ted Vatican manuscript, with which it agrees in its essential characteristics. 

The famous professor to whom the discovery of this valuable work is due 
is a Russian. He set out on a tour of philosophical discovery. He came 
to the Monastery of St. Catherine, and round in the possession of the monk, 
under the shade of Mount Sinai, this ancient and important manuscript. He 
tried in vain to get hold of it. On his return to Russia, he enlisted the 
patronage of his illustrious master, the emperor, on his behalf, and by his 
order made another tour, which was a successful one, for he brought away 
the long sought and valuable prize. It was immediately put to press, and 
under the authority of the emperor, was printed word for word. It is one 
of the oldest versions in the world. It runs back to within 200 years of 
the time of our Saviour. It would seem to settle the question about the 
Epistle of Barnabas, as that epistle makes a part of the New Testament as 
thus found. The form of the letters fixes the time the book was written. 

This copy, which I have seen, is an exact reprint of the original. Fifty 
copies of the work are to be photographed, with every blot, stain, and mark 
found in the original. This will be sent by his imperial majesty to the 
principal libraries of the world. • 

— £ 

NEW RATES OF POSTAGE IN THE UNITED STATES, JULY 1, 1863. 

In our July number we gave the new Postage Act complete. The fol- 
lowing will be found to be a complete summary of the changes made by 
it in the rate of postage : Letters are unchanged ; but when prepaid, as 
heretofore, will be delivered free, without any fee to carriers. 

NEWSPAPERS, QUARTERLY IN ADVANCE, CLA88 NO. 2, TO ANY PART OF U. 8. 


Four ounces or less 

Three times 

Weekly. Semi- weekly, a week. 

Six times 
a week. 

8even time 
a week. 

5o 

10 

15 

30 

35 

Over 4, not over 8 oz . . . . 

10 

20 

80 

60 

70 

Over 8, not over 12 oz.. . 

15 

30 

45 

90 

$1 05 

‘Over 12, not over 16 oz.. 

20 

40 

60 

$1 00 

1 40 


The papers six times a week have heretofore been called daily, but those 
having a Sunday Issue are now the dailies. The above are the rates per 
quarter, but may be paid yearly in advance, if preferred. 


TRANSIENT MATTER, CLA8S NO. 3. 


Unsealed circulars— Cents. 

One and not over three to one address 2 

Over three, not over six 4 

Over six, not over nine 6 

Over nine, not over twelve 8 

Miscellaneous packages. Unbound. Books. 

Not over 4 oz. weight 2c 4 

Over 4, not over 8 oz 6 8 

Over 8, not over 12 oz 6 12 

Over 12, not over 16 oz 8 16 


In this class of unbound miscellaneous packages will be placed proofs, 
manuscripts for books, cards, samples, cuttings, roots, and all other simi- 
lar articles allowed in the mails. 
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DISINFECTION OF VESSELS. 

BY A. It. BELL, M. D., 

LATK P. A. SURGEON U. S. NAVY. 

Infection is a poisonous emanation of organic matter in a state of pu- 
trefaction. The chief sources of putrefying organic matter consist in still 
air, moisture, darkness, and warmth ; and these are the conditions of all the 
most fatal epidemic diseases. 

The existence of organic matter in the atmosphere is universal. It is 
every where the product of combustion and decay, and is given off by all 
animals in respiration The smoldering alluvium of a tropical delta, be- 
darkened by a thick-leaved vegetation and immersed in an alipost perpetual 
fog, is, of all places, most prolific of infection. The putrefying mass is also 
a hot-bed for the production of innumerable species of short-lived fungi , 
and the myriad spores of these commingle with the putrid emanations. 
The varying conditions of climate and season render the<e emanations in- 
significant at one time, but deadly at another ; and in this latter case per- 
sons are not only liable to immediate danger from respiration, but their 
clothing, the material of commerce, the bulkheads of vessels — furniture and 
cargo — are all subject to the pervading infection. The material of com- 
merce thus infected become Jomites or retainers of infection, liable not only 
to communicate disease to persons in their proximity, but to become the 
leaven , as it were, of new places possessed of the fitting conditions of cli- 
mate and domicil. The processes of life, death, and decomposition are ac- 
commodated to the whole of Nature’s domain. Latitude, elevation, nature 
of the soil, degree of cultivation, relative position in regard to mountains, 
forests, rivers, etc., and general aspect of the neighborhood, all modify the 
conditions of the atmosphere and man’s liability to pervading influences. 
It is just as natural that stagnation, dampness, darkness, and high tempe- 
yol.xlix. — NO. III. 12 
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rature should cause disease and death, as that a free circulation of pure 
air, light, dryness, and moderate warmth should promote health and long 
life. And it is, also, just as natural that there should exist conditions favor- 
able to death and putrefaction, as that there should exist conditions favor- 
able to vitality and health. The qualities of all natural phenomena have 
certain operations, each peculiar to itself, yet all in harmony with every 
other. We cannot prevent the dews of heaven, nor the heat of the sun, 
nor the processes of decomposition ; but we can understand the course and 
order of natural phenomena, we can trace out the laws that govern them 
and ascertain our relations to them. And if we apply our knowledge of 
the laws of organization in tracing the causes of ill health, it will enable us 
to escape all such diseases as spring from ignorance and misconduct. 

Pure air is nature’s first great disinfectant, which, were it fully and con- 
stantly accessible, would altogether prevent noxious emanations, partly by 
its dispersion of matter and partly by its chemical properties ; tending con- 
stantly to dilute, disperse, and decompose all pernicious emanations from 
whatever source. But it was surely never intended by the Creator that an 
important natural phenomenon — the transition of matter — should either 
cease or be materially modified for the special benefit of one particular race 
of his creatures. On the contrary, it is manifest that there are many places 
both natural and artificial to which a sufficient supply of pure air for disin- 
fection is inaccessible. The winds from the direction and in the immediate 
vicinity of such places are in some degree like the Simoon of Africa and 
the Sorocco of Italy — they are loaded with dangerous emanations from the 
localities over which they have passed. As a general rule, it is unsafe to 
be within two miles to the leeward of vessels or places known to be in- 
fected. 

It is a common impression that because of the natural tendency of gases 
to rapidly permeate each other and become equally diffused, that, therefore, 
simple exposure to the atmosphere necessarily overcomes infection. This 
is only true to a limited extent. If infection were a gas it would doubtless 
be wholly true ; but the putrefying particles of organic matter, though 
light, are nevertheless heavier than atmospheric air, and their tendency is, 
in consequence, to occupy the lower strata. Hence the holds of vessels, 
from the very nature of their structure, cannot be so freely exposed to the 
atmosphere as to disinfect them, except at very long periods of time. The 
effect may be speedily manifest, or an indefinite length of time may elapse, 
according to the conditions of the atmosphere and the state of the vessel 
favorable or otherwise to putrefaction, and the danger still exist. Under 
these circumstances and climatic condition favorable to the spread of infec- 
tion, it is manifestly absurd to undertake to limit the period of time by 
days when an infected ship or cargo may be admitted to pratique .Yet this 
is the common practice of quarantine. The following examples fell under 
my observation last summer. The steamship Khersonese arrived at New 
York, August 1 7th, four days from Bermuda, a healthy port. She had been 
in quarantine at Bermuda twenty-four days and had lost in all since leaving 
Nassau, an infected port — her last port of departure — some six weeks be- 
fore her arrival here, ten persons with yellow fever. On arrival she had no 
sickness on board, but, having had it, she was “ fumigated ” and allowed 
anchorage at upper quarantine. Three days afterwards she had a case of 
yellow fever. Fifteen days afterwards, and after she had discharged ballast 
and taken in cargo, she had two other cases. She shortly afterwards de- 
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parted. The steamer Dispatch arrived August 29th, four days from Nas- 
sau. She had lost five men by yellow fever, and on arrival had four cases. 
She was Vepeatedly “ fumigated,” the hatches kept off and part of her cargo 
taken out at lower quarantine. No new case having occurred, after two 
weeks detention she was permitted to go to upper quarantine, discharge 
balance of cargo, and reload. September 29th, just one month from the 
time of her arrival, she had a new and very malignant case, that died with 
black vomit on the third day. 

Water , next to air, is an important disinfecting agent. Although mois- 
ture, associated with other conditions, is rapidly promotive of putrefaction 
and the propagation of fungi , tending to perpetuate the mischief, yet total 
submersion involves a different train of circumstances of a far less noxious 
character. Organic matter by maceration in water is oxydized, and among 
other products nitric acid is generated, which is antiseptic. Everybody 
knows that if a marsh is continually submerged it is far less dangerous than 
when subject to ebb and flow ; especially is this the case if the water is 
cold. If the water is warm, organic matters in a state of decay are liable 
to be borne off with the vapors and so become injurious. Hot water is ap- 
propriately considered under heat. Soil , too, is a certain but slow disinfec- 
tant The interment of fomites , like maceration in water, can be practiced 
only to a limited degree. 

Cold, when of sufficient intensity, is a powerful disinfectant and antiseptic. 
The iced-up animals of the frigid zone are an example. And the recurrent 
seasons of winter, it is well known, effectually arrests epidemic diseases in 
temperate latitudes. Infection subjected to a freezing temperature, even for 
a short period of time, is effectually destroyed ; but the difficulty consists 
in the application of the necessary degree at the proper time. Infection 
pervades the closest textures — every seam and crevice. How is it possible 
in the midst of a warm external atmosphere and the waters of the gulf 
stream to apply a freezing temperature to the whole interior of a ship and 
cargo f Of many examples known to the writer, of the futility of artificial 
cold to infected vessels, the following one will suffice: April 15th, 1858, 
the U. 8. steamer Susquehanna arrived at New York infected with yellow 
fever. After about sixty days detention, and after the weather bad become 
very hot, she was ordered by the health officer to be broken-out for the pur- 
pose of freezing, by means of ice put on board. The experiment co t the 
government over $20,000 and many valuable lives. She continued to 
have cases of yellow fever on board, and was not admitted to pratique until 
after frost in November. 

It has been the common practice of the Navy Department in peaceful 
times to order vessels that have had yellow fever on board to lie in some 
northern port during the next succeeding winter. It is scarcely necessary 
to add that this is impracticable in time of war, and at all times to the 
merchant. Besides, it is of the first importance for the safety of life, that 
the means of disinfection should be expeditious and practicable at all sea- 
sons and places. Infection, , whenever and wherever it is found to exist , 
should be destroyed or avoided as Speedily as possible. 

Heat is the most speedy, certain, powerful, and practicable disinfectant 
known to science. In Egypt the plague is destroyed by the heat of raid- 
summer. Putrefaction is arrested ; mummies are preserved in the burning 
sands £>r an indefinite period. And in climates where epidemic diseases 
are most likely to prevail, they rarely do so at an average temperature above 
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85° Fahrenheit Dryness doubtless has something to do with this. In 
tropical marshes, 44 a fire in the camp ” is proverbial for its disinfecting 
properties. Nevertheless, heat appears to be equally efficacious in the form 
of steam and hot water. The writer of this paper has a lively recollection 
of an intermittent fever which he shared with two of his messmates in the 
ward-room of a small naval steamer, more than a dozen years ago, while 
far out at Bea and without having had any communication with the Bhore 
to account for it. On searching for the cause, putrefying vegetables were 
found in the mess-lockers under the bunks of the parties affected. The 
removal of these and a thorough cleansing with hot salt-water put an ef- 
fectual stop to the disease. Sausage poison, which has killed many persons 
in Germany, is effectually destroyed by boiling water. 

Impressed with facts similar to these, Dr. William Henry, F. R. S., 
of Manchester, as long ago as the year 1824, instituted a series of ex- 
periments to test the effects of heat upon the “ contagious element ” of 
small pox. — Contagion is sometimes used synonymously with infection. 
It has, however, a different signification. The meaning of contagion is 
the transmission of disease from one person to another by contact : direct, 
as by the touch of the diseased person, or indirect, by contact with 
things that have been used by such person, or by breathing the air in 
close proximity with him. Syphilis, small pox, and typhus are examples of 
contagious disease ; and these diseases are in a great measure independent 
of some of the most important conditions of infection. They are more 
liable to prevail in a low than in a high temperature, and in their origin 
chiefly depend upon filth and bad food. Persons sick with contagious dis- 
ease are liable to infect surrounding things, clothing, furniture, the air of 
the room, etc; but as the character of the disease continues the same, it is 
still denominated contagious — communicable by persons . Infectious disease 
is not communicable by persons, but by things , and a person sick with it, 
when divested of fomites , clothing, etc., can neither communicate his dis- 
ease to other persons nor to other things. In this, however, they are fortu- 
nately alike : their fomites are equally capable of being destroyed by heat. 
— Dr. Henry’s first series of experiments satisfactorily established the fact 
44 that the infectious matter of cow-pox is rendered inert by a temperature 
*f 140° Fahrenheit,” from whence he “inferred that more active contagions 
are probably destructible at temperatures not exceeding 21*2° Fahrenheit.” 
His next series of experiments were upon the personal fomites of typhus 
and scarlet fever. Three flannel shirts, taken on three successive days from 
a strongly marked case of typhus fever, were subjected to 204° Fahrenheit 
for an hour and three-quarter. These personal fomites being, before tho 
application of heat, as thoroughly charged with the contagious principle as 
any garment could be, were tested as follows : One was placed directly under 
and within twelve inches of the nostrils of a person engaged in writing, 
and who was excessively fatigued from previous exercise and had observed 
an unbroken fast for eight hours. This test of exposure was continued for 
two hours. The second shirt was put on and worn next to the body of a 
person for two hours. And the third, with the view of giving activity to 
any contagious matter “which might possibly have escaped decomposition,” 
was put into an air-tight canister for twenty-six days. It was then taken 
out and placed within twelve inches of the face of a person for four hours, 
44 a gentle current being contrived to blow upon him from the flannel during 
the whole time.” In none of these instances was the fever communicated, 
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and no injurious ejects were experienced. Dr. Henry next performed a 
precisely similar series of experiments with the fomites of scarlet fever, which 
proved to his satisfaction 44 that by exposure to a temperature not below 
200° Fahrenheit , during at least one Aour, the contagious matter of scar- 
latina is either dissipated or destroyed .” And he remarks, 44 the circum- 
stances under which the experiments were conducted render it, 1 think, ’de- 
monstrable that the disinfecting agency belongs to heat alone ; for the re- 
ceptacle in which the infected waistcoats were placed, having in every in- 
stance been closed, change of air could have had no share in the effect. 
The phenomena, then, are reduced to their simplest form, and the results 
put us in possession of a disinfecting agent the most searching that nature 
affords — one that penetrates into the inmost recesses of matter in all its va- 
rious states .” Having satisfied himself in this direction, Dr. Henry next 
undertook to ascertain what elevation of temperature 44 cotton and other 
substances likely to harbor contagion of the plague or typhus would sustain 
without injury, the heat being applied to both the raw staples and to their 
various fabrics. A quantity of raw cotton, subjected to a dry tempera- 
ture of 190° Fahrenheit, which was steadily kept up in the inner compart- 
ment of a double vessel heated by steam during two hours, become 4 fuzzy ’ 
on account of the loss of its natural moisture, and for the same cause the 
strength of the yarn was for the time impaired ; but after being left for two 
or three days in a room without fire a great change had taken place in its 
appearance, and it was found on trial that the cotton was as capable of 
being spun into perfect yarn as that originally employed. On accurate trial 
of the twist which had been spun from it, a hank supported an equal weight 
with a hank of the same fineness that had been spun from cotton fresh from 
the bag. This fact, established by repeated experiments, proves that, with 
the recovery of its hygrometrical moisture, cotton which had been heated 
regains its tenacity and becomes as fit as ever for being applied to manu- 
facturing purposes.” A quantity of cotton yarn was tested in like manner 
with like result. 44 Articles of cotton, silk, and wool, after being manufac- 
tured, both separately and in a mixed state, into piece-goods for clothing, 
were submitted to the same treatment. And some of these were of the 
most fugitive colors and delicate textures, yet after being exposed three 
hours to a dry heat of 180° Fahrenheit, and then left a few hours in a cool 
room, they were pronounced perfectly uninjured in every respect. Furs and 
feathers, similarly heated, were also uninjured. In subsequent experiments 
the temperatures were raised forty or fifty degrees higher without injury to 
the fabrics.”* 

Dr. Von Busch, of Berlin, having the benefit of Dr. Henry’s experi- 
ments, in February and March, 1851, after having ineffectually made all 
the usual appliances — thorough cleansing, aeration, fumigation, etc. — for 
the purpose of disinfecting the Berlin Lying-in Hospital of puerperal fever, 
determined to try the effect of dry heat. All the beds, wardrobes, and hos- 
pital utensils being retained in the wards, common wood stoves were intro- 
duced, and a steady temperature of about 150° Fahrenheit was kept up for 
two days. The wards were immediately reoccupied by the same class of 
patients, with the same individual liabilities as before, and the result was 
found to be triumphant ! The infection was destroyed and the inmates 


* Philosophical Magazine, 1881-82. 
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were safe. A subsequent return of the disease on the following year was 
destroyed in the same manner.* 

A striking instance of the disinfecting power of heat to a badly infected 
ship is referred to in Vol. VIIL of the Royal Medico-Cbirurgical Transac- 
tions, as being contained in the official report of Dr. Wm. Ferguson, In- 
spector General and Chief Medical Director for many years in the Wind- 
ward and Leeward Islands. The reference states that “ the transport ship 
Regalia , being badly infected with yellow fever, while at English Harbor, 
underwent fumigations without the least effect in arresting future attacks 
or their fatality ; and that it was not until after her arrival in Carlisle Bay, 
where she was completely cleared, and with her hatches closed, and her 
whole hold exposed to the concentrated heat of many stoves , that fever 
ceased .” 

Dr. Elisha Harris, now of the U. S. Sanitary Commission, in a paper 
on The Utility and Application of Heat as a Disinfectant , read before the 
Fourth National Quarantine £nd Sanitary Convention, Boston, 1860, states, 
that “ During a protracted and instructive experience in the superintend- 
ence of the New York Quarantine Hopitals the following significant facts 
were noted. 

“ During a period of nearly fifty years, the washing and drying of the con- 
taminated clothing from hospital patients and infected vessels had been per- 
formed in the ordinary way without the use of steam. The diffusion of 
fatal fevers from those fomites of infection was notorious during that pro- 
tracted period. Immediately after the introduction of steam-tubs for boiling, 
and a steam-heated chamber for drying the clothing, and obviously as a re- 
sult of those improvements, the occurence of infectious or quarantine diseases 
among the washerwomen of that establishment ceased — or at least they 
occurred but very rarely, aud then from sources to which the steam heat had 
not been applied. 

“Early w the summer of 1856, when large quantities of dunnage were 
ordered to the washhouse from vessels infected with yellow fever, I ascer- 
tained that the two washerwomen who wore attacked with that malady had 
been handling and washing various articles of clothing previous to steaming 
or boiling them. Though those unfortunate washers might have contracted 
the fever elsewhere than in the wash-room, it was deemed expedient to use 
greater precautions against infection, and accordingly directions were given 
that all clothing, both from ships and hospitals, should be steamed in the 
closed tubs previous to being distributed to the washers. Infected dunnage 
and clothing continued to be received in large quantities for several months 
subsequent to that order, but no more cases of yellow fever occurred among 
the washers. 

“ Again, in the summer of 1859, a floating hospital was placed under ray 
superintendence for the reception and ca?e of all cases of yellow fever and 
other pestilential diseases arriving at the port of New York. The practice 
of burning all dunnage, beddiug, and other clothing from infected vessels 
having obtained favor with the authorities who witnessed the same expen- 
sive and unsatisfactory process applied to the entire quarantine establishment, 
it had been advised that a like summary method of purification be con- 
tinued in connection with the hospital ship — the famous iron scow for the 
burning of infected ships’ clothing, bedding, and dunnage, beiug still in ex- 


* Neue Zeitschrift Fur Geburtskunde, Berlin, 1852. BulL de TherapeuL 1 853. 
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istence. Accordingly, no apparatus or provision of any kind bad been 
placed on board for the cleansing or for the reception and proper care of 
infected ships 9 clothing, nor even for the washing and preservation of the 
clothing of the patients and their bedding. The hospital ship had already 
been placed at the yellow fever anchorage — twenty miles from the city — 
and was awaiting the arrival of the sick with fever. Under these circum- 
stances a wash-room was, under my direction, hastily extemporized — fur- 
nished with a copper steam-generator and capacious steam-vats, steam wash- 
tubs, etc. This apparatus was placed in one of the galleries that had pre- 
viously been constructed upon the outside of the vessel amidship, and to 
the after end of each of which, entrance was made by the gangway outside, 
both from boats and the wards. 

“ Into the steam-vats was thrown every infected thing received from ves- 
sels, as well as all hospital and patients* clothing, etc., that required cleans- 
ing. All articles from infected vessels were received directly into the steam - 
chamber, from boats, without entering the ship itself, or in any manner ex- 
posing it or its inmates to the danger of infectious contamination ; while in 
the wards of the hospital, a like safe regulation was adopted, requiring 
every article, as soon as soiled, to be removed to the steam-vats; and there 
all substances capable of being febrile fomites were instantaneously heated 
to the boiling point, or even a higher temperature. It will be observed that 
these arrangements contemplated the preservation of both the clothing and 
the wards from becoming fomites or foci of infection. 

44 The prediction having been reiterated by many persons that the hospital 
ship would certainly become infected, and be in itself a focus of pestilence, 
we are happy now to record the fact that with twelve cases of yellow fever, 
and with twelve cases of other maladies far more liable to personal or 
fometic communication, there was not an hour of sickness among all the 
employes of the Floating Hospital during the six months it continued in 
service, though the washerwomen and ten of the other employes had never 
suffered from yellow fever, and had no specific protection from any disease 
except smallpox.” 

The experiences of the Floating Hospital since Dr. Harris* superinten- 
dence have been equally favorable. 

Of all fomites a foul ship is the most persistent and the most to be dreaded. 
During the summer of 1847 almost every vessel of the United States naval 
squadron in the vicinity of Vera Cruz became infected with yellow fever. 
Among the rest the steamer Vixen had had a good deal of river service, 
was very filthy, filled with vermin, and so badly infected with fever toward 
the latter part of the season, that all hands were constrained to sleep on 
deck. Though yellow fever ceased to prevail during the season of the 
northers, (the winter months,) nevertheless the crew of the Vixen continued 
to be in a sickly condition, with an occasional case of fever, sufficiently 
typical to remind us that M yellow jack ” had not departed. Before the re- 
turn of hot weather, about the first of the following May, (1818,) there 
being no immediate prospect of our going North, it became expedient to 
“ break-out*’ as far as practicable while on sea-service, and paint ship. Pre- 
vious to undertaking this, the commander, the late James H. Ward, Esq., 
resolved on a final effort for the extermination of the vermin by steam . 
Everything susceptible of injury was taken on deck, the hatches closed, and 
by means of a common leather hose-connection steam was turned in be- 
low decks. This was kept up* for two or three hours, so that every crev- 
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ice was completely permeated. After this there was a thorough scraping, 
whitewashing, and painting. There was an immediate improvement in the 
health of the crew, and not another case of fever to the end of the cruise in 
midsummer. 

A few weeks subsequent to the steaming of the Vixen , the gunboat Ma - 
hones , Commander W. D. Porter, Esq., having been on a surveying expe- 
dition up the Tuxpan River, returned to the anchorage at the mouth of 
that river, and telegraphed for the medical officer of the Vixen to visit the 
sick. There I fouiul three canes of yellow fever , and within a few days 
four other u occurred. The Mahones was a captured vessel from the Mexi- 
cans, had never been oft* the coast, and was filthy in the extreme. The 
salutary effects of the steaming on board the Vixen f both for vermin and 
fcmites — no unusual associates, by the way — were so palpable that the 
same process was forthwith advised and applied, by means of the VixerCs 
engine and hose, to the Mahones, , and, as in the first case, fever and vermin 
both ceased to exist — there was not another case. These vessels both con- 
tinued on service in the vicinity of Vera Cruz until the following August, 
when they were sent to Norfolk and were at once admitted to pratique. 
The Mahones was there laid up until sold. The V ixen f after remaining 
three weeks without “breaking-out,” was transferred to the coast survey in 
the Chesapeake Bay for the remainder of the summer. In neither of 
these vessels was there any return of the fever. 

About the same time that the Vixen and Mahones arrived at Norfolk, 
the frigate Cumberland and the steamer Scorpion arrived at New York. 
The Scorpion was at once quarantined on account of recent cases of yellow 
fever on board ; and the Cumberland , not having had any cases since the 
previous season, was, after “fumigation” and a few days’ detention, per- 
mitted to go up to the navy yard to “ break-out.” But scarcely had the work 
commenced before the yellow fever also broke out on board, and the vessel 
was, in consequence, sent down to quarantine and there kept until frost. 

The Cumberland and Scorpion were of the same squadron as the Vixen 
and Mahones , were more commodious, better ventilated, and in every re- 
spect in better condition for health, excepting that they had not been steamed. 

Deeply impressed with the benefit of heat, as applied in the cases of the 
Vixen and Mahones , I have frequently commended it ; but until during 
my superintendency of the Floating Hospital last summer, I am not aware 
of its having been put in practice. Of all the infected vesseU that arrived 
at this port last year, the steamer Delaware was probably the worst ; at any 
rate, the malignancy of the fever from that vessel was greater than that 
from any other. The Delaware had proceeded from the Tortugas in the 
early part of August with invalid soldiers on board, stopped at Keywest, 
Fernandiua, St. Augustine, and Port Royal, where, in consequence of hav- 
ing yellow fever on board, she was put in quarantine twelve days, and then 
sent to New York. She arrived here September 21st, having lest one man 
with the fever on the passage from Port Royal. On arrival her command- 
er, Captaiu James S. Cannon, and two of the crew were sent to the Float- 
ing Hospital, and within five days afterwards seven of the invalid soldiers 
— all well marked cases of yellow fever, and some of them so malignant as 
to have black vomit supervene within a few hours from the time of attack, 
and to die within forty-eight hours. One died on board the Delaware 
within twenty- four hours, his case being so malignant that the boarding- 
officer deemed it useless to transfer him. In this state of affairs, at my ur- 
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gent request, the remainder of the invalid soldiers (18) were transferred to 
the (yellow fever) Floating Hospital for safety. They all escaped the dis- 
ease. And 1 have not the least doubt that, if all the soldiers had been 
removed on arrival, several lives might have been saved, instead of lost by 
depending upon the effects of “ fumigation.” During the convalescence of 
Capt. Cannon I recommended to him the use of steam for the purpose of 
effectually disinfecting his vessel. I subsequently received the following 
letter : 

“ U. S. Transport * Delaware/ ) 

14 New York, November ZOth , 1862. J 

“ Dr. Bell : 

“ Dear Sir — During my confinement in Quarantine Hospital with yellow fever 
last summer, you suggested the idea of disinfecting my vessel by steam. In ac- 
cordance with the suggestion, before my recovery the engineer steamed the lower 
cabin, where nearly all the sick had been confined. After my recovery I more 
effectually steamed the vessel by closing her up below and driving the steam 
through her lower hold and bilges. This I did by attaching a hose to the boiler 
and leading it below through an aperture left for that purpose. Although we 
remained in quarantine three weeks after the first steaming, we had no sickness 
among a crew of twenty persons ; and since that time the steamer Delaware has 
beeu in a perfectly healthy state After refitting, the Delaware was sent to 
Port Royal with soldiers, and encountered a heavy gale; of course everything 
was damp, but no sickness occurred on board, and the troops remained perfectly 
healthy after landing. On my return, over a hundred invalid soldiers came North 
with me, but there was no sickness among them except that which they brought 
from the hospitals. The only injury resulting from the use of the steam was to 
the paint, which it stained ; and the first time, charring the leather, and the sec- 
ond time, melting the rubber hose. In using steam, hose which cannot be effect- 
ed by heat easily ought to be provided especially for the purpose, by a copper 
coupling about ten feet long attached to the cock where the steam comes directly 
from the boiler and the heat is most intense. Much injury might otherwise re- 
sult, from the cracking of the hose, if leather, or melting it, if rubber, by the 
escape of steam. 

“ I am so well satisfied of the beneficial effects of steam on shipboard, that I 
would be sure of cleaning my vessel of that dread disease — the yellow fever — by 
its use, in a very short time. 

“ I am, very rcspectfuHy, 

“ Your ob’t serv’t, 

“JAMES S, CANNON, 

“ Master 17. S. Transport Steamer Delaware .” 

Such are the experiences of heat as a disinfectant. The important de- 
ductions to be made are, that a temperature of about 150° Fahrenheit ef- 
fectually destroys infection. Indeed, it is safe to infer that a temperature 
of about 145°, which coagulates albumen, if kept up for forty-eight hours, 
is amply sufficient to disinfect the worst fomites. It ha3 been shown, too, 
that heat of the necessary degree for disinfection may be made applicable 
in 6ome form to almost every article of commerce without injury. Even 
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crude sugar will stand a temperature of 200° of dry beat for an indefinite 
length of time without danger of melting or other injury '; while 150° is 
amply sufficient for disinfection. Careful discrimination in the application of 
heat, as of all other means to the same end, is of course requisite. The ex- 
amples given are belived to be an amply sufficient guide for the application 
of heat as a disinfectant under the most variable circumstances. 

Of the use of chlorides , manganates, and kindred chemical disinfectants (t), 
the writer has had abundant opportunity for observation and experiment. 
In November, 1847, the United States Government employed a somewhat 
celebrated doctor of New York to proceed and disinfect the naval squadron 
near Yera Cruz. He professed to use some new process ; but his means 
was evidently a chloride . His first (and last) experiment was the frigate 
Mississippi , which vessel, though she had recently been broken-out, satura- 
ted with chlorine by chloride of lime, aerated and thoroughly cleansed, 
nevertheless continued to have cases of yellow fever until she was submit- 
ted to a northern winter. The u doctor of infection ” was himself taken 
with yellow fever about the second week of his attendance on his first pa- 
tient — the Mississippi ; he fortunately recovered and returned home. The 
Khersonese and Dispatch are similar examples, but under more favorable 
circumstances. By the use of such means only, individuals are often be- 
guiled into a feeling of security by trusting to deodorants merely, until they 
fall victims to a still active infection. 

Brooklyn, N. Y., August 18 1863. 


THE VALUATION OF BOSTON. 


The aggregate amount of all the real and personal estate and polls, esti- 
mated by the Assessors of the city of Boston, in the several wards, for the 
years 1862 and 1863, is as follows: 



r 

-1862. 

N 


-186*. 



Beal 

Personal 

No. 

Real 

Personal 

No. 

Ward. Estate. 

Estate. 

Polls. 

Estate. 

Estate. 

Polls. 

1 . 

36.859,700 

$2,831,200 

8,046 

$6,675,900 

$2*974 700 

2,635 

2. 

4,838.600 

947,490 

8.626 

6,408,000 

727,000 

3,961 

3. 

7,264,600 

2,848,800 

2,283 

6,868,600 

2.913,900 

8,881 

4. 

37,261,600 

88,531,600 

2,755 

39,324,800 

40,240,300 

2,760 

6 . 

6,321,600 

2,182.700 

2,240 

5,084,200 

2*441,400 

2,825 

8. 

26,842,000 

26,617,800 

2,828 

28,616,200 

28,948,200 

2,859 

7. 

16,347,000 

24,906,700 

2,241 

16,266,200 

29,057,000 

2,138 

8. 

11,193,600 

4,546,100 

2,149 

11,282,000 

6.119.700 

2,243 

9. 

12,348,800 

4,384,000 

1,921 

12,686,200 

6,108,000 

1,857 

10. 

7,366,600 

8,088,800 

2,208 

7,693,900 

3,213 700 

2,031 

11 . 

20,700,400 

7,184,800 

4,309 

22,209,100 

9,919,710 

4,892 

12. 

8,709,000 

2,421,100 

6,032 

8,817,600 

2,002,200 

4,603 

1163,512,400 

$112,444,900 

34,038 

$169,659,800 

$182,867,700 

83,490 


Total amount of real and personal estate in 1862, $275,957,300 ; total 
amount of real and personal estate in 1803, $302,527,000. 

The rate of tax per $1,000, for the year 1862, was as follows : City and 
county tax, $8 41, State tax, $2 09 — $10 50 per $1,000. The rate of tax 
for the year 1863 is $11 50 per $1,000. 

By the above it will be seen that there is a gain on real estate this year 
of $6,146,900 ; gain on personal estate, $20,422,800. Total gain, $26,- 
569,700. Less Polls this year, 548. 
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FLAX; 

ITS BISTORT, CULTURE, IIPORTATION, EXPORTATION, AND CONSUMPfffil. 

BT HON. JOHN TITUS, JUSTICE SUPREME COURT OF U. 8. 

(Continued from page 115.) 

The idea of reducing the fiber of flax and hemp to the consistency of 
cotton, is by no means new. In 1747 it was proposed to convert flax 
into cotton by boiling it in a solution of caustic potash, and subsequently 
washing it with soap. In 1775 considerable quantities of refuse flax and 
hemp were converted into flax-cotton at the instance of Lady Moira, by 
Mr. T. B. Bailey, of Hope near Manchester, in England. It was done 
by boiling the material of the fiber in an alkaline ley, or a solution of 
kelp, containing carbonate of soda, and subsequently scouring it. The 
fiber of flax or hemp, thus freed and softened, could afterwards be carded 
on cotton cards. It appears that, at this time, flax-cotton was made and 
sold at three pence per pound. Some of it was spun into cloth for gowns 
and waistcoats. The spinners seem to have been hostile to it, and the 
poor in the North of Ireland, to whom it was supposed the invention 
would have been beneficial, are stated to have been indifferent to its merits. 
Specimens of this flax-cotton, and of the fabrics woven from it, are still 
preserved in the Museum of the Society of Arts. 

Attempts were subsequently made in Germany, by the action of alka- 
line solutions, to reduce flax fiber to the consistency of cotton, which 
could be used, either alone or together with cotton, in the manufacture 
of cotton goods. There, however, as in Ireland, the manufacturers op- 
posed its introduction, and the work-people determined not louse the ma- 
terial. This subject was afterwards investigated by Berthollet, by Gat- 
Lussac, and by Giobsrt, who employed alternate steepings in hot solu- 
tions of soap, alkali, and sulphuric or muriatic acid ; and Berthollet ob- 
serves that equally fine cotton is obtained from the commonest refuse tow 
as from the best flax . — Jury Report V., p. 98. 

In 1842, M. Rouchon, of TEcole Poly technique at Paris, devised a 
method for preparing flax, by means of immersion in a weak acid solu- 
tion, for a short period, and then placing it in a mass kept moist by occa- 
sional waterings. These were repeated daily until the desired effect was 
produced. The flax was tied up in small bundles, and a man and a boy 
could manage two tons per day. — Wilson. 

One of the most complete of all chemical methods of freeing and 
whitening the fiber of flax, as well as other vegetable fibers, is that of 
Peter Claussen, for which letters- patent were issued by the United States, 
June 3, 1851. The process is; as stated, applicable to all or nearly all 
fibrous plants, though flax and hemp are more particularly specified by 
the patentee himself. 

The specification is cited at considerable length, because of its valuable 
instructions. 

It commences with a preparation, made an inseparable part of it, for 
bleaching all vegetable productions, and fabrics composed of them, as 
follows: “ Usually the fabrics to be bleached are first immersed in a 
bleaching liquor, commonly called chloride of lime, and then steeped in 
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a bath of water acidulated with sulphuric acid. Thus the chloride is set 
free, either in its simple forms or in combination with oxygen, or in chem- 
ical reunion with hydrogen of the water, and is wasted by its escape, or 
is rendered injurious to the fabric by remaining too long in contact with 
it. My process, which is as follows, keeps the whole of the chlorine, or 
chloric compound, in a combined state, and recovers it for future use 
under the name of chloro-compound — I mean an acid with a chloric base, 
such as chlorous or byperchlorus acid. 

“ After the goods have been passed through the bleaching liquor — chlo- 
ride of lime — I steep them in a strong solution of some salt, whose acid 
has a more powerful affinity for lime than hyperchlorous, as a strong solu- 
tion of sulphate of magnesia. This new compound may be in the next 
instance used as a primary bleaching agent, and may again be subjected 
to the process of double decomposition, as in the foregoing example. 

“ The goods may then be steeped in a liquid solution of some carbonate 
or other acid, for whose base the hyperchlorous acid has a greater affinity 
than for the magnesia. 

“ Second. Auother method of bleaching, applicable to fabrics made of 
both animal and vegetable fiber, of mine, is to take the goods steeped in 
any ordinary bleaching liquor, such as the chloride of' lime, and while 
still wet with this, I expo66 them to the fumes of sulphur, slowly burning 
in a close chamber, till the bleaching agent is neutralized and the bleaching 
completed.” 

The specification then proceeds to describe the method of cleansing and 
freeing the fiber of flax or hemp, as follows: “I take the plant in the 
state of straw, divested of seeds, and steep the straw in a solution of a 
caustic alkali, of about one degree of Twaddel’s hydrometer, and for such 
a length of time as may be most convenient. If dispatch is required, I 
use the solution in a boiling state, in which case an immersiou of about 
six hours is sufficient. 

“The solution at 150° Fahrenheit will produce the effect in about 
twelve hours, and so in proportion to the degree of temperature. 

“ The solution may be used at a lower temperature, the time being cor- 
respondingly increased ; but in no case need the immersion exceed two days. 

“The effect of this process is two-fold : first, to decompose, dissolve, or 
remove (more or less, as required,) the glutinous, gummy, or other mat- 
ters which cement the fiber with the woody portions of the plant ; and, 
second , to discharge any oleaginous, coloring, or extraneous matter con- 
tained in the straw, witkout allowing the matters so discharged to stain 
the fiber, and these results are attained by the action of the alkaline solu- 
tion. 

“In the process, as above described, I use a solution of caustic soda ; 
but other alkaline liquors will answer the purpose, such as a solution of 
caustic potash or lime, or any substance having the power to discharge 
or decompose the gummy, resinous, oleaginous, glutinous, albuminous or 
other matters having the power to stain the fiber. 

“If the fiber is required to be long, I subject the straw to a second 
process, for the purpose of expelling or neutralizing any of the alkali ad- 
hering to the fiber, and removing any glutinous or other matter which 
might stain it. 

“ For this purpose, I take the straw from the alkali and steep it for 
about two hours in a solution consisting of one part of sulphuric acid to 
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about from two to five hundred parts of water. Some other acid will 
also answer the purpose, as muriatic acid, etc., but sulphuric acid is to be 
preferred. 

“Or, I expose the straw still wet with the alkaline solution to sulphur- 
ous acid, or the fumes produced by the slow combustion of sulphur, in a 
proper stove or chamber. 

“In both cases the acid combines with the free alkali remaining in the 
straw, while an excess of the acid completes the destruction or discharge 
of the glutinous or other coloring matter. 

“ The straw is then treated or washed with water, till all soluble mat- 
ters are removed. 

44 If the straw fiber is required to be decolorized it may be exposed to 
the bleaching process, which I have described, or to any other bleaching 
process. 

“ It may then be dried for breaking and scutching in any approved way. 

“Passing the straw between rollers or roughly breaking it, before sub- 
jecting to the chemical agents, will facilitate their action upon it. 

“If the fiber id required to be shortened, in order to be spun with cot- 
ton, wool, silk, hair, tur, shoddy, or any similar material, I divide it into 
proper lengths by any suitable machinery. 

“I then transfer the straw or fiber to a bath containing a strong solution 
of bicarbonate, sesquicarbonate, or even carbonate of soda, or any other 
suitable material — the two first of theso described classes are preferable. 
In this I allow it to remain for about three or four hours. 

“ I then immerse the materials, impregnated with the carbonaceous solu- 
tion before described, for about a couple of hours in water acidulated by 
sulphuric acid to the extent of one part of acid to about five hundred 
parts of water. Or instead thereof, I expose the saturated material to the 
action of burning sulphur in a suitable chamber. 

“ In this operation it appears that a certain amount of gas, being de- 
veloped in the fibrous tubes, splits them by ita expansion into filaments 
similar in consistency to cotton and wool, in which condition they may 
be dyed and manufactured, like cotton and wool. 

“ The same process, only requiring longer time, will flocculate or cot- 
tonize long fiber. 

“The decomposition of the bicarbonate of soda, or other suitable com- 
pound, may be effected by electrity, when a like evolution of gas and 
splitting of the fiber takes place. 

“ After splitting, the fiber should be well washed. The splitting pro- 
cess may be applied to the flax in the straw, the wood of which may after- 
wards be removed as usual, or in the state of long fiber. 

“Thirdly. I manufacture a yarn which I call flax-cotton yarn, composed 
partly of flax fiber, prepared and cut into short lengths as aforesaid, and 
partly of cotton yarn, and capable of being spun on common cottou ma- 
chinery. 

“Also yams composed of hemp fiber, or of jute, or of phormum tenax 
(New Zealand flax) — China grass excepted — prepared and cut, and cotton. 
Also yarns which I coll flax-yarns, composed of flax cut short and pre- 
pared as stated, or any like vegetable (except China grass), and also of 
shoddy, and fur or hair, or partly of any two or more of the said mate- 
rials stronger than yam, composed of wood alone. 

“ Wools, too short to be spun alone, may be mixed with cottonized flax 
and thus utilized. 
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“ Waste silk may be mixed with flax thus prepared, and utilized. 

44 Lastly,” says the patentee, 44 felts of flax, as soft and fine as the best 
felts made wholly of wool, and more durable, may be produced by a mix- 
ture of flax fiber thus prepared and cut short and mixed with wool, fur, 
hair, or any other feltable material.” 

Such is the method of M. Claussen for preparing flax and other veg- 
etable fibers, as stated by himself. His process, so far as it was novel 
and original, as claimed by himself, may be given in order to show the 
condition of manufacturing science and art, at the date of the letters- 
patent, June, 1851. The patentee claims as his own invention, or dis- 
covery — 

44 First, Bleaching by double decomposition, as described ; 

“Second, Bleaching by the combined action of chlorides, carbonates, 
or any other bleaching agent, with the fumes of sulphur, as before de- 
scribed ; 

Third, Preparation of flax, hemp, and other vegetable fiber, spinable or 
feltable, from whatever plant obtained, by steeping the plant in a state of 
straw, stem, leaf, or fiber, first, in a solution of caustic soda or other sim- 
ilar solution, and then in a bath of dilute sulphuric or other acid, as de- 
scribed. 

44 Fourth, Preparing vegetable fiber for spinning on cotton and silk ma- 
chinery, and for combining, as stated, by, first, steeping in a solution of 
caustic soda; secondly , steeping them in dilute sulphuric or other acid, or 
exposing them to the fumes of sulphur; thirdly , saturating them with a 
solution of bicarbonate of soda or any other like agent, and decomposing 
such salt, however such decomposition may be effected ; fourthly , cutting 
the fibers into short lengths, as described. 

44 Fifth, Preparation of flax, hemp, and other fibers, by the described 
mode of splitting by gaseous expansion ; 

44 Sixth, Preparations of yarns and felts, from a combination of flax or 
other vegetable fiber (except China grass), mixed with cotton, wool, hair, 
fur, silk, shoddy, or any of them, as described.” 

Both the governments of the United States and Great Britain assented 
to these claims of novelty and originality, for both of them granted let 
ters-patent to the claimant. 

This invention of M. Claussen contributed largely to the existing 
knowledge of the susceptibilities and uses of flax and hemp, as well as other 
vegetable fibers. It has furnished one of the most valuable of all chem- 
ical methods of preparing vegetable fiber for the purposes stated by the 
inventor. 

The method of M. Claussen is but an improvement of that employed 
in the East, in Germany, in Holland, and in England in the last century. 
It is simply treating the fiber, first, with an alkali, and then with an acid 
or their equivalents, till the cohesive matter of the filaments is destroyed 
or expelled. All the more complex chemical methods since employed 
have this common feature, which results from the cohesive substance to 
be treated, as ascertained by crude experiments before science had at all 
applied its unerring tests. 

Another claim of M. Claussen, which deserves particular notice, is 
that of splitting flax, hemp, and other vegetable fibers till they attain the 
consistency of cotton. In this process the fiber, or fibrous materials, is 
cut or broken into short sections of any desirable length, however, for 
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spinning on cotton or other similar machinery. It is then immersed in 
an alkaline solution till fully saturated. On being immersed, while bo 
saturated in an acid, the two substances, thus meeting in the body of the 
fiber, suddenly split it by the expansion, which is known to take place, in 
the alkaline and acidulous materials at the moment of their combination. 

The method of M. Clausskn is thus fully presented, not only for its 
own valuable instruction, but also as the best illustration of all the pure 
chemical methods of preparing vegetable fiber. 

Letters-patent were issued by our government, Dec. 8, 1857, to I. W. 
Benton and Geohoe Pye, for a process of cleansing flax, and other veg- 
etable fibers, either separated from the boon or in the rough state. This 
method consists in subjecting the fibrous materials to water, impregnated 
with fuller’s earth, and to steam, and then boiling the fibrous matters. 
During the boiling the material is to be closely pressed together, and then 
allowed to expand from time to time. The fibers thus treated are passed 
between pressing, and then between crimping, and again between pressing 
rollers. In this way the gluten and other matters which combine and 
harden the fiber are expelled. 

In March, 1840, letters-patent were granted to Sands Olcott, of Penn- 
sylvania, for his method and mechanical arrangements for cleansing and 
softening flax and other fibers. 

By this method the fibrous matter, in the condition of straw, is twisted 
into an endless rove, forty yards long and of the weight of two pounds to 
the yard, for example, and the ends being joined, the rove is passed be- 
tween a series of rollers, with the necessary pressure as they revolve, until 
the boon is completely broken. The crushed fibrous material is then 
steeped in water until the vinous fermentation takes place. It is then 
well washed in clean water and subjected to a solution of chloride of 
lime, or any other bleaching material. During the bleaching, the fibrous 
material is subjected to the pressure of the revolving rollers as often as 
may be necessary. In order to make the fiber very fine, this method di- 
rects the endless rove, when first broken and before steeping, to be passed 
through a coarse hackle. For fiber of ordinary fineness this is not needed. 

Finally, the fibrous material, in the same form of an endless rove, is 
passed between fluted rollers, revolving with the necessary pressure, till 
the fiber is cleaned, softened, and rendered fit for hackling and spinning. 
This method of Mr. Oloott is both chemical and mechanical. 

Another method of preparing flax fiber, consists in subjecting the mate- 
rial, in the state of straw — the seed having been separated — to pure water 
at high temperatures, or to steam, with or without pressure. Such is the 
method employed by Mr. Schenck, at Newport River, County of Mayo, 
in Ireland, in which the steep water is maintained at a temperature of 
80° or 90°, or at any temperature more favorable to the process. The tem- 
perature ought not, however, to be much above 90°, as the excess, if 
considerable, damages the fiber. Fine flax can thus be retted in about sixty 
hours, and flax of coarse qualities in about ninety -six hours, with average 
variations for intermediate qualities. 

The buildings containing Mr. Schenck’s vats and drying shelves are sim- 
ple cheap wooden sheds. In one of these are four oblong vats, parallel to 
each other, the whole length of the house, each fifty feet long, six feet 
wide, and four feet deep. These vats have false bottoms filled with holes. 
Underneath and crossing them are steam pipes provided with stop-cocks' 
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through which steam is introduced from the main tube as required. 

The flax is first packed in the empty vats, on the ends and in a half- 
sloping position, as in the common steep pool, only one layer deep. Any 
convenient pressure may be used to keep the flax immersed during fermen- 
tation. The water being let into the vats containing the fiax, is heated in 
eighteen or twenty hours to the proper temperature of 85° or 90°. The 
fermentation then commences, and in fine qualities of fiax will be com- 
pleted in about forty hours more — being about sixty hours in all from the 
introduction of the water. At the end of the sixty hours the flax is with- 
drawn, the water allowed to escape, and the vat to cool. The same pro- 
cess may be repeated with fresh water and flax. Each vat of the capacity 
above described will contain two tons of the straw at once. 

The small boiler, which generates the steam, also turns two round iron 
vessels with great velocity. These vessels may be of any convenient size, 
and they are called hydro-extractors. If the fiax be put in them when 
withdrawn from the vats much of the water will be expelled by the cen- 
trifugal force generated by the rapid rotation of these vessels. The con- 
tents of a vat may thus be partially relieved of water iu a few hours. 
The flax may then be thoroughly dried on the ground, or on frames in the 
open air, or by steam in buildings of proper construction. 

Several objections have been made to this process, such as the evolu- 
tion of a noxious gas by fermentation, and the diminution, weakening, and 
discoloration of the fiber by the high temperature of the water. Ade- 
quate investigation has, however, ascertained that the gas is neither nox- 
ious nor offensive, and that the uniformity of temperature secured by 
Sciienok’s process, though high, increases as well as strengthens the fiber, 
and that the linen made from fiax prepared by Schexck’s process bleaches 
as easily as any other. 

Mr. McAdam, after having examined every known process for retting 
flax, prefers Schknck’s to every other, as declared at the meeting of the 
Royal Flax Improvement Society of Ireland, November, 1854. 

Another process of flax retting by Mr. Watts, consists in exposing the 
straw, divested of seed, to steam, and afterwards subjecting it to the pres- 
sure of heavy rollers. 

The steam chamber, of this process, is about twelve feet in length and 
of a width and depth about six feet, and is capable of containing about 
fifteen hundred weight of the flax straw during steaming. On the top of 
this chamber is a tank containing water, about eighteen inches deep, the 
bottom of which forms the roof of the chamber, and has a tube passing 
through it provided with a valve. Both the chamber and tank are of 
cast iron. There are two doors in the ends of the chamber through 
which passes a tube furnished with a valve, and also two other doors in 
its ends, through which the flax is introduced and secured by screws dur- 
ing fermentation. A false bottom, made of perforated iron plates similar to 
those of malt kilns, is raised about six inches from the bottom of the cham- 
ber, and resting on this is an upright throw-pipe, used as described below. 

The chamber being filled with the flax, the doors secured, and the steam 
admitted, and when the straw has been thoroughly saturated with moist- 
ure and softened a weight is placed upon the upper valve so as to conflne 
the steam, which, as it strikes against the cold bottom of the water tank 
forming the roof of the chamber, is condensed and made to descend in 
streams of distilled water, which dissolves the soluble matters of the soft- 
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ened straw, and brings them into the lower part of the chamber. Tfye 
liquid, as it accumulates, is conducted into a reservoir and used as food 
for cattle. 

Towards the conclusion of this process, when nearly all the soluble 
matters of the flax have been removed, the liquid is allowed to accumu- 
late until it rises above the false bottom, and by placing a weight upon 
the safety valve in the roof, the pressure of the confined steam causes it 
to ascend in the throw pipes, by which it is discharged in showers over 
the straw. Instead of the throw pipes, a square iron reservoir is placed 
on the top of the chamber, communicating with it by a pipe with a 
stop-cock, into which the liquid accumulated in the chamber is pumped, 
and discharged occasionally over the straw. 

In twelve or eighteen hours the steaming process is completed, and the 
straw when withdrawn from the chamber is immediately subjected, in 
small parcels, to the successive action of two pairs of heavy iron rollers 
as they revolve together, by which it is pressed into flat, tape-like bands, 
and deprived of nearly all the water contained in it. The longitudinal 
pressure also removes a considerable portion of the cuticle or outer cov- 
ering of the straw, and facilitates the removal of the woody matter in 
future operations upon the flax. A pressure of ten hundred weight is 
sufficient for the rollers. The drying and other subsequent treatment of 
the flax presents nothing remarkable. The straw may be secured on rods 
and dried by the waste steam of the engine. 

Buchanan, perceiving that the solvent power of Watts’ process is not 
due to the steam, but to the hot water formed by its condensation, obtained 
a patent for the application of this principle. In Buchanan’s method the 
steeping is effected by repeated immersions in a tank of heated water, so 
constructed that the temperature cannot rise above a certain degree — a 
point of great importance, for beyond 180° the action of the water im- 
pairs the fiber; and at that temperature the albumen of the flax coagu- 
lates and becomes insoluble. By Buchanan’s process, therefore, the tem- 
perature is kept between 150° and 180°, and the operation, both as re- 
gards time and results, is said to be entirely satisfactory. The process of 
Buchanan is quite automatic, and the mechanical arrangements by which 
it is effected are simple and cheap. — Prof. Wilson, Jour, of the Ag. Soc. 
of Ireland, vol. 14, p. 204. 

Mr. Sands Olcott (above named with another invention), in March or 
April, 1840, obtained letters-patent from our government for a method of 
separating and cleansing the fiber of flax, by passing the straw through 
clean cold water, and at the same time between a series of rollers revolv- 
ing together in pairs with a given adequate pressure. The machinery 
employed by Mr. Olcott for this purpose consisted of a number of pairs 
of similar rollers revolving together with a pressure adequate to the effect 
to be produced. By the side of the first pair of rollers was a reservoir 
with a pulley. The flax straw was made into an endless rove, as in the 
o:her process of hisabo?e described, placed on the pullev in the reservoir 
filled with water, and between these rollers. The rollers were then set 
in motion, and by their feeding power the flax was drawn through the 
water and between them, until the boon orshives and cuticle were entirely 
demolished, and the gluten and other foreign matters destroyed or expel- 
led from the fiber. The process is reputed to have been effective. 

In 1854, a gentleman in England of the name of Pownall discovered 
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4b at if the flax, when taken from the water in which it has been steeped 
and fermented, were instantly, and before dying, subjected to a severe 
pressure and a stream of cold water, the pressure would force out and 
the water would wash away the gluten remaining in the plant after the 
fermentation. The advantages of Mr. Pownall’s process, are its practi- 
cability at all seasons, the moderate fermentation requisite, the complete 
destruction of the cohesive matter, the soft and pliable character of the 
fiber, and the facility of bleaching which results from the destruction of 
tbe gluten. The use of this process is rapidly extending in England and 
Ireland. Its expense is moderate, and, according to Mr. Fans, it adds 
ftom £10 to £30 to the ton of flax, according to the natural quality. 
Comparison, however, shows that the process of Mr. Olcott is more sim- 
ple than that of Mr. Pownall. 

In 1853, Mr. Charles James Pownall received letters-patent from our 
government for his mode of cleansing flax fiber and separating it into its 
filaments. 

By this mode, the flax is first submitted to the operation of the tuck or 
fulling-mill, and then to the operation of a combing or carding machine, 
which separates the fibers into their filaments. The former operation re- 
moves the gummy or resinous matter ; the latter reduces the filaments 
into their ultimate elements . The patentee claims — First , The mode of 
subjecting flax, hemp, or other fiber to repeated mechanical pressure and 
a stream of pure water, for the purpose of depriving them of resinous or 
gummy matter, and also in resolving them into finer fibers, in the manner 
stated in the claimant’s specification. Second , The method of breaking 
and dressing flax or other fibrous substances by a bearer, as described, 
vibrating on a conical axis, between the faces of which the flax passes, 
combined with rests placed in close proximity to the edges of the beaters, 
between which the flax passes. Also, in combination with the beater and 
rest, the employment of a pair of rollers, each of which is grooved in the 
direction of the periphery, and one of which vibrates in the direction of 
the axis, for the purpose of opening and softening the fiber. 

This invention of Mr. Pownall combines with a method similar to 
that of Mr. Olcott, as . above described, for cleansing, complex and in- 
genious processes, for separating and reducing the fibers of flax, hemp, etc. 

The method of Mr. Charles Beach,' of Pen Yan, in tbe State of New 
York, for dividing, cleansing, and reducing flax and other fibers to the con- 
sistency of cotton, is one which differs radically from all the foregoing. 
It is merely mechanical. Letters-patent were thereupon granted to Mr. 
Beach by our government, September 23, 1862. 

The fiber upon the straw or stems, in the raw state, is cut into sections 
of the desired length, and then cleaned and reduced by rubbing to the 
consistency of cotton. The machinery is different for each of these pro- 
cesses. That used for dividing the fibers into sections consists of one or 
i*ore pairs of parallel cylinders, the two of each pair revolving towards 
each other with different velocities, one cylinder of each pair carryiug a 
aeries of pairs of circular Baws, and the corresponding cylinder of the 
same pair carrying a series of single smaller circular saws, one of which 
smaller saws revolves between each two of the larger ones. The edges of 
the teeth upon these saws are not sharp excepting at the ends. The teeth 
of the larger saws reach nearly to the axle of the smaller ones. The 
straw or stems in the rough state are presented to the saws, while in mo- 
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tion, by an endless apron or some equivalent device, and thus being drawn 
into the saws crosswise while revolving towards each other with different 
velocities, the fiber is torn into sections equal in length to the distance 
apart of the larger saws. The ends of these divisions are fretted and 
oblique, which makes the fiber join smoothly and strongly in spinning, 
neither of which conditions being possible, as experience has shown, with 
fiber divided by a straight, smooth cut. 

These divisions of the fibrous material, as they are thus made by the 
saws, are thrown into a revolving horizontal trough below, made circular 
of perforated iron, in which trough also revolves, hut in the opposite 
direction, a horizontal circular iron wheel, nearly as large in diameter as 
the trough, whose flanges cover the edge of the wheel. On opposite sides 
of the edge of the wheel revolve two small, smooth, wooden rollers, and in- 
termediate between them revolve two other rollers similar to the former, 
excepting that they are provided with teeth. All round the iron trough 
is a cylinder made of perforated metal or wire firmly fastened by screws 
or other proper devices to the frame-work which supports the wheel and 
trough. In the side of this outer cylinder is a door which can be opened 
or shut at pleasure. 

As the wheel and trough revolve in opposite directions the fragments of 
the fibrous material are rubbed and pressed alternately by the plain rollers 
and loosened by the toothed rollers or pickers in their revolutions, which 
thus give the best effect to this rubbing pressure, until the wood or boon 
of the straw is reduced to dust and expelled through the perforations of 
the trough and the interstices of the wire cylinder. This process is con- 
tinued until the fibrous material is cleaned, softened, and reduced to the 
consistency of cotton, when it is removed through the door in the outer 
cylinder, which can be done by a careful hand, without danger, while the 
machinery is in motion. 

This process is most rapidly and easily performed upon the fibrous ma- 
terial in a dry state. As the rubbing, pressure, and atmospheric move- 
ment generated by the machinery are drying processes they soon expel 
the water from any green or wet fibrous material on which they operate, 
and cleanse and reduce its filaments to the consistency of cotton. Green 
or wet fibrous material may therefore be reduced by this method of Beach. 
It is always, however, more easily and rapidly done with the fibrous ma- 
terial in a dry state. 

This method is certainly most ingenious and beautiful. 

Another process of separating and cleansing the filaments of fibrous 
material in the raw state, is that of Geiston Sanford and S. E. Mattoxy, 
of New York, as described in their letters-patent, dated October, 1862. 

The processes of this method consist in pressing, bending, and rubbing 
the fibrous material until the boon or shives are broken and expelled, and 
the fiber cleaned, softened, and reduced to its separate filaments. The ma- 
chinery employed for the purpose consists of a large horizontal cylinder 
grooved in the direction of its circumference, another small cylinder near 
and parallel to the former, having an equal number of grooves in the 
same direction, and a number of small similar wheels equal to the num- 
ber of grooves in each of the cylinders, each with a single groove also in 
in the direction of its circumference, and placed on an axle parallel and 
near to the larger cylinder. The length of the cylinders, and the axle 
which carries the small wheels is equal, regulated by the length of the 
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fibrous material to be wrought. The grooves are placed exactly opposite 
to each other, and an endless chain passes over a groove in each of the 
cylinders and a wheel, which are made to revolve together by proper pro- 
pellers. During the revolution of the cylinders and wheels the fibrous 
material to be reduced is presented crosswise to them on the endless chains, 
and thus carried through between the cylinders and wheels, which bend 
and rub them in all directions, with the adequate pressure, until the boon 
or woody matter is entirely broken and expelled and the fiber reduced to 
its filaments and cleaned and softened. 

The ingenious method of Lewis S. Chichester, for breaking and scutch- 
ing flax, was patented on the 11th of April, 1854. 

The mechanical arrangements of this method, as described in the spe- 
cification of the patentee, are a series of spiral and coni cal- shaped blades 
on the rotating stocks, substantially as specified, which, by reason of their 
twisted and conical shape, perform a beating action on the fiber at one 
end, and gradually change until they perform a scutching action at the other. 

Also, in combination with the rotating, twisted, and conical -shaped 
blades, as described, the cast-iron tube surrounding them, with its aper- 
ture or door for receiving the flax at one end, to confine and direct the 
current of air induced by the rotation of the twisted blades towards the 
discharge spout at the other end, substantially as described. 

These processes of Beaoh, Sanford, and Chichester are merely me- 
chanical ; at least they are not accompanied by any of the separations, 
combinations, and resulting changes among the elements of the material 
wrought, which are the evidences of chemical activity. 

Finally, another method of retting the boon or woody material and 
destroying the cohesive matter of the fibers of flax and hemp, entirely 
different from all these, is that of Jean Blanc, patented by our govern- 
ment, October 9th, 1855. 

It consists in placing the flax or hemp butts downward in a pit — dry 
for the purpose — and surrounding them with dry leaves or straw, with 
earth all round and upward to the top, which is left open in order to per- 
mit the escape of any gas generated in the inside as stated. 

It has already been stated that some marked sensible changes to which 
the fiber of flax is subject, depend upon the presence of albumen, always 
found in the fiber of fiax and its fabrics which have not been bleached or 
cleansed. Ropes and cordage for example made of raw fiax fiber, when 
exposed to a high atmospheric temperature, with moisture, soon emit an 
offensive odor, not unlike that of rotten eggs, and become entirely worth- 
less. This odor in both cases is due to the decomposition of the albu- 
men. In white flax fabrics the albumen is destroyed bv bleaching. In 
some cases the albumen is partially fixed or neutralized by tar, as iu ropes 
or cables. Some more perfect method would however seem to be neces- 
sary to preserve flax fabrics against the decay ing effects of the albumen, 
which they always contain in the entire raw state. 

Methods more or less perfect for this purpose have been devised by 
Ryan and Bethel in England, and Breant in France. 

Ryan’s process consists in saturating the fiber or fabric of the flax, 
whether linen, cordage, ropes, or cables, with a solution of corrosive subli- 
mate, one pound to five gallons of water, until the whole substance is 
penetrated by the mixture. This process is equally valuable for the pre- 
servation of wood. It was patented in England, March 31, 1832. 
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Brbavt’s method directs the wood or other material to be soaked in 
saline solutions, and in oily and resinous matters, until its substance is 
filled with them. This process requires but two or three days for large 
blocks of wood. 0 

Bethel’s method directs the wood or flaxen fiber^r fabrics to be im- 
pregnated with oil of tar or other bituminous substances containing 
creosote, or with pyrolignite of iron. In order 'to effect this the wood or 
other material is put into a close iron tank filled with this menstruum, 
more of which, the air being removed, is forced into the tank by a hydro- 
static pump, until the pressure of 100 or 150 pounds to the sauare inch 
is attained. This pressure continued for six or seven hours thoroughly 
saturates the wood or other material with the liquid preparation. The 
effect is produced on flax fiber or its fabrics in much less time. For the 
latter, indeed, steeping without the pressure is entirely effective. The re- 
sults of this process are found to be highly preservative of wood as well 
as of vegetable fiber of any kind. It was patented in England, July, 1839. 

The foregoing processes for the treatment of flax fiber have been selected 
from three or four hundred, which have been developed in the United 
States, in England, and on the continent of Europe, for the same purpose 
within the last three-quarters of a century. They are stated some of them 
at considerable length, because they contain and largely apply every 
known principle of which we have any record for the treatment of flax. 

The common flax is a native of the region where it is believed the hu- 
man race was originally planted; and the first methods for the treatment 
of the fiber were doubtless mechanical. Mechanical are more simple than 
chemical methods for almost any purpose. These would probably be 
later in occuring to the human mind. Even dew retting, which is the 
oldest recorded process for the treatment of flax fiber, was probably 
adopted after the failure of primitive mechanical methods of which we 
have no trace. 

The common flax-break consists of similar bars of hard wood, each one 
dressed moderately thin on one of its edges, and between which, fixed 
parallel in a strong frame, similar bars are made to descend, the edges 
towards each other, on the flax straw laid crosswise, and thus struck and 
bent in the descent until the boon is all broken into shives; the upright 
scutching or swingling board, over whose edge, across the end a little finer 
than that of the break bars, the flax is laid, after having been broken with 
the scutching or swingling knife, having an edge still a little finer than 
that of the upright board, by which the flax fiber is struck when laid 
thereon until the shives are expelled and the fiber itself softened and 
separated into its filaments, is the immediate successor of the break. 
These are the mechanical accompaniments of the retting process, and 
they are all superseded by the trough, with its wheel and rubbers all re- 
volving by the endless chain working between rotating rollers and wheels, 
by the grooved and fluted cylinders revolving on and vibrating in the di- 
rection of their axes, and the obliquely revolving arms which are made to 
break and scutch the flax in their eccentric movements, whose far more 
effective operations are detailed in the processes above described. 

The fiber of cotton is shown by the microscope to be flat, like a very 
narrow ribin, and a little twisted. It is probably to this form in a great 
degree that it owes its woolly consistency. The filaments of flax are 
round and hollow. Were these reduced to the flat twisted form of the 
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cotton fiber they would probably easily assume its woolly consistency. 
This may be accomplished by pressing the flax filaments in their parcels 
between metallic rollers revolving closely together at different tempera- 
tures. The particles of the filaments toward the heated roller would be 
expanded, and the filaments made to twist as they issued from the pressure. 
The difference in the temperatures of the rollers could be maintained by 
making one of the pair revolving together hollow, of a metal which 
powerfully conducts heat, and warming it from the inside, and making the 
other roller of a metal possessed of a moderate heat-conducting power. 

Finally, a preliminary step in the further examination or treatment of 
fiax fiber, would seem to be the ascertainment of the exact form and size 
of the elementary divisions of its filaments. This can be done by digest- 
ing them in an alkali, and then in acid, until all foreign matters are de- 
stroyed and excluded. The fiber would thus be resolved into its ultimate 
elements, whose form and size would be shown by a microscope of suffi- 
cient power. 

The production, importation, exportation, and consumption of flax by 
the people of the United States present the following state of facts: 

The quantity of flax returned as grown by the census of 

1860 was lbs 3,782,079 

The quantity of flaxseed by the same census was. . . .bush. 611,927 
The quantity of flax returned by the census of 1850 was. lbs. 7,709,676 

The quantity of seed returned by the same census was. bush. 562,312 

The flax returned both in 1850 and in 1860, is understood to have been 
in the state of clean fiber. 

Comparison of these reports shows that the flax returned in 1860 was 
less than that of 1850, though the quantity of seed was greater. 

Assuming that in 1850, all the flax fiber produced was cleaned and re- 
ported in the census, and that the practice since adopted in some parts of 
the country, of saving the seed only and rejecting the fiber, had then no 
existence, and adopting for 1860 the same proportion of seed and fiber as 
that reported for 1850, there results from calculation at least 8,388,156 
pounds of clean fiber as the flax crop of 1860. 

Even this is a much less favorable result than that of some of the prin- 
cipal flax producing countries of Europe, where the clean fiber is about 
28 pounds for each bushel of seed as the average. 

Granting it to be true, however, of our own flax crop for the period re- 
ferred to by the census of 1860, it would seem that there were grown 
during that peiiod 4,605,077 pounds of fiber, which were not returned for 
the census. The conclusion is that this fiber was thrown away according 
to the practice above referred to, the seed alone having been saved. 

The following statement of our imports and exports of flax and flaxen 
fabrics from July 1 , 1859, to June 30, 1860, was kindly furnished by the 
Register of the Treasury of the U. S. for the purposes of this article: 


IMPORTS. 

Flax unmanufactured $213,687 

Manufactured — Hosiery and articles made on frames. . . . 35,526 

Linens, bleached and unbleached 9,245,816 

Not specified 1,454,993 

Total of imports $10,950,022 
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EXPORTS OF FOREIGN MERCHANDISE. 

Flax manufactures — Hosiery and articles made on frames $35 

Linens, bleached and unbleached. . 119,381 

Not specified 61,195 


Total exports $180,611 

A summary of the foregoing statements presents these facts : / 

Flax grown as above stated pounds 8,388,1 

Returned in the census as usefully consumed 3,783,07ik 

Value of the last stated quantity at 12 cents per lb.. . $453,969 48 

Total imports as stated 10,950,022 00 


Total domestic and foreign $11,403,991 48 

Deduct exports 180,611 00 


Leaving the flax and flaxen fabrics consumed in the 

United States for the period $11,223,380 48 


It is probable, however, that the flax produced in the United States for 
the current census year of 1860, was much greater than the 8,388,156 
pounds. Flax grown in some of the principal flax producing countries of 
Europe, for both seed and fiber, yields of clean fiber on an average about 
28 pounds to 1 bushel of seed. In the United States, owing to the greater 
dryness probably of our climate, the average is somewhat less, being an 
average of not more than 26 pounds of clean fiber to 1 bushel of seed. 

In a thinly sown flax crop, grown for the seed alone, the relative quan- 
tity of fiber falls below either of these products. Put the fiber at 20 
pounds for 1 bushel of seed, as a fair average of the flax crop of the Uni- 
ted States for the census year of 1860, and the whole quantity will be 
found to have been 12,228,540 pounds. 

Of all this fiber it appears that only 3,783,079 pounds were used. The 
other 8,445,461 pounds were thrown away for want of au available mar- 
ket. The fiber thus wasted at the value of 12 cents per pound, which 
was about the price it then bore in the markets of the country, was worth 
$1 ,013,455 32 in its raw state. Manufactured, however, in the same state 
as nearly all the flax fabrics are imported into the United States, and allow- 
ing the yard of linen to require two-sevenths of one pound of fiber for its 
manufacture, which is about the average, the fiber thus wholly lost for 
want of a practicable market in the current census year of 1860, would 
have been worth $8,867,733 90, a sum nearly equal to the whole value of 
flax and flaxen fabrics imported into the United States for the census year 
of 1860, and with the value of the fiber used much greater. All which 
would have been retained in the country could the fiber thrown away as 
above stated have been utilized. 

The loss of so much valuable material is due to the fact that the bulk 
of the commodity, in its raw state, prevents its transportation to the 
markets of the country at its current prices there. Cheap machinery placed 
within practicable reach of the flax producer for cleaning the fiber would 
save all this. Clean flax fiber is available for every commercial purpose. 
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THE HISTORY AND PRINCIPLES OF MONEY. 

BT RICHARD SULLEY, OF ItfDIARA. 

The science of political economy is one of the most important subjects 
that can possibly engage the attention of society. Without a thorough 
knowledge and understanding of its principles, mankind can never attain 
to that state of happiness and morality of which poets have dreamed, and 
philosophers have written for so many ages. Before society can achieve 
that enviable condition, it will be necessary, no doubt, that science, religion, 
and morality shall go hand in hand. 

Believing fully in this proposition, I have no apology to make for what 
may possibly prove but a feeble effort to contribute to so desirable a con- 
summation. 

# In treating upon a given point of any particular science, it is generally 
found necessary to enter more or less into the discussion of general prin- 
ciples; or we may, on the one hand, fail to make ourselves understood, or 
on the other, possibly, form incorrect conclusions. 

Science, of course, is nothing more than a correct knowledge of natural 
law. We are bound, therefore, to deduce our principles from the inherent 
laws of the universe, and endeavor to show their operation by the most 
extensive experience. 

In taking a review of these laws, the most casual observer will find a 
few prominent features sufficiently marked to arrest attention. Among 
them will be noted, inequality of climates, variety of soils and productions, 
diversity of tastes, and an universal desire on the part of man to improve 
his condition. To the proper development and moral application of these 
principles we must look for the progressive improvement and final happi- 
ness of the race. 

In this we have apparently no option, as these prominent principles 
could not have been created for any but a good purpose. We are bound, 
therefore, as reasonable beings, to give them full scope, and should we, in 
the course of our inquiries, find moral or political institutions at variance 
with these laws, we are consequently also bound to advocate their removal 
at any sacrifice of private interest. 

The physical and moral phenomena we have just noted, would neces- 
sarily lead in time to industry , division of labor , and finally, as we see, 
to the most extended enterprise and universal commerce. 

When mankind had once agreed to the foundation principle of society 
— security of property — the next important step toward the achievement 
of wealth and civilization would be division of labor. It is obvious, how- 
ever, that commerce must be coeval with that division, although it could 
not be carried beyond the simplest barter previous to the introduction of 
money — that is, of some commodity possessing the elements of value 
which could be used as a medium of exchange for all other commodities. 
And these elements of value can never be dispensed with without pro- 
ducing to society the greatest possible evils. 

We assume then, that any commodity, to be a perfect medium of ex- 
change, must possess or be controlled by two peculiar elements or prin- 
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ciples. It must be in itself desirable, and at the same time be difficult of 
attainment. In other words, it must possess an universal utility, real or 
adventitious, and must be limited in quantity, or be obtained only by the 
application of labor. 

Keeping these principles in view, we only adopt a truism when we state, 
that gold and silver are the only commodities which could possibly have 
been used with advantage as an universal commercial medium, and not- 
withstanding opposite opinions expressed, they appear to have been the 
only medium used by all nations from the remotest ages of antiquity. It 
is not probable, however, that exchanges were at first made upon any fixed 
principle of value , though such principle must necessarily grow out of 
the continuance of commerce. 

Many writers have assumed, but apparently without due consideration, 
that oxen and sheep were once used as money , and yet horses and asses 
would have been superior in the quality of locomotion. The truth is, 
most likely, that as oxen and sheep were always articles of necessary con- 
sumption, they appear to have been the original criterions of value. 

In the first or pastoral state of society the exchanges would necessarily 
be few and simple , and a general medium must soon be acquired or noth- 
ing worthy of the name of commerce could exist — it must have ended 
where it began, in the simple bartering of one consumable commodity for 
another equally necessary equivalent. 

In such a condition of society hired labor could hardly exist; each in- 
dividual of a tribe or family would have nearly an equal right to a ne- 
cessary share of food and raiment, consequently, the simple exchanges 
that might be necessary would be regulated rather by a certain amount 
of consumption, than upon any supposed or ascertained expense of pro- 
duction ; utility then, would be the chief if not the only element of value. 

In accordance with these assumptions we find, by reference to the Bible, 
that the words pieces of money are in the margin translated lambs, and a 
writer in one of the monthly magazines lately assured us, that the same 
Hebrew word occurs in the 42d chapter of Job, where it is translated, in 
the singular, “ a piece of money? It has also been discovered among 
the illustrations of the manners and customs of the ancient Egyptians at 
Thebes, that it was their custom to weigh gold and silver, apparently cal- 
culating by a weight in the shape of a lamb ; half weights were also pre- 
sent in the same illustrations, represented by the hind quarters of the 
same animal, and specimens of the weights were also found by Mr. Layard 
in the ruins of Ninevah. The impressions on ancient coins, as well as 
history and language, go to show that cattle and sheep were the first 
standards of value ; but certainly, as it seems to me, there is no evidence 
that they ever were the medium of exchange. 

Theseus, the founder of the Athenean Republic, stamped upon his 
coins the figure of an ox, and according to Plutarch, the Romans stamped 
and valued theirs in like manner. They also levied and regulated their 
fines by reference to the value of sheep and oxen, when commuted by the 
payment of metal. “And to this day,” says Plutarch, “they call their 
substance peculia , from pecus , cattle.” It appears also, that coins and 
weights had a common origin, as they were used for weighing all kinds 
of commodities. The Hebrew shekel , the Greek drachm , and the Roman 
pondo were all weights in common use, and while they were the criterion 
of quantity they also became the standard of value. And according to 
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Adam Smith, we have unraistakeable evidence of this being the oase. 
He states that in the reign of Henry III., of England, the following 
enactment took place : 

“ When wheat is at twelve shillings the quarter, then wastel bread of a 
farthing $hall weigh eleven shillings and four pence.” 

There seem?, then, to be no great mystery about the origin of money, 
nor the relations which it has hitherto borne to other commodities. These 
relations no doubt were in the begining unsystematic, and to some extent 
they remain so at present. But as soon as the divisions of labor became 
more marked, and the commodities to be exchanged more numerous, the 
coins would naturally lose their peculiar reference to the original objects 
of barter from which they had derived their distinctive appellations, and 
gradually become the measure of price instead of quantity . No sooner, 
however, would this be the case, than it would become profitable for all 
persons having money to pay, to lessen the weight of their coins while 
the denominations were kept unaltered. 

In consequence of this circumstance and the general ignorance of the 
people upon the subject, the coins of all nations have been constantly di- 
minished in weight up to a late period of history. The coins of France 
and England have both been diminished from the Troyes pound, which 
was once the standard weight of both. They are now only about one- 
third of the original. This mode of proceeding, however, has always 
been considered most objectionable and dishonest, as it must always have 
caused more injury to the public than advantage to the parties adopting 
the expedient. 

The Hebrews appear to have been the first nation which adopted a 
settled polity in which everything was regulated by law. Among other 
things, Moses ordained that every fine and valuation made by the priest- 
hood should be weighed and estimated by the shekel, and great stress was 
laid upon the weight being according to the shekel of the sanctuary. 

From this we find that a certain weight of silver had already become 
the well understood standard of value among the Hebrews; and from 
other allusions in the Bible, such as the observation made by one of the 
bretheren of Joseph, upon their second appearance in Egypt to obtain 
corn, viz. : 44 our money is of full weight,” that silver was also the medium 
of exchange in other countries besides Judea, hundreds of years before 
the Mosaic institutions. And it seems quite possible, that the malprac- 
tices of currency dehasers were known to Moses at that early period. But, 
be that as it may, the Hebrew nation appear to have been no strangers to 
them as early as the time of David, as we meet in one instance with the 
following expression : 44 two hundred shekels after the king's weight 
which seems to imply that the shekel of money had been reduced below 
that of the sanctuary. 

In view of all these circumstances, we assume that, from the remotest 
ages, all countries have used a certain weight of metal as the standard of 
value for other commodities ; and all governments appear to have been 
alike guilty of reducing that standard for gain. 

The Roman as once contained five pounds of copper, but finally became 
reduced to half an ounce. The most surprising part of the matter ap- 
pears to be, that such a general system of robbery should have been sub- 
mitted to so long without evolving some system of currency more in 
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accordance with the principles of justice and the general interests of so- 
ciety. The most casual observer will at once perceive that our present 
monetary system is substantially the same as formerly. The coins, of 
course, are smaller, but the principle is the same; we still value all other 
commodities by a fixed weight of metal, as the shekel, the as, or the pound. 
The use of the bank note is only another mode of depreciation by the 
substitution of credit for coin . The unlimited increase of money, whether 
of the metals or paper, must always increase the price of commodities, 
until it finally deranges all commercial transactions. The present bank- 
ing system is the necessary offspring or outgrowth of the fixed standard 
of value, and has been substantially in existence for about seven hundred 
years. 

The banks of Venice, Genoa, and Amsterdam have been termed banks 
of deposit, but in reality they were all banks of issue. 

These institutions originated in the acknowledged vices of the fixed 
standard of value. The coins being continually clipped and debased, both 
by governments and people, it was no wonder that banks of deposit be- 
came popular, and as the fixed standard enforced a constant superior in- 
crease of money, it was no wonder that the banks were at length tempted 
to reissue a portion of their deposits. Their riches and power for the 
time being, of course, made them famous in all commercial countries; but 
perhaps it would be now impossible to estimate how far they were re- 
sponsible for the present decayed state of some of those once flourishing 
cities in which they were formerly located. It would have been much 
better if the governments of those cities, while acting more honestly them- 
selves, had established a more effective police to have detected and punished 
the clippers and debasers of the coins, instead of instituting such baleful 
monopolies to absorb the capital of the various communities in which 
they were situated, to spread vice and poverty among the people. Bank- 
ing, at best, is only a choice of evils, and, like many other mere expedi- 
ents, it augments instead of destroying the evil it was intended to cure. 
No doubt the evils of a clipped, mixed, and worn currency were extremely 
great, and would have justified any expedient, innocent in itself, and if the 
banking system had ended where it began, in merely depositing the coin, 
and transferring it on the books of the bank from merchant to merchant, 
it would have prevented much of the evil which has since grown out of 
the system. But from a good begining, these institutions gradually be- 
came oppressive monopolies, and consequently injurious to the public weal. 
And no doubt, could we go minutely into the private history of their 
operations we should find sufficient reason, in connection with other causes, 
to conclude that the first germs of that poverty and wretchedness which 
still hangs like a funeral pall over those once flourishing cities, is traceable 
to the blighting influence of these monopolies. ♦ 

To begin, however, at the begining, we find that in the twelfth cen.ury 
the government of Venice took a forced loan from a certain number of 
the more wealthy merchants, but by a scheme, simple enough in itself, 
though quite worthy of the iogenuity of the founders of banking, they 
managed to keep the use of their money, while the people were taxed to 
pay the interest upon the loan. This profitable experience, however, was 
not lost upon either parties concerned, they both found a mine of wealth 
by continuing to rob the people of all the gold and silver imported into 
Venice. The bank and the government in future became one grand 
monopoly. 
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The government, as well as the bank, had found out that a certain 
amount of deposits were never withdrawn from the bank. They there* 
fore finally concluded that credit- could be wholly substituted for cash. 
By legal regulations the government forced all the money into the bank, 
allowing none to be withdrawn, but seizing the whole as a loan, without 
interest, to be wholly absorbed in its own expenditure. And whatever 
may be said by the admirers of banking about the wonderful efficiency 
and prosperity of this bank, whose creditors for many years had no power 
under any circumstances to demand payment in coin, there can be no 
doubt that great inconvenience and ruin to many often occurred from 
these dishonest regulations. 

In process of time, however, it was found absolutely necessary to change 
the system. A cash department was established, from which the deposits 
could be withdrawn at the pleasure or convenience of the owner. But 
the funds of this branch of the establishment were twice seized upon by 
the government, and specie payments were suspended for years together. 
This circumstance no doubt, would have been sufficient to have destroyed 
the credit of any bank situated in a community less wedded to the de- 
lusion of paper money than that of Venice, and whose interests had been 
less combined in one particular focus by the strong hand of arbitrary 
power. In the end, however, at the first approach of the invader, the 
illusion vanished, leaving only a confused remembrance of its former 
grandeur. And the only consolation left for the admirers of this stupen- 
dous system of fraud, appears to be found in the fact that Napoleon 
found not a cent in its vaults — debt was its only capital, which the iron 
hand of a despotic oligarchy could alone sustain. The once proud city of 
Venice is now only the melancholy wreck of what was once the greatest 
commercial city of the world. It stands as an example to all future genera- 
tions, of the folly, wickedness, and delusion of a false system of finance. 
Nothing else, in my opinion, would be sufficient to account for its present 
decayed and sinking condition. Other nations rapidly recovered from the 
shock of war; Venice alone sunk into commercial oblivion, and is inhabi- 
ted now only by a few fishermen and those who live upon the casual sup- 
port of strangers, attracted by curiosity to view the remains of her former 
greatness. We come now to the history of the banks of Genoa and 
Amsterdam. 

According to history, these banks were both forced into existence by 
the clipping, debasement, and the circulation of foreign coin, and for a 
time they were both, no doubt, honestly and successfully conducted. In 
the course of time, however, under the temptation of avast accumulation 
of funds, the Bank of Amsterdam betrayed her trust by loaning the de- 
posits, contrary to stipulation and practice, and without the consent and 
knowledge of the owners. The circumstances of the times disturbed com - 
raerce and the credit of the State, and the fraud being discovered, its 
credit sunk, never again to be revived. 

The Bank of Genoa was founded in 1407, and seemingly bore about 
the same relation to the government of the State as the Bank of England 
bears to that of Great Britain. Its capital was invested in the debts of 
the State, and was secured by the appropriation of taxes, but the govern- 
ment had no power to interfere with its arrangements, nor to 6eize its 
specie without its consent, as in the case of Venice. 

This Bank had a large paper circulation of various kinds and denomi- 
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nations, and appears to have been at different times in very straightened 
circumstances, as, upon more than one occasion, it was forced to issue bills 
upon deferred dividends. It did not, however, like the Bank of Venice, 
trade wholly upon moonshine — it held securities upon the lands, as well as 
upon the revenues of the State. But in this case, there is no more room 
for that extravagant laudation of the system, in which some writers have 
indulged, than there was in the case of the Bank of Venice. It was an 
overbearing monopoly, which, while it dictated to the government, sac- 
rificed the interests of the people without scruple to its own private in- 
terests. 

No doubt banks in the early ages of commerce were a great conveni- 
ence to the world, and ought to have been moderately well paid; but 
notwithstanding the received opinion, they added nothing to its capital 
beyond the convenience and facility of exchange. Their issues of paper, 
like the issues of paper everywhere, were a tax upon the people — a mere 
device to accumulate wealth for themselves. The people of course ad- 
mired their success, and, in their ignorance and simplicity, presumed that 
the banks had created it, instead merely of collecting it from their own 
pockets ; credit cannot increase nor create capital, it admits only of its use 
by parties other than the owners. 

The Bank of Hamburg has been established for nearly two hundred 
and fifty years. It is a bank of deposit only, and probably would have 
been conducted with uniform success but for one unsound principle of ac- 
tion : it lends its credit upon the pledge of jewels and plate. In 1857, 
when the monetary system of the whole world was deranged, this Bank 
suspended payment for a short interval, and was saved from the fate which 
overtook so many other institutions of the same kind, partly by a loan 
of silver from the Bank of Austria and partly by the interference of the 
government in its behalf, which interdicted or suspended the presentation 
of its notes in the bank for the period of three months. The Bank, of 
course, recovered from this slight shock to its credit, and is still a flourish- 
ing institution. This incident, however, is sufficient to show how danger- 
ous it is, even with the best intentions, to infringe, ever so slightly, the 
true commercial principle of requiring a present equivalent in exchange 
for every commodity. The credit system must always, at longer or shorter 
periods, entail a general loss upon the community. The banks of England 
and Scotland next claim our attention. They were both instituted about 
the close of the 17th century. 

The Bank of England loaned the whole of its capital to the govern- 
ment, and was allowed to issue paper in its stead. This was the begin- 
ning of the present system. 

The issues of paper were shortly carried to excess, as the Bank was 
very early in difficulties. The people looked upon its privileges with ex- 
treme jealousy, and the government to some extent appeared to share in 
the distrust — the first charter being granted only for twelve years. But 
the difficulties of the government continued to increase, and having once 
chartered the Bank, it seems never to have had the power, even if it had 
the wish, to withdraw its privileges; though it has no doubt, as far as 
possible, taken care to compensate itself for allowing the Bank to tax the 
people. 

The Bank suspended specie payments in the third year of its existence, 
and its notes fell to twenty per cent discount, while government obliga- 
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tions went to forty or fifty. The Bank continued to lend to the govern- 
ment at every renewal of its charter, and of course to make the best pos- 
sible bargain for itself. Its profits, however, soon became apparent, and 
its stock began to rise in the market. At the first renewal of the charter, 
notwithstanding its previous difficulties and the shortness of the period of 
its existence, its stock rose to fifteen per cent premium, and stands now, 
generally, at about 120 ; but this was the age of monopolies, of joint 
stock and bubble companies. 

The South Sea Company was instituted by act of Parliament about 
this time, for the purpose of relieving the government of a portion of its 
debts. The debts were taken into the stock of the company at six per 
cent interest, and the company were to have the exclusive privilege of 
trading to the South Sea — that is, along the coasts of South America, 
both east and west — which privilege had been secured by treaty with the 
Spanish Government. The company were to be the sole owners of the 
islands, towns, forts, etc., within the prescribed limits, and were to have 
the power to seize all persons, ships, etc., trading or attempting to trade 
within their jurisdiction. They had also the power to borrow money to 
any extent under their corporate seal, and at any rate of interest. This 
' company was the great competitor of the Bank of England for the pur- 
chase and consolidation of the national debts. 

The Bank offered at this time to the government a bonus of five millions 
of pounds for the privilege of purchasing all the debts previously con- 
tracted, for the purpose of adding them to the stock of the Bank, and 
also offered to the public an enormous price for that part of the debt 
called the long annuities , which had been previously purchased. But the 
South Sea Company prevailed, both with the government and the public; 
and while the act of Parliament was in progress to legalize these trans- 
actions, the stock of the company rose to 319 per cent. And in the next 
year (1720), when another subscription was opened for the purpose of 
giving a loan of two millions to the government, stock rose to 340. 

At this time the enthusiasm was so intense in favor of this company 
and, in consequence, it was so besieged for shares that it was agreed be- 
tween them and the government, that the company should purchase the 
irredeemable debt ; and the public were so anxious to obtain stock in the 
company that they deposited their securities before it was known at what 
price they would be taken. Stock rose immediately four or five hundred 
per cent, and in a fortnight it was nearly nine hundred. But to make 
short of the matter, stock finally rose, with premium attached for privi- 
lege of subscription, to nearly 1,400 per cent. In a few months, how- 
ever, it began to decline, and by the end of September, in the same year, 
the bonds were at twenty-five per cent discount, and this, notwithstand- 
ing that the directors had declared a dividend for the next half year of 
thirty-six per cent. 

In this speculating mania the stock of the East India Company also 
rose to 440, and Bank stock to 260 per cent; and, as might have been 
expected under such a plethora of paper money, bubble companies sprung 
up on every hand. Anderson, in his “History of Commerce,” collected 
the names of about eighty, and says he had no doubt many had been 
omitted. The following he gives as specimens of “ the madness of the 
hour 

“A company for the employment of poor artisans, and for furnishing 
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merchants with watches. Another for the insurance of roasters against 
losses sustained through the carelessness of servants.” It was no wonder 
that some wag should put the following satirical advertisement into onfc 
of the newspapers : 44 At a certain place (giving the name) on Tuesday 
next, books will be opened for the subscription of a two million stock for 
the purpose of operating an invention to melt down sawdust and chips, 
and to cast them into clean deal-boards, without knots or cracks.” 

Whether the advertiser obtained subscriptions the deponent saith not. 
Such was the rage for speculation within little more than twenty years 
after the institution of banking in England. 

Several of the directors of the South Sea Company were created baro- 
nets, and addresses were presented to them from all ranks of people for 
services rendered to the State, etc. But all this time the precious metals 
were leaving England in large quantities, and in the midst of all this ap- 
parent prosperity the bubble burst, attended by ail its ruinous consequen- 
ts. A few month after an act of Parliament was passed to wind up the 
affairs of the company ; the directors were accused of corruption and all 
other malpractices common in such cases. The public were much in favor 
of hanging a few of them, as an example to future swindlers in the same 
line of business, and the feelings of the people were so strong against 
them both in and out of Parliament, that they were not allowed to be 
heard in self-defense. Thus ended the first great financial crisis in Eng- 
land. 

In France, the celebrated John Law, who shares the credit of being 
the inventor of the present system of banking, was operating at the same 
time, but under a government whose power was less limited by the prin- 
ciples of law or equity. He brought abojit a similar crisis, but as his 
power was less trammelled the ruin he caused was more extensive. 

Law’s schemes were founded upon the same delusive idea, of creating 
wealth by the unlimited issues of paper money, and he operated with the 
same intentions of relieving the government of debt ; but he had one ad- 
vantage over his English cotemporaries: he had, at the same time, the 
undivided management of the Royal Bank and the Mississippi Company, 
and had, therefore, nothing to obstruct him in carrying out bis theory to 
the fullest extent, but the principles of natural law. 

It is hardly necessary to follow the various operations and schemes of 
Law, in the management of his company, nor the fluctuations, nor the 
fabulous prices to which the stock at one time attained ; suffice it say, that 
in these matters it was fully equal to its British cotemporary, and lasted 
about the same length of time, (twelve cr thirteen months): The whole 
nation, from the prince to the peasant, became stock-jobbers ; the public 
creditors, as well as all other creditors, were robbed of their all, and Law 
left France and died in poverty and obscurity — a fitting retribution for 
the ruin and misery he had brought upon others. 

These, then, are the legitimate results of an unlimited creation of 
money ; and all these results had transpired, and many more of like kind, 
in the experience of the English and Scotch banks, previous to the writing 
of the 44 Nature and Causes of the Wealth of Nations.” Verily, the as- 
sumption of Dr. Smith, that the capital of a country could be increased 
by the issuing of paper money , is almost unpardonable. We pass now 10 
the operation and experience of the Bank of England. 

As before stated, it suspended payment about three years after its first 
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charter, and at another time it descended to the expedient of paying six- 
pences to gain time and to weary out its creditors. Again, in 1793, the 
• J3ank had suddenly to contract its accustomed accommodation to the 
public, to save itself from discredit, and the consequence was, the failure 
of seventy country banks and thirteen hundred bankruptcies; and in 1797 
it suspended payment by act of Parliament. 

By this time England had become involved in war, and it was neces- 
sary that the government should borrow nearly sixty millions sterling to 
carry it on. This continued to absorb the means by which the Bank 
should have resumed its payments, and the suspension was continued from 
time to time, by parliamentary authority, for more than twentv years, and 
for the greater part of that period the currency was considerably below 
par. The depreciation varied according to the necessities of the govern- 
ment, as well as in relation to each of the metals, being sometimes greater 
upon gold than silver, and sometimes greater on silver than gold. The 
Variations between gold and silver was of course only the necessary os- 
cillations in value incident to all commodities, the production of which 
is dependent chiefly upon the varying facilities of nature. 

During this depreciation of Bank paper a singular discussion arose be- 
tween the believers in inconvertible paper money and the advocates of a 
metalic currency. One party believing, or pretending to believe, that the 
cause of the difference between the value of Bank paper and of gold and 
silver arose from the appreciation of the metals, and not from the depre- 
ciation of the paper. 

It is sufficiently singular that such a discussion should have arisen, but 
still more singular that it should have continued for any length of time 
without coming to a satisfactory conclusion, as seems to be assumed by 
some of the admirers of unlimited issues of inconvertible paper. No 
doubt evidence enough might have been found that it was the paper 
which had depreciated, and not the gold and silver that had increased in 
excbangable value. 

If the prices of those countries which were not immediately affected 
by the war had been examined, it would have been found that they bore 
no relation to the paper prices of England. And with respect to the 
prices of exports, it would have been seen that they were much lower when 
paid in gold in foreign countries than they had cost at home in paper, 
showing an apparent loss, instead of profit, which would have been suffi- 
ciently astounding, no doubt, to the uninitiated, and yet the merchants 
and manufacturers in the mean time grew rich. 

If the war caused a demand for gold it could not affect the expense of 
its production, nor could it alter its relative proportion to other commod- 
ites, except to depreciate its exchangable value, by causing an extra con- 
sumption of commodities other than gold. When we say that gold is 
dearer in one country than another we mean that other things are cheaper, 
as a commodity cannot vary in exchangable value with itself. It would 
be strange to say that an ounce of gold in one country would purchase 
an ounce and a-quarter in another. But the present condition of United 
States currency settles the question beyond dispute, if there are still any 
persons visionary enough to advocate the appreciation theory. No extra 
demand for gold can be said to have taken place through the operations 
of this war, as they have been entirely of a domestic character, and yet 
both our bank and government paper are at a discount of about thirty 
per cent. But to return to the British currency. 
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During the suspension of the Bank gold went entirely out of circula- 
tion and silver was materially increased in nominal value. Crown pieces, 
which had previously passed for five shillings, were first raised to five and 
six-pence, and afterwards to five and nine-pence, and finally disappeared 
altogether, with every shilling and six-pence at all approaching to full 
weight, leaving nothing in circulation but light, clipped, and worn coins. 
In 1811, and again in 1813, to supply the deficiency of silver change, the 
Bank issued coins called Bank tokens, and every large manufacturing 
firm in the United Kingdom issued copper tokens or tallys to pay their 
workpeople. 

This state of the currency continued until 1816, when the depreciation 
had been partially corrected by the withdrawal of some of the Bank of 
England paper, and the winding up, in consequence, of nearly one hun- 
dred country banks. The new silver coinage was somewhat reduced in 
weight, and was issued in exchange for the light, worn coins then in cir- 
culation, and the loss, if any, was borne by the government. Gash pay- 
ments were not resumed by the Bank, however, for nearly seven years 
after. 

In 1823 the Bank resumed specie payments, and the country banks 
still retained the privilege of issuing small notes, which the Bank of Eng- 
land was required to surrender. The country banks were not slow to fill 
up the gap made in the small-note currency, by the withdrawal of the 
one and two-pound notes of the Bank, and accordingly we find that in 
1824-5 another panic or crisis occurred which caused the failure of a 
great number of banks and great distress in the manufacturing districts. 
It was then suddenly found out that the Scotch or joint-stock bank sys- 
tem was the only system that could render possible an excessive circula- 
tion of paper without the evils of a forced contraction. In the end it 
proved, however, that this conceit was due only to the prudent manage- 
ment and long experience of the Scotch banks, and not to the system 
itself. 

The English joint-stock banks began to make their appearance in 1826, 
and they very shortly made their influence felt in the currency; but up 
to 1833 no apparent disturbance took place on account of the withdrawal 
from circulation of the one pound notes. In that year the country banks 
increased their issues from nve to ten millions, and the joint-stock basks, 
in the two following years, from two millions one hundred thousand to 
four millions three hundred thousand, while they knew all the time that 
the Bank of England was restricting its own accomodation to the public 
to prevent, as much as possible, the export of gold. The struggle finally 
ended in the crisis of 1837, which all the experience, prudence, and 
power of the Bank of England was unable to prevent. 

As usual under such circumstances, many of the private as well as the 
joint-stock banks failed, and several of the largest of the latter were 
wound up with the loss of the whole of their capital, and in many in- 
stances that did not clear their liabilities. 

This crisis also extended to the United States banks ; they had increased 
very rapidly just previous to the expiration of the charter of the National 
Bank in 1836. In a few years their number had increased three-fold, and 
their loans and discounts in a larger ratio. Flour rose to eleven or twelve 
dollars a barrel and pork to twenty six, and all other necessary articles in 
proportion. All the banks in the city of New York suspended payment 
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in one day, and nearly all the banks in the United States in less than a 
week; foreign exchange rose to twenty per cent premium, and the sus- 
pension continued for a year, and in the mean time the prices of all neces- 
sary commodities were extremely reduced. 

Again in the year 1839, the second United States bank, chartered by 
the State of Pennsylvania, failed, and three hundred and fifty more sus- 
pended payment, of which very few ever resumed. Years of low prices 
and despondency followed, the energies of the people being paralyzed by 
an overwhelming load of debt. But in the fall of 1842 and spring of 
1843 the demand for grain and breadstuff's in England was so great that 
we imported a balance of twenty-one millions in specie, which again grad- 
ually restored confidence and prosperity. 

In 1844 the Bank of England charter was again renewed for twenty 
years, and of course expires in 1804. The late Sir Robert Peel, one of 
the wisest and most upright of British statesmen, was then prime minis- 
ter, and believing in a sound unfluctuating currency, he did his best to 
prevent in future those oscillations so detrimental to the prosperity and 
happiness of the British people. To attain this desideratum he limited 
the issues of the Bank of England, as well as all the other banks of the 
United Kingdom. This measure, however, failed to prevent the recur- 
rence of the evils in question, and was consequently denounced both by 
ignorant and interested parties. The great mistake of the act appears to 
have been, that the principle of limitation was not efficiently carried out. 
The joint-stock banks should also have been prevented from attracting 
deposits and discounting commercial bills. This business can only be 
legitimately carried on upon the paid up capital of a company, such cap- 
ital being the limit of the accommodation. Banking upon deposits, as at 
present practiced, is only another mode of increasing the currency, pro- 
ducing precisely the same effect as the issuing of bank notes. In the 
year 185V three of the most successful of the metropolitan banks wielded 
a power of thirty-five millions of deposits upon a paid up capital of about 
two millions ; and they held these deposits and weathered the storm in 
spite of the Bank of England, and paid a dividend in the same year which 
averaged, for the three banks, twenty-two and-a-half per cent, and since 
that period two of these banks have continued to make dividends nearly 
if not quite equal to those just stated. The value of their stock in the 
market ranges, at present, from three hundred and sixty to four hundred 
per cent. We need hardly say that these profits are not the legitimate 
profits of commerce : they are obtained by the monopolizing or concen- 
trating power of the joint-stock principle. At the adoption of the next 
Bank charter some remedy must be found to neutralize or destroy this 
neutralizing power of the joint-stock banks, or the currency of Great 
Britain wiH be just as liable to expansion and fluctuation as heretofore. 
No bank must be allowed to pay interest on deposits, and if necessary the 
joint-stock banks must be suppressed in London altogether. 

It will be inferred from this that the act of 1844 was ineffective to pre- 
vent an undue increase of the British currency. In 1847 another mone- 
tary crisis occurred, partly from the failure of the crops in Ireland, but 
chiefly from the undue increase of the currency. 

In the seven years ending in 1848, two hundred and fifty millions ster- 
ling had been pledged to the construction of railways, and the shares of 
the leading lines had been run up to two hundred and fifty per cent. By 
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the middle of October, however, the highest had come down to its origi- 
nal value, and many to sixty per cent below par. The average fall of 
twelve of the leading lines was 64£ per cent, and the rest could not have 
been disposed of gratis. 

At this time the banks of the United States escaped any material de- 
rangement, as the foreign exchanges were in favor of the country, owing 
to the failure of crops and high price of food in Europe. We commence 
now a new financial era. 

(To bo continued ) 


RAILWAY TRAYEL IN ENGLAND— ITS INCONVENIENCES AND DANGERS. 

The following taken from a late English paper possesses a little too much 
of the tragic to be agreeable. Why our beloved cousins should . persist in 
locking people up in a small box, without the possibility of communicating 
with any one outside of it, when traveling on a railway is more than we 
can comprehend. We trust that this bit of experience will lead them to 
adopt some of our Yankee modern improvements : 

44 A Mr. McLean and a Mr. Worland, took seats in a second-class car- 
riage, by the Friday night express, from Liverpool to London. In the same 
compartment were a moody looking Irishman and an elderly woman. He 
now and again talked to himself somewhat fiercely, and seemed to be 
threatening an invisible foe. Mr. McLean and Mr. Worland glanced at 
him, and then continued in friendly chat Now, it happened that the man 
had been insane, and was rapidly growing insane again. A wild notion 
was fast acquiring the strength of a fixed idea. The two men, in familiar 
chat, were thieves planning how they could rob him, and he was resolving 
to be first in the field. As soon as the train had left Bletchley, the maniac 
drew a knife, and stabbed Mr. Worland in the head. He drew back his 
arm to repeat the stroke, when Mr. McLean, who seems to have had his 
wits about him, knocked him back into his seat. Springing up, the ma- 
niac made another dash at the now insensible Worland ; but here he was 
foiled again by McLean, who gripped his throat and his armed hand, and 
a close combat began. All the time the train flew rapidly through the 
country. The woman sitting near the other window had done all she could 
to alarm the driver, by wasting her screams on the morning air, and now 
lay insensible from the effect of terror. The madman drew the blade of his 
knife through the fingers of McLean, and thrust with it wildly. Worland 
had now regained his senses, And he at once entered into the combat, get- 
ting behind the madman, and throwing him down. The maniac's yells 
were louder than those of the woman ; they were continuous, but neither 
guard nor driver heard them. For 40 long miles this scene lasted, seen by 
none except those engaged in the strife ; until a ticket-collector, hastily 
opening the door, saw the two gashed and haggard men bending over the 
exhausted roadman on the blood-stained floor.” 
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COMMERCIAL LAW. No. 6. 


THE STATUTE OP FRAUDS. 

Or ITS PURPOSE AND GENERAL PROVISIONS. 

The Statute of Frauds, so called, was passed in the 29th year of 
Charles II. (1677) for the purpose of preventing frauds and perjuries, by 
requiring in many cases written evidence of a contract. It is very gene- 
rally in force in this country ; but none of the various statutes of the 
different States copy the English statute exactly, and no two of them agree 
exactly in all their provisions. They do, however, agree substantially ; 
and we shall give in this article the prevailing and nearly universal rules 
for the construction and application of this statute. It is often of verr 
great importance in commercial transactions. Those provisions which 
especially relate to commercial law are contained in the fourth and seven- 
teenth sections. 

By the fourth section, it is enacted that 44 no action shall be brought 
whereby to charge any executor or administrator, upon any special promise, 
to answer damages out of his own estate; or whereby to charge the de- 
fendant, upon any special promise, to answer for the debt, default, or mis- 
carriages of another person ; or to charge any person upon any agree- 
ment made upon consideration of marriage ; or any contract for sale of 
lands, tenements, or hereditaments, or any interest in or concerning them ; 
or upon any agreement that is not to be performed within the space of 
one year from the making thereof; unless the agreement, upon which 
such action shall be brought, or some memorandum or note thereof, shall 
be in writing, and signed by the party to be charged therewith, or some 
other person thereunto by him lawfully authorized.” 

By the seventeenth section, it is enacted that 44 no contract for the sale 
of any goods, wares, and merchandises, for the price of £10 sterling, or 
upwards, shall be allowed to be good, except the buyer shall accept part 
of the goods so sold, and actually receive the same, or give something in 
earnest to bind the bargain, or in part of payment, or that some note or 
memorandum in writing of the said bargain be made and signed by the 
parties to be charged by such contract, or their agents thereunto lawfully 
authorized.” 

The second and fifth clauses of the fourth section, and the whole of the 
eeventeenth, relate to our present subject. The second clause prevents an 
oral guaranty from being enforced at law ; but if money be paid on one, 
it cannot be recovered back. 

OF A PROMISE TO PAT THE DEBT OF ANOTHER. 

Such a promise, although in writing, is not valid without a considera- 
tion; as we have already stated and illustrated in the article on Guaranty. 
And this necessity, and difficulty of distinguishing in many cases between 
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an original promise, which need not be in writing, and a collateral pro- 
mise, which must be in writing, has caused much litigation. By an origi- 
nal promise is meant a man’s promise to pay his own debt ; a collateral 
promise is a promise to pay the debt of another man. If it be an origi- 
nal promise, it is not within the statute, and need not be in writing ; but 
if it be a collateral promise, or a promise for another, it is within the 
statute. By the phrase within the statute , is meant that the promise is 
such as the statute applies to ; and such a promise must be in writing, 
and signed by the party whom it is sought to charge upon the promise. 

The best rules to determine whether there be a sufficient consideration, 
and also whether the promise be collateral and within the statute, or 
original , and so out of the statute, are those : 1. Where the guaranty is 
made at the same time with the original promise, and is an essential cause 
of the credit given to the original promisor, that credit is a consideration 
for the collateral promise. 2. Where the guaranty is given after the 
original promise is completed and credit given, there must be a new con- 
sideration for the guaranty. 3. If, after the new promise is given, the 
original promisor remains liable, and there is no liability on the part of 
the guarantor other than what arises from his guaranty, this is a collateral 
promise, and is generally within th6 provisions of the statute, and must 
be in writing. 

It is indeed very often difficult to say whether the promise of one to 
pay for goods delivered to another is an original promise, as to pay for 
one’s own goods, or a promise to pay the debt or guaranty the promise of 
him to whom the goods are delivered. The question may always be said 
to be : To whom did the seller give , and was authorized to give , credit ? 
This question the jury will decide, upon consideration of all the facts, un- 
der the direction of the court. If a seller sues one to whom he did not 
deliver the goods, on the ground that this other promised to pay for them, 
then the question is, Did this other promise to pay for them as for his 
own^oods? for then the promise need not be in writing. Or did he 
promise to pay for them as for the goods of the party receiving them ? 
and then it is a promise to pay the debt of another, and must be in writ- 
ing. If, on examination of the books of the seller, it appears that he 
charged the goods to the party who received them, it will be difficult, if 
not impossible, for him to maintain that he sold them to the other party. 
But if he charged them to this other, such an entry would be good evi- 
dence, and, if confirmed by circumstances, strong evidence that this party 
was the purchaser. But it cannot be conclusive ; for the party not re- 
ceiving the goods may always prove, if he can, that he was not the buyer, 
and that he promised only as surety for the party who was the buyer; 
and, consequently, that his promise cannot be enforced if not in writing. 
And, in general, in determining this question, the court will always look 
to the actual character of the transaction, and the intention of the parties. 

The courts, both in England and in America, have often endeavored to 
illustrate this question. Thus, in an early English case, the court said : 
“ If two come to a shop, and one buys, and the other, to gain him credit, 
promises the seller, 4 If he does not pay you, I will,’ this is a collateral 
undertaking, and void, without writing, by the Statute of Frauds. But 
if he says, ( Let him have the goods, I will be your paymaster,’ this is an 
undertaking as for himself, and he shall be intended to be the very buyer, 
and the other to act but as his servant.” So, in a case in Maryland, the 
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court said : 44 If B gives credit to C for goods sold and delivered to him, 
on the promise of A to 4 see him paid/ or 4 to pay for them if C should 
not/ in that case it is the immediate debt of C, for which an action will 
lie against him, and the promise of A is a collateral undertaking to pay 
that debt, he being only liable as a surety. But where the party under- 
taken for is under no original liability, the promise is an original under- 
taking of the party promising, and binding upon him without being in 
writing. Thus, if B furnishes goods to C, on the express promise of A 
to pay for them, as if A says to him, ‘Let C have goods to such an 
amount, and I will pay you/ and the credit is given to A, in that case C 
being under no liability, there is nothing to which the, promise of A can 
be collateral ; but A being the immediate debtor, it is his original under- 
taking, and not a promise to answer for the debt of another ;” and there- 
fore need not be in writing. 

If a promise or undertaking be once shown to be original , and not 
collateral, as we have endeavored to explain and illustrate those terms, it 
can never be brought within the operation of the statute; that is, it never 
needs to be in writing. This is a rule to which there is no exception that 
we are aware of. But the converse does not hold universally. For, 
though it is generally true, as we hav& said, that collateral promises are 
within the statute, and therefore must be in writing, there are in the books 
several cases of collateral promises to which it has been held that the 
statute did not apply. Many attempts have been made to discover a 
principle which would explain all these cases, and serve as a test in the 
future for distinguishing those collateral promises which are, from those 
which are not, within the statute. Chief Justice Kent stated the prin- 
ciple thus: 44 When the promise to pay the debt of another arises out of 
some new and original consideration of benefit or harmr, moving between 
the newly contracting parties, it is not within the statute.” But this will 
scarcely explain all the cases, though it may most of them. We should 
prefer to state the distinction thus. Whenever the main purpose and ob- 
ject of the promisor is not to answer for another, but to subserve some 
purpose of his own, his promise is not within the statute, although it may 
be in form a promise to pay the debt of another, and although the per- 
formance of it may incidentally have the effect of extinguishing the 
liability of another. 

If there be an oral promise to pay the debt of another, and also to do 
some other thing, this last can be enforced at law, if this other thing, and 
so much of the promise as relates to it, can be severed from the debt of 
the other and the promise relating to that debt; for although that promise 
must be in writing, the other may be oral. 

OF AN AGREEMENT NOT TO BE PERFORMED WITHIN A TEAR. 

Under the fifth clause in the fourth section, it is held that an agree- 
ment which may be performed within the year is not affected by the statute, 
as the words, 44 that is not to be performed within one year,” do not apply 
to an agreement which, when made, was, and by the parties was under- 
stood to be, fairly capable of complete execution within a year, without 
the intervention of extraordinary circumstances — although in point of 
fact its execution was extended much beyond the year. So where one 
agreed orally, for one guinea, to give another a number of guineas on the 
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day of his marriage, it was held that this promise was not within the 
statute, that is, not one which the statute required to be in writing, be- 
cause he might be married within a year, and the promisor was therefore 
bound by it. So where one agreed orally never to go into the staging 
business in a certain place, as this contract could last only while the 
promisor lived, and he might die within a year, he was held to be bound 
by it. 


OF THE ACCEPTANCE OF A THING BOLD. 

Under the exceptional clause in the seventeenth section, 44 unless the 
buyer shall accept and actually receive the same,” it is clear that a mere 
delivery is not enough, without a distinct acceptance by the buyer. 

But anything would amount to a delivery and acceptance, which was 
intended to be so, and was received as such, and which actually put the 
goods within the reach and power of the buyer. The symbolical de- 
liveries before mentioned, as the delivery of the key of a warehouse, or an 
entry in the books of the warehouse-keeper, or indorsement and delivery 
of a bill of lading, or even of a receipt, in many cases, or a delivery of a 
part of one whole, without the intention of separating it from the rest, 
are sufficient. But some of many distinct and severable things may be 
delivered without this operating as a delivery of the rest; nor is the de- 
livery of a sample sufficient, unless it be delivered as a part of the thing 
sold. The subject of delivery has been considered in the article on Sales. 

If the buyer receives the goods, but reserves the right of returning them 
and rescinding the sale if they are not satisfactory, or as represented, this 
we should hold to be a conditional acceptance, which does not suffice to 
take the case out of the requirement of the statute, until this right is ex- 
tinguished by lapse of time or otherwise, or given up ; for until then 
there is no definite and certain acceptance. 

44 Earnest” must be given and received as such to make the sale valid 
under that clause of the statute. 44 Earnest” is a payment of a part as a 
symbol for the whole, and the part-payment must be actual payment, and 
not a mere agreement that something else, as a discharge of an existing 
debt, shall be taken as part-payment. 

OF THE FORM AND SUBJECT-MATTER OF THE AGREEMENT. 

The 44 agreement” must be in writing; but generally, in this country 
the writing need not contain or express the consideration, which may be 
proved otherwise. Nor need it be all on one piece of paper. For it is 
sufficient if on several pieces, as in several letters, which, however, relate 
to one and the same business, and may fairly be read together as the state- 
ment of one transaction. 

The 44 signature ” may be in any part of the paper — the beginning, mid- 
dle, or end, except in those of our States in which the statute has the 
word 44 subscribed ” instead of 44 signed ;” in which case it should be in the 
usual place at the bottom. If the name and the agreement b $ printed, it 
is sufficient ; hence, a printed shop-bill, with the name of the seller, as 
usual, at the beginning, if delivered to the buyer, is generally sufficient to 
charge the seller in an action for refusing to deliver the goods. 

Shares in railroad companies, in manufacturing companies, and, we think, 
in all corporations and joint-stock companies, are 44 goods, wares, or mer- 
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chandises,” within the statute, in this country, and an agreement for their 
purchase and sale must here be in writing, although it is held otherwise 
in England. 

We think that a contract for an article not now the seller’s, or not ex- 
isting, and which must therefore be bought or manufactured before it can 
be delivered, will also be within the statute, and must be in writing, if the 
article may be procured by the selier by purchase from any one, or manu- 
factured by himself at his choice, the bargain being, in substance as well 
as form, only that the seller shall, on a certain day, deliver certain articles 
to the buyer for a certain price. But if the bargain be rather that the 
one party shall make a certain article, and deliver it to the other party, 
who shall thereupon pay him for his materials, skill, and labor, this is not 
a contract of or for sale, but an agreement to hire and pay for work 
and labor, or to employ that party in a certain way ; and it is not within 
the Statute of Frauds, as a contract for the sale of goods, wares, or mer- 
chandises. 

The operation of the statute in the clauses we have considered, is not 
to avoid the contract, but only to inhibit and prevent actions from being 
brought upon it. In all other respects, it is valid. Thus, if A says, 44 In 
consideration of a promise from B to C to work for him two years, I will 
do so and so,” and, when called up to do what he promised, says his 
promise was void, because B’s promise to C was within the Statute of 
Frauds, and was not in writing, and was therefore void — the answer is, 
that B’s promise is not void, but is perfectly good as a consideration for 
A’s promise/ although no action can be maintained on B’s promise. 

It may be further remarked, that the operation of the statute has been 
always limited to such contracts as have not been executed in any sub- 
stantial part, and therefore remain wholly executory. For if they have 
been executed substantially in good part, they are binding, although only 
oral. 

In Massachusetts, the Statute of Frauds also provides (3d section) that 
no action shall be brought to charge any person upon, or Dy reason of, any 
representation or assurance made concerning the character, conduct, credit, 
ability, trade, or dealings of any other person, unless it be made in writ- 
ing, and signed by the party to be charged. And there are provisions 
substantially similar to this in the statutes of Maine and Vermont. 

The “JClO” mentioned in the first section, is from thirty to fifty dol- 
lars in different States. 


DISCOVERT OF NEW AND VERT RICH GOLD MINES. 

By telegraph under date of August 15th, accounts come via Los Ange- 
los, of the discovery of a very rich and extensive gold mining region in the 
San Francisco Mountains, lying east of the Colcfrado river. The La Paz 
and other recently formed mining companies on the Colorado have been 
deserted for new mines. The latter are described as a new California. 
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CHINA TRADE FOR 1 8 62. 


We take the following excellent review of the China Trade for 1862, 
from advance sheets of the New York Chamber of Commerce Report. It 
was prepared by the leading East India house in this city : 

At the end of 1861 the stock of tea in importers hands in this market 
was as follows : 


Stock on hand in 1 861 pounds 

Receipts from Janaary 1st to Decem- 
ber 81st, 1862 

Total pounds 

Stock in hands of importers Decem- 
ber 21st, 1862 

Apparent consumption in 1862 

“ “ 1861 

“ “ 1860 


Green. 

1,028,790 

Black. 

1,488,648 

Japan. 

86,920 

Total. 

2,644,268 

14,002,262 

17,284,467 

756,946 

81,998,664 

16,026,042 

18,718,016 

798,866 

84,687,922 

8,686,270 

6,126,270 

426,120 

9,087,660 

11,490,772 

10,894,476 

16,298,440 

18,691,746 

19,142,128 

18,648,669 

887,746 

478,418 

816,806 

26,449,262 

80,010,022 

80,162,885 


These figures show a decrease in consumption from the previous year of 
4,560,760 lbs., and about the same difference as compared with 1860. The 
range of prices for 1862, with those of December, 1860 .and 1861, are 
given in the table below : 





Hyson 

Gunpowder 




Souohong 




Young 

6kln and 

and 




and 



Hyson. 

Hyson. 

Twankay. 

Imperial. 

Japan. 

Oolong.- 

Oongou. 

▲nkol. 

Jan... 

70 a 100 

75 a 105 

58 a 86 

72 a 105 

60 a 80 

57 a 

85 

88 a 65 

35 a 50 

Feb 

75 a 100 

80 a 105 

65 a 85 

80 a 105 

55 a 80 

60 a 

85 

40 a 65 

40 a 50 

March 80 a 108 

80 a 110 

65 a 85 

82 a 112 

66 a 80 

67 a 

80 

88 a 65 

40 ft 48 

April 70 a 100 

70 a 108 

65 a 80 

80 a 112 

65 a 80 

50 a 

95 

87 a 66 

87 a 46 

May 

70 a 106 

70 a 108 

65 a 80 

80 a 115 

65 a 80 

60 a 

96 

86 a 66 

35 a 45 

June 

66 a 10O 

65 a 108 

60 a 80 

75 a 115 

65 a 80 

50 a 100 

85 a 55 

82 a 45 

July 

65 a 105 

65 a 110 

50 a 80 

75 a 115 

65 a 80 

50 a 100 

85 a 55 

32 a 48 

Aug. 

65 a 105 

66 a 110 

50 a 80 

75 a 116 

65 a 80 

50 a 100 

85 a 55 

82 a 48 

Sept 

70 a 100 

65 a 105 

58 a 75 

76 a 110 

60 a 80 

55 a 

90 

88 a 65 

86 a 48 

Oct 

70 a 110 

60 a no 

55 a 80 

76 a 115 

60 a 85 

58 a 

90 

38 a 65 

85 a 56 

Nov. 

75 a 110 

66 a 110 

58 a 80 

80 a 120 

65 a 85 

62 a 

95 

45 a 75 

37 a 55. 

Dec. 

75 a 110 

65 a 110 

58 a 80 

82 a 120 

65 a 85 

62 a 

95 

45 a 75 

87 a 55 

“ ’61 76 a 93 

78 a 95 

58 a 70 

70 a 95 

48 a 72 

65 a 

80 

88 a 65 

85 a 45 

“ ’60 36 a 60 

85 a 58 

83a4G 

86 a 66 


80 a 

60 

26 a 43 

15 a 23 


We add thereto the following statement, showing the average advance 
on the various descriptions of tea during the year 1862 over the average 
prices of 1861 ; also, the average prices for the month of December, 1861 
and 1862. A comparison of these figures proves how large the fluctua- 
tions have been during the periods named : 
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AVERAGE MARKET PRICE TOR TEAS DURING THE TEARS 1861 AND 1862. 


Hyson 

Young Hyson 

Hyson Skin and Twankay. 
Gunpowder and Imperial. . 

Oolong 

Souchong and Congou 

AnkoL . . . 

Japan, uncolored 


1861. 

186!. 

Advanee. 

59c. 

90c. 

81c. 

69 

88 

29 

48 

68 

20 

62 

96 

84 

51 

76 

24 

86 

52 

16 

22 

48 

21 

54 

72 

18 


AVERAGE MARKET PRICE FOR TRA8 IN THE MONTH OF DEO., 1861, AND DEO, 1862. 


Hyson. 

Young Hyson 

Hyson Skin and Twankay 
Gunpowder and Imperial. 

Oolong 

Souchong and Oongou, . . . 

Ankoi 

Japans, uncolored 


1861. 

1861. 

Advan< 

84c. 

92a 

8a 

84 

87 

8 

64 

69 

5 

82 

101 

19 

67 

78 

11 

51 

60 

9 

40 

46 

6 

60 

75 

15 


In the above tables we give the range of prices for all qualities of each 
kind of tea, instead of confining ourselves to the cargo grade, as was the 
case in our last report. 

The great and rapid increase in the value of tea during the first of these 
periods has already in our previous issue, been traced to its principal cause, 
that of the duty of 15 cents per pound imposed by Congress on all descrip- 
tions of tea, an$ which was raised to 20 cents per pound by the act ap- 
proved 24th December, 1861. Subsequently the apprehension that this 
rate of duty might be further augmented, produced a speculative feeling in 
the market, and the season of 1862 opened with an active business. There 
appeared, however, as time went on, no disposition on the part of Congress 
to add to the duty already fixed by law, yet such influence as the prospect 
of a permanent tariff may have exercised over the minds of buyers was lost 
sight of in the more important circumstance of a change in the value of 
our currency, which at this period began to manifest itself. 

Early in January gold was at a premium of four per cent, and the rate 
of sterling exchange 114 to 115 per cent; simultaneously the value of mer- 
chandise generally was enhanced, and as a rule it has followed the course 
of gold, only maintaining comparative steadiness during the more violent 
fluctuations of this metal. With respect to Green tea it may, however, be 
noted, that the question of supply has had its bearing on the market. Cer- 
tain causes were assigned in our last report for the deficiency that then pre- 
vailed, and these causes have continued to operate in checking, to a consid- 
erable degree, the export of Green teas from China. The difficulties of 
transit, and the destruction of produce consequent upon the rebellion, to- 
gether with the generally reported short crop, all have combined to put our 
markets, from time to time, in an excited condition, and to cause extreme 
prices to be paid for certain qualities, such as have not, we believe, been 
known before since tea became free of duty. Hyson and Young Hyson 
brought $1 10 ; Hyson Skin and Twankay, 85 cents; and Gunpowder and 
Imperial, $1 20. 

The Black tea trade presents no new or remarkable feature. The closing 
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prices of the year exceed those of December, 1801, only by the difference 
in exchange, and the stock is largely in excess of that period. 

Japan sorts have been dealt in to a considerable extent. The taste for 
them is on the increase, but from their high cost they have not taken the 
place of the China Greens so largely as had been anticipated. The charac- 
teristics of this tea are a close resemblance to the finest Green tea of China, 
styled Moyune, from which, however, it differs in one essential particular, 
that it is free from coloring matter, and although not deficient in strength, 
it possesses great delicacy and softness of fiavor. 

The u Benefactor ” brought the first Japan teas that came direct to this 
port. She sailed from Yokohama in October, 1862, but the time of her 
arrival excludes her cargo from our annual estimates. 

The offerings at auction of sound teas, in 1862, were very small, com- 
pared with previous years, reaching in all but four sales ; and from these 
portions of the catalogues were withdrawn, notwithstanding that the prices 
bid were fully up to those obtained at private sale. This diminution of 
public sales is owing in a considerable degree to high rates, accompanied 
by a strong speculative feeling, together with a growing indisposition on 
the part of jobbers to carry heavy stocks. The sales of damaged or stained 
teas were unusually large and at good prices. In many instances sound 
value was realized. As near an estimate as we can procure would show 
the following aggregate : 


Black packages 

Green 

Japan 


23,395 

14,841 

801 


Total packages 


38,537 


Raw Silk has only slightly fallen off in quantity from the year just pre- 
ceding, but compared with previous years the decrease is large. 


The importation was in 1858 

44 44 1869 

“ 44 1860. 

44 44 1861 

44 44 1862 

The latter consisted of — 

Taysaam, from China direct 

Canton, re-reeled 44 

Japan, direct from China 

Tsatlees and Taysaams, from London, entered 
as 769 packages, containing 


. 5,675 cases and bales. 

6,777 

M it 

8,181 

«i it 

8,403 

it tt 

2,870 

(l « 

374 bales, 

89,270 lbs. 

624 cases, 

31,200 44 

88 bales, 

8,000 44 

1,284 bales, 

136,540 44 


Total 2,370 packages 215,010 lbs. 

Valued here, including cost, charges and exchange, at $1,082,000. 

From this it will be seen that more than half of the receipts came via 
Ehgland, in spite of the duty of ten per cent. This is attributable to the 
small supply received direct, and to the moderate prices in the London 
market, enabling shipments to be made with good chance of profit even at 
increased cost. Importation through the same channel is likely to continue, 
inasmuch as the discriminating duty of ten per cent has been removed for 
two years, from the 3d March, 1863, so that now raw silk, the product of 
countries beyond the Cape of Good Hope, is exempt from duty when imr 
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ported from places this side of the Cape. Under this change of the tariff 
continuous supplies of silk may be expected from England whenever cnr 
market shall offer inducement. 


The following table shows the prices for the year : 


China. Jan. 1,18*3. June 80, 18*2. Sept 30, I860, 

Tsatleea. $5 50 a $6 00 $5 60 a $6 00 

Taytaams 4 00 a 6 60 4 60 a 6 60 $6 00 a $7 00 

Canton, re-reeled 4 76 a 6 00 6 00 a 6 60 6 60 a 6 00 

Japan 4 26 a 6 60 4 76 a 6 26 


Dae. 31, 1863. 
$7 25 a *8 00 
6 26 a 7 60 
6 60 a 6 76 
8 00 a 9 00 


These prices have risen still higher as we write ; but it must be borne in 
mind that the advance is only sympathetic with the rate of exchange on 
England. 

The expectations formed of Japan silk have been fully realized, its qual- 
ity answering the purpose of manufactures, on the average, equally as well 
as the Chinese, and, for some objects surpassing it. It has more body and 
evenness of thread than the Chinese article, and approaches very nearly 
the European raw silks. Indeed, those descriptions of Japan silk, styled 
Maybash and Eda, are held to be superior to some of the Italian, and bring, 
accordingly, higher prices in the London market. In short, the general 
quality of the Japan product is available for all the purposes at present 
known to this branch of industry in the United States. 

Manufacturers have done a good business during the past year, and 
have participated in the general rise of merchandise consequent upon the 
condition of our currency. Their product has been, chiefly, sewings and 
twist ; but considerable attention has been given to weaving ribbons and 
piece goods — the former, on quite an increased scale ; the latter, more re- 
stricted, owing to the high cost of the raw material. Nevertheless, weav- 
ers are now turning out Foulard silks in great perfection, and prepara- 
tions are being made for a more extensive production of Pongees and 
dress goods, when raw silk shall have fallen sufficiently below its present 
value to promise larger remuneration to the manufacturer than that which 
could fairly be expected under prevailing conditions. In addition to these 
uses, silk is being largely mixed with worsted for clothing purposes. 


Silk Piece Goods . — The extensive trade in this description of goods, 
that was carried on in former years, has dwindled to insignificant propor- 
tions, as will be seen by consulting the following table. The decline is at- 
tributable, in the first instance, to the large stock that had accumulated in 
the market, inflicting severe loss on the importer, and naturally forbidding 
further importation — subsequently to the competition of French and Eng 
lish Foulards, which grew formidable, and finally to the home manufac- 
ture of this article proving successful beyond the expectations of dealers- 
Through these various causes may be traced the striking contrast exhibited 
below : 


Importation of Silk 

Pongees. 

Nankin 

Pongees. 

Hdka. 

Sarsnets. 

Levan- 

tines. 

Damask. 

Sen- 

chans. 

Goods, from— 

Pieces. 

Pieces. 

Pieces. 

Piece?. 

Pieces. 

Pieces. 

Pieces. 

Jan. 1868, to June, 1869, 

82,710 

29,660 

4,884 

6,220 

.... 


• • • • 

44 1869. to 14 1860, 

60,012 

28,005 

16,642 

14,160 

460 

75 

100 

M I860, to * 1861, 

40,602 

.... 

1,626 

8,292 

600 

120 

100 

“ 1861, to 44 1862, 

2,728 

.... 

.... 

100 

100 

• • • • 


1 June to 81 Dec.) 1862, 

7,660 

.... 

600 

776 

.... 

• • • • 

• • • • 
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Crape Shawls and Scarfs — Which in 1 852-’8 reached the heavy ag- 
gregate of 322,594, were reduced, in 1861-2, to 17,304. The bulk of 
those was composed of low-priced colored goods, intended chiefly for ex- 
portation to Spanish markets. 

# 

Semng Silk — From an importation of 300 piculs, about 40,000 lbs., in 
1858-’59 fell rapidly off, and the quantity shipped hither since that date is 
scarcely worthy of note, the home manufacture having driven it out of the 
market 

Mailing . — This article exhibits less discrepancy in point of quantity, and 
stands as follows, for the series of years adopted for comparison, viz : 


Jane, 1858, to June, 1859, 68,411 rolls. 

44 1859, - 41 1860, 46,688 14 

44 1860, 44 44 1861, 40,198 44 

44 1861, 44 44 1862, 6,782 44 

1st Jane to 81st December, 1862, 22,442 44 


Doubtless the supply has been in excess of the demand, as a large pro- 
portion of the consumption of former years was in the South. At the same 
time, under the influence of a disturbed currency, prices have ruled high, 
and while the quotation for 4-4 white in January, 1862, was 20c., in De- 
cember of the same year it rose to 27c. per yard, and at a later period 
reached 35c. 

Fire Crackers have come forward in irregular supply, but the importa- 
tion of the last season is comparatively large, and prices have fluctuated 
between 81 80 and $1 50. 


Jane 1, 1868, to June 1, 1859 147,111 boxes. 

44 1, 1869, 44 44 1, 1860, 218,104 44 

44 1,1860,“ •* 1, 1861, 186,589 44 

44 1, 1861, 44 44 1, 1862 87,154 44 

Jane 1, to December 81, 1862, 96,175 44 


Palm Leaf Fans . — This article, from a large accumulation of stock, be- 
came almost unsaleable for many months, nor was there any prospect of. 
improvement until the very low prices at which the goods were held in- 
duced speculative buyers to eater the market, and considerable purchases 
were made at $5 per case ; subsequently the gold movement took place, 
causing a rise in the value of the article to 815 per case, leaving, however, 
a great surplus stock still on hand. 

Cassia has been largely dealt in the past year, at generally advancing 
prices, caused, in the first instance, by the duty of 15c. per pound, and sub- 
sequently by the course of exchange. In January the current value of the 
article was 28c., and in December 42c. The stock now held is estimated 
by some dealers to be about 200,000 mats. The importation has been as 
follows : 


Jane 1, 1858, to Jane 1, 1859, 11,726 piculs, — 1,568,466 pounds. 

44 1, 1859, 44 44 1, 1860, 6,676 44 — 890,188 

44 1, 1860, 44 44 1, 1861, 6,427 44 — 728,600 44 

14 1, 1861, 44 44 l, 1862, 5,881 44 — 784,188 44 

Jane 1 to 81st December, 1862, 2,975 44 — 896,666 44 
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Camphor ; which has ceased to be imported from 1858 to 1860, was, 
in 1860-1861, shipped to the extent of 525 piculs, ■«» 70,000 pounds, 
in 1861-1862, “ “ “ 675 41 — 90,000 44 

June 1 to 31st Dec., 1862, 44 243 44 — 32,400 44 

Prices have fluctuated, being in January 57£c. per lb., and in December 
90c. Stock here is moderate. 

Straw Hate and Braid , after having been neglected for a long period, 
and reduced to a merely nominal value in this market, have again become 
articles of considerable importance. The importation of the past year has 
been several thousand packages of hats and braids, which have all been 
sold at highly remunerative prices. 

Of the miscellaneous imports from China there is no article worthy of 
special notice except cotton. This has been sent over in limited quantities, 
and owing to the dearth of our Southern staple, has commanded ready 
sales, at prices on the average about 20 per cent below American sorts. It 
does not appear to have been sufficiently tried to fix its position relatively 
to American and other kinds, but a prejudice exists against it among our 
manufacturers on account of its short staple, to which they are unused. 
This difficulty being better understood in England, the cotton there has 
been more largely taken, and the supplies are likely to be increased. The 
loss in the picker is said to be small, as compared with India cotton, but in 
the further processes of manufacture this gain is offset by the increased loss 
in flying and breakage. The future of this article will be more readily 
solved in the English market than with us, as its importation there has been 
on a scale sufficiently large to allow a fair test , but already it is estimated 
by some as taking rank with the best India qualities. 

In our last notice of the exports from the United States to China we had 
to record a large decrease in cotton goods, as compared with previous years, 
and we assigned reasons for expecting a further diminution of this impor- 
tant item. We were not, however, fully prepared for the total cessation of 
shipments that ensued. During the year 1862, not a piece of domestic 
cotton goods was exported to China. On the contrary, some considerable 
• parcels of the stock held in that country by American houses were returned 
to this port and to San Francisco. The reasons for this reversal of the order 
of trade are obvious, in the scarcity of the raw material, and the consequent 
high prices for manufactured goods — the advance in some articles being fully 
300 per cent above those current before the rebellion. Drills, for which 
the merchant formerly paid from 8 to 9 cents, reached the unprecedented 
figure of 32 cents per yard ; and similar descriptions of goods rose in the 
like proportion. This singular condition of our market revealed the fact 
that the demand in China could only be sustained up to certain moderate 
limits, and that when these are passed, consumers fall back upon the native 
product to the neglect of the imported goods. Doubtless the Chinese tra- 
ders were slow to believe that their supplies would be entirely cut off, and, 
under this misapprehension, they held aloof for a time, hoping for lower 
rates ; yet, when at length it became manifest that the exportation of cotton 
goods from this country was virtually at an end, the fact gave but moderate 
impulse to speculation, and it was only gradually that the native buyer was 
induced to meet, to some extent, the exigencies of the market. During 
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the first six months of the past year, the quotations for domestics in Hong 
Kong and Sbanghae remained unchanged, or nearly so. 

Drills, at the former place, brought from $4 10 to $4 26 per piece, of 40 yards. 

Shearings 44 44 “ 2 90 to 8 80 14 * 40 “ 

Jeans, “ 44 44 2 80 to 8 10 44 44 80 44 

At Shanghae, drills were held at 8.1 taels to 8.26 taels, — $8 90 to $4 10. 

Sheetings, 44 44 2.66 44 to 2-90 44 — 8 84 to 3 66. 

Jeans, 44 44 2.S6 44 to 2.76 44 — 3 84 to 8 46. 

In August, some symptoms of a speculative feeling became apparent* 
and holders raised their pretensions accordingly, establishing an average ad- 
vance of about $1 per piece ; yet there was no similarity of value when 
compared with the home markets, and the attention of holders was directed 
to the advantages likely to accrue from re-shipment. The idea was speed- 
ily acted upon ; considerable quantities of drills and sheetings were returned 
to this port and San Francisco, resulting in profit to the owners of the 
goods. The reduction of stock in this mode gave fresh impulse to buyers, 
and prices again rose. Momentarily as much as $7 per piece was asked for 
drills in Hong Kong ; but no transactions followed, and prices ultimately 
settled at about the following figures : 

At Hong Kong. .. .drills, $6 00. Sheetings, $8 60 to $4 00. Jeans, $4 10 

At Shanghae, 44 4.45 taels. 44 3.30 to 8.80 taels. u 4 taels. 

The stock in Hong Kong, at the close of 1862, was small. That at 
Shanghae was estimated as follows : 

Drills, 80,028 pieces. Jeans, 1,800 piecep. 

Sheetings,. ... 2,917 * 4 

We present below, in tabular form, the prominent articles of export to 
China, by which it will be perceived that coal has again assumed an im- 
portant position, affording, in fact, the only remunerative freight for vessels 
outward bound, now that the shipment of domestics has ceased. Prices 
have fluctuated largely, having been, in February, 1862, at Shanghae, the 
principal market, 16 taels per ton ; in March, 20 ; August, 11 ; Novem- 
ber, 8, and December, 14, forming, for the year, an average of 13£ taels 
per ton. 

As we had anticipated, the consumption of anthracite coal seems to have 
gained ground among the Chinese for domestic purposes. This, added to 
the demand for coastwise and river steamers, has sustained its value, which 
must otherwise have fallen very low after the withdrawal of the foreign war 
steamers from those waters. It is probable, however, that the quantity now 
on its way to China is in excess of needs, and we may look for moderate 
rates to rule for some time to come. 

The navigation of the Vang Tsee, added to the increasing business on the 
coast, has created a call for steamers that had to be supplied from foreign 
sources. A considerable number has been sent thither from England, and 
during the year nine steam vessels of varied tonnage have been built in the 
port of New York for the Chinese waters. Two of these boats were sent in 
pieces by vessel, the others were navigated by the usual route around the 
Cape, and arrived in safety, although not without accident and long delay 
in some instances. The aggregate value of these steamers has been estimat- 
ed at $1,500,000, affording a desirable medium of exchange to that extent. 

The other articles detailed among our exports, being of regular shipment, 
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scarcely call for any other notice than the record of their quantity and value. 
It may, however, be mentioned, that the supplies of flour from hence are 
materially interfered with hy those now sent from California across the Pacific, 
the quality of which has grown into favor with the consumers, and is an ac- 
ceptable substitute for the Gal lego and Haxall brands, which, before the re- 
bellion, enjoyed a monopoly in the China market 

Ginseng, owing to the short gathering of the Southern root, has largely 
fallen off, and has, consequently, advanced in price. The late quotations 
from Canton show higher figures than had ruled for a long time ; but the 
increased home cost renders the issue of shipments of doubtful benefit to the 
owner. 

Provisions, on the other band, are still in superabundance, and prices 
merely nominal, and must, in all probability, continue so until consumption 
shall have relieved the markets. 

MERCHANDISE SHIPPED FEOM THE UNITED STATES TO CHINA, FROM 1ST JANUARY TO 
8 1ST DECEMBER, 1862. 


Coal, in 48 vessels, 85,074 tons, $149,786 

Lumber,. in 15 vessels, 561,095 feet,....* $28,481 

44 11,528 pieces, 20,000 

48,481 

Lead, in 10 vessels, 7,241 pigs, $65,074 

44 24 sheets, 1,664 

M 12 packages, 665 

67,408 

Qineeng, in 16 vessels, 848,849 lbs. 280,488 

Provisions, beef, in 1 3 vessels, 1,162 bble., $14,788 
* “ AOA hhla Rift 


$15,251 

44 pork, in 10 vessels, 1,181 bbla., 18,788 

44 ■ earns, 8 44 77 44 1,485 

bread, 6 11 2,803 44 11,885 

flour, 18 44 6,940 44 55,435 

butter, 20 44 1,087 44 $88,069 

44 200 boxes 1,600 

84,669 

131,908 

Miscellaneous, in 87 vessels, 481,828 

Total, $1,154,894 


The clearances from American ports for China, in 1862, irrespective of 
the steam vessels referred to, were as follows: 30 ships, 17 barks, and 1 
brig; total, 48 vessels; being eight more than the number reported for the 
previous year. The arrivals during the same period were : 26 ships, 24 
Darks, and one brig; total, 51 vessels. < 

The foregoing particulars of the trade between the United States and 
China are, for the sake of precision, brought within the limits of the year 
1 862 ; but in our further remarks we propose to abandon the restriction 
necessitated by statistical figures, and report upon events that have since 
taken place, as well as on occurrences bearing on our subject, that reach us 
while we write. 

At the period of our previous report, no vessel in the China trade bad 
been captured by the rebel cruisers ; but this immunity was not of long du- 
ration, and we have now to chronicle the destruction of several valuable 
ships, with their cargoes, viz. : 

The 44 Jacob Bell,” Captain Charles H. Frisbie, 1,381 tons ; burnt by 
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the “Florida” 13th February, 1863, lat. 24° 01", N., long. 65° 58", W. ; 
ship and cargo valued at $750,000. 

The “Oneida,” Captain Jesse F. Potter, 420 tons; burnt by the 
“Florida” 29th April, 1863, lat. 1° 40", S., long. 29° 10", W.; ship and 
cargo valued at $330,000. 

The “ Dorcas Prince,” Captain Frank B. Melcher, 699 tons ; burnt by 
the “Alabama,” 26th April, i863, lat. 7° 35', S. long. 31° 35', W. ; ship 
and cargo valued at $250,000. 

The bark “ Union Jack,” Captain Charles P. Weaver, 460 tons ; 
burnt by the “Alabama,” 3d May, 1863, lat. 9° 40", S., long. 32° 30", 
W. ; ship and cargo valued at $100,000. 

Under the influence of these disasters, the insurance premium against 
war risk, which, at first was but 1 per cent., has gradually been raised by 
the underwriters to 10 per cent., at which point, however, it cannot be long 
expected to remain, in face of the facts that meet us. 

The piratical fleet is fast swelling its numbers, not only by the acquisi- 
tion of steamers abroad, but also by the expedient of converting captured 
merchantmen into- vessels of war. The Japan, alias Georgia, a steamer of 
considerable power, that left Liverpool in April last, has given the first no- 
tice of her whereabouts by the destruction of the ship Dictator, Captain 
Phillips, bound from Liverpool to Hong Kong, with a cargo of coal. This 
event took place on the 25th April, in latitude 25° N., longitude 21° 40' 
W., after which the Georgia steered for Bahia; from thence it i9 surmised 
that her course will *be to the China seas, where her piratical trade can be 
carried on to the detriment of Northern interests. 

With our commerce thus threatened, it was natural that much of the car- 
rying trade hitherto done in American bottoms should fall to the share of 
foreign tonnage. So, in fact, it is. Many China cargoes have been con- 
veyed to this port under neutral flags, the war premium offering sufficient 
inducement to secure them the preference. At what point this tax may be- 
come prohibitive, we shall, perhaps, be enabled to judge ere long as the 
dangers of capture multiply. Meanwhile the rates of freight have gradu- 
ally increased in favor of the foreign flag, the latest quotations being as 
follows : 

Tea. Silk. 

Shanghae, American, $16 a IS $26, currency. 

44 Foreign, u * 4 44 specie. 

Thus it will be seen that the China trade has not been exempt from the 
contingencies that have beset our commerce since the rebellion broke out. 
To the danger of loss of property at sea have been added the uncertainties 
of a constantly fluctuating currency, baffling all calculation as to the value 
of merchandise, and at times giving the appearance of greatly enhanced 
prices, which, upon fiual settlement, and measured by the exchange of the 
day, have proved to be wholly fallacious. 

The difficulties of arriving at any reliable estimate in respect of the worth 
of goods, may be better understood when we state that the range of ster- 
ling bills has been from 114 per cent, iq January, 1862, to 183 per cent., 
which unprecedented rate it attained on the 3d March last; since then the 
flunctuations have been large, and the quotation of the day is 160. 

Our commerce with Japan has not met the earlier expectations to which 
it had given rise. There seems to b** a persistent opposition to foreign set- 
tlement in the country, carried, at times, to the extremest violence by the 
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people. The conditions of treaties remain unfulfilled in many respects, and 
ports that ere this should have been thrown open remain closed, without 
any definite purpose on the part of government to remove the restrictions. 
Exchange, though somewhat modified, is still maintained at an arbitrary 
rate, by which the authorities obtain a large revenue, to the detriment of 
the mercantile community. These and numerous lesser annoyances have 
proved a heavy clog upon business ; nevertheless, there has been, on the 
whole, a considerable increase of trade with the United States, and a large 
exportation of raw. silk to Great Britain. 

The fancy lacquered wares and other Japanese goods that were briefly 
noticed in our last issue have been imported only to a small extent ; yet in 
some articles our market is overstocked, causing considerable loss to the 
importer when sold, but for the most part remaining on hand, with but lit- 
tle prospect of sale at remunerative prices. 

The present state of aflairs in Japan is anything but assuring. News 
just received from Kanagawa to the 11 th May, via San Francisco, represents 
a considerable naval force, British and French, lying off that port, waiting 
the decision of government to a demand of indemnity made by the Euglisk 
Admiral in consequence of the murder of a British subject by some Japan- 
ese. Should the answer be unsatisfactory, it is alleged that hostilities will 
forthwith commence. How far American property will be jeopardized in 
these circumstances cannot now be determined, and in the face of rapidly 
moving events, speculation becomes useless. Meanwhile we learn that the 
American minister had negotiated a new treaty, by which some advanta- 
geous conditions had been secured ; but as yet we are without particulars. 

On the subject of communication between the United States and China, 
the only new feature we have to announce is the attempted establishment 
of a line of steamers between that country and San Francisco. Hitherto 
the enterprise has not met with much success, the public expectation having 
been disappointed with regard to the rapidity of passage ; and the few and 
irregular voyages of the steamers would imply that the business has not 
turned out remunerative. The occasional arrival of a sailing vessel from 
Hong Kong, Shanghae and Kanagawa, at San Francisco, has put us in pos- 
session of late news from those points ; but, on the whole, there has been 
no gain of time over the route via England, the average transit of the mails 
from Hong Kong to New York being, for 1862, just sixty days. 

Lately a French company has started a line of steamers between Mar- 
seilles and Hong Kong, under the title of Messageries Imperials. The ships 
are first-class, and their performances hitherto betoken a close competition 
with the old line. 
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COMMERCIAL CHRONICLE AND REVIEW. 


BUSINESS— HIGHER PRIOES — RAW M ATE RIAL— DIMINISHED STOCKS — WRIGHT OP COTTON— MATERIAL 
ABROAD — WOOL — ECONOMY OP CONSUMPTION— NATIONAL 8 A VINO— MACHINERY— HAKTNSTS— POOP 
—NO BMTBKPBI8B— CASH 8 ALBS— ACCUMULATION— DKPOSITS— INFLATION — STOCK SPECULATION 8 
—RAILROADS— STOCKS IN LONDON— IMPORTS— DUTIES— GOLD DUTIJM— AMOUNT OP— TBEASUEY 
PAYMENTS— EXPORTS— UABTBBTB— LOWER PRICES— EXOH AMO E—SrRCIE MOVEMENTS. 

The business of the past month showed little recovery from the lassi- 
tude that has so long prevailed in the markets. The quantity of manu- 
factured and imported goods upon the market has not been large, and the 
general tendency is to higher prices, by reason of the diminished supply 
of raw material. The materials which are generally used for textile fab- 
rics are flax, wool, and cotton. The two last mentioned are those which 
employ the manufacturers of this country, and in the following propor- 
tion according to the census : v 

No. hands. Pounds need. Yalne of goods. 


Cotton 118,920 380,036,123 >115,137,926 

Wool 48,900 80,386,572 68,865,963 


These materials, in the proportion of one-sixth wool and five-sixth cot- 
ton, have been the basis of the goods made in this country, and for two 
years the larger material has been withheld, or 760,000,000 pounds of 
cotton, equal to 3,040,000,000 yards of cloth, or 100 yards for every per- 
son, has been withheld from the markets, consequently wool is almost the 
sole material. It has greatly risen in price, and the goods have, as a 
matter of course, cost more. The same thing has happened in Europe 
and England. Flax, silk, and wool have been called upon to perform 
greater duties, and have all risen relatively in price. As a consequence 
goods come out dearer, while old stocks are becoming less. The crop of 
domestic wool uever suffices for the home manufacture ; it is about three- 
fourths the required quantity in ordinary years. A large import demand 
now comes in competition with the wants of other nation upon the wool 
supplying countries Under these circumstances there is great firmness 
among holders of goods, while the demand from consumers is becoming 
more urgent, because of the long season of economy. It is probably the 
case that through the rise in gold and exchanges, by raising prices and 
thus discouraging consumption, the nation has saved several hundred 
millions of dollars. In other words, they have consumed so much less 
than they would have done had the usual course of prosperity been 
uninterrupted. This saving has been in some degree an offset to the 
lessened production and the waste of war ; the same quantities of mer- 
chandise have been made to last a longer time. Such a state of af- 
fairs, however, brings ultimately a state of quasi exhaustion, which man- 
ifests itself in what are called war prices. Unfortunately, however, for 
the farming interests this does not apply to food, of which the abundant 
surplus seeks the seaboard vainly for an adequate foreign market, and 
falls daily in prices, which are lower than they have been for many years 
previously. 

The use of machinery in the harvesting of crops now compensates 
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largely for the absence of men in the service of the army. This is an ex- 
traordinary feature of the present war. Early in the century when the 
male population were taken from useful industry into the armies, the labor 
of the fields had to be done by the females as an alternative for starva- 
tion. At the present time so perfect is machinery that men seem to be 
of less necessity. Of all the labors of the field, mowing was formerly 
deemed to be the most arduous, and the strongest men were required for it. 
We have seen, within the past few weeks, a stout matron, whose sons 
are in the army, with her team cutting hay at seventy-five cents per 
acre, and she cut seven acres with ease in a day, riding leisurely upon her 
cutter. This circumstance is indicative of the great revolution which 
machinery is making in production. War occupations, even on a most 
gigantic scale, do not seem to check the supply of food. That food is 
not produced, however, in much greater ratio per acre, while its value, 
compared with what the farmer is required to purchase — necessary gro- 
ceries and clothing — require a far greater number of bushels of grain 
than formerly, and interchange is not readily effected. 

The uncertainty of the duration of the present state of affairs also pre- 
vents all business enterprise, and the state of the currency confines trans- 
actions mostly to cash. It results, from this state of things, that money 
becomes more and more abundant up to a certain point, since, as goods 
are sold for cash during a' time of diminishing stocks, the cash for which 
the wares are sold seeks deposit and temporary employment, and money 
becomes apparently very abundant. There is a limit to the downward 
movement, however, and when the time comes for dealers to get in stock 
and commercial enterprises to be resumed, business may absorb money 
faster than it now releases it. 

The large deposits in the banks, as apparent in the tables elsewhere, 
show the great accumulation of money. The process of inflation which 
is going on throughout the country banks also aids the accumulation. 
The country bank notes are payable in greenbacks, and as payment is not 
demanded these institutions send the greenbacks they receive in the course 
of business to New York to draw interest, if they can get it, and pay out 
their own notes. There is no settlement, but a fabric of credits growing 
up, one upon another, and balances are sent to the city for employment. 
This fund has found employment only in conversion to a moderate extent 
into the government five-twenty six per cent stock, in the five per cent 
certificates of deposit, and stock speculations. 

The prices of the federal stocks have been as follows: 


PRICKS UNITED STATES PAPER. 


January 

K- 

~-6's,188I.— > 

Beg. Coup. 
96$ 98 

5’a, 1874. 
88$ 

t< 

10,.. 

97$ 

98 

90 

if 

17,.. 

91$ 

91$ 

88$ 

if 

24,. 

95 

96 

90 

tf 

81,.. 

92$ 

94 

86 

February 7,. 

92 

98$ 

85$ 

« 

14,.. 

94 

96 

87$ 

u 

21... 

96$ 

97$ 

91$ 

it 

28,.. 

100$ 

102$ 

97 

March 

7,.. 

99$ 

100$ 

94$ 

14 

14,. 

104$ 

104$ 

98 

it 

21,.. 

108$ 

104$ 

96 

if 

28,.. 

104$ 

106 

96$ 


7 3-10, 

8 years. 

1 yeorcertit 
Old. New. 

August 
demand 
Gold. notes. 

102$ 

96$ 

• t • 

84$ a 

84$ 

29 

108 

97 


87$ a 

88 

85 

101 

95 


49 a 

46$ 

48 

102 

96 

• • • 

47 a 

48$ 

44$ 

101$ 

94 

• • • 

66 a 

60$ 

68 

102 

94 

• • • 

67$ a 

57$ 

55 

102$ 

96 

• • a 

68$ a 

68$ 

61 

108$ 

96 

• • • 

68$ a 

64 

62 

105$ 

98$ 

• • • 

71 a 

71$ 

71 

105 

98$ 


52$ a 

58 

58 

106$ 

100 


64$ a 

54$ 

68 

107 

100 


54$ a 

64$ 

, . 

106$ 

100 


41 a 

41$ 

. . 
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April 

4 r .. 

4— 6's, 
Beg. 

1044 

1881.— n 

Coop. 

106 

5’s, 1874 
974 

7 8 - 10 , 

3 years. 
104| 

1 yearcertlf. 
Old. New. 

99 

Angoftt 
demand 
Geld. notes 

58 a 684 .. 

“ 

ll— 

1044 

105 

974 

105 

1004 

... 

46 a 624 


M 

18,.. . 

104 

105 

96 

105 

101 

... 

68 a 634 


« 

25,... 

105 

105 

96 

106 

102 

994 * 

1514 a 1514 


May 

2 ,.. 

106* 

1064 

974 

1064 

102 

994 

150 a 1504 


44 

9„.. 

106 

107 

97 

106 

1014 

994 

1524 a 1624 


41 

16,... 

108 

108 

97f 

107 

1014 

994 

149 a 1494 



28,... 

1084 

1084 

974 

1074 

1014 

994 

1484 a 149 


4| 

80„.. 

108 

108 

974 

107 

1914 

994 

1444 a 1444 


June 

6 „.. 

104 

1084 

99 

107 

1014 

974 

146 a 1464 


14 

18,... 

104| 

108f 

99 

106 

1014 

98 

148 a 1484 


44 

20,.. 

1084 

108* 

984 

106 

101 

98f 

1424 a 1434 


44 

27„.. 

102 

1074 

98 

104 

1004 

97 

1464 a 146f 


July 

11-.. 

1044 

105 

974 

106 

1004 

984 

1824 a 1324 



18,... 

1044 

106 

98 

1064 

101 

99 

125 a 1264 


44 

25„ . 

1054 

1064 

97 

1064 

1004 

984 

126 a 1264 


August 

1 ,... 

1044 

1064 

964 

1064 

101 

994 

128f a 127 


44 

8 ,.. 

1054 

1064 

964 

106f 

101 

994 

1264 a 127 


u 

'15,... 

1054 

1064 

97 

1064 

101 

994 

126 a 1254 


44 

22,... 

106 

1074 

97 

107 

1014 

994 

1244 a 125 



The inflation in stocks generally has been very great, as manifest in the 
value of the leading stocks dealt in in the New York market: 


American Gold 

U. S. Sixes, 1881, Coupon 

44 Fives, 1874, “ 

44 7 3-10 Treasury notes.. . . t . . 

44 Debt Certificates (old) 

44 44 (new) 

44 Sixes, 5-20 

Virginia Sixes 

Missouri Sixes 

Tennessee Sixes 

California Sevens ; 

New York Central R. R 

Erie Railroad 

44 44 preferred 

Hudson River R. R 

Philadelphia and Reading R. R. . . . 

New York and Harlem R. R 

44 44 preferred 

Panama Railroad 

Michigan Central 

Michigan S. & N. Ind. R. R 

44 44 44 guaranteed 

Illinois Central R. R. scrip 

Cleveland and Pittsburg R. R 

Cleveland and Toledo R. R 

Galena and Chicago R. R 

Chicago and Rock Island R. R 

Chicago, Burling, and Quincy R. R. 

Pacific Mail Steamship 

Delaware and Hudson Canal 

Pennsylvania Coal 


1862. ' 

186J. 

Capital. 

115} 

120 


98} 

106} 

$69,547,800 

85} 

97 

27,022,000 

1024 

106} 

139.920,500 

98f 

101} 

157,280,000 

.... 

994 

25,000,000 

.... 

100 

225,000,000 

634 

61} 

30,889,000 

46 

71 

37,000,000 

50} 

661 

12,193,000 

95 

117 

3,885,000 

894 

130 

24,000,000 

33} 

120 

11,000,000 

62} 

110 

8,535,700 

44} 

150} 

8,758,466 

56 

120 

10,859,000 

14} 

168 

5,717,000 

35} 

151 

1,600,000 

134 

190 

5,000,000 

59} 

120 

7,899,489 

25 

107 

6,857,707 

55} 

136 

2,983,000 

57} 

125 

15,277,500 

21} 

102 

3,832,712 

47} 

122 

8,343,S00 

67} 

111 

6,028,400 

63 

114 

5,603,000 

78} 

125 

4,791,510 

111 

230 

4,000,000 

97 

100 

3,500,000 

96} 

140 

3,000,000 
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The capital of the railroad stocks named was worth, at the market 
value of last year, $70,053,398, and has now risen to $181,791,204 — a 
rise of $111,000,000 based entirely upon paper inflation, or loans of 
money for temporary employment upon those stocks as securities. The 
rapid advance in. these stocks carried most of them to points very much 
higher than the rates at which they sold in London. Some of them gave 
large margins to import, and many came to New York. The tendency 
of money in that direction in July was, as we have said, partly caused by 
the dullness of business, which at this port was as follows : 

I II POETS, FORT OP HEW TORE. 


/— Entered tor » 

Specie. Free goods. Consumption. Warehouse. Total. 

January $101,906 $2,413,649 $8,741,227 $4,482,794 $15,739,676 

February 213,971 788,661 7,372,589 3,657,775 12,037,846 

March 123,616 1,828,806 11,461,672 8,454,680 16,870,624 

April 107,061 1,328,216 9,498,830 6,456,208 17,886,816 

May 197,217 710,021 7,980,281 6,487,404 14,824,928 

June 109,997 780,963 6,828,681 6,377,885 12,597,426 

July 182,245 683,880 9,080,210 4,227,265 14,173,600 


Total7 months .$1,036,018 $8,029,186 $60,468*40 $88,822,196 $106,179,581 
“ 1862.... 781,556 16,041,959 60,445,084 80,164,241 107,872,790 


The quantity of goods put on the market was much less than for the 
corresponding month last year, and the duties were considerably less, be- 
ing $4,912,718, an average of thirty per cent, against $7,211,817, or 
thirty-six per cent, last year. The action of the high tariff is becoming 
more onerous upon imports in proportion as the prices of produce, which 
form the means of consumers to buy, decline. The payments of duties 
are now mostly in gold, and the Journal of Commerce has presented the 
following table of the payments made since the old demand notes were 
nearly out of the market : 



Interest-bearing 
Treasury notes. 

Old demand 

U. S. notes. 

Coin. 

Total 

duUea. 

January 

$78,992 

$4,047,714 

$1,200 

$4,127,906 

Februarv. . . . 

398,228 

2,983,485 

209,000 

8,590,718 

March 

287,724 

1,149,206 

618,627 

3,117,630 

4,554,460 

April 

141,409 

3,197,161 

8,957,197 

May 

220,645 

534,220 

3.119.000 

3.087.000 

3,873,865 

June 

207,432 

444,502 

3,738,934 

July 

Cents 

222,191 

3 

411,527 

4,279,000 

4,912,718 

3 


Total $1,556,624 $10,189,281 $17,009,891 $28,775,796 

We have omitted the cents for convenience, and added them at the 
foot. This shows a total of $1,556,624 interest-bearing Treasury notes, 
$10,189,281 old demand notes, and $17,009,891 in specie, received for 
duties at this port since the 1st of January. 

These specie receipts enabled the Treasury to pay off some $12,000,000 
that it borrowed of the banks in gold last winter, and of which the last 
installment was returned to them August 25th. 

The exports from the port for the month of July were as follows: 
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EXPORTS, FORT OP H1W YORK, 




/ Foreign. > 




Specie. 

Free. 

Dntiabie. 

Domestic. 

Total. 

January 

*4,624,674 

*78,111 

*668,276 

$14,829,898 

$19,696,851 

February 

8,965,664 

48,889 

610,009 

17,780,686 

22,400,148 

March 

6,886,442 

218,685 

758,266 

16,187,689 

28,695,082 

April 

1,972,884 

74,949 

876,224 

11,581,988 

14,004,940 

May 

2,116,679 

101,887 

602,264 

18,188,610 

16,002,780 

Jane 

1,867,774 

49,880 

298,067 

14,780,072 

16,496,298 

July 

5,268,881 

77,282 

448,601 

15,298,078 

21,092,787 

Total 7 month® 

$26,900,848 

*688,688 

*8,760,696 *108,091,261 

*188,886,388 

“ 1862.... 

86,048,688 

1,485,629 

8,000,161 

78,055,810 

113,685,178 


The values of these exports are, in paper, depreciated an average of 
40 per cent, which would give an export value of about 8102,000,000, or 
some $13,000,000 less than last year. The decline in the prices of pro- 
duce, caused by the supply and the improved harvests abroad, has much 
affected the value of exports. The harvests abroad now promise to be 
such as to cut off much of the export business. The demand for exchange 
was not active, and following the rates of gold, which drooped under the 
war news, they were lower : 

RATSS OP EXCHANGE. 

London. Paris. Amsterdam. Frankfort. Hamburg. Berlin. 

Jan. 8, 146 a 147* 8.8S a 8.80 66 a 6fl* 66 a 68* 49* a 49$ 98 a 98* 

“ 10,149 a 162 8.72* a 8.67* 66 a 68 67* a 68* 60* a 61* 99 a 100 

“ 17,160 a 162 8. 62* a 8 46 60* a 61* 61 a 62* 64 a 66* 108 a 110 

“ 24, 162* a 168 8.60 a 8.46 61 a 61* 61* a 62 64 a 64* 107 a 108* 

* 81,171 a 177 8.82 a8.16 66* a 66* 65 a 67 57 a68{ 114 >117 

Feb. 7,169 a 178 3.30 a 3.25 66 a 66* 65 a 66* 67 a 57* 114 a 116 

“ 14,170 a 171 3.82 a 8.27 66 a 66* 65 a 66* 66* a 67* 113*aU4* 

“ 21,171 a 179* 2.20 a 8 12 67 a 68* 66 a 68* 59 a 60* 118* a 119* 

“ 28, 186 a 188 8.10 at.OO 67* a 71 70 a71 61* a 62* 123 a 124 

Mar. 7, 167 a 169 8.87* a 8.80 64 a 64 66 a 66 66 a 66* 111 a 118 

“ 14,168 a 171 8.36 a 8.30 64 a 64 64* a 66* 66* a 66* 112 a 114 

“ 21, 169* a 171* 8.87* a 8.27* 68* a 63* 63* a 64* 66 a 67 118 a 114 

" 28,167 a 161 8.67 a 8 47 61 a 62 61 a 62 63 a 64 J07 a 108 

April 4, 168 a 172 8.40 aS.26 62* a 68* 62* a 64 66* a 67 111 alll 

“ 11,168 a 162 8.66 a 8.46 61 a 62 61 a 62 68* a 54* 106 a 108 

“ 18,165 a 167* 3.87* a 3.45 62* a 62* 62* a 63 64* a 66* 108 a 110 

“ 26, 168 a 165 8.47* a 3.50 61 a 61* 61* a 62 68* a 64* 107 a 108 

May 2, 168 a 165 8.47* a 8.42 61* a 62* 61* a 62* 68* a 64* 107 a 108 

“ 9,168 a 170 3.42*a 8.82 62* a 68 62* a 68* 66* a 66* 110 a 112 

“ 16, 162* a 164 8.60 a 8.46 61* a 62 61* a 62* 64 a 66 107 a 109 

“ 28,161 a 163 8.62 a 8.45 61 a 61* 61* a 62 54 a 64* 107 a 108 

1 80, 166* a 168 8. 62* a 8 56 69* a 60* 60 a 60* 62* a 68 104* a 106 

Jooe 6, 168* a 160 8.67* a 8.62* 69* a 61* 60 a 60* 62* a 68* 106 a 106 

- 18,156 a 161 8.65 a 8.47* 69* a 61 60 a 61* 62* a 54. . 104 a 107 

" 20, 156 a 167 8.62 a 8 67* 68* a 69 68* a 69* 61 a 62 108 a 104 

" 27, 169 a 160* 8.65 a 8.60 69* a 60* 60 a 60* 62* a 62* 106* a 107 

Julyll, 148 a 146 8.96 a 8.86 64 a 64* 64 a 66* 47* a 48* 94 a 96 

“ 18,188 a 189 4.07 a 4.02 61* a 62 60 a 62* 46* a 46* 92 a 93 

“ 2k, 188 a 189 4.10 a 4.06 61* a 62* 61* a 62* 46* a 46* 91 a 92 

Aug. 1, 140 a 141* 4.06* a 4.00 62* a 63 62* a 68* 46* a 47* 92* a 98* 

* 8, 189* a 140* 4.06 a 4 00 62* a 62* 62* a 52* 46* a 47 92 a 92* 

“ 16, 187* a 188* 4.12* a 4.08* 61*a62 52 a 62* 46* a 46 91* a 92 

“ 22, 187* a 188* 4.12* a 4.08* 61* a 62* 52 a 52* 45* a 46* 90* a 91* 

The outward flow of specie was somewhat accelerated by the riots in 
the city during the last two weeks in July. The movement was as follows: 
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arson and paid or qold. 


January 

8. 

18 

Becelved. 

62. 

Exported. 

442,147 

^Keoeived, 

1863. * 

Exported. Gold In bank. Prem. on gold. 
681,448 86,964,560 84* a 84* 

«< 

10. 

886,928 

1,085,026 

1,277,788 

726,746 

86,770,746 

34 a 89 

*< 

17. 

547,708 


1,880,247 

87,581,466 

40 a 49 

(* 

24. 

647,767 

822,918 

678.841 

780,816 

88,549,794 

47 a60f 


81. 

810.484 


1,881,027 

88,894,840 

48} a 60} 

February 7 . 

864,000 

976.285 

801,860 

1,277,000 

88,243.839 

67} a 67} 

it 

14. 

614,146 

1,156,164 

869,978 

1,152,640 

88,426,460 

68* a 63* 


21. 

769,247 

984,612 


620,017 

87,981,810 

64 a 64 


28. 

741,109 

610,774 

285,894 

1,877,010 

89,612,256 

71 a 72 

March 

7. 

679,074 

686,286 

1,248.551 

738,043 

89,706,089 

62* a 68 

»« 

14. 

677,068 

477,886 

8,540,560 

86,110,085 

64} a 64} 

*« 

21. 


640,968 

249,514 

1,201,907 

88,966,122 

63 a 54* 

u 

28. 

490,868 

779,664 

169,105 

1,050,150 

84,817,691 

41 a 42 

April 

4. 

681,298 

073,826 

260,778 

473,885 

84,257,121 

63 a 54 

a 

11. 


1,506,728 

260,728 

607,059 

85,406,145 

46 a 52* 

«< 

18. 

617,279 

698,486 

217,602 

168,487 

86,761,696 

62 a 58* 

u 

26. 

686,646 

1.161,800 

266.604 

629,866 

87.176,067 

47 a 61} 

May 

2. 

410,804 

712,276 


294,998 

86.846,628 

48 a 60} 

(i 

9. 

484,019 

1,574,166 

206,057 

451,827 

88,102,688 

68* a 47 

«( 

10. 

604,632 

1,098,031 


661,996 

488,745 

88.556,562 

49 a 49* 


28. 

601,204 

988,082 

258,570 

88,544,866 

48* a 49 

<4 

80. 

224,911 

881,462 


279,994 

87,032.684 

44f a 44* 

June 

6. 

668,086 

1,647,299 

818,066 

411,483 

87.241,670 

46 a 46* 

*• 

18. 

862.891 

1,990.827 


235.364 

87,884,128 

48 a 48* 

14 

20. 

612,461 

8,166,988 


6*22,147 

88,314,200 

42 a 48* 

•6 

27. 

898,212 

8,094,101 

187,082 

184.482 

88,271,702 

46 a 46* 

July 

4. 


2,047,000 

847,807 

88,802,826 

44 a 44* 

44 

11. 

641,451 

2,424,916 

264,947 

401,986 

88,712,897 

82* a 82* 

44 

18. 

441,179 

1,846,028 


2,190,781 

88,254,427 

23 a 23* 

a 

26. 

784,687 


1,726.748 

35,910,227 

88,740,681 

26 a 26* 

August 

1. 

O. Oata loci 

748,623 

270,182 

480,874 

28* a 29 


8. 

964,422 

890,652 

700,481 


680.044 

83.166.648 

26* a 27 

44 

16. 


818,612 

1,210,230 

82.874,918 

25 a 25* 

44 

22. 

1,089,111 

919,826 


288,398 

81,620,499 

24* a 25 

Total 

. • • • 

14,416,892 87,492.862 

7,887,697 

25,946,396 




The quantity of gold received from California diminishes, and more 
goes direct to Europe. There is, however, a steady drain upon the avail- 
able amount in the city. 

The harvests in Europe are represented better than for seventeen years, 
and France and England, that last year took 97,000,000 bushels of wheat, 
will take none this year. American shipping is carrying no freights, and 
gold seems to be the only dependence with which to meet the payments 
on the increasing import of goods at higher cost. The apparent balance 
against the country increases in the double ratio of larger imports and 
diminished exports. The hope that military success would soon cause a 
decline in gold and bills, induced remitters for a time to keep out of the 
market, and, notwithstanding the large importations, there was little in- 
crease in the demand for bills. When gold, however, had reached 
which was thought low, the demand became larger, and the rate stiffened 
for both bills and gold. 
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JOURNAL OF BANKING, CURRENCY, AND FINANCE. 


CITY BANK RETURNS. 

The main feature in the bank returns this month is the decrease in de- 
posits. In New York city alone the amount returned is about five mill- 
ion dollars less than a month ago, and if we compare the deposits at 
present reported with the highest point reached since January, we will 
find there has been a very great falling off. 

New York city banks, March 7, $174,689,212 Aug. 22, $156,588,095 

Philadelphia “ May 25, 32,455,953 “ 17, 29,059,127 

Boston “ Feb. 9, 35,178,600 “ 17, 27,898,073 


Total $242,323,765 $214,445,295 

From the above we see there has been a decrease of about twenty- 
eight million dollars in the three cities. Much of this is due to the in- 
vestments being made in government securities, while the present stock 
speculation has carried off its share. 

The decrease in specie in New York city is also remarkable. Only 
about half a million has been exported, and yet, although the govern- 
ment has been paying its interest in gold, the amount in bank has decreas- 
ed, since July 25, about four millions. Where this has gone it is diffi- 
cult to say. We give below our usual returns, brought down to latest 
dates : 


NEW YORK BANKS. 


New York Bakes. ( Capital , Jan n 1868, $69,494,577 ; Jan., 1862, $69,498,677.) 


Date. 


Loans. 

Specie. 

Circulation. 

Net Deposits. 

Clearings. 

Januury 

8 r . • • • 

$178,810,009 

$86,964,660 

$9,754,866 

M59.168.246 

M86,86l,762 

14 

10,,. . • • 

174, 816,010 

86,770,746 

9,551,668 

162,878,249 

249,796,489 

M 

17...... 

176,606,668 

87,681,465 

9,241,670 

164,666,003 

814,471,467 

II 

24-.... 

179,288,266 

88,649,794 

9,083,419 

168,269,228 

298,861,366 

February 7...... 

179,892,161 

88,248,839 

8,780,164 

166,842,777 

802,352,671 

u 

14* ... 

178,108.692 

88,426,460 

8,756,817 

167,720,880 

265,189,104 

a 

21 r .... 

178,836.880 

87,981,810 

8,762,686 

170,108,768 

291,242,929 

u 

28 

179,968,842 

89,612,266 

8,789,969 

178,912,696 

840,574,444 

March 

7„.... 

181,098,822 

89,705,089 

8,698,175 

174,689,212 

344,484,442 

.. 

1 4,. .... 

177,876,949 

36,110,085 

8,667,016 

172,944,084 

307,870,817 

44 

21 

173,829,479 

88,956,122 

8,609,728 

167,004,466 

277,831,851 

M 

28...... 

172,448,626 

84,817,691 

8,560,602 

163,863,846 

281,326,258 

April 

4 

178,038,019 

34,267,121 

8,348,094 

160,216,418 

287,847,704 

.« 

11...... 

170,846,288 

86,406,145 

8,178,091 

159,894,731 

264,468,080 

« 

1 8 r • • • • 

169,182,622 

86,761,696 

8,089,558 

164,122,146 

259,417,665 

«« 

26,. .... 

171,079,822 

87,176,067 

7,556,649 

167,868,999 

258,664,781 

May 

2, 

177,864,966 

86.846,628 

7,201,169 

167,696,916 

356,657,732 

9 h « . . . 

180,114,988 

88,002,638 

7,080,566 

163,656,518 

367,660,781 

u 

16,.. ... 

180,711,072 

88,666,642 

6,901,700 

168,879,180 

853,846,664 

«< 

28,.. ... 

181,819,861 

88,644,866 

6,780,678 

167,655,658 

880,804,748 

«« 

80„.... 

181,826,866 

87,692,634 

6,494,375 

166,261,121 

807,680,918 

June 

6 r .... 

182,746,080 

87,241,670 

6,841,091 

162,767,164 

289,757,539 
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Date. 


Loans. 

Bpede. 

Circulation. 

Net Deposits. 

Clearings. 

M 

13...... 

180,808,828 

37,884,128 

6,210,404 

169,551,160 

802,877,276 

»« 

20 

177,083,295 

38,314,206 

38,271,202 

6,120,252 

157,128,801 

259,488,221 

u 

27,.. ... 

176,682,421 

174,887,884 

6,004,177 

158,539,308 

264,819,856 

Julv 

4,. .... 

88,802,826 

6,998,914 

158,642,825 

267,785,778 


11,,. • • . 

171,087,485 

88,712,897 

5,927,071 

160,788,496 

819,945,652 

ii 

18, 

173,126,887 

88,254,427 

5,880,628 

163,319,644 

164,133,649 

261,168,769 

M 

26...... 

178,036,886 

86,910,227 

5,775,188 

284,684,421 

August 

1 

178,208,697 

83,746,681 

6,700,462 

161,178,146 

292,211,821 

ll 

8, 

176,559,840 

8P, 156,648 

5.706,024 

155,868,116 

297,884,006 

u 

15,. 

175,805,471 

82,874,913 

6,613,177 

155,960,043 

298,936,160 

11 

22...... 

176,713,189 

81,520,499 

5,645,970 

. 156,688,096 

878,765,630 


BOSTON BANKS. 

Boston Baku. ( Capital , Jan,, 1868, $38,281,700 ; Jan ., 1862, $38,281,700.) 


Dae Dae 


Date. 

Loans. 

Specie. 

Circulation. 

Deposits. 

to banks. 

from banks. 

Jan. 

5, . . 

$77,839,046 

♦7,572,028 

$8,190,496 

$88,372,648 



it 

12,.. 

77,427,178 

7,751,000 

8,373,000 

38,063,800 

17,006,000 

18,520,000 

ti 

19,.. 

76,624,700 

7,710,600 

8,199,600 

88,362,000 

16,647,800 

18.787,700 

11 

26... 

76,854,000 

7,710,700 

8,008,500 

83,847,000 

16,811,700 

13,958,000 

Feb. 

2,.. 

76,496,800 

7,685,000 

8,865,000 

84,076,800 

16,889,000 

14,490,000 

«» 


78,421,000 

7,707,000 

8,074,000 

85,178,600 

16,982,000 

14,183,000 

11 

16,.. 

78,431,000 

7,794,000 

8,001,000 

34,908,000 

17,070,700 

14,095,500 

11 

23,.. 

78,782,600 

7,624,000 

8,002,000 

34,965,500 

17,831,000 

14,683,800 

Mar 

. 2,.. 

79,127,500 

7,663,000 

8,001,980 

85,245,500 

17,628,500 

16,004,000 

64 

9... 

79,274,700 

7,682,000 

8,225,000 

85,215,000 

17,340,400 

14,446,500 

11 

16,.. 

79,686,184 

7,609,288 

7,780,062 

82,955,149 

17,230,800 

18,484,500 

11 

80... 

77,986,000 

7,572,600 

7,698,800 

81,604,600 

17,074,400 

11,601,800 

April 6,.. 

76,938,600 

7,703,800 

7,968,500 

82,687,000 

16,44^,000 

12,280,600 

i< 

18... 

74,651,018 

7,812,895 

7,762,915 

82,494.822 

14,667,000 

12,947,800 

* 

20,.. 

78,469,160 

7,799,315 

7,278,606 

88,209,742 

14,182,000 

12.653,000 

11 

27,.. 

78,558,000 

7,888,800 

7,040,000 

82,781,500 

18,808,000 

11,966,700 

May 

4,.. 

73,218,165 

7,864,781 

7,433,496 

81,949,762 

13,287,700 

11,622,600 

64 

11,.. 

73,062,789 

7,847,849 

7,688,238 

81,309.985 

18,147,000 

11,800,000 


18,.. 

78,068,598 

7,794,046 

7,167,827 

82,192,770 

12,863,600 

11,732,000 

11 

26,.. 

72,874,000 

7,777,000 

7,011,700 

83,000,000 

12,787,000 

11,748,000 

June 1 ... 

73,424.000 

7,751,000 

6,913,000 

82,576,000 

12,785,000 

10,704,500 

a 

8,.. 

73,692,000 

7,788.557 

7.030,286 

31,723,285 

12,626,700 

10,874,700 

M 

15... 

78,287,000 

7.780,000 

7,109,000 

81,477,600 

12,236,600 

10,541,000 

II 

22... 

78,851,000 

7.697,000 

7,344,600 ' 

81,855,800 

12,504,600 

10,914.700 

II 

29,.. 

73,421,084 

7,688,987 

7,040,624 

81,477,696 

12,883,000 

10,900,000 

July 

6,.. 

78,548,918 

7,744,827 

7,478,800 

31,609,268 

12,233,000 

10,891,000 

“ 

18,.. 

78,485,675 

7,774.991 

7,608,442 

80,277,602 

12,193,000 

10,712,000 

11 

20,.. 

78,421,000 

7,684,000 

7,401,500 

29,287,000 

18,802,000 

10,154,600 

11 

27,.. 

72,860,716 

7,811,613 

7,246.797 

28.011,671 

12,950,000 

9,864.800 

Aug. 

• 8,-. 

72,890,364 

7,798,916 

7,31 7,4* »2 

28,384,096 

12,655,000 

9,646,000 

11 

10,.. 

71,997,503 

7,798,276 

7,440.212 

28,247,266 

12,822.673 

10,135,180 

u 

17... 

71,860,078 

7,813,497 

7,198,917 

27,898,078 

12,765,527 

9,603,257 


PHILADELPHIA BANKS. 


Philadelphia Banks. 


Date. 

Jrd. 6,... 
“ 12 ,... 
“ 19,... 

M 26,... 


Loans. 

$87,679,676 

87,688,767 

37,416,694 

87,479,712 


(Capital, Jan,, 1868, $11,740,080; 1862, $11,970,180.) 

Due Due 

8pecie. Circulation. Deposits. to banks, from banks. 
$4,610,760 $4,604,1)6 $28,429,189 $6,948,786 $1,994,928 

4,644,786 4,460,676 28,018.792 6,890,968 1,848,932 

4,649,369 4,882.620 27,877,069 7,060.847 2,276,906 

4,672,419 4,284,947 28,778,517 6,766,980 2,688,986 
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Due 

Due 

Date. 

Loons. 

Specie. 

Circulation. 

Deposits. 

to banks. 

from banka. 

Feb 

2, . . • 

87,268,894 

4,662,680 

4,181,603 

29,231,758 

6,698,210 

2,909,867 

it 

9,. . • 

87,336,867 

4,819,706 

4,039,918 

28,062,164 

6,958,215 

2,518,086 

« 

16,... 

87,710,851 

4,272,847 

8,888,185 

28.759,049 

7,452,563 

2,432,078 

M 

23,... 

87,720,460 

4,276,761 

8,772,781 

29,842,696 

7,418,249 

2,708,196 

Mar. 

2,... 

87,901,080 

4,267,626 

8.696,097 

80,178,518 

7,185,670 

2,768,852 

11 

9,... 

38,603,871 

4,249,085 

3,608,870 

80,679,259 

7,100,258 

2,499,189 

u 

16,... 

39,260,028 

4,247,817 

8,584,880 

30,549.587 

7,476,608 

1,939,449 

II 

28,... 

39,468,384 

4,247,688 

8,295,862 

30,106,185 

7,418,482 

1,935,014 

II 

80,... 

33,937,612 

4,811,704 

8,869,194 

29,171,288 

6,504,758 

2,168,007 

Apr 

6,... 

87,516,520 

4,889,252 

3,374,417 

29,531,569 

5,768,658 

2,770,129 

•I 

18,... 

86,250,402 

4,843,242 

3,296,685 

80,117,527 

5,958,809 

8,014,229 

it 

20,. . . 

86,295,644 

4,843,988 

8,185,042 

81,059,644 

6,306.809 

8,018,727 

M 

27,. . . 

86,482,058 

4,846,877 

8,078,921 

81,021,799 

5.448,124 

2,559,868 

May 

4,. . . 

86,587,294 

4,855,324 

2,989,428 

80,859,281 

5,828,898 

2,891,087 

»i 

11,... 

86,598,179 

4,859 865 

2,901,600 

80.949,781 

4,975,939 

2,542,792 

ii 

18,... 

86,887,801 

4,357,119 

2,866,121 

81,892,308 

4,640,623 

2,536,279 

«i 

26,... 

37,116,098 

4,867,169 

2,808,109 

82,455,953 

4,628,392 

2,480,714 

June 1,... 

87,143,937 

4,857,021 

2,706,958 

81,888,763 

4,707,278 

2,363,648 

u 

e,.. 

87,157,769 

4, 857,' 076 

2,649,288 

31,549,339 

4,645,712 

2,318,744 

II 

16,... 

87,228,627 

4,867,026 

2,621,098 

81,648,959 

4.914,425 

2,892,278 

II 

22,... 

87,219,216 

4,856,744 

2,696,115 

81,298,830 

4.868,496 

2,066,918 

14 

29,... 

87,250,665 

4.859,543 

2.556,855 

81,466.204 

5,116,693 

1,820,600 

July 

6, • . . 

85,936,811 

4,860,745 

2,564,568 

28.604,544 

5,060,096 

1,961,814 

.i 

13,... 

34,866,842 

4,360,008 

2,507,263 

28,701,818 

4,784,848 

2,530,552 

it 

20,... 

84,662,966 

4,361,999 

2,482,986 

29,981,608 

4,580,822 

2,981,867 

ii 

27,... 

84,517,847 

4,227,448 

2,418,463 

80,448,436 

4,806,045 

8,084,009 

Aug 

8,. • . 

34,390,179 

4,187,056 

2,417,739 

80,799,448 

4,963,290 

2,772.717 

M 

10,... 

84,645,243 

4,112,013 

2,380,720 

80,513,961 

4,740,391 

2,638,096 

II 

17,... 

35,890,179 

4,112,542 

2,353,396 

29,959,127 

5,161,678 

2,158,440 


The following is a statement of the amount of United States legal tender 
notes held by the Philadelphia banks at the dates mentioned : 

June 22 $6,082,729 July 27 $7,903,782 

M 29 6,962,160 Aug. 8 8,430,782 

July 6 6,963,622 “ 10. 7,780,640 

u 18 6,916,751 M 17 7,530,339 

“ 20 7,066,693 


BANK OF ENGLAND. 


The following comparative table will be of interest, affording as it does a 
view of the bank returns, the bank rate of discount, and the price of wheat 
in London during a period of three years corresponding with the date of 
our last returns, August 6th : 


At corresponding dates with the week ending 
August 5, 1863. 

Circulation, including bank post bills.. . 

Public deposits • 

Other deposits 

Government securities 

Other securities 

Reserve of notes and coin 

Coin and bullion 

Bank rate of discount 

Average price of wheat 


1561 . 

1862 . 

1861 . 

£21,084.700 

£28,878,893 

£22,840,809 

8,848.763 

6,151.858 

6.577.268 

11,818,980 

15.282,969 

13,790,855 

9,900,800 

10,986,007 

11,088,426 

17,909.660 

19,079,200 

19,153,801 

6,663,500 

10,020,418 

7,818,366 

12,360,445 

17,956,988 

14,842,185 

5 per cent 

2 p. cent. 

4 per cent 

51s. 8d. 

57s. 8d. 

45s. lid. 
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Subjoined is our usual table with the returns brought down to August 
5th, 1863: 


WEEKLY STATEMENT. 





Public 

Private 


Coin and 

Bate of 

Date 


Circulation. 

Deposits. 

Deposits. 

Secnrities. 

Bullion. 

Discount. 

Dec. 

17... 

£19,932,860 

£8,507,144 

£14,038,994 

£30,539,368 . 

£16,031,658 

3 

pr. ct. 


24... 

20,150,898 

8,654,499 

14,806,497 

81,846.781 

14,870,795 

8 

u 

i. 

31... 

20,516,435 

8,338,717 

15,469,264 

82,488,020 

14,956,421 

3 

«« 

Jun. 

7... 

20,927,993 

8,782,808 

14,393,808 

82,620,238 

14,635,565 

3 

« 

•» 

14... 

21,018,849 

4,280,780 

16,7 72,782 

81,166,075 

14,102,169 

4 

It 

i* 

21... 

20,893.981 

4,965,798 

14,993.225 

80,227,086 

18,855,849 

4 

u 

u 

28... 

20,771.286 

6,416,868 

14,414,768 

80,238,865 

13,611,828 

5 

cl 

Feb. 

4... 

20,709,154 

6,351,617 

13.852,287 

29,997,233 

1 8,692, 186 

6 

w 

«« 

11... 

20,444,464 

6,952,808 

13,696,856 

80,288,406 

14,070,661 

6 

ft 

u 

18... 

19,916,496 

7,413,275 

18,769,276 

29,890,503 

14,689,222 

4 

M 

u 

25... 

19,715,828 

7,901,658 

18,867,153 

29.709,079 

14,614,096 

4 

it 

Mar. 

4... 

20,322,055 

8,036,008 

13,368,086 

80,880,806 

14,504.617 

4 

M 

ti 

11... 

19,801,666 

8,673,899 

13,282,605 

81,096,827 

14,828,178 

4 

if 

«( 

17... 

20,012,331 

9,343,499 

13,003,088 

81,482,170 

14,547,812 

4 

if 

(( 

24... 

20,136,276 

10,364,471 

12,742,282 

81,896,338 

15,026,274 

4 

U 

Apr. 

1... 

20,965,228 

10,107,041 

18,172,090 

82,775.752 

15,141,755 

4 

if 

M 

8... 

21,279,839 

6,714,109 

14,829,882 

80,946,784 

14,963,835 

4 

if 

M 

15... 

21,326, *20 

6,769,276 

15,013,891 

29,974,677 

15,229,237 

4 

«• 

M 

22... 

21,413,226 

6,816,413 

14,739,897 

80,182,533 

15,387,161 

8 

“ 

«« 

29... 

21,452,800 

7,178,812 

13,606,939 

29,994,849 

15,348,492 

H 

M 

May 

6... 

21,376,999 

7,241,739 

13,122,087 

29,718,602 

15,141,760 

8 

if 

ti 

18... 

21,252,916 

6,785.187 

13,727,506 

80,201,120 

14,653,141 

8 

it 


20... 

21,268,816 

7,610,278 

18,983,654 

31,484,816 

14,529,461 

4 

M 

M 

27... 

20,909,819 

8,002,346 

13,842,718 

81,412,190 

14,500,019 

4 

tf 

June 

3... 

21,009,892 

8,779,887 

13,896,450 

82,389,044 

14,425,658 

4 

if 

.. 

10... 

21.080,460 

9,782,830 

18,783,263 

33,240,192 

14,656,121 

4 

U 

u 

17... 

20,656,173 

9,882,135 

18,904,506 

82,750,953 

14.850,166 

4 

if 

*< 

24... 

20.625.666 

10,279,053 

13,809,996 

32,756,469 

15,026,118 

4 

if 

July 

1... 

21,788,756 

10,356,373 

16,274,739 

86,490.615 

16,080,271 

4 

ff 

M 

8... 

22.038,478 

6,593,884 

18,695,718 

54,647,886 

14,824,969 

4 

« 

M 

15... 

22,194.996 

4,918,468 

16,381,914 

82,052,521 

14,749,876 

4 


U 

22... 

22,230,612 

5,886,948 

14,676,625 

80,976,774 

14,620,872 

4 

tf 

Aug. 

5... 

22,340,809 

6,577,268 

18,790,855 

80,289,227 

14,848,185 

4 

M 


NEW YORK CLEARING HOUSE ASSOCIATION. 

PROCEEDINGS OF A MEETING HELD JUNE 23d, 1863, INCLUDING A REPORT 
OF THE TAX COMMITTEE, AND THE OPINION OF RENJAMIN D. 8ILLIMAN, 
ESQ., ON THE 8UBJECT OF STATE TAXATION. 

New York Clearing-house, ) 

Tuesday, June 23, 1863. ) 

By request of the special committee, to whom was referred the subject of 
bank taxation, a meeting of the Clearing-house Association was held at the 
American Exchange Bank, at twelve o’clock, M. 

Thomas Tileston, Esq., in the chair. 

Thirty-five banks were represented. 

On motion, the reading of the minutes of the meeting of June 8th was 
dispensed with. 

George S. Coe, Esq., chairman of the special committee on taxation, 
presented a report which was read by the manager of the Clean ng-house, 
as follows, viz. : 
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The undersigned, a committee appointed at a meeting of the Clearing- 
house Association, held on the 27th of March last, to consider and report 
upon all matters relating to the taxation of banks both, under National and 
State laws, beg leave to report : 

That their action has been delayed by both the proposed and actual legis- 
lation of the State Legislature, which was in session when, and for some 
time after your committee were appointed, and by the pendency of certain 
legal proceedings, involving the decision of some of the questions referred 
to them, and also by the frequent recurrence of new rulings by the United 
States Commissioner of Internal Revenue, as to the requirements of the act 
of Congress to provide internal revenue, and the amendments thereto. 

The branch of the subject referred to your committee, which, as the most 
pressing, first received their attention, was the taxation of banks by and 
under the authority of the State. 

As the consideration of this subject involved a question of vital importance 
to the banks, the decision of which by the Tax Commissioners of this city, 
had been contested in the highest court of the United States by two mem- 
bers of the Clearing-house Association, your committee found it necessary 
to employ legal advice thereupon, and therefore retained Benjamin D. Silli- 
man, Esq., as their counsel. Acting under the advice of that gentleman, 
your committee, on the 21st of April last, made a report by circular, a copy 
of which is herewith submitted ; specially, upon the taxation of banks by 
and under State authority, enclosing two forms of returns, marked A and 
B, with certain affidavits and exemption claims attached, copies of which 
are herewith presented, recommending the banks to make their returns to 
the Tax Commissioners, as of the 12th day of January, 1863, and to use 
one or the other of the two forms of statement prepared by the committee, 
instead of the form furnished by the Tax Commissioners. Your committee 
have reason to believe that their recommendation was very generally adop- 
ted by the banks at that time. Entertaining no doubt, after a careful ex- 
amination of the subject, that under the existing laws of Congress and of 
the State, so much of the capital of the banks as was invested in the secu- 
rities of the United States was exempt from all taxation by or under State 
authority, your committee considered that branch of the subject referred 1 6 
them as disposed of," so far as they were concerned. But on the 29th of 
April last, the Legislature of the State enacted M that all banks, banking 
associations, and other moneyed corporations and associations, shall be liable 
to taxation, on a valuation equal to the amount of their capital stock, paid 
in, or secured to be paid in, and their surplus earnings, (less ten per cent of 
such surplus,) in the manner now provided by law, deducting the value of 
real estate held by afay such corporation or association, and taxable as real 
estate.” 

The whole question as to the liability of the banks to tixation by State 
authority, was thus reopened, and your committee again sought advice from 
their counsel, submitting to him the following questions for his opinion, viz. : 

Does the act relating to the taxation of moneyed corporations and asso- 
ciations, passed at the late session of the Legislature, (chap. 240, laws of 
1863,) deprive the banks of all exemption from taxation on United States 
stocks? 

Does the act apply to the tax assessed for the present year ? 

Your committee herewith submit the written opinio.) of their counsel 
upon these questions. 
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To the Bank Committee on the Subject of Taxes : 

Gentlemen : In reply to your inquiry whether the act in relation to the 
“ taxation of moneyed corporations and associations,” passed at the late ses- 
sion of the Legislature, (chap. 240, laws of 1803,) deprives the banks of 
all exemption from taxation on United States stocks, and whether it applies 
to the taxes for the present year, I respectfully submit the following opinion: 

That act is in these words : 

“Section 1. All banks, banking associations, and other moneyed corpo- 
rations and associations, shall be liable to taxation on a valuation eqdal to 
the amount of their capital stock paid in, or secured to be paid in, and their 
surplus earnings (less ten per cent of such surplus,) in the manner now pro- 
vided by law, deducting the value of the real estate held by any such cor- 
poration or association, and taxable as real estate.” 

While the case cannot be regarded as free from doubt, I think the act 
should not be held to deprive moneyed corporations from exemption from 
taxation on United States stocks. 

1. Whether property, consisting of such stocks (held either by corpora- 
tions or individuals,) can be taxed by State authority, is not an open ques- 
tion. 

The Supreme Court of the United States has expressly decided that the 
capital and property of a bank invested in such stocks cannot be so taxed. 
(The People ex rel. Bank of Commerce in New York vs. the Tax Commis- 
sioners, etc.) 

If, therefore, the taxation contemplated by the act of the last session of 
the Legislature, is a taxation of property , it cannot, by the mere mode of 
its imposition, reach the property of moneyed corporations invested in Uni- 
ted States securities. 

Does this act then contemplate the taxation of property of moneyed cor- 
porations, as heretofore, or is such property no longer to be subject to taxa- 
tion, and does the act substitute for such taxation an annual license fee to 
be paid by such corporations ? It must intend one or the other. 

It does not profess either by its title or its provisions, to exact an annual 
license fee from such corporations. It does not profess to exact a bonus as 
the annual charge for the corporate privilege of carrying on business. It 
does not profess to impose a tariff or duty upon them as corporations, to be 
measured by the percentage of taxation imposed on the property of others, 
but the subject is squarely treated as that of taxation , and that taxation 
(like all other taxation under our statutes) is proportioned to the property 
of the corporation, and is to be imposed “ in the manner now provided by 
law.” The subject-matter of taxation by our standing general statutory 
law, is property , and taxes have always been imposed in proportion to the 
value of such property . Chap. 13, part 1 , of the Revised Statutes, is en- 
titled, “Of the Assessment and Collection of Taxes.” 

The lirst title of this chapter treats “ of the property liable to taxation 
and the first section of that chapter provides that “ all lands and all per- 
sonal estate within this State, whether owned by individuals or by corpora- 
tions, shall be liable to taxation.” * * * 

The 3d section of the same title declares that the terms “ personal estate ” 
and “ personal property,” whenever they occur in that chapter, (shall among 
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other things) “ be construed to include such portion of the capital of in- 
corporated companies liable to taxation on their capital as shall not be in 
vested in real estate.” Thus taxation throughout, is upon property, and no 
other taxation is known to our laws. 

Licenses, whenever imposed, have been imposed as licenses, and not a* 
taxes. When u duties ” have been imposed (as upon auctioneers) they have 
been described in the statute as “ duties,” not as taxes. 

The act in question provides for taxation of banks, “ on a valuation equal 
to the amount of their capital stocks paid in, * * * * * 

and their surplus earnings.” ***** 

Valuation of what ? Clearly of •property, i. e., of the capital and sur- 
plus earnings. 

2. Not only is this taxation to be on the valuation of property , but it is 
to be assessed and imposed “ in the manner now provided by law .” 

What that “ manner” is, the general statute clearly defines. It relates 
wholly to the taxation of property. It specifies the place in which property 
(of corporations as well as of persons) is to be assessed for taxation ; and 
then “ of the manner in which assessments ” are to be made, and the duties 
of the “ assessors.” 

Under this head the form of assessment rolls is prescribed — the times 
when they shall be completed — where they shall be left — the notices to be 
given by the assessors, of the times and places when and where they will 
review their reports — and the mode of proceeding by the assessors and the 
assessed in correcting the same — and of the proceedings by the supervisors 
in relation to the taxes on such assessments — and of the disposition to be 
made of the taxes when imposed and collected. (The provisions in this re- 
spect of the special act of 1857, chapter 677, relating to the city of New 
York, are substantially the same.) All these provisions are necessary in the 
taxation of property, but they would be wholly unnecessary in the mere 
imposition of a license fee or bonus. But the provision in the act of 1863, 
that the taxation of moneyed corporations shall be made “ in the manner 
now provided by law,” requires that the assessment, like that of all other 
property, is to be entered in the assessment rolls, and that it is to be framed, 
tiled, noticed, and corrected, “in the manner now provided by law ” for taxa- 
tion of property . 

If the assessors should err in the amount of the “ capital stock paid in, 
or secured to be paid in,” and 44 the amount of surplus earnings,” etc., their 
assessment rolls would, under this act, be subject to correction. In other 
words, if they over-estimate the amount of the property, (the capital stock 
and surplus earnings,) their estimate is to be corrected as in the case of 
property of individuals. 

Thus the whole plan and machinery of the law for the imposition of taxes , 
as well since as before the passage of the act of 1863, contemplate and 
treat of the taxation of property , and this act places the taxation of moneyed 
corporations on the same footing with that of other persons, when it de- 
clares that such taxation shall be “ in the manner now provided by law.” 
Now, whatever may have been the unavowed intent of the Legislature, it is 
not apparent that they have, by the act in question, done anything more 
than direct the assessor to assume a fixed estimate or valuation of the prop- 
erty of moneyed corporations (so far as the one item of capital is concerned,) 
and that the tax on their property shall, as to that item, be on such arbi- 
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trary valuation, instead of being on a valuation to be ascertained by the 
assessor, in the mode heretofore prescribed. It thus relieves the assessor 
from inquiring into the actual condition of the capital paid in, but, as to the 
rest of the property (the surplus) the mode of taxation is the same as be- 
fore. 

Nor is the tax any the less a tax on the •property of the corporation, be- 
cause of its being estimated at its nominal instead of its actual value. 
Prior to 18j7, moneyed corporations were assessed for the purpose of taxa- 
tion, on the nominal instead of the actual value of their capitals. But it 
was never claimed, or dreamed, that such assessment or such taxation, was 
upon aught else than property. 

3. But, more than all, the general law makes all property, “ whether 
owned by individuals or by corporations, liable to taxation” 

Now if the act of 1863, imposes only a license fee , does it not follow 
that banks are to pay the amount to which they are liable for taxation 
twice over, once in the shape of a tax, and again in the shape of a license 
fee ? 

The general provision that their property shall be taxed is not repealed. 
The conclusion seems irresistible, that if the act of 1863 intends taxation 
on property, then United States securities cannot be reached, or if it in- 
tends a license fee, then in addition to its taxes on taxable property, every 
bank must pay a like amount for such fee. 

For the reasons stated, I think the act of 1863 contemplates taxation 
on property, and not a bonus or license fee, for carrying on corporate 
business. 

I have assumed that it is competent for the Legislature to impose a 
license fee on banks. It is not necessary to discuss that question for the 
purpose of this opinion. 

It is, however, to be remembered, that this act was passed immediately 
after, and in consequence of the decision of the United States Supreme 
Court, on the subject of government securities. 

The courts, in construing a statute, will take judicial cognizance of 
such a fact, but they will not judicially enact a law which the Legislature 
has omitted to do; still less will they do so where the object sought to 
be accomplished is an evasion of paramount law. 

4. There would perhaps be room for argument that the act could not 
affect the taxes for the year which had commenced three months before 
its passage; but as the taxes are not in form imposed until a later period 
of the year, I think the act would be held to reach those of the current 
year. 

Respectfully yours, Benj. D. Silliman. 

Recently the banks have been notified by the Tax Commissioners that 
they have corrected the returns made to them, by excluding the claim 
for exemption from taxation on United States securities, and assessing 
their capital and real estate as heretofore, and that the assessment rolls, 
as corrected, would be returned to the Board of Supervisors on the first 
of July next. 

If the members of the Association decide to press their- claim for ex- 
emption from the State tax on capital invested in United States securities, 
either jointly or severally, immediate action is necessary. 
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Your committee ask for instructions on this branch of the subject re- 
ferred to them, or to be discharged from its further consideration. 

New York, June 23, 1863. 

Respectfully submitted, 

George S. Coe, 

A. B. Sillimav, 

J. M. Morrison. Committee . 

Jos. M. Price, 

R. H. Lowry, 

George D. Lyman, Secretary. 

On motion, the report of the committee was accepted and ordered to 
be entered on the minutes. 

The committee was then discharged from further consideration of the 
subject of State taxation. 

A resolution was then discussed but not adopted, and a committee of 
ten bank officers appointed to be present at the Court of Appeals, on the 
26th inst, to hear the arguments in the case of the Metropolitan Bank 
and Shoe and Leather Bank, respondents, against H. H. Van Dyck, Su- 
perintendent of the Banking Department, appellant, involving the ques- 
tion of the constitutionality of the United States legal tender notes. 

The meeting then adjourned. 

George D. Lyman, Acting Secretary. 


APPENDIX. 

New York Clearing-house, April 21, 1863. 

Sir: The undersigned, your committe, appointed at a meeting of the 
Clearing-house Association, held on the 27th of March last, to consider 
and report upon all matters relating to National and State taxation of 
banks, beg leave to report at this time specially upon the subject of State 
taxation. They herewith enclose two blank forms of statement to be 
made to the Tax Commissioners, which have been adopted under advice 
of counsel. These forms, with affidavits annexed, are marked A and B : 
Statement A, for the use of banks whose investment in United States se- 
curities and real estate exceed the amount of their capital, and Statement 
B, by such banks as are not wholly exempt from taxation on their per- 
sonal estate. 

It will be observed that your committee recommend that the statements 
be made as of the 12th day of January, 1863, as required by the Tax 
Commissioners. The reason for this requirement is, that upon that day 
the books containing the assessments of real and personal estate were 
opened for examination and correction. 

Your committee have under consideration, other branches of the im- 
portant subject referred to them. 

Respectfully yours, 

George S. Coe, 

A. E. Silliman, 

James M. Morrison, Committee. 
J. M. Price, 

R. H. Lowry, 

YOL.XLIX. — no. in. 16 
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SCHEDULE A. 

New York, January 12 *A, 1863. 

Statement made and delivered to the Commissioners of Taxes and As- 
sessments of the city and county of New York, for and in behalf of the 


in pursuance of the provisions of Title IV., Chap. XIII.* 

Part I, of the Revised Statutes of the State of New York, and of the 
acts amendatory thereof, Chap. 654, Laws of 1853, and Chapters 456 and 
536, Laws of 1857. 


1. Real estate owned by the said 
viz. : 

situated in 

Sum actually paid therefore $ 


2. Capital stock of the said 

actually paid in and secured to be paid in 


EXCEPTING THEREFROM 


Amount paid for Real Estate as above stated, $ 

Amount of the said Capital Stock held by the State $ 
Amount of the Capital Stock held by 


Being incorporated Institution • J 

3. Amount of surplus profits or reserved funds, exceed- ) 
ing ten per cent of the Capital of this bank, $ ) 


* 


This bank held and owned at the date above named, stocks, bonds and 
other securities of the United States, to the amount of $ t 

as per schedule annexed, and claims exemption from taxation on its cap- 
ital to that amount. 

4. The office or the place of transacting the 

financial business of the said is situated 

in the Ward of the city of New York, at 

No. street. 

% Dated January 12fA, 1863. 


City of New York, ««. I of the 

being duly affirmed, do hereby certify and declare, that to the best of my 
knowledge and belief the foregoing statement was in all respects just and 
true at the date thereof, to and of whiqh date said statement is made, as 
made, as required by the T** Commissioners. 

Affirmed before me, this ) 

day of 1863. J 


City and County of New York, ss. I of the 

being duly sworn, depose and say, that the said held and 

owned, on the 12th day of January, a. d., 1863, stocks, bonds, and other 
securities of the United States, to the amount of & the 
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same being exempt from taxation 44 by or under State authority,” and 
that the total value of all other personal estate of the said 

at that date, did not exceed the amount of debts due from said 
I therefore respectfully claim on behalf of said 
and as the representative thereof, that it had no 
taxable personal estate over and above the amount of debts due froth said 
(excluding property exempt by law from taxation,) 
and that no tax can, by law, be laid on said save 

as to its Real Estate. 

Affirmed before me, this ) 

day of A. D., 1803. ) 

SCHEDULE B. 

New York, January 12(k, 1863. 

Statement made and delivered to the Commissioners of Taxes and As- 
sessments of the city and county of New York, for and in behalf of the 


in pursuance of the provisions of Title IV., Chap. XIII., 

Part I, of the Revised Statutes of the State of New York, and of the 
acts amendatory thereof, Chap. 654, Laws of 1853. and Chapters 456 and 
536, Laws of 1857. 


1. Real estate owned by the said 
viz. : 

situated in 

Sum actually paid therefor $ 


2. Capital stock of the said 


actually paid in and secured to be paid in 

EXCEPTING 1 THEREFROM 


Amount paid for Real Estate as above stated, I 

Amount of the said Capital Stock held by the State, t 
Amount of the Capital Stock held by ] 


* 


Being incorporated Institution j 

3. Amount of surplus profits or reserved funds, exceed- 
ing ten per cent of the Capital of this bank, $ 




This bank held and owned at the date above named, stocks, bonds, and 
other securities of the United States, to the amount of $ . , 

as per schedule annexed, and claims exemption from taxation on its capi- 


tal to that amount. 

4. The 

financial business of the said 

in the 

No. 


office or the place of transacting the 
is situated 

Ward of the city of New York, at 
street. 


Dated January 12 (h t 1863. 
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Crrr of New York, m. I of the 

being duly affirmed, do hereby certify and declare, that to the best of my 
knowledge and belief the foregoing statement was in all respects just and 
true at the date thereof, to and of which date said statement is made, as 
required by the Tax Commissioners. 

Affirmed before me, this ) 

day of 1863. f 

City and County of New York, sa. I of the 

being duly sworn, depose and say, that the said held and 

owned, on the 12th day of January, a. d., 1863, stocks, bonds, and other 
securities of the United States, to the amount of $ the 

same being exempt from taxation “by or under State authority,” and 
that the total value of all other personal estate of the said 
at that date, exceeded the amount of debts due from said 
in the sum of $ I therefore respectfully claim, on be- 
half of said and as the representative thereof, that 

it had no taxable personal estate over and above the amount of debts due 
from said (excluding property exempt by law from 

taxation,) excepting the said sum of $ and that no tax 

can, by law, be laid on said save on said sum of 

$ and on its Real Estate. 

Affirmed before me, this ) , 

day of a. d., 1863. j 


WISCONSIN BANKS. 


The statement of the Wisconsin banks on the 6th July, was as follows : 


Capital 

Circulation 

Deposits 

Specie 

Cash items 

Public securities, 


$3,497,000 00 
2,436,109 00 
5,278,906 64 
336,938 77 
160,508 85 
2,513,221 00 


MISSOURI STATE DEBT. 

The Auditors report of Missouri states the debt of Missouri on the 1st 


of January last : 

State bonds proper $602,000 

Revenue bonds 431,000 

Railroad bonds issued 23,701,000 

Defense warrants 1,246,000 

School fund borrowed by State 900,000 

Bills payable to sundry banks.. 1,278,000 


Total $38,158,000 


This is not inclusive of the debt incurred to meet the expenses of the 
war, as payment of that will be provided for by the general government. 
Nor does it include an issue of $16,000,000 authorized by the secession 
Legislature, under the direction of the secession Governor Jackson, a 
large amount of which was disposed of at a very low price. It has been 
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proposed by Governor Gamblr, the present executive, to assume this as 
« portion of the debt of the State, on the basis of 66| per cent, by an 
issue of new bonds to the amount of $10,000,000. 

CONDITION OP THE NEW YORK STATE BANKS. 

The following summary shows the aggregate of the resources and lia- 
bilities of the banks of the State of New York, as exhibited by their re- 
ports to the Superintendent, of their condition on the morning of June 13, 
1863, and March 28,1863. The returns for December, 1862, will be 
found in vol. 48, page 486 of the Merchants' Magazine : 

March 28, 186T. 
$108,148,20* 
85,606,606 
16,732,206 
62,601,882 

2,171,144 
6,866,990 
221,544,847 

2,818,789 


Total $486,419,086 $444,894,124 


$188,864,(89 
$8,261 and 519,430 
26,764,868 

f 6,89a, 741 

10,281,464 

11,500 aud 9,200,498 
86,802,438 
60,181,845 

104,704,400 

6,106,461 

25,778,861 
$45 and 429 
975,860 


Total $436,419,685 $444,894,124 

To show the remarkable changes in the returns during the war, we give 
the movement since September, 1861, in the four principal items of the 
quarterly reports : 

Date. Circulation. Deposit!. Speele. Discounts. 

September, 1861... $28,016,748 $111,895,016 $38,089,727 $176,065,848 

March, 1862... 28,880,973 121,988,259 84,301,092 162.017.987 

Jane, 1862... 88,727.882 160,488,244 82,882,693 184,601,261 

September, 1862 .. 37,557,373 186,890,795 39,283,981 165,584,068 

December, 1862... 39,182,819 191,587,897 87,808,047 178 922,686 

March, 1863... 85.606,606 221,544,347 86,802,488 183,864,099 

June, 1863... 82, ‘.61, 462 218,717,725 40,250,309 183,617,488 


From the above it will be seen that the circulation which, in December, 
1862, had increased about $11,000,000, has again decreased $7,000,000. 


RBSOURCR8. 

Loans and discounts $183,647,488 

Overdrafts 463,785 

Due from banks * 22,404,378 

Due from directors $6,1 98,572 «... 

Due from brokers. 6,311.600 

Real estate 11,300 and 8.972.098 

Specie 40,250,309 

Cash items. 48,482,170 

Stocks, promissory and U. S. 7 3*10 notes 

and indebtedness certificates 109,491,478 

Bonds and mortgages $86,000 and 5,731,618 

Bills of solvent banks and U. S. demand 

notes 15 790.589 


Bills of suspended banks.. . 
Loss and expense account. 
Add for cents. 


$65 and 


15 790,539 
245 
1,191,229 
918 


LIABILITIES. 


June 13, 1868. 

Capital $108,499,658 

Circulation 82,261,462 

Profits 19,408,836 

Due banks ;. 49,198*823 

Due individuals and corporations other 

than banks and depositors 2,079,981 

Doe Treasurer of the State of New York 4,707,806 

Due depositors on demand 218,717,725 

Amount due not included under either the 

above heads 2,496,394 

Add for cents 505 
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JOURNAL OF MINING, MANUFACTURES, AND ART. 


THE PENNSYLVANIA IRON BUSINESS. 

We find tho following account in a Philadelphia paper, and copy it entire, 
as it appears to be a very carefully prepared review of the Pennsylvania 
iron business during the last year : 

The condition of the iron making districts of Pennsylvania was greatly 
improved during the past year, under the stimulus of a constant demand 
for iron at remunerative prices. In the Schuylkill district the following 
anthracite furnaces were in blast : 


William Penn 2 

Spring Mill 1 

Merion 1 

Swede . ... 1 

Plioenix 3 

Keystone 1 

Henry Clay 2 


Reading 1 

Pioneer 1 

Leesport 1 

Robeonia 2 

Plymouth 1 

Total 17 


Making 76,000 tons of iron. Those not in blast were one of the Swede 
furnaces, one at Norristown, Port Kennedy and Hopewell, four only. The 
production of the Schuylkill district proper was, in all, of anthracite and 
charcoal iron, about 80,000 tons ; that of charcoal iron, from the Longswamp 
and one or two other furnaces, being about 4,000 tons. 

The Lebanon Valley had the following furnaces in blast: 


At North Lebanon 3 

At Cornwall 2 

The Donaghmore 1 


In all six, and making about 30,000 tons of pig iron in 1862. The iron 
ore from the magnificent Cornwall mines is carried to a large number of 
furnaces on the Schuylkill and Susquehanna, in addition to supplying the 
furnaces in its vicinity, in consequence of its peculiar value for mixing with 
the ordinary ores. 

In the Lehigh district the production of iron would have been very great 
during the year 1862, but for injury to several of the furnaces in the June 
flood. It was larger, in 1861, than in any other district of the United 
States for that year. Tho following furnaces were in blast in 1862 : 


Allentown Iron Company . . . 

Thomas Iron Company 

Lehigh Crane Iron Company. 

Glendon 

Poco 


Lehigh Valley 2 

Trenton Iron Company 3 

Durham (below Easton) .... 1 

Total 20 


Producing 175,918 tons of pig iron. 

Three furnaces were not in blast. The production of single furnaces in 
the Lehigh Valley is very large, some going as high as 13,000 tons each, 
and the average of several being 10,000 tons. The injuries from the flood 
in June, reduced the aggregate product probably 20,000 tons below what 
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it otherwise would have been. The precise production of the leading works 
has been obtained to make up the above aggregate. A small quantity of 
charcoal iron wa9 made in the Lehigh region in 1862, probably 2,000 tons. 

The Susquehanna Valley had a full share of its furnaces in blast during 
1862. In the upper portion of that valley there were, at Danville — 


The Pennsylvania Iron Works furnaces 3 

Columbia Furnace 1 

The Bloom and Irondale, at Bloomsburg 2 

The Lackawanna, at Scranton 4 

Total 10 

Producing 56,000 tons of iron. 


In the lower part of the Susquehanna Valley there were the Shamokin, 
Duncannon, Harrisburg, Middletown, Marietta, Safe Harbor, and two or 
three other furnaces in blast the greater part of the year. The whole num- 
ber was about 14, producing 38,000 tons of anthracite, and 3,500 tons of 
charcoal pig iron. 

In the interior the Freedom Iron Company, at Lewisburg, had one fur- 
nace in blast, and with others near the Juniata, made about 8,000 tons of 


anthracite, and 15,000 tons of coke and charcoal iron. The Cambria works 

had three coke furnaoes at Johnstown and one 
30,000 tons together. 

The several districts sum up as follows : 

at Frankstown, making over 

Anthracite. Charcoal and coke. 

Schuylkill 

76,000 

4,000 

Lebanon Valley 

30,000 

• • • • 

Lehigh Valley 

176,948 

2,000 

Upper Susquehanna 

56,000 

6,000 

Lower Susquehanna 

38,000 

3,500 

J uniata and Cambria districts 

8,500 

55,000 

Total 

384,448 

70,500 


The production of the coke and other furnaces of the western par^ of the 
State hrs not been obtained. It was larger than for several years previous. 

The quantity of anthracite iron made in Pennsylvania east of the moun- 
tains for a series of years past, is approximately stated in the table below 
for the years not fully reported ; 1856, 1857, 1859, and 1862 only having 
been collected with accuracy : 

Lehigh Upper Main Total 

Schuylkill. Valley. Susquehanna. Susquehanna. tons. 


1856 43,275 121,021 39,484 30,704 243,484 

1857 48,310 113,299 40,502 35,259 237,368 

1858 35,000 100,000 25.000 25,000 185,000 

1859 73,500 137,832 37,500 87,000 286,332 

1860 70,000 160,000 35,000 48,000 313,000 

1861 60,000 160,000 40,000 60,000 310,000 

1862 76,000 175,918 60,500 68,000 381,448 


The quantity assigned in the previous table to the Lebanon as a distinct 
district, is here put with the Susquehanna. The production of charcoal and 
coke iron in addition has varied from 20,000 to 40,000 tons in Eastern 
Pennsylvania, exclusive, of course, of the great Cambria works, which have 
alone produced about 30,0 0 tons of coke iron annually. 
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ROLLED iron: BAR, RAILS, PLATES, AND FORGE WORK. 

Several extensive rolling mills have been added in 1862 to those previ- 
ously existing in the State, two of which are on the Lehigh, one at Allen- 
town, and one at Bethlehem. Together these have a capacity to roll 40,000 
tons of bar and rails annually. A large new rolling mill for bar and sheet 
iron was put in operation near the close of the year at Sharon, Beaver 
County, west of Pittsburg. Two new and extensive steel works have b en 
established at Pittsburg during the year, one by Naylor & Co., of Sheffield 
England, and one by J. Parker <fe Brothers, of Pittsburg. 

The production of rolled iron cannot be obtained with the same precision 
and facility as in previous years, in consequence of a natural hesitancy of 
proprietors at giving their business publicity. From the returns of those 
who have obligingly responded to inquiries as to the quantities rolled, it 
appears probable that the quantity rolled in Pennsylvania in 1862, was much 
greater than in 1856 ; for which year it was stated, by Charles E. Smith, R«q., 
in the report of the American Iron Association, at 241,484 tons. The 
census of 1860 gives 259,700 tons as the amount rolled for the year end- 
ing June 1, 1860. There is a large increase in miscellaneous rolled, iron 
merchant bars, ship plates, etc., and le<s, relatively of railroad iron. State- 
ments from a considerable number of mills have been obtained on the Lehigh, 
at Pottsville, Reading, Danville, Johnstown, and others nearer the city. 
These cannot properly be given separately, but they indicate an advance of 
perhaps twenty per cent on the production of 185(3, or about 280,000 tons 
in all rolled in Pennsylvania. 

The value of this production at the prices prevailing during the year, 
would increase the sum named in the census of 1860, nearly or quite 
twenty-five per cent, making over $15,000,000 in place of $12,643,500. 


AN IMMENSE IRON DEPOSIT. y 

The Lake Superior Journal says that recent explorations show the de- 
posit of iron ore, embracing what is known as the St. Clair Mountain, on 
the Esponawba River, to be very much more extensive than was supposed. 
West of the river it not only skirts along on the south side of Sections 1 
and 2, but covers the entire north half of Sec. 11, and also that of Sec. 12, 
being nearly two miles in length and about three-quarters wide, and risiog 
from fifty to three hundred feet above the level of the surrounding country. 
On the e^st side of the river it has been found to extend over large portions 
of Sections 5 and 6, comprising a length of about one and-a-half miles, 
with an average width of over one-half mile, and rising from fifty to one 
hundred and fifty feet. What the ultimate value of these huge deposits 
may prove to be, can only be fully established by more minute examina- 
tion and practical tests ; but from the specimens we have seen, there is 
hardly a question but that they will prove of the highest value, in location, 
they being only 30 miles from the lake, and in the quality of ore they 
contain ; while they will be easily opened and cheaply mined, as the rail- 
road within one year will pass up the valley of the Esconawba, directly be- 
tween them. But while iron is thus being found, and roads constructed to 
bring it to the lake — many more vessels must also be built, or it will be 
wholly out of the question to place it in the lower lake markets. Let there 
be a corresponding amount of work done in this direction. 
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IMPORTANT CUSTOM-HOUSE CASE— HOW TO ASCERTAIN THE ALCOHOLIC 
STRENGTH OF SWEETENED WINE. 

The San Francisco Commercial Bulletin of a recent date gives the fol- 
lowing : “On Saturday last a case of considerable importance was taken 
before Collector Low. The decision of this matter involves the payment 
or non-payment yearly of thousands of dollars to the customs as well as 
the collection of revenue under the excise law, as regards domestic dis- 
tilled spirits. 

“Under the tariff of 1861 a duty of $1 per gallon was collected on a 
liquor imported from China under the name of China wiue. The Chi- 
nese merchants deeming the tariff oppressive discontinued the importing 
of it and appealed to Collector Rankin for a more liberal interpretation 
of the law. They stated that but a small per centage of alcohol was 
contained in the wine, in any case not more than in sherry. Mr. Rankin 
informally stated in answer to this application, that if the wine did not 
contain more than 15 to 20 per cent of alcoholic spirits he would class 
it as unenumerated spirits, on which the duty is 50 per cent ad valorem. 
In May last, considerable quantities of this wine were imported into the 
State under a duty of 50 per cent ad valorem, which, as it was invoiced 
at $1 per jar of 5 gallons, made the actual duty 10 cents per gallon. 
James Dows <fe Co., distillers, having examined samples of this wine, 
found them to contain large per centages of spirits, and that owing to 
adulteration by sugar or molasses the usual tests failed to show the actual 
per centage of spirit, which could only be got at by re-distilling. 

“On Collector Low taking office, Dows & Co. protested against China 
wine being admitted under any other interpretation of the law than as 
spirits, and paying duties as such. The collector, inquiring, was informed 
by Appraiser Bridge that, owing to the condition of the liquid, the usual 
tests gave incorrect results. The appraiser was then directed to have 
samples of the wine tested in different ways by competent parties who 
were to examine and leport to him unknown to each other, which tests 
were made, and on Saturday a court was held in the collector’s office to 
hear evidence in the matter. Samples of the wine furnished by the ap- 
praiser were shown, also the results of such in spirits obtained by distil- 
lation. From this process it was found that the different samples of wine 
contained from 3 2 to 50 per cent of pure spirits, and from an analysis of 
the same by the State assayer, that the bases of the wine was in some 
cases sugar and molases, and in others rice. The testimony of Hop Kee, 
the importer of the lots tested, was that the liquid was originally of a 
white color, but was muddied by having a few plums, pears or peaches 
put in each jar. 

“ Gauger Laidlet testified that the usual weighing apparatus for spirits 
did not give correct results, owing to sugar being in the wine. He pro- 
fessed his belief that it contained a large percentage of alcohol, and said 
that he had satisfactorily proved this to his own mind by a test made 
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when this particular wine was landed. He stated that he then took four 
bottles of it, and left two of them exposed on a pile of lumber on the 
wharf, when three bummers or dock loafers (who are always dogging the 
gauger to get a free drink from open casks) took the two bottles and 
drank their contents, and that half an hour afterwards he found them all 
dead drunk at the same place. These bummers always preferred the 
strongest liquors they could get, and as the wine had such a power as 
to make them senseless, he concluded that it must be near proof. 

“ Mr. Dows claimed that at the duty of 50 per cent ad valorem it 
would cause all the distilleries in the country to shut up shop, as this 
wine could be imported and rectified into whisky, rum or brandy, as de 
sired vastly cheaper than the same could be made from grain, and pay 
the excise duty of 20 cents per gallon for proof spirits. The base of this 
wine was distilled spirits, disguised with sugar or syrup, and colored by 
a few pears, plums or other fruit to give it a fruity taste. 

“The Chinese merchants, on their part, contended that it was wine 
only, and that if it was decided to be spirits and to pay duty on the same, 
they would be ruined, as very large quantities of it nad been ordered by 
them on the strength of Collector Rankin’s ruling. 

“ Mr. Dows asked if the exact amount coming was known by the mer- 
chants, as he bad been informed that 200,000 gallons had been ordered, 
and if imported under the 50 per cent, ad valorem duty, be might as well 
close his distillery. 

“The Collector, after along and full hearing of all parties, stated that 
he would give his decision in a few days, as he wished to make some fur- 
ther examination. 

“The spirit test allowed by the Treasury Department is the old one of 
weight, which in case of an infusion of sugar or gum syrup, or any heavy 
glutinous substance in solution is perfectly useless. The French Govern- 
ment have another test which is used in such cases, viz.: by boiling the 
liquor, and according to the temperature at which it boils, so ascertain 
the amount of spirits. Unless some such test is used, spirits can be so 
disguised as to evade duty, unless in every case it is distilled or analyzed, 
which are tedious and expensive processes.” 


.THE RIGHT OF TRADESMEN TO TEST MONET. 

An action was lately tried in one of the London courts, to recover dama- 
ges sustained in consquence of defendant having broken a half-sovereign 
while testing it. 

Plaintiff stated that he went to defendant’s shop to buy some plants, and 
he handed a half-sovereign to defendant, who put it between his teeth, and 
deliberately broke it in half. He gave the pieces back to plaintiff, remark- 
ing that it was bad. Plaintiff, however, was convinced that it was good, 
and he had it properly tested by a chemist, who said it was perfectly good. 
The. pieces were then again offered to the defendant, who refused to accept 
them, and told plaintiff he could try the question, if he were so minded. 

The judge said the defendant had acted most unjustifiably ; a tradesman 
must apply sure and gentle tests to tho coin of the realm. A verdict was 
given the plaintiff, for 10s, damages and costs. 
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DECISIONS OF TREASURY DEPARTMENT UNDER THE TARIFF ACT OF JULY 

14) 1862. 

The following decisions have been made by the Secretary of the Treas- 
ury, of questions arising upon appeals by importers from the decisions of 
collectors, relating to the proper classification, under the tariff act of July 
14, 1862, of certain articles of foreign manufacture and production en- 
tered at the ports of New York, etc.: 

GINGHAMS. 

Treasury Department , July 7, 1803. 

Sir: Messrs. Sharp less Brothers have appealed from your decision 
assessing duty at the rate of 4£ cents per square yard and 10 per cent ad 
valorem on certain “ginghams,” counting less than 140 threads to the 
square inch, and costing less than 16 cents per square yard, imported by 
them per ship “ Constitution.” 

The appellants allege: “By the act of July, 1862, section 10, article 
4, there is levied an additional duty on jeans, ginghams, etc., of 2 cents 
per square yard, making 4 cents per square yard and 10 per cent, which we 
contend is the proper rate of duty.” 

This Department decided, under date of October 13, 1862, that “ging- 
hams” not exceeding 140 threads to the square inch were liable to duty 
at the rate of 2 cents per square yard, and 10 per cent ad valorem, under 
the act of March 2, 1861. 

The act of July 14, 1862, section 10, 4th article, imposes an additional 
duty of 2 cents per square yard on ginghams, cotton jeans, denimes, 
drillings, bed-tickings, plaids, cottonades, pantaloon stuffs, and goods of 
like description, not exceeding in value the sum of 16 cents per square 
yard ; consequently the rates on these descriptions of goods now are a9 
follows : 

Not exceeding 100 threads to the square inch — 3 cents per square yard, 
and 10 per cent ad valorem. Not exceeding 140 threads to the square 
inch — 4 cents per square yard, and 10 per cent ad valorem. Exceeding 
140 threads to the square inch — 5 cents per square yard, and 10 percent 
ad valorem. Exceeding 200 threads to the square inch — 6 cents per 
square yard, and 10 per cent ad valorem. 

Your decision is hereby overruled. 

I am, very respectfully, 

S. P. Chase, Secretary of the Treasury . 

Wm. B. Thomas, Esq., Collector , Philadelphia, } Penn . 

BALMORAL SKIRTS. 

Treasury Department , July 8, 186?. 

Sir : Messrs. Sharp, Haines & Co. have appealed from your decision 
assessing duty at rhe rate of 30 per cent ad valorem, and 18 cents per 
pound, on certain ‘‘Balmoral skirts,” imported per “Scotia” and “ Edin- 
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burgli,” and claim to enter them at 85 per cent ad valorem, as manu- 
factures of worsted and cotton. 

The facts in this case appear to be as follows : The goods in question 
were found by the appraisers, on examination and appraisal, to be M Bal- 
moral skirts made, in part, of wool,” and they were so classified under the 
proviso in the clause of the 9th section of the act of July 14, 1802, com- 
mencing with the words, “ on clothing, ready-made, <fcc.” Subsequently, 
the importer’s agent brought some samples to the appraisers, (which the 
appraisers could not identify,) alleging that they were a part of the goods 
in question, and did not contain wool. 

The packages, after examination by the appraisers, passed into the 
possession of the importers, and were removed from the city, and conse- 
quently theref was no opportunity for correcting an error, if any was made, 
which the appraisers allege they have no reason to believe was the case. 

Under these circumstances, I have no alternative under the law but to 
affirm your decision. 

I am, very respectfully, 

S. P. Chase, Secretary of the Treasury. 

Hiram Barney, Esq., Collector , <£c., New York . 

SILK, NOT IN THE GUM, 

Treasury Department , July 8, 1863. 

Sir : Messrs. Asiel & Erdenbukg have appealed from your decision 
assessing duty At the rate of 40 per cent on certain “ organzine” imported 
by them, and claim to enter it under section 2 of the act of August 5, 
1861, as “silk in the gum, not more advanced than organzine,” at 25 per 
cent ad valorem. 

The experts of the customs have decided that the article in question is 
“ silk not iu the gum, but cleaned and advanced beyond the point which, 
under the 2d section of the act of August 5, 1861, would entitle it to 
entry at 25 per cent ad valorem, as claimed by the appellants.” 

The question presented is one of fact, to be determined by the appraisers, 
and the article in question being more advanced than silk in the gum, dec., 
became subject to duty at 40 per cent ad valorem. 

Your decision is hereby affirmed. 

I am, very respectfully, 

S. P. Chase, Secretary of the Treasury . 

Hiram Barney, Esq., Collector , cfc\, New York. 

prepared clay. 

Treasury Department , July 9, 1863. 

Sir: Messrs. Grant, Warren & Co. have appealed from your decision 
assessing duty at the rate of $5 per ton on certain “ prepared clay ” im- 
ported by them per “Jennie Beals” and “Florence,” claiming to enter it 
at 20 per cent ad valorem. 

Section 12 of the tariff act of July 14, 1862, imposes a duty of $5 per 
ton on unwrought clay, pipe clay, fire clay, and kaoline . 

The experts of the customs report as follows: “If it is not kaoline, it 
certainly bears a very strong resemblance to it in material, quality, and 
texture. This clay is imported by paper manufacturers, and is undoubtedly 
designed for paper glazing. Kaoline is used for the glazing of paper. 
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As the clay in question bears a similitude in “ material, quality, and 
texture,” and “the use to which it may be applied,” to kaoline, it is by 
force of the 20th section of the act of 1 842 subject to the same duty, to 
wit : $5 per ton, as assessed by you. 

Your decision is hereby affirmed. 

I am, very respectfully, 

S. P. Chase, Secretary of the Treasury. 

J. Z. Goodrich, Esq., Collector , dtc ., Boston , Mass. 

CHINA TRAM. 

Treasury Department^ July 9, 1863. 

Sir : Mr. Bernhard Andreae has appealed from your decision assessing 
duty at the rate of 35 per cent on certain “China tram,” imported by 
him per steamers “ Glasgow ” and “ City of Baltimore.” 

The appellant alleges: “On these imports I was compelled by the Col- 
lector of this port (New York) to pay a duty of 35 per cent, upon the 
ground that they were China goods, whereas they are in reality of Eng- 
lish manufacture, and direct from Londou. They consequently are sub- 
ject only to the charge of 25 per cent attaching to goods of English, and 
not to the 35 per cent charge upon goods of Chinese manufacture.” 

Under the decision of this Department of April 24, 1863, all goods of 
the growth or produce of countries beyond the Cape of Good Hope, when 
imported from places this side of the Cape of Good Hope, are subject to 
the additional duty of 10 per cent, (imposed by section 14 of the tariff 
act of July 14, 1862,) unless their character, quality, and condition be 
entirely changed by manufacture or otherwise. 

It appears that the article is only partially manufactured ; is not ready 
for use, nor entirely changed in its character, quality, and condition ; in 
fact it is advanced but one stage in its manufacture in England, from 
“singles” to “tram,” whereby its distinctiveness is not lost or merged in 
its new condition; consequently your imposition of the additional 10 per 
cent was legal, and your decision is hereby affirmed. 

I am, very respectfully, 

S. P. Chase, Secretary of the Treasury. 

Hiram Barney, Esq., Collector , <£r., New York . 

ESPARTO ORASS OR FIBER. 

Treasury Department , July 17, 1863. 

Sib: Messrs. Lorino <k Co. have appealed from your decision assessing 
duty at the rate of 10 per cent ad valorem, with the addition of $5 per 
ton, upon certain “ esparto grass or fiber,” imported by them in the 
schooner “Annie Grieve,” from Almeria. 

The Appellants allege : “That said grass or fiber is a crude production 
used for the manufacture of paper; that all other materials previously 
known as suitable for the production of paper stock, such as linen and 
cotton rags, oakum, old ropes, or junk, are admitted free of duty, and 
that had the application of esparto been known at the time the tariff was 
formed, it also would have been included in the list of free articles, it 
being evidently the intention of Congress to encourage the importation 
of all materials of such a nature.” 

The article in question is a grass, crude or unmanufactured, and not 
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being enumerated in the act of March, 1861, became liable to a duty of 
10 per cent ad valorem, per section 24. The 11th section of the act of 
July, 1862, prescribed au additional duty of $5 per ton on jute, sisal grass, 
sun hemp, coir, and others vegetable substances not enumerated, &c., <fcc. 

Your decision assessing 10 per cent, and $5 per ton, on the article in 
question is affirmed. 

I am, very respectfully, 

S. P. Chase, Secretary of the Treasury . 

J. Z. Goodrich, Esq., Collector , dec ., Boston. 

ANILINE. 

Treasury Department , July 17, 1863. 

Sir : Messrs. L. Martin & Co. have appealed from your decision assess- 
ing duty at the rate of 26 per cent ad valorem on certain “ aniline,” im- 
ported per steamers “City of Washington ” and “City of Baltimore.” 

The appellants allege : “That the act of July, 1862, imposes a duty on 
extract of rosine or aniline colors of 25 per cent ad valorem, which are 
manufactured colors, while aniline is a crude product of coal tar, used 
only for the production of the above colors.” 

The 25th subdivision of the 5th section of the act of July 14, 1862, 
imposes a duty of 25 per cent on extract of resin (not rosine) or aniline 
colors. 

Aniline is a product of coal tar, and coal tar is the product of a prior 
process; it cannot therefore be regarded as a crude article, as claimed by 
the appellants. I am of opinion that it should be classified as a chemical . 
preparation not enumerated, and as such subject to duty at the rate of 20 
per cent ad valorem. 

You will be governed accordingly. 

S. P. Chase, Sec. of the Treasury. 

Hiram Barney, Esq., Collector , New York. 


COTTON IN THE DE8ERT. 

Recently in the House of Commons, Mr. Cobden stated that at the foot 
of the Rocky Mountains, in the Western Valley of the Mississippi, there 
were exhaustless fields for the production of cotton, and a soil and climate 
admirably adapted to the plan, which only required English capital and en- 
terprise for its development. 

Some color may be given to this assertion, by the fact that some crops of 
cotton have been raised in the Salt Lake Valley. But how, where, and 
under what circumstances those crops were raised ; what was the yield and 
expense of cultivation, and what the chances of disaster to the growing 
plant from untimely frost, either in spring or fall, are particulars of which 
we have as yet no satisfactory information. Doubtless, with cotton at sev- 
enty-five cents per pound in New York, the article can be produced in lo- 
calities, where, at the ordinary prices heretofore, nobody would think of 
planting it. But we are greatly mistaken in the capabilities, looking either 
to soil or climate, of the foot hills of the Rocky Mountains, if the applica- 
tion of any amount of English or any other capital to the cultivation of 
cotton there would in ordinary times be anything but a complete waste of 
that capital. 
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MERCANTILE BIOGRAPHY. 

JOHN GRIGS, OF PHILADELPHIA. 

[WITH A PORTRAIT.] 

Wk have never heard any good reason why we should wait until men 
are dead before we speak their praises. Yet it too often happens, that 
we have those living among us, whom we meet in the street, and do bus- 
iness with every day, whose lives have been one long lesson of active 
goodness, industry and force of character, but of their merits the world 
knows little, until death removes the seal of secresy which propriety is 
supposed to place upon their lives. No man, indeed, can lead such a life 
without becoming widely known, and securing the love and admiration of 
associates. Still, society at large remains unaware of the treasure it pos- 
sesses until it is gone from it forever. The tribute then thrown on the 
grave has lost half its fragrance. What more appropriate reward to a 
life well spent, than fit words of praise, spoken in the ear of living ex- 
cellence ! 

It is with the view of doing what we may to corftet this wrong cus- 
tom, and, at the same time, of furnishing instructive lessons from the ex- 
perience of truly successful and eminent merchant*, that we propose to 
continue the series of Mercantile Biography given in the pages of the 
Merchant »’ Magazine in years past. This month we add the portrait, 
with pen and pencil, of a merchant whose long life of business activity, 
and ability, varied experience and uprightness, entitle him to a high place 
among these bright examples. We shall be fortunate if we succeed in 
giving a few of the leading traits of this truly original character as well 
as the artist has portrayed the clear eye, and the marked features through 
which it speaks from the engraving. 

Adapting Bolingbroke’s definition, we may call Biography (which is 
individual history) the practical philosophy of life, taught by examples 

YOL. XLIX.— NO. IY. 1 7 
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To the young, nothing is so striking as fact. Rules and principles they 
learn, if at all, when embodied in example, which realizes them. Tell 
them that industry and energy are necessary to success in life, and they 
will believe you, as they will when told there is such a country as China. 

. But hold up the life of such a man as Franklin, Girard or Astor, point to 
the living examples of successful enterprise — to Moses Taylor, to Thomas 
Tileston, to Pklatlah Perit — and they “ believe because they see.” Such 
lives teach a great lesson, not because these men are rich men — rich men 
they are — but they are something more. “ Get money, honestly if you 
can, but get money,” is a degrading precept, as foolish as it is wicked, 
for it inculcates, a spirit which must defeat the very aim it proposes. 
That integrity is valuable for its own sake, and that wealth is its natural 
result, when combined with other qualities, is the lesson the lives of such 
men as we have named impressively teach. 

John Grigg, the well-known, although now retired, Bookseller of Phil- 
adelphia, began life an orphan farmer boy. A restless spirit drove him 
to the water, and he early exchanged the monotonous life of the farmer 
for the excitements of that of a sailor. The activity of the young and 
enterprising not unfrequently takes this direction. Amid the perils of 
the Bay of Biscay, and the tempests of the West Indies, he had ample 
opportunities, by which he did not fail to profit, to become thoroughly 
versed in the whole art of seamanship ; a calling, than which, there is not 
one, perhaps, better calculated to bring out the qualities of prompt de- 
cision and self-reliance. We do not know how long his experience in 
reefing and steering lasted. In fact, our knowledge of the minute details 
of his life is not so full as we could wish. Some thirteen months of his 
early life were passed at Richmond, Virginia. The quickness and origi- 
nal force of his character, the zeal with which he pursued his studies, and 
resumed them when broken off, and his devotion to mathematics, in 
particular, for which, at this early age, he manifested that taste and ca- 
pacity which often accompany the talent for practical life and affairs, at- 
tracted the notice of relatives with whom he lived, and led them to antic- 
ipate a bright future for the young student. The lady of the bouse, her- 
self very fond of mathematics, assisted him in his studies. But he was 
poor, he had his own way to make in the world, and soon leaving Rich- 
mond, went to Ohio, eager for the fray of life. There we find him engaged . 
in the duties of Clerk of the Court of Compion Pleas and Chancery of 
Warren County, Ohio, with the sole charge of this responsible office. 
These duties he performed to the satisfaction of all, and won for himself 
the esteem and friendship of such men as Mr. Justice McLean, who had 
not then left the courts of Ohio for the place which he adorned on the 
Bench of the Supreme Court of the United States, and of the Hon. Tho- 
mas Corwin and others. During the whole of Mr. Grigg’s life in Ohio, Mr. 
Corwin and he were intimate friends and “ bosom cronies,” such friends 
as young men become who know each other perfectly, and are in some 
respects alike in tastes and habits. “I can say of him,” (our quotations 
are from a letter from Mr. Corwin,) “with entire confidence in the opin- 
ion, that he was from his boyhood up, through every change of place, 
occupation and fortune, an earnest, frank, sincere, honest man. After 
entering the Clerk’s office, he very soon made himself master of every 
detail, and became in fact clerk of the court. I know he often wrote from 
fifteen to eighteen hours, every twenty-four, for weeks together.” 
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Symptoms of disease were the consequence of such habits of industry 
and intense application, and made change of occupation necessary. But 
those habits had won for him a name and character which soon enabled 
him to enter 6n a different and less harrassing pursuit. The late Joel 
Scott, Esq., was at this time proprietor of a manufactory of woolen cloths, 
in Scott County, on the Elkhom Creek, in Kentucky, a region remarka- 
ble for the beauty of its scenery, the excellence of its water power, and 
the fertility of its soil ; the remoteness of the Atlantic cities, and the war 
prevailing at that time with England, operated as the most effectual of 
protections, and the woolen manufacture was a highly lucrative business 
m Kentucky ; new proprietors commenced the manufacture of all descrip- 
tions of wooletr cloths, on a large scale, and with much energy and appa- 
rent skill. It was early in 1815 that Mr. Grigg became superintendent 
of Mr. Scott’s establishment, at Georgetown. His new situation tasked 
the best energies of his mind and character. He was at times placed in 
the most trying circumstances, and on one occasion left suddenly with 
the sole charge of the whole establishment upon him. But the same 
quickness and assiduity which made him an efficient clerk of court, made 
him the best of superintendents, also. The greater experience of the Old 
Country might be challenged to produce a wool manufacturer who knew 
better how to assort a fleece into five or six different qualities, or had a 
quicker and more practiced eye to see wbeii a thing was well done, from 
the washing of the wool to the finishing of the cloth. 

Subsequently to this, Mr. Scott lived in opulent retirement near Frank- 
fort, but died some time since. He and his excellent sons belonged to 
that noble order of Kentucky farmers, whose fine farms and rare breeds 
of cattle were the pride and wealth of the State, and whose hearts and 
sympathies were as broad and open as their fertile acres. Although, as 
we believe, Mr. Grigg never visited Georgetown after his business con- 
nection there ceased, and the two friends seldom if ever met, yet the friend- 
ship and regard wnich his services and character secured for him from 
Mr. Scott lasted, unabated, through his life. In a letter which we re- 
ceived from Mr. Scott in 1851, and to which we are indebted for some 
of these details, he speaks of his old friend with youthful warmth, of “his 
uncommon industry, activity and efficiency in business,” of “ his exalted 
and honorable feelings and principles.” Mr. Grigg “won the entire con- 
fidence and most cordial attachment,” says Mr. Scott, “ not only of my- 
self and family, but also of all with whom he had been associated in bus- 
iness. This attachment was fully reciprocated by his own warm and 

f enerous heart, and was evinced not only by the manifestation of feeling, 
ut also by the bestowal of some memorial to the various members of the 
family, when he took leave of us.” And “ still the warmth of his noble 
heart is unabated. Not a single year has- been allowed to pass without 
the receipt of some substantial and cherished memorial of his abiding 
friendship, not only to myself, but to my children and grandchildren, all 
of whom he seems to ep brace in the wide scope of his generous affec- 
tions, although he has never seen but a single individual of them.” 

The year 1816 brought with it still another change of residence and 
occupation. Mr. Scott parted from his assistant with reluctance, but his 
restless activity was ambitious for a wider field and higher range. We 
must stop here, however, to say a word in reference to these several 
changes of business by Mr. Grigg, lest our younger readers may be led, on 
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the slightest pretense, to go and do likewise. When a young man has 
deliberately chosen his pursuit in life and entered upon it, there are nine* 
ty-nine chances to one that if he makes a change it will be for the worse, 
and, of all men in the world, Mr. Grigg would be the last to encourage 
this restless, roving disposition. Many, in commencing life, delude them- 
selves with the idea that some occupation can be found, wholly suited to 
their whims and fancies. This philosopher’s stone will never be discov- 
ered ; and every one who makes his life a search for it must be ruined. 
Much truth is contained in the Irishman’s remark: “It is never asy to 
work hard.” Let, therefore, the fact be always remembered by the young 
that no life-work can be found entirely agreeable to a man. Success al- 
ways lies at the top of a bill ; if we would reach it, we can do so only by 
hard, persevering effort, while beset with difficulties of every kind. Ge- 
nius counts for nothing in the battle of life 1 determined, obstinate, per- 
severance in one single channel, is everything. The circumstances that 
led Mr. Grigg to make the changes he did, we will not dwell upon, ex- 
cept to say that they were peculiar and such as few men can plead. 
Certainly the hope of finding something to do that was easy and agreea- 
ble in every way, was not one of them. Nor did he change because he 
did not love his occupation. He knew then, what he teaches now, that 
good, hard, honest effort, steadily persevered in, will make one’s love for 
one’s business grow and make the business itself prosper. All should 
remember that we are allowed to see and feel the roughnesses in our own 
pathway, but not in others ; yet all have them. 

But, as we said before, Mr. Grigg, in making this change in his occu- 
pation, sought for a wider field, and concluded to go to the city ; he must 
try his fortune as a merchant in Philadelphia. From country to city, 
an unbroken current of youthful hope, energy and character is ever set- 
ting, which purifies and renews, it is true, but too often leads to the ship- 
wreck of weak principles and sanguine hopes. Were it not for new blood 
from the country, cities would grow sickly, just as citizens’ children after 
one or two generations become puny and weak. But the city influence 
is strong, and it is an even chance whether it will corrupt or the country 
influence will purify. Hence the danger of this indiscriminate eagerness 
of the young to rush into city life. But if they all brought with them the 
same power to resist, and the same ability to act for themselves, which 
John Grigg carried with him to Philadelphia, this tendency would be less 
to be regretted. It was his intention to enter a wholesale dry goods 
house. But the year 1816 was one of general embarrassment. No open- 
ing presented. Like Franklin, before him, Grigg found himself in the 
city of Philadelphia, comparatively without means, without employment, 
with no outward support, but upheld by that sure inward resource of self- 
reliance, which is the center of moral gravity. However, he was about 
giving up his plan, when he made the acquaintance of Mr. B. Warner, a 
bookseller of very extensive business. Mr. Warner seems to have been 
a man of quick appreciation of character. He at once conceived a high 
opinion of Mr. Grigg’s character and abilities. Mr. Warner was a 
Friend , and a friend indeed, in every sense, he proved to his young clerk, 
who at once entered his house and justified the flattering opinion of his 
employer by the characteristic energy and clearness of head which he 
brought to bear upon his new pursuit. Versatility is said to be an Amer- 
ican characteristic, and few men have possessed it more strongly than Mr. 
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Grigo. The readiness of adaptation to new pursuits, situations, and 
emergencies, which made him efficient in each of the varied callings with 
which within a few years he had already made himself familiar, marked 
his career through life. It was his favorite opinion that all difficulties can 
be overcome by perseverance — that no man or boy can tell what he can 
make of himself until he tries. He made it a rule of life when difficulties 
appeared, to clap on double energy, and, like Hercules, to rely upon the 
strength of his own shoulders to get the wagon out of the ditch. 

He had need of all his own resources of character in the calling which 
he had adopted. But it was the last change of pursuit he was to make. 
He had found a business whose range of operations suited his abilities 
and ambition. The difficulties of the bookselling business are said to be 
peculiarly great. This is the consenting opinion of those familiar with 
it ; and it is obvious how much tact and discrimination, sagacity and 
careful study of the public taste, it requires. So connected is it with Lit- 
erature, that a mistaken literary judgment may involve the most serious 
business consequences. Dazzling projects, which on paper give assurance 
of brilliant results, when put in execution prove worse than failures. It 
was not, however, until a few years later, when he had worked his way 
up to the higher walks of his business, that these qualities were called out 
into most active exercise. But the same energy which was displayed in 
the more responsible station to which he soon attained marked his per- 
formance of the humbler duties of a clerk. This devotion, this determin- 
ation to do “whatever his hapds found to. do” “with all his might,” 
whether as Clerk, or as Principal, as Banker, Manufacturer, Clerk of Court 
or Publisher, is the secret of his success — of all success in business. The 
late William Gray, of Boston, in his days of opulence, was tauntingly 
reminded that he bad once been a drummer. His quick retort contains 
volumes of the practical philosophy taught by such lives as his and Mr. 
Grigg’s; — “Didn’t I drum well, though!” 

Mr. Grigo has always been remarkable for strength of m^nory. One 
of his feats at this time, was to learn the name of every book in the store, 
its price, and the place where to find it, so that he was able, at once, to lay 
his hand upon it when called for. It was thus he commenced his clerkship. 
In a few days this readiness and aptness began to exc.te the jealousy of an 
older clerk, since deceased, who was nominally above the last comer; and 
his own spirit was chafed at a superiority in position in the establishment 
of those who were inferior to him in fact. To avoid these unpleasant feel- 
ings, Mr. Warner proposed a journey to Virginia, for the purpose of set- 
tling the affairs of a firm in that State, with which his house was connected, 
and which bad been dissolved by the death of one of the partners. This 
commission Mr. Grigo gladly undertook. How successfully he performed 
this duty, and in fact every duty belonging to the new calling which whs to 
be the business of his life, is best shown by the testimony left by Mr. War- 
ner, on his death, a few years after. A memorandum was found attached 
to his will, which contained a legacy more valuable than gold, a legacy of 
golden opinion. Taking into view the possibility of his business being con- 
tinued after his death, he thinks “ one or two young men in whom confi- 
dence can be reposed ” might be found to take charge of it, and adds, “I 
consider John Grigg as possessing a peculiar talent for the bookselling 
business. Very industrious, and from three years’ observation, ({he time 
he has been employed in my business,) I have found nothing in his conduct 
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to raise a doubt in my mind of bis possessing correct principles.” Praise 
like this is the noblest of rewards, the most stirring of incentives. 

The executors of Mr. Warner could not do otherwise than confide to 
one in whom he expressed such high confidence, and so explicitly pointed 
out as his successor, the settlement of the affairs of the firm. Nor was this 
a slight undertaking. The business of the house had been immense : con- 
nected with it were numerous agencies and branches, it had dealings with 
various houses at the South and West, and the settlement of it rendered 
frequent journeyings necessary. During one of those journeys an incident 
occurred which is too characteristic of the days of stage-coach traveling, and 
of the determined energy of Mr. Griqg’s character, to be omitted. He was 
at Charleston. It was the latter part of December, 1825, and by Christ' 
mas day he must be in Philadelphia. He pushed forward, traveling day and 
night ; at Baltimore, the steamboat which usually connected was found to 
have left off running, and the travelers were forced to take to the mail coach. 
But every seat was full jvhen Mr. Grigo arrived ; there was no alternative 
for the determined traveler, weary and excited as he was by incessant jour- 
neying for seven long days and sleepless nights, but to ride outside with 
the driver. The day, or rather the night, was cold, the air was full of sleet, 
the road miry. But to the driver’s seat he mounted and pushed on. At 
Havre de Grace another driver took the reins, who was unacquainted with 
the road ; it was long after dark, and the “ insides,” who began to be fear- 
ful of their necks as the coach plunged and tossed in the mire, grew clam- 
orous for putting back until morning. But Mr. Grigg was determined that 
the stage should go-ahead and be in Philadelphia by Christmas day, and 
besides they carried the mails, and a public conveyance must not be delayed I 
So he procured a lantern, and going before the coach, piloted the travelers 
through the darkness and mire for about two miles. Finally, mounting the 
box again, he took the reins into his own hands, and daylight saw the de- 
lighted travelers arrived at Elkton, and well on their way. They at once 
admitted hinj to a seat inside, upon their knees. And early on Christmas 
morning Mr. Grigg teas in Philadelphia. 

On another of these journeys Mr. Grigg was suddenly taken very sick at 
Lexington, Kentucky. He was staying at the house of a friend, on his way 
home. He was too sick to stand, but not, as he thought, or was determined 
to think, too sick to travel. His will was stronger than disease, and no dis- 
suasion could turn him from his fixed purpose of going forward. So he was 
carried from the house to the state coach, at his express request, laid on the 
bottom of the coach, and in this rough sort of ambulance, be pushed on to 
Philadelphia with soldierly fortitude. There is something too much like 
rashness in such zealous devotion to business to make it altogether a safe 
example ; but it will be appreciated by every merchant whose spirit has been 
vexed and patience wearied by the delays and loiterings on ihe road which 
their traveling agents and clerks are fond of making the slightest illness an 
excuse for, and in which they are oftentimes ready to indulge without the 
decency of any excuse at all. 

It is with such energy that Mr. Grigg has performed the journey of life. 
At the end of the first year a statement of the business of the firm, as con- 
ducted by him, was exhibited to II. C. Carev, Esq., who had been appointed 
by the parties in interest to advise with the executor. Mr. Carey, whose 
undoubted ability as a political economist is combined with the practical 
ability of the business man, also on examining the balance exhibited by 
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the statement, expressed the unqualified opinion that no business had ever 
been managed with more tact and skill than this complicated estate. As 
early as November, 1823, Mr. Grigg succeeded in completely settling up 
the affairs of the firm. 

He was now once more without fixed occupation, but not, as before, with* 
out means ; above all, not without experience, which is better than money. 
He had not only saved something, but had mastered the details of a diffi- 
cult branch of business. For an instant, however, Mr. Grigg seems to have 
been undetermined what course to pursue. Conversing at this time with 
the late Joseph Cushing, Esq., of Baltimore, he explained his situation, and 
laid before him his prospects. “Rely on yourself,” said his friend, “yeu 
cannot fail to succeed. 'You will yet astonish yourself and the book trade 
of the whole country.” The next day Mr. Grigg hired a store, with lodg- 
ing apartments back of it, and commenced the business of bookselling on 
his own account. 

Thus prudently and carefully did he set about the fulfilment of this pro- 
phecy. How brilliantly it has been verified, the success of the celebrated 
publishing house of J. B. Lippincott <fc Co., of which Mr. Grigg was the 
founder, sufficiently proves, and the entire * book trade of the country can 
testify. Upon the same spot where he began, Mr. Grigg conducted his 
business with ever increasing success and widening range of operations. 
The genius and enterprise of its head pervaded the house, and all its ope- 
rations were conducted with that unity of aim and purpose which a com- 
manding mind knows how to give to the most multifarious details, and to 
impress upon all who come witnin its range. Nor was the influence of this 
almost military promptness and efficiency of operation confined to his own 
house. Mr. Grigg became noted among his brethren for his peculiar fac- 
ulty. A nervous energy, a rapidity of calculation and resolution, a prompt- 
ness to act marked his entire course. 

He possessed, in short, a kind of mercantile intuition. In a letter from 
Lebanon, Ohio, where, as we have seen, Mr. Grigg passed many of his 
early years, another of the friends of his youth, whose friendship, like Mr. 
Corwin’s, has been life-long, presents in a very striking manner these traits 
of his character. “ He comprehends at the first glance,” writes A. H. Dun- 
levy, Esq., of Lebanon, “ business matters in all their bearings, direct and 
remote, and astonishes you with the quickness with which his opinion is 
formed, and that, not to be changed. The judgment thus formed almost 
always proves correct,” and he is thus enabled to u dispose of his affairs as 
they come up without their accumulating dh his hands, and by this means 
has been able through life to dispatch a greater amount of business than 
almost any other man, without any apparent severe labor. Another promi- 
nent trait in his character has been his open candor and unwavering integ- 
rity. He was ever faithful to himself and to others in avowing hie opinions 
or fears in relation to their business , and hence he made fewer bad debts, 
in his extended business, than almost any one else in like circumstances.” 

The change which Mr. Grigg effected in the book trade of the country, 
has been described as nothing less than a revolution. Constable, the fa- 
mous bookseller of Edinburgh, Sir Walter Scott’s publisher and partner, 
was fond of calling himself the “ Napoleon of the realms of print,” a com- 
pliment hardly justified, except by the boldness, bordering on rashness, of 
his operations. Mr. Grigg’s friends had better reason, in many respects, 
for bestowing, as they were sometimes in the habit of doing, the same 
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honor upon him, for to boldness and rapidity he united cool and clear judg- 
ment, the quick eye to look ahead before going ahead . We may here 
mention as one proof of this wonderful ability of his to see the end from 
the beginning, that he never published a book that did not pay. 

Through the financial tempest of 1838 and 1837, Mr. Grioo steered his 
course safely and successfully, and although engaged in a business of vast 
extent during the whole perilous financial period from 1833 to 1840, was 
among the few who suffered little by the revulsions of the times. He was 
largely interested in stocks and other species of property most liable to be 
affected. But he saw from afar the dangers which were threatening the 
business of the country, and his quick foresight early anticipated the inevi- 
table issue of the unequal contest between the government and the United 
States Bank. He promptly took measures to change his investments from 
stock to real estate, and became the owner of large properties in Mississip- 
pi and Illinois, as well as in Philadelphia. When the shock of the crisis 
came, his foot was on the ground , and he stood firm. 

Mr. Grioo has not, we thus see, entirely confined himself to the line of 
his peculiar business. Men of wealth never show a truer public spirit than 
when they step forward to aid with hand and purse a great public enterprise 
in its infancy. Public works are, for the most part, anything but attractive 
investments at the outset, and it is oftener a case of self-sacrifice than of 
self-interest to invest money in new projects of this kind. Mr. Grioo was 
an early and prompt friend and large subscriber to the stock of the Penn- 
sylvania Railroad, a work of the same interest and importance to Pennsyl- 
vania that the Erie Railroad is to the State of New York, and the national 
value of all these great works connecting the seaboard with the West, need 
not to be enlarged upon. We have already referred to the circumstances 
under which Mr. Grioo was induced to invest largely in real estate. Phil- 
adelphia is indebted to him for numerous elegant dwellings which adorn her 
beautiful streets. Besides the real estate investments in Mississippi, in 1836 
he entered extensive tracts of the public lands in the Sangamon country, 
Illinois, of which he has from time to time sold large portions. In his deal- 
ings with the numerous purchasers of his land, Mr. Grigg’s uniform fair- 
ness and liberality have made him universally popular — an exception to the 
general rule as to non-resident land owners, who are by no means favorites 
at the West. 

But, in addition to what we have already said, there is another trait in 
the character of Mr. Grioo, which endears him to all who thoroughly know 
him, and that is his honest simplicity and freedom from all ostentation. 
The well-known author, R. Shelton Mackenzie, of Philadelphia, in a re- 
cent letter to us, speaking on this point, says : “ He is a plain, natural man, 
wholly self-educated and self-made, to whom nature gave a clear head, an 
honest heart, and a firm will ever to persevere. Those who know him best 
feel that when \^%rdsworth wrote * the boy is father of the man,’ the line 
might have been taken as describing Mr. Grioo, who is the same in heart 
now that he was when a poor boy and a struggling young man. My ex- 
perience of society in many countries has been very wide ; but Mr. Grioo 
seems to me the most unassuming and least ostentatious rich man I ever 
knew. Wealth has left him wholly unspoiled, nor do I think that adver- 
sity would throw him off his balance, for he values money rather for the 
good it can do than for the pleasure it can procure.” To show how unac- 
customed he is to display and boast of his own acts, Mr. Mackenzie men- 
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tions the following, which lately came to hia knowledge by the merest ac- 
cident: In 1817 Mr. Grigg traversed the whole State of Virginia for the 
purpose of correcting a very defective map of that State. Few can appre- 
ciate the difficulties of his task, but, as usual with him, he manfully faced 
them and subdued them. In consequence of his corrections this became 
one of the best State maps published at that period, and the local executive 
and members of the State Legislature cordially acknowledged the beneficial 
results of hiH labor of mind and body. Here, certainly, was a work to boast 
of; but probably not twenty people in the last fifty years have heard Mr. 
Grigg refer to it. Mr. Mackenzie says that his knowledge of the fact 
arose from seeing in Mr. Grigg’s counting house, hanging on the wall, half 
hidden by a door, the very map his labor had corrected, with a few lines 
in his own hand-writing upon it, addressed to his children, mentioning to 
them what he had done for the map, and expressing a hope that they would 
'value it for their father’s sake. 

The foregoing outline of this interesting career is all we are able to fur- 
nish. For more minute details it would be in vain to apply to the only au- 
thentic source from which they could be obtained. We know less of these 
details than of the opinions of life and men which, in the confidence of 
friendship, Mr. Grigg, is fond of throwing out at random. They are the 
results of experience, rich in instruction for those whose experience is to 
come. A notice of a few of these will appropriately close our sketch. 

Of the value of these cardinal rules of thrift — economy and industry — 
no one, of course, could speak with stronger emphasis. The want of econ- 
omy, the waste of time and money in small and useless pleasures and in- 
dulgences, which prevail in these degenerate days, is often deplored by Mr. 
Grigg, and he has expressed the half-humorous apprehension, that the vast 
volume of knowledge which he and his brethren of the book trade have 
contributed to swell, for many years, has been of little avail against the 
instincts of the animal man, which seem stronger than his boasted reason. 
But he ha- the comfort of the reflection that if this is the case with man- 
kind, it is their own fault, not the booksellers’. If the young can be induced 
to begin to save the moment they enter on the path of life, the way will 
ever become easier before them, and they will not fail to attain competency, 
and that, without denying themselves any of the real necessaries and com- 
forts of life. Mr. Grigg adds his testimony to that of other successful men, 
that the first few thousands were more difficult to acquire than all the rest 
of their fortunes. 

Entertaining such views of the necessity of economy, Mr. Grigg could 
not think otherwise than favorably of that great institution of the day — ' 
the Savings Bank, one of the noblest, the most characteristic features of the 
times. He had rejoiced over the good it has done, and will do for genera- 
tions to come ; the cheerless hearth made glad, and helpless old age made 
comfortable, and the aid it has enabled thousands of industrious emigrants 
to send to their suffering kindred in the Old World the savings of their 
hard earnings, making heart respond to heart across the broad Atlantic. 
If the Protestant Church ever canonized, among the many saints whom it 
might enrol upon its calendar, no one would deserve a place better than 
Priscilla Wakefield, the founder of the Savings Bank System. It is 
one of the great merits of this system, that by accepting the smallest deposit 
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it encourages and enables the poorest to make a beginning, a first step in 
economy. 

This first step is the all-important one, “ the step at the threshold,” ac- 
cording to the Italian proverb. There must be self-control at the start ; 
but what an inducement to economy is the thought of the good that may 
be done with wealth, the wretchedness that can be relieved, the widows and 
orphans assisted in their affliction, the sunshine that can be diffused in the 
dark chamber of sickness and poverty. Such are the noble and disinter- 
ested motives which Mr. Grigg would hold up for the practice of economy, 
motives that ought to influence the most confirmed spendthrift. 

And* while on this subject of economy, it should be remembered that 
there is a business economy to be practiced at home as well as at the count- 
ing-house. Without joining in the vulgar cry against the reasonable in- 
dulgences which wealth procures, and into which none would more eagearly 
rush than those who declaim against them loudest, we mu3t not deny that 
•there is a vast deal of sham aristocracy in our country. Aristocracy in the 
best sense of an abused word, is the growth of time as well as money. 
Fine furniture and living for appearances are not the thing. Nothing proves 
the folly of this painful anxiety about the opinion of others in matters of 
living, more than the simple fact that in a country of such general equality 
of condition and fortune as America, the means and mode of life of thou- 
sands of families must be, and are almost precisely alike, and yet each thinks 
it necessary to keep up an outward seeming and show, which each, in very 
many instances, must know to be hollow. , Under our laws for the distri- 
bution and division of property among next of kin, there can be few per- 
manent large fortunes. Even in England, where the policy of the law 
favors, if anything, the most unequal distribution of property, for the pur- 
pose of “ keeping up ” families, the permanence of fortune is lessening daily. 
The army and navy of England, viewed in their most striking present as- 
pect, must be considered as a gigantic machinery for providing for the 
younger sons of decaying gentility. But we have no such resources here, 
and no patriot will ever desire* them. What wealthy American parent can 
hope that all his children and grandchildren will be as wealthy as himself; 
what folly, therefore, to encourage tastes and habits adapted to a style of 
life which the simplest rule of arithmetical division might teach him is many 
times finer than anything they can expect But if the folly of such living 
is great, its meanness and recklessness are greater. Mr. Grigg is fond of 
drawing his illustrations from the sea-life of his youth. The wind never 
blows for a lotfg time, he has observed, the same way, and often when the 
times look most prosperous and flattering, a financial white squall covers 
the sky in a moment. Now, a good merchant will have his business well 
regulated, his assets marshaled, and his means at hand, ready for the hard 
times which he must look for every five or seven years. But what merchant 
is ready for a crisis, who, without more capital than his business requires, 
spends double his income in “ riotous living.” It may do for a while,, and 
(since death is little more certain than failure,) it may last for his life. 
But then — what is to become of the widowed wife and pauper scions of the 
Merchant Prince ? 

Moreover, living beyond one’s means is only smooth language for living 
on other people’s means ; like “ failure,” which is soft euphony for bank- 
ruptcy. Without money a man cannot live well or ill. But if the money 
ydu live on is not yours it must belong to others; it is the poor, the 
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toiling poor, on wbom the brunt of this mean recklessness falls. And 
yet, perhaps, the spendthrift himself, sleepless with the cares, shifts, and 
evasions of hopeless indebtedness, sick, body and soul, (for body and soul 
Buffer together from the same tortures,) and racked by the strain after what 
is beyond bis means and reach, is the greatest sufferer and the most to be 
pitied. And the root of all his misery is the ruin of the domestic happi- 
ness of thousands, who forget that prosperity can only be attained by living 
within one's income. 

To economy, the business man must add industry and self-reliance. He 
must not take too much advice. Mr. Grigo has almost always been in 
situations where the responsibility of deciding and acting has fallen on him- 
self. Hence a habit of self-reliance, which is not, perhaps, safe to the same 
degree in all men. But of the necessity in general of seeing with one’s 
own eyes, of judging for oneself, of looking upon events with calm self- 
possession, and of acting upon one’s own conclusions in most cases, there 
can be no doubt. The business man must keep at the helm himself, and 
“ steer his own ship.” 

To avoid excessive credits is the necessary corollary, the great practical 
application of this precept of self-reliance. Credit is one of the great ele- 
ments of business, but like some of those of the natural world, as danger- 
ous as it is useful. It is a remarkable fact, that during the whole course of 
his business career he never asked a man to endorse a note for him, and, 
according to our idea, this is one great secret of his success. Mr. Grigo 
says there are three elements equally beneficial in their use, equally des- 
tructive in their abuse, and these three elements are Fire, Water, and Banks ! 

The business man must attend to the minutiae too : see that the store is 
opened early, goods brushed up, twine and nails picked up % and all ready 
for action, like the deck of a man-of-war ! The necessity of attending to 
minutiae — things small as well as great — seems to have strongly impressed 
itself upon Mr. Grigg’s mind. A young man should consider capital, he 
has said, if he have it, or as be may acquire it, merely as tools put into his 
handB with which he is to work, not as a substitute for the necessity of labor. 
Or, if you please, capital is the flying artillery of business, adapted to the 
quick evolutions and rapid operations of trade, and, therefore, always to be 
kept ready and at command, but not fit to be made the sole reliance in the 
tug of war. 

With industry and economy, self-reliance and a well-balanced mind, the 
young merchant has the best elements of success. Let him only follow 
Duty as the one safe course to steer by. Let Truth never’strike her top- 
sail. And it is with an emphasis lent by his own bitter experience of the 
hatefulness of this vice, from which no one was ever freer than himself, that 
he warns the young to remember that ingratitude is the basest trait of 
man's heart. “ Mr. Grigg never forgot a favor,” says Mr. Dunlevy ; “grat- 
itude seems to be the natural impulse of his bosom. Even after thirty 
years’ absence from Lebanon, he retains the most lively attachments for his 
old acquaintances, and remembers with the freshness of yesterday, the acts 
of kindness shown to him ; and not unfrequently has he given striking 
tokens of these feelings in the liberal bounties which he has bestowed upon 
the needy and unfortunate among bis old acquaintances.” 

It is not to be supposed that these qualities and requisites of the busi- 
ness man are recommended merely as necessary and conducive to success 
and to the attainment of wealth ; they are right and good in themselves — 
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they are equally necessary to its proper use and enjoyment. “ Until men 
have learned the virtues of industry, eoonoray, self-reliance, and self-control, 
they cannot be safely entrusted with wealth .” It is a degrading philoso- 
phy which teaches only how to get money, not how to use it ; and whose 
single precept, in the language of the Roman satirist, is 44 Get money first, 
virtue after the coin.” 

We might go on in this way and fill pages with the teachings tJf this 
rich experience. But the result would not be a Biographical Sketch, but a 
Manual of Business Ethics, a real Mirror for Merchants. Before passing, 
however, to other topics, we must add one other admonition, addressed not 
to merchants, but, in their behalf, to “ the rest of mankind,” and one to 9 
which it would be well for all to give heed. “ Go to a man in business 
hours, only on business. Transact your business and go about your busi- 
ness.” Idlers and loungers often interfere with the promptness and method 
of mercantile routine. 

For young beginners, Mr. Grigo has always words of encouragement. 
They must never despair so long as they are using all honorable means to 
succeed, for if their minds and energies are bent on their business, they 
have the best right to hope for success. It is the weak and timid who suc- 
cumb ; to conquer, they must be determined to conquer. N<vw and then, 
he has in his own experience found himself on the wrong tack, but sleepless 
vigilance discovered the Bhoals, he has tacked ship and made the port in 
safety. The increasing difficulties of business in these 44 maddening times ” 
call for the best powers of the best minds. Everything, however remote, 
that has any bearing upon success must be taken advantage of. The slave- 
ry of business is terrible ; and Mr. Grigg has often lamented the entire 
unfitness of many who rush into mercantile life, in preference to the safer 
life of the farmer. Nearly all our schools, in his opinion, should be agri- 
cultural ; every facility should be afforded for preparing the young for the 
farm, and every inducement to prefer its safer pursuits to those professions 
and occupations which a lamentable pride leads many to prefer, but for 
which Providence has never fitted them. The leisure and pleasures of city 
life are often the theme of half-envious comment on the part of some of the 
least wise ot those whose lot has fallen in the country. Ever since the days 
of Virgil, the difficulty with the farmer seems to be that he does not M know 
his own advantages.” Agriculture is not only the most healthful, useful, 
and noble employment of man, but the most certain in its results, also. 
There is no sense in denying or disguising the fact that it requires bard and 
constant toil. But it is equally certain that by judicious and industrious man- 
agement, the cultivators of the soil can always be independent, and at the 
same time escapr the wearing excitement of commercial life. It is a well- 
ascertained fact that ninety-seven out of every hundred merchants fail, taking 
the average of city, town, and country. We have no statistics at hand as 
to England, but those who are familiar with the history of business there 
for the last thirty years know that the same uncertainty (although not to 
the same degree perhaps) exists there also. But seed time and harvest are 
more certain than the seasons of trade, and the thermometer is less variable 
than the market. 

Early Marriage is a favorite theme with Mr. Grigg in his advice to young 
men. All men, he would say, should be married as soon as possible after 
twenty-two or twenty-three years of age. A woman of mind will conform 
to the necessities of the day of small beginnings ; and in choosing a wife, 
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adds Mr. Grigg, a man should look at — 1st, the heart ; 2d, the mind ; 3d, 
the person. A choice made thus soberly and discreetly, can hardly be 
wrong. But, alas ! who will look for discretion in a man crazy with love ? 
In that sad plight, nobody is capable of judging anything right ! So strong, 
however, were Mr. Grigg’s convictions on this point, despite the intrinsic 
difficulties of the case, that it became a by -word among his clerks, that if 
any one wished a permanent place in his house, all he had to do was to get 
married ! Several of his partners and successors in business were clerks 
whom he had befriended in boyhood and poverty. He made it a rule, 
in fact, to give preference to the sons of poor widows, whom he paid from 
the start, and promoted according to their capacity and proficiency. Of 
that warm and wise charity which aids the needy, not only by helping them 
to help themselves, but by direct bounty, and which has followed the de- 
serving who had been in his service, after they had left him and lost all 
direct claim upon his liberality, instances might be recorded for which this 
is not the place. Even if it were, however, we could not mention a tithe 
of them, sinee all such acts of his are done quietly and privately, so that 
the left hand knoweth not what the right hand doetb. 

Of the discipline of mind as well as character necessary to success in busi- 
ness, the preparatory studies which make the enlightened merchant, Mr. 
Grigg is not unmindful. Modesty might forbid further allusion to this point, 
for his advice involves something so complimentary to the editorial “ We ” 
of the Merchant s' Magazine, that if we go a step further we shall be in 
danger of transgressing its rules. So we shall merely add, by way of ex- 
planation, solely, that Mr. Grigg advises every young man intended for 
business, who would acquire sound ideas of trade, to read — to study Say’s 
Political Economy , and Hunt’s Merchants' Magazine . Treating subjects 
of trade that require deep thought, they will expand the mind, while the 
statistics, he is pleased to think, furnish that information respecting internal 
improvements, and all the other great commercial and industrial interests 
of this great Republic, in which even our public men are sometimes lament- 
ably lacking. 

We find no difficulty in agreeing with him that “ every public library in 
the country should have a copy of the Merchants' Magazine and “ that 
its contents should be thoroughly read and inwardly digested by all mem- 
bers of State Legislatures, and of Congress, to whose charge are* intrusted 
the great public interests, on which it throws the fullest light.” 

There is another opinion of Mr. Grigg’s — a sentiment as well, for it is no 
more a conviction of his experience than a warm feeling of the heart, with 
which we may appropriately close this sketch. Looking back over his long 
life, recalling his varied experience from his boyhood up, he ever bears this 
grateful testimony : — “ Our country is the very besj poor man’s country in 
the world.” 
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RUSSIA AND THE UNITED STATES— FUTURE EMPIRES. 

In the last three hundred years a great change has been going on among 
the races which people the Northern Continents of the world, the wonder- 
ful results of which are now apparently first beginning to manifest them- 
selves. The rise of the Roman Empire in remote ages, from small be- 
ginnings in the South of Europe, involved, as it increased in power, the 
consolidation of the barbarous nations that inhabited the Middle and West 
‘ of Europe under the vigorous yoke of the Romans. The decline and fall 
of that Empire left the nations of Europe inoculated with civilization, 
which, being developed by the lapse of time, carried commerce and the 
arts to a great height on the ruins of the feudal Bystem. At that time, 
however, modern civilization was confined to the South and West of 
Europe. The North and Northeast were still sunk in utter barbarism, and 
the American continent had not yet attracted the attention of the world. 
With the commencement of the sixteenth century two events laid the 
germ of two overshadowing future empires. 

In 1492 Columbus landed in the West Indies; in 1497 the English 
discoveied North America; in 1499 Americus Vespuoius landed on the 
Western Continent; in 1007 were made those settlements which have 
since grown into the mighty nation that, to-day, has called 1,475,000 
men into its armies, and furnished in two years about $1,500,000,000 to 
meet the expenses of the present war without any signs of exhaustion. 

The Northwest of Europe had been inhabited by numberless tribes of 
barbarians, who, under their petty princes, had waged continual war, and 
ended by being subjected to the Crim Tartars, that fierce race which so 
long poured forth successive hosts from the remote regions of Asia to 
the conquest of Eastern Europe. While Columbus was seeking aid for 
his expeditions of discovery, the Duke Basilius IV. united the petty 
princes of Russia, subjected Pleskow, conquered Smolensk from the 
Poles and, in 1509, freed his consolidated country from the domination 
of the Crim Tartars. Russia now made rapid strides to power. Its only 

E ort wall Archangel — Revel, on the Baltic, being in the hands of the 
ivonians. In 1554 it conquered the Nagaian Tartars, including the city 
and kingdom of Astrakhan, by which it became master of both sides of 
the Volga to the Caspian Sea, through which it opened commerce to 
Persia. Four years later it conquered Narva in Livonia, thus gaining 
the shores of the Baltic and opening mutual trade with Europe, commerce 
being transferred from Revel to Narva. In 1580 Siberia was reduced, 
adding much to the resources of Russia, and subsequently Lamoieda was 
conquered, and each person required to pay two sable skins annually, thuB 
furnishing the basis of a new trade. A century later, the Czar Peter 
conquered Azov, at the mouth of the Don, and forced his way into the 
Black Sea, hitherto monopolized by the Turks. He got shipwrights from 
Holland and galleys from Venice, and fortified Taganrock to maintain 
himself against the Turk. In 1703 he built Cronstadt and St. Petersburg 
and connected the Caspian and Black Seas by a canal. St. Peterburg, 
when foreigners were invited to settle, became the seat of commerce, 
which grew rapidly. In 1770 there arrived at St. Petersburg 413 vessels, 
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with merchandise valued at 5*, 288, 471 roubles, or $3,966,358. The ex- 
ports were 3,270,000 roubles. In 1780 the Empress Catharine was 
strong enough to lay down a new maritime code, by which the rights of 
neutrals should be respected ; the flag to cover the goods, except con- 
traband ; and she also defined the law of blockade to mean the actual 
presence of enemy’s ships in sufficient force to make entry dangerqus. 
These principles, although urgently opposed by Great Britain, became 
laws, which, to the surprise of the world, were enforced by the new nation 
in the war of 1812-15. In 1774 the Crira Tartars, by treaty between 
Russia and Turkey, became independent of the latter; but in 1784 the 
Empress Catharine, against the opposition of the great powers, annex- 
ed them to Russia. Having now possession of the Northern Baltic 
shore, she held out great inducements for the Greeks to migrate into her 
new territories. For this purpose she pretended great veneration for the 
ancient Greeks, and altered the old names of places to Greek names. The 
capital of the new provice was called Chezson ; that of Crim'was changed 
to Taurica ; Caffa had its ancient name of Theodoria restored. Strabo 
relates, in ancient times, that this port was capable of containing a hun- 
dred vessels Acht-air became Sebastopolis, a place which has so lately 
braved the combined power of Western Europe. These were all declared 
free ports, with the same privileges as St. Petersburg. In 1785 a canal 
was made between Tuertz and the Mista, opening a passage to the Neva, 
and completing a line of 1,434 miles of navigation between the Caspian 
and Baltic Seas. While these water fronts were added to the growing 
Empire, the land front was pushed down to include Warsaw, by the par- 
tition of Poland. 

Mean time, in 1783 the colonists of America had, while Russia was 
passing from Duke Basilius to Catharine, grown to a nation, whose in- 
dependence Russia was one of the first to acknowledge by treaty of com- 
merce, in 1783, with the new Western Power. Thus the band of Pil- 
grims from Plymouth Rock, in the northeast corner of America, had 
overrun the territory of the natives, spreading south and southwest, until 
meeting and becoming consolidated with the Dutch and French colonies, 
suddenly sprang into existence as a naval power at the moment when 
Russia, appearing on the Baltic amidst the belligerents of Europe, laid 
down a new maritime code which the new Western Power was destined 
to enforce. Since that event, both Russia and the United States have 
been growing internally and externally with mutual sympathy. The 
population of each in 1860, was as follows : 


UNITED 8TATB8. 


RU88IA. 


Total population .... 

New York 

Boston 

New Orleans 

Cincinnati 


81,279,835 

805,651 

177,812 

168,675 

161,044 


Total population . . . . 
St. Petersburg.. . . 

Moscow 

Odessa • . • 

Riga 


66,801,493 

620,131 

345,556 

104,167 

72,136 


9 

The area of Russia in Asia is 270,540 square miles, and the population 
8,203,197. The internal development of Russia has been very rapid, but 
that of the United States has been more conspicuous because more closely 
connected with the wants of foreign nations. The imports and exports 
of Russia were in 1859, as compared with the United States as follows : 
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Rasa In United States. 

Imports $122,000,625 $362,163,941 

Exports 124,248,502 400,122,296 

If we compare the leading exports of the two countries, we have re- 
sults as follows : 

United States. Rossis. 

Cotton $161,434,923 

Flax % $19,001,875 

Grain 24,046,752 44,940,795 

Animals 15,549,817 24,064,863 

Furs 1,361,352 1,341,396 

Forest 14,489,406 6,329,000 

Other articles. 61,509,830 28,570,568 


Total. .* $278,392,080 $124,248,502 

Gold 57,502,305 


The gold exported from Russia is not officially given, and cannot be 
accurately ascertained. As to the other items there is great similarity 
in their nature. The flax, hemp, etc., raw materials exported for manu- 
facture, answer to the cotton of the United States, also raw material, but 
supplying to a much greater extent European manufacturing industry. 
The grain of Southern Russia, from Odessa, etc., has become a very im-* 
portant element in Russian trade with England and Western Europe. 
The importations of grain of all kinds into England in 1846, a year of 
good harvests, was 38,017,392 bushels. Of this, 3,790,480 bushels was 
from Russia and 8,855,120 bushels from the United States. Year by 
year the quantities required by England increase, and in 1862 she im- 
ported 152,920,976 bushels, of which Russia sent 15,100,000 bushels 
and the United States 55,400,000 bushels. Russia supplies flax, hemp, 
etc., for the English operatives, and the United States cotton, and both 
supply immense quantities of food. Both nations take of England man- 
ufactured goodB, hardware, and raw materials. The two nations have 
thus become necessary to the world in the supply of materials and food, 
and both, as we have seen, have become powerful in numbers and wealth 
by the process. The operations of commerce in the two countries have 
not been dissimilar. The vast inland seas of Russia are connected with 
the Neva by canals, through which the importations at St Petersburg 
have supplied the growing wants of the interior of Russia in the same 
way that the Erie and other canals connect the Hudson and New York 
with the commerce of the West The mighty Mississippi, flowing south, 
has carried American products to New Orleans for export, as the Volga 
and the Don have made Taganrog and Astrakhan the export citieB of Rus- 
sia. The exports of the leading Russian cities compare with those of the 
United States as follows : 


UNITED STATES. 

Exports. Imports. 

Boston $15,168,015 $39,366,560 

New York 142,563,b33 233,692,941 

Baltimore 9,749,621 9,784,773 

Mobile. 88,670,183 1,050,310 

Charleston 21,190,964 1,569,570 

New Orleans 108,417,798 22,922,777 
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RU88IA. 


Export*. Imports. 

Archangel $5,335,520 $350,181 

&L Petersburg 31,683,590 62,068,120 

Riga 14,000,000 3,318,110 

Odessa 22,967,911 9,111,210 

Narva 519,011 829,000 

Taganrog 5,780,101 1,928,120 


As New York is the largest importing city, so is New Orleans the 
largest exporter of produce. In Russia, St. Petersburg is the port of entry 
for goods that supply the interior, and Odessa, by its large shipments of 
grain, shows the highest export figures. The two great nations thus pre- 
sent the spectacle of a rapidly increasing' population, improving yearly 
in all the arts and means of production, spreading over new soil and 
almost daily making new discoveries of mineral wealth. Their growing 
wealth and importance seem, at no very remote future, to be able to over- 
shadow Central and Western Europe. 

But there is another great similarity, as we have intimated above, in 
the productions of these two countries. Not only do they furnish food 
for Europe, but also the precious metals for currency. The quantity of 
gold at the disposal of the nations of the world up to the present century 
was derived mostly from mines which produced an annual average of 
$23,000,000, or less than the estimated wear and tear and consumption. 
The increasing wealth and commerce of the world was becoming cramped 
for the want of n^ore extensive supplies of the metals, when, in 1814, at 
the moment when peace was about to be proclaimed and the interests of 
commerce to be affected more than ever by the limited supply, the aurif- 
erous sands of the Ural Mountains were discovered in Russia. The supply 
was at once increased. In 1829, discoveries of the same nature were 
made in Siberia. In 1834, those of Altai were discovered, and it has now 
become known that the Russian gold region extends from the Caucasian 
Mountains to Ka&schatka. The supply of Russian gold which had been 
about 1,155 lbs. or $369,600 per annum, was swollen in 1829 to 8,405 
lbs. or $2,689,600 per annum. In 1847, it had reached 61,296 lbs., 
worth $19,605,520 per annum. Thus Russia was able to furnish nearly 
as much gold per annum as all the rest of the world had previously done. 
But at that moment of her success the United States acquired California, 
and at once discovered mines which tripled the production of those of 
Russia. The streams of gold, however, con^nued to pour down from 
Ural Mountains in the East and from Sierra Nevada in the West, both 
tending to Western Europe.; fostering industry and stimulating com- 
merce, while revolutionizing the monetary systems not only of Europe 
but the world. 

It may be remarked that California has been a cause of a far greater 
production of gold in Russia than under the old system she was capable 
of. The sands of Siberia, in many regions, contain a great deal of gold 
which would not pay to get out by the old methods, and those which did 
pay were worked expensively. A Siberian who had been five years in 
California returned to Russia with the Californian improvements in wash- 
ing, and thus not only doubled the production but caused a profitable 
yield of the less valuable sands, particularly at Kirghise, where the pro- 
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duct is now considerably improved. The discoveries of gold in Australia 
added largely to the supplies of the world ; but the receipts from those 
regions are on the -decline, while those of both Russia and the United 
States seem, according to recent discoveries in the San Francisco Moun- 
tains, east of the Colorado River, and the extended researches in Siberia, 
to have just commenced their production of gold. This industry in Rus- 
sia will doubtless promote and extend the commerce of the empire to- 
wards its Eastern limit, developing in its way the vast resources of the 
Amoor River, until Russia, by a sort of paradox, coming from the East, 
will spread its power and influence upon the Western shore of the Pa- 
cific ; on the East shore of which the spreading power of the United 
States is already dominant * 

The United States have the greatest number of miles of rail-road of 
any nation* of the earth. They have expended in their construction 
$1,000,000,000, and by means of them a population, doubling every few 
years, is enabled to make available the products of the most fertile land 
in the world. The same agency, started by American engineers, is now 
spreading over Russia and producing results there only inferior to those 
mighty creations of wealth which we have seen from their operation here. 
Under the influence of those two mighty agents, steam and rail, aided by 
machinery of all descriptions, the two young, active and growing powers 
of the East and the West have but started on their career. The following 
figures show how they compare with Europe : 


Par Gold 

8q. miles. Population. Debt head, per annum. 

Russia 802,074 76,148,«90 % 1,248, 900, 000 $28,000,000 

United States 8,250,000 81,445,080 1,500,000,000 86,000,000 


Total 8,652,074 106,598,770 2,748,900,000 $27 98,000,000 

Europe and G. Britain.. 1,647,125 216,918,008 8,977,464,000 41 15,000,000 


Thus the two empires have an area of virgin and prolific soil more than 
double that of the whole of Europe. Their population is nearly one-half 
that of Europe, doubling every twenty years, and will, in half a century, 
exceed that of Europe. The power of each country respectively grows in 
a ratio much greater than the mere increase of the population, as is man- 
ifest in the unhappy struggle now going on in the Union. In 1800, 
five millions of exhausted people came out of a struggle for their inde- 
pendence. In sixty years, they had overtaken Great Britain in numbers, 
andjiave displayed a military power in two years at which the world 
may well wonder. One million and four hundred and ninety-five thousand 
men have been called into the field, and $1,500,000,000 of capital poured 
into the Federal Treasury to support the war, without apparently disturb- 
ing the course of events or checking the supply of food sent to make good 
the short harvests of Western Europe. Russia is developing similar pow- 
ers, and it has become apparent that in fifty years, — perhaps in the life- 
time of the present sovereigns of France and England, — the two great 
nations will completely have overshadowed the political power and com- 
mercial importance of Europe and England. The present importance of 
the latter consists in working up the raw materials and food of Russia 
and the United States into goods for sale in the general markets. But 
Russia and the United States will very soon rival her in ability to manu- 
facture. In that hour the empire of commerce will prass to the new 
powers. 
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THE HISTORY AND PRINCIPLES OF MONEY. 

BY BICHARD SUUEY, OF INDIANA. 

(Continued from page 90S.) 

Thb discoveries of gold in California and Australia occurred in 1848 
and ’49, and since that period in many other places. These circumstan- 
ces have created extraordinary facilities for toe increase of money, and 
have developed afresh that peculiar phenomena of the exportation of the 
precious metals to the East, which has been the problem of previous ages. 
Pliny mentions it in the first century of the Christian era, and Adam 
Smith speaks of the East Indies and China as continually taking off a 
larger quantity of silver in the middle of the last century ; and this ex- 
portation seems to have continued, with now and then an intermission, 
up to the present time. 

In the six years ending in 1855, twenty-one millions sterling had been 
exported from England alone to the East Indies and China, and in the 
two yearsending in ’57 the exports from England and France had reached 
fifty millions sterling. During the last tweuty-five years the exports of silver 
to India have been $550,000,000, of which only $90,000,000 have been 
re-exported, leaving a balance to India of $450,000,000. For the first 
five years of this period the shipments were $45^000,000, or an average 
of $9,000,000 per annum ; while for the last five, they were $215,000,000, 
or at the rate of $43,000,000 per annum. Thus, as the volume of com- 
merce increases the loss to the Western nations by this gratuitous expor- 
tation of the metals also increases. 

China and the East Indies have always been considered as the grave of 
the precious metals — some have even supposed that the natives hoarded 
and buried their silver in the ground ; and yet there would seetn to be 
no difficulty in solving the problem without this absurd supposition. 

The Chinese have no fixed standard of value in their currency. There- 
fore, although they may happen to possess much gold and silver in their 
vast territory, these metals can only be produced in a proportional ratio 
to other commodities, consequently prices can never be affected from their 
own production of the metals. Therefore, as long as the metals continue 
to be produced in the West, in a sufficient ratio to increase prices, China 
will always be ready to receive her share of them, to bring her prices up 
to the common level. 

It must also be remembered that the populations of these vast regions 
are nearly equal in numbers, if not quite, to the populations of the West- 
ern hemisphere, and, therefore, according to the deductions of economi- 
cal science they would be entitled to half the increase of the metals, as 
a currency, whe her they obtained them gratuitously or not. Although 
this might not be exactly the case, this is the principle which must natu- 
rally govern in such circumstances. Admitting this to be the fact, it 
would be impossible that the precious metals should return to Europe in 
anything like the quantities in which they had been exported. Like the 
returning wave of a flood, they would react only until the true level were 
found. But to return to our subject. 
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As soon as gold began to be produced in California it began to be ex- 
ported to Europe in large quantities. In the first eight years, up to 1857, 
0300,000,000 had been exported in excess of the imports. This state of 
things, though apparently paradoxical, gave the greatest possible scope 
for the increase of paper money. We find, therefore, as a consequence, 
that the banking capital and the bank loans and discounts had in the 
meantime near.v doubled. At this time the loans and discounts of the 
banks of the United States had increased to about $730,000,000. The 
banks, according to official statement , held 12 per cent of these liabilities 
in specie. In ten years we bad added more than 60 per cent to our cur- 
rency, while the increase of population had proceeded at the rate of 30. 

The events of 1857 are still fresh in the memory, and not likely soon 
to be forgotten. The panic burst over the commercial world quite un- 
expectedly, especially in Great Britain. The crops were good, trade was 
brisk, and every interest appeared outwardly prosperous, and, to adopt 
the language of an English writer upon the subject, “ after ten years of 
prosperity, during which great and constant additions had been made to 
the amount of metallic currency in circulation, there came to be a panic, 
which, in severity and extent, exceeded nearly all that had occurred for 
thirty years, and which differed from them all in its exciting causes .” In 
this conclusion, however, the writer is mistaken, as he very shortly knocks 
down his owu argument. The symptoms of the disease may differ, but 
the exciting cause will still be found to be the same. In this case, as 
heretofore, it was an undue increase of money and credit. The writer 
goes on to state the prices of ten of the most necessary articles of con- 
sumption in the year 1855, and then compares them with the prices of 
like articles in 1857 and ’58. “ The prices of 1855 are taken as the unit 

100, and in comparing them with the prices of 1857 and ’58, he finds 
that coffee had fallen from 145 to 113; sugar, from 230 to 117; tea, 
from 130 to 110 ; oils, from 105 t8 80; cotton, silk, and hemp, taken 
together, from 170 to 105 ; wool, from 180 to 110 ; iron, from 90 to 80, 
and timber, from 115 to 100. Thus we find a fall of 33 per cent upon 
the average of these prices in one year— rat a time, too, when the paper 
currency of Great Britain had for fourteen years been decreasing, while 
that of gold andeilver had increased forty per cent” 

These statistics are of great importance, as they show the modus ope- 
rands of the present monetary system, in the production of commercial 
panics. They were produced before the London Statistical Society, by 
Mr. Newmarch of the u Board of Trade,” in. the year 1858. The same 
process, however, may be traced in the prices of ten or eleven articles of 
necessary consumption in the United States. 

From 1849, the period of the discovery of gold in California, prices 
gradually rose until the summer of 1857 ; and in 1858 they fell twenty 
per cent ; and yet the United States had been exporting gold, while England 
had been receiving it. This gradual increase, and then sudden revulsion 
of prices, may be traced as cause and effect of all the commercial panics 
that have occurred since the commencement of the banking system. 
And as like causes must always produce like effects, we hazard nothing in 
assuming that as long as the present system, or the superior increase of 
money continues, so long will these results, at intervals, be produced, and 
of course with all their attendant evils. 

Dr. Smith held that no trade or calling would be long oarried on at less 
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than an average rate of profit ; and yet he was forced to admit that silver 
had been decreasing in ezchangable value for a period, of two hundred 
years; but he could not admit that this decrease was still going on. 

The principal that Dr. Smith laid down, that the quantity of labor in- 
volved in the production of any given commodity is the general criterion 
of its value, was sufficiently correct ; but according to that principle the 
producer of silver should have sought some other employment long be- 
fore the Doctor was born — except, indeed, as the Doctor verily believed, 
the mines had been constantly increasing in fertility ever since the con- 
quest of Mexico— the only supposition by which he could get rid of the 
difficulty. There is no disputing, however, that the precious metals have 
been,* and ^re still, decreasing in relative or exchangable value. 

They have continued to flow from the West, through England, France, 
and Germany, to the East Indies, China, and other countries, as they have 
heretofore done- from the earliest periods of history. It may be possible 
that the production has slackened at intervals, but it can never be per- 
manently checked until the prices of the whole commercial world are 
sufficiently increased to react upon the profits of the producer, so as to 
bring them below the remuneration of other labor. But to return to the 
operation of prices and the fixed standard of value . 

We assume, for arguments sake, that at any given time prices and 
wages, including rents, fixed incomes, etc., are at par y that is, that they 
agree with a certain number of grains of gold or pennyweights of silver 
denominated a dollar — this being the standard by which all things are 
valued and all contracts made. 

Under these circumstances it is obvious that If any new impetus were 
given to the production . of the standard metal, its exchangable value 
would be diminished. It would become cheaper, and of course the price 
paid in metal for a given quantity of other commodities' would be in- 
creased. The change, no doubt, would take place slowly, and perhaps 
unequally ; it would at first affect those common and necessary articles 
of consumption that are constantly in the market. But this inequality, 
or lack of uniformity in the increase of price, is really of little conse- 
quence, though it has been magnified into an objection. It only proves 
that some commodities are in greater abundance or less demand than 
others, and therefore do not receive the same impetus from the increase 
of money at the same period of time ; but the increase of price will 
eventually follow when these inequalities are corrected. But while this 
operation is going on, debts, wages, interest, and rents remain the same 
and are paid in the depreciated currency, and thus preventing the usual 
consumption of necessary articles, until finally the glut is complete, prices 
begin to fall, and panic ensues. Such is the operation of the present 
monetary system, and such it must remain to the end. 

The Banks of Venice, Genoa, and Amsterdam were no doubt indebted, 
to a great extent, to the circumstances of the times for their prosperity ; 
but we must not overlook the advantage which each of them possessed, 
in the power of monopoly, over the system of the present day. There 
was no playing at cross purposes , by one bank extending its issues while 
others were forced to withdraw their usual accommodation to the public ; 
and no panics brought on suddenly by the failure of weaker banks. All 
glided smoothly along without a ripple upon the surface, each having the 
power to regulate their own issues as best suited their own interests, with- 
out the interference of others to pTevent them. 
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The Bank of Amsterdam, after it had become unfaithful to its trust, 
bj loaning its deposits to the government and others without the conseut 
of the owners, was forced to adopt some peculiar regulations to prevent 
the discovery of the fraud, which might possibly arise from the with- 
drawal of the deposits upon any sudden emergency, through the loss of 
confidence in the Bank or the pressure of other circumstances. There- 
fore the following system was adopted : Upon the future deposit of money 
in the Bank a cash , or bullion receipt was given as well as a certificate of 
deposit. The certificate could be paid away as money in the usual trans- 
actions of trade, while the receipt secured to the depositor the privilege 
of drawing the same sura in coin from the Bank within six months, and 
if he did not require it, for his own convenience he could sell hie privi- 
lege to another depositor, or he could renew it for another six months, by 
paying a small bonus or fine. By this regulation the Bank secured the 
possession of all the coin ard bullion that had been deposited longer than 
the stipulated time. This regulation afterwards gave rise to a considera- 
ble amount of jobbing ; receipts and certificates of deposit thenceforth 
became distinct articles of commerce. Individuals might transfer or pay 
away the certificates in the usual course of trade and still hold their bull- 
ion receipts, which entitled the holder to withdraw the amount in coin. 
It is to be presumed, also, that after this regulation was pretty well estab- 
lished the Bank was more liberal in its loans. 

Under these circumstances considerable fluctuation took place in the 
price of coin and foreign exchange, as paid for in Bank money. The 
Bank had, therefore, to save its system from explosion, to adopt another 
expedient : they employed agents in the market constantly, to purchase 
Bank money whenever it fell to more than one per cent discount. 

It follows that a bank managed strictly upon these principles would 
necessarily grow rich ; as, besides th^ usual and legitimate profits, it would 
add to its capital all that necessary increase of money required by the 
constant growth of commerce to keep prices at par with the prices of 
other countries. This amount would be so much gained by the bank, 
without risk or exertion, entirely through the operation of the fixed stand- 
ard of value. This increase under proper regulations ought and would 
be made to pay apportion of the taxes of the State, instead of going into 
the pockets of private individuals. And all the increase of money be- 
yond the necessary amount to keep prices at the usual point, is an evil 
and a burden to society. 

The great mistake which seems to pervade society in general, as well 
as the minds of many eminent persons, is, that an increase of money, 
irrespective of other circumstances, is an increase of capital, than which 
no greater nor more injurious mistake can be made. 

Mcney is merely a commodity, and commodities are not always capi- 
tal ; it must always retain the elements of value, even when represented 
in paper, or it ceases to be money. Money has a certain function to per- 
form which saves to society a vast amount of labor. So far it acts the 
part of capital as a saving of labor and an increase of capital are synony- 
mous operations. But you may increase — you may double it, increase it 
indefinitely — and you have no more capital ; the extra labor expended is 
just so much loss to the community. Money, then, apart from its con- 
venience as a medium of exchange, is only the representative of capital ; 
its exchangable value depends, primarily, upon the cost of its production, 
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and, secondly, upon its relative quantityto tbe uses and purposes to which 
it can be applied. But this proposition applies only to real money — that 
is, any commodity of real value used as money. 

In the experience of society, it has been found that intrinsic value in 
money can, to a considerable extent, be dispensed with, and by the sub- 
stitution of paper a great saving of labor may be made. On the other 
hand, it is quite possible, as has been sufficiently shown, society may lose 
incalculably by adopting this expedient. 

When paper is substituted for real mdney — such as gold and silver — 
there is no natural limit to its increase, and if not limited by law it pro- 
gresses, as we have seen, until reaction takes place by the fall of prices. 
Banking, therefore, as carried on at present, either upon the issue of 
notes or the loaning of deposits, is a profession to which the principles of 
free trade ought not to be applied. Th% banking system, if it is to con- 
tinue, should be a strictly regulated monopoly, with a sufficient compen- 
sation to the public for the privileges granted. The English system is 
apparently the best, though it is at present by no means perfect, as we 
have sufficiently shown. The only system of a paper currency by which 
the public interests can be conserved, is by the issue of inconvertible 
Treasury notes, and they should be strictly limited to the requirements of 
the community, or depreciation will take place. This currency ought and 
would be increased as population and wealth increased, and if properly 
managed every addition to the currency would be so much labor saved 
to the community, or so much taxation remitted. The banks at present, 
as we have intimated, gain this addition without paying any compensa- 
tion to the people. 

Money, then, is capital only to a certain extent ; not by virtue of any 
productive or intrinsic power, but merely by its operations as a medium 
of exchange. Adam Smith had a partial inkling of tbe truth, when he 
said that money was dead capital — that is, in other words, no profit could 
be derived from money per se. Therefore, society is no richer for its 
accumulation ; a small quantity will serve its purposes just as well as a 
large one. Such an accumulation does not even come within the cate- 
gory of wealth. 

Few writers, if any, have distinguished between capital and wealth, but 
have confounded them together, causing £reat confusion and many appa- 
rent contradictions in the science of political economy. 

Wealth may include capital, but, strictly speaking, capital does not 
include wealth. Capital is only that part of wealth which can be made 
subservient to reproduction. We may have capital in lands, streams 
minerals, houses, etc. ; but not in plate, jewels, carpets, nor parlor furni- 
ture. Commodities that do not necessarily conduce to the maintenance 
of society are not capital, but merely wealth. It is the comparative de- 
crease of capital to population which produces wealth ; therefore, wealth 
and poverty are generally found in proximity to each other. The increase 
of wealth, then, is not always to be taken as an increase of capital, nor as 
a criterion of general prosperity. It is an evidence only of the compar- 
ative decrease of capital to population, and it is this decrease, or qualified 
limitation, to the increase of capital which gives to it that absolute power 
over labor which, in confined localities and ordinary circumstances, it is 
known to possess. Money,. then, is only the representative of capital, to 
the extent only of its exchangable value ; and this is regulated, as we 
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have said, by the coat of its production, and all commercial exchanges 
are made upon the same principle of giving value for value — that is, the 
bartering of one commodity for another, both being equally desirable and 
costing an equal amount of labor, or difficulty to procure. The inter- 
vention of money makes no difference in the transaction, whether it be 
of paper or of the metals. The money itself is not intended to be con- 
sumed, it is only desirable because it can be exchanged at pleasure for 
any other required commodity. It matters not, therefore, whether money 
be a real commodity or not, so lbng as it retains its real exchangable value, 
that is, its regular and due proportion to other commodities, and can, 
therefore, be exchanged or held by its possessor, without loss or incon- 
venience. But, although it may be a real commodity, it cannot also be 
a correct measure of value, merely because no commodity has yet been 
found with the necessary quality of money — that is, an uniform difficulty 
of production. But, supposing this to have been the case, with respect to 
gold and silver, the moment they had been made a medium at a fixed 
price they would have attained a preference over all other commodities, 
and would, therefore, have increased at a greater rate, as the experience 
of four thousand years has sufficiently shown. 

If commeree bad been local or domestic only, instead of general and 
universal, and the precious metals had been more equally distributed over 
the face bf the earth, then things might, and no doubt would, have been 
different. But it is not necessary to trouble ourselves about what might, 
or might not, have been ; it is only necessary to reason upon things as 
they are, knowing, as we do, that if society are to be happy they must 
obey the unerring and almighty law of the Universe. We must either 
obey the principles we find in existence, or take the consequences of our 
contumacy. 

The fixed standard of value is a remnant of inexperience and barbarism, 
having descended, as we have seen, from the remotest ages, and continued 
up to the present time, by that indolence, dread of change, and the short- 
sighted cupidity of private interests, ever ready to take advantage of the 
public ignorance for their own especial benefit. 

We have seen, in alluding to the history of former times, how Kings 
and Governments, from time immemorial, have abused the privilege of 
coining and regulating money, for their own supposed interests. We 
say supposed interests, because it is obvious that such a system of taxation 
must be most injurious ; taxation should be moderate, equal, and certain 
in amount, leaving to capital still the power of increase, and the confi- 
dence and energies of the people in full play. Any measure of govern- 
ment which prevents the regular and moderate increase of capital, and 
renders its profits uncertain and insecure, is something akin to the act of 
the man in the fable, who killed the goose that laid the golden eggs that 
he might get all his riches at once, — it would cut off the source of future 
riches or profits. But if a government be foolish and inexcusable merely 
as a matter of policy, to say nothing of the cruelty and immorality of 
depreciating the currency, what shall we say of those governments who 
continually allow this privilege to irresponsible corporations and private 
individuals ; they must be either ignorant or unfaithful guardians of the 
public weal, 

. No doubt, every country has in the first place to incur the expense of a 
currency, or circulating medium. It is so much capital suck, like the 
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tools of a workman, which save and replenish themselves solely by the 
convenience the owner possesses in their use. It is obvious, therefore, 
that society should restrict this outlay to the smallest possible amount, as 
the convenience is not increased with the increase of the currency. But 
when society has once purchased the necessary amount of capital for a 
circulating medium, it always remains the property of the whole commu- 
nity, without further expense than the necessary increase to keep prices 
at par, as other commodities increase, and the wear and tear of the coin, 
which is hardly worthy of consideration. The case is, however, very 
different when a community is supplied with a currency of Bank paper. 
The advocates of the system assume that such a currency is cheaper than 
one of coin ; but that, wo contend, is founded only upon the original fal- 
lacy promulgated by Adam Smith. To those who make it, it is certainly 
cheaper than gold* is to the digger, because it can be created in any 
quantity for the expense of paper and engraving, but to the community 
the expense is ever the same, as dq banker will give his note without 
value received . But let us argue the question a little further. Let us 
suppose that upon a given day the nation has a full currency, which we 
assume to be a matter of course, as all nations must have the rateable 
quantity, accordi ng to the amount of capital and wealth which they pos- 
sess. In this state of things, then, a number of banks are created and 
begin to issue their notes in the usual manner. What would be the 
consequence? Why, that these additions to the currency, not being 
limited nor checked by the difficulty of production incident to an ordi- 
nary commodity, and being governed only by the personal interests of 
the issuers, will in consequence be continued until the currency is cheap- 
ened or depreciated, whether it be wholly or only partially of paper. 

By these means prices are advanced, as previously shown, and gold and 
silver are forced out of the country without compensation to the people ; 
and the banks obtain possession of the circulating medium, which once 
belonged to the community. The community have to pay the cost in 
either case, though the cheapness appears to be immensely in favor of 
of the metals, as the wear and tear of coin is but ar trifle, and, in my opin- 
ion, bears no proportion to the like losses on the part of the public upon 
bank paper, to say nothing of the immense profits which the banks ab- 
stract from the pockets of the community for its use. And yet, no doubt, 
a currency partly of paper would be preferable to one wholly of the pre- 
cious metals. t 

Paper is equally convenient as gold and silver for money, so long as it 
will command the commodities which the holder may require and does 
not depreciate in exchangable value ; butit has the inconvenience of being 
merely a local currency, as it bears no intrinsic value ; therefore, when 
foreign balances have to be paid some commodity must be found possess- 
ing a real value in universal estimation. Paper money is, therefore, in 
its nature and circumstances a subsidiary currency only , and its quantity 
must necessarily be limited by that position. The greatest evil of the 
present system is the power of the banks to force into the market unlim- 
ited quantities, that being the foundation of all the other evils. The los- 
ses arising to society from this source are great and manifold, well worthy 
the attention of the Reformer and the Philanthropist. 

A currency of the metals would certainly be cheaper, and preferable in 
every point of view to one mixed with paper, under the present system, 
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a a it entails the expense of constant additions to its amount beyond what 
is sufficient to keep prices at an equable rate, causing a continual pressure 
upon traces, and at intervals, as experience has shown, causing involunta- 
ry idleness and demoralization to a fearful extent. 

It is not the kind, nor quality, nor cheapness, nor dearness, of the 
commodity used as money that is of the least consequence to society ; 
but that the supply shall be equal, and only equal, to the demand, so that 
prices shall always remain the same as far as money is concerned. This 
is the great desideratum, the only panacea for our increasing commercial 
and social demoralization. Without this evil can be corrected, I fear- 
lessly assert that all other moral and philanthropic efforts will fail. 

We are not, therefore, for a purely metallic currency, nor could the 
present system be amended to suit our views under any circumstances. 
We hold that money is merely a commodity, and therefore all arbitrary 
regulations, with respect to its value, are not only useless, but evil. There 
is no commodity existing in nature that maintains an equable value at all 
times, and, therefore, none that can be a correct standard of value for 
other commodities. We, therefore, propose to repeal the law relating to 
the weight of metal to be contained in a dollar, placing the precious 
metals precisely upon the same footing as other commodities. The dollar 
would then be merely a nominal unit of account , having no reference 
whatever to a fixed quantity of any commodity, but would measure the 
value of all things, the metals included, just as correctly as before, but 
without any fluctuation in price from the increase of money. The value 
of all commodities, then, would be regulated by the two component ele- 
ments — desirability , and difficulty of attainment or production. Thetmtf 
of account would then merely express the amount of time expended in the 
production of a given commodity, and cease to have reference to quanti- 
ty. The law of supply and demand would regulate the value of the met- 
als, exactly as it would the value of other commodities, and, of course, 
would prevent the further superior increase of the metals, as it would not 
be for the interest of the gold producer to reduce the price or exchanga- 
ble value of gold in market. This would put an end to the increase of 
prices in all countries and consequently to the export of gold and silver 
from any but the producing countries, and the West would cease to supply 
the precious metals gratuitously to the Eastern nations. 

As gold and silver would still be used as currency, and they might be 
.a legal tender for debts at the market price unless otherwise stipulated in 
the contract, they would have to be coined in weights, as previous to the 
clippings and tamperings of former unprincipled governments — say, in 
ounces, half-ounces, etc. We do not intend to lay down a system, by 
which these matters should be regulated, but only the principles upon 
which the system must be founded. • 

With the present and ever increasing amount of domestic commerce, 
no currency could be perfect that did not consist largely of paper ; but 
that paper must be strictly limited to practical requirements, as its value 
must always depend upon two circumstances — its convenience and instant 
convertibility into gold or silver, or into any other required commodity, 
and, therefore, should never be in excess of the demand. This currency 
should, of course, be issued by the government, and ought to be receiva- 
ble for all government dues and demands ; and a certain percentage might 
be required by law in all such payments. This regulation would always 
keep the proper quantity rather above, than below, par. 
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This currency could be increased, as the volume of commerce increased, 
and it would be so much labor saved to the community by the remission 
of taxes, to thr required amount of the increase of currency. It could be 
used wholly for domestic exchange, and with a good system of Post Office 
money orders, we should have but little use for bankers and brokers. 

We should expect, of course, many objections to our system. It may 
be said that all governments, up to the present time, have abused the 
power of issuing paper money. But on the other hand, we know that 
under the present system, and in spite of all possible safeguards against 
it, corporate and private banks have hitherto done the same. These are 
only reasons, however, for greater vigilance and more safeguards in future 
with respect to the new system. 

We entirely object to a fixed standard of value, as not being in accor- 
dance with economical principles, and therefore, as we have seen, produc- 
tiue of the greatest evils. If gold and silver only were used, we should 
still have, at longer or shorter intervals, commercial fluctuations and 
panics, though perhaps not quite so intense, as has been sufficiently de- 
monstrated by the crisis of 1857. Great Britain and Germany, — the cur- 
rency of each being practically metallic, — suffered quite as much from 
general bankruptcy and the cessation in the demand for labor as the 
United States in that particular crisis. 

We have only thrown out these hints for the general benefit, hoping 
that they may attract the attention and be elaborated by parties having 
more time and talent than ourselves ; and we have only further to add, 
that a subject of such paramount importance ought to engage the atten- 
tion of every statesman and philanthropist, and of every individual who 
wishes to promote the happiness and final civilization of the human race. 


BOOK-KEEPING; 

ITS USE, NECESSITY, AND SIIPLEST I0DE. . 

W* have received from J. P. Ward, of London, a series of letters urg- 
ing the importance of careful and correct Book-keeping, and giving many 
valuable hints* on that subject to the rising generation of merchants, and 
are indebted to these letters for much that we propose to say at this time. 

A certain kind of book-keeping is probably practiced by every one en- 
gaged in mercantile business; and yet, were the facts known, we believe 
it would be a matter of great astonishment to learn how many fail of 
aocuracy and thoroughness in this respect, and how few can at any given 
time furnish a statement of the true condition of their affairs. A balance 
sheet they may most likely give you, but it is a mere balance between 
their hopes and fears, not facts that would satisfy others or even them- 
selves. Book-keeping is, however, the first duty of a merchant, and we 
might almost say that the accuracy with which it i6 done will be the 
measure of his success. 

If his affairs are in a prosperous condition, the so doing will be found 
the most efficacious method of keeping them so ; and should misfortune 
threaten him, either from the falling off of trade, or by the sudden failure 
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of others, whose stoppage may threaten to bring a similar misfortune on 
himself, he will be in a position of at once comprehending the danger and 
its remedy ; or of understanding the necessity for immediately placing 
himself in the hands of his creditors. On the contrary, without books, 
or with accounts badly kep^ he may be buoyed up with false hopes, and 
recklessly keep on the road to destruction, till he eventually finds himself 
bankrupt or insolvent, without reputation, or a friend to aid or pity him 
in his fall. 

To all, then, we would say, and especially to our younger readers, if 
you value your own peace of mind, and wish to retain its energies unfet- 
tered and unimpaired, take heed that your daily transactions are duly 
entered and properly posted. By doing this, you will not overburthen 
your memory with data which ought to be always ready, in case of their 
being required ; and your faculties will be available to the legitimate de- 
mands made on them by the daily contingencies of your commercial 
pursuits. Should you require, in the course of your business, to refer to 
any past transaction, you can speak or act thereon with a clearness of 
comprehension of the facts, which no unwritten effort of the memory 
would justify ; and should it be necessary to have recourse to%legal pro- 
ceedings, the correctness of your proceedings will be properly appreciated. 
To carry this out to the proper extent, something more than mere labor 
will be required, and the possession of method will be found of the utmost 
importance. Neither will be useful without the other; but their combi- 
nation, when applied to any of the pursuits of life, will be generally at- 
tended with success. 

Labor — when alone — may be considered as resembling the continued 
evolutions of the driving wheel of a steam engine, which would be utterly 
useless but for the science which knows how, when, and where to direct 
its energies, and which can apply it successfully, to the boring of a can- 
non, or the drilling of a needle’s eye. 

The same axiom will apply to the tradesman and his accounts ; for a 
man may write, and write, but without a proper knowledge of book- 
keeping, may only confuse himself and those whom circumstances may 
compel to refer to his entries. The accountant, having certain laws to 
guide him, will, on the contrary, so carry on his work that every record 
shall serve, as it were, for a stepping-stone to the actual united result, and 
his Ledger will prove, as it should do, an easy and certain index to his 
past and present standing with the world and with himself. 

It will not matter how multifarious may be transactions which are to 
be brought under his notice — how complex may be their bearings on 
each other, or their relations to himself and others. The master of this 
science knows there are certain rules for his guidance in their arrange- 
ment, and there must be certain headings under which they must be al- 
located. 

Practically aware of the evils arising from the wrongful insertion of a 
single item, he will take cafe that every entry is properly checked at the 
time, and not trust to accident for the coming-out of his balances. By 
thus carefully watching his work, as be progresses with it, he is familiar 
with all the incidents of the trade ; and a mistake, or culpable statement 
on the part of subordinates, is thus liable to instant detection and exposure. 

Embezzlement or theft, as well as the probability of making many 
losses by overstocking or b 3d debts, will not form so fearful an item iu 
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his balance-sheet, as it does in many balance-sheets of his less careful and 
less instructed competitors in trade. The very knowledge of his corect- 
n ess in business will have the effect of strengthening his credit; and 
should opportunity offer for extending his transactions, capital will ever 
be at his command — if not his own, that arising from the confidence so 
properly reposed in him by bis admiring and trusting friends. 

The results of good book-keeping to the merchant or tradesman, even 
under the most adverse circumstances of his commercial life, are mani- 
fold. Should he be overtaken by the pressure of calamity, to which he 
may be subjected equally with his more careless and thoughtless brother, 
he will receive from his previous habits such consolation as will then 
prove to be sweet indeed. He will know that he has watched every step 
in his commercial career with the most jealous scrutiny, and that he has 
not left to the chapter of accidents any of even the most trivial of his 
monetary concerns. He will have the abiding satisfaction of a conscience 
at ease with himself and the world ; and if misfortune overtakes him, will 
then be fully prepared to justify the continuation of his business to the 
identical period when he eventually suspended his payments, and can 
demonstrate to his friendly creditors the prudence and policy of his move- 
ments. In pointing out to their notice the amount and nature of the 
losses he may have sustained, they will be at once convinced that these 
losses were of an unforeseen and unavoidable character, and that no want 
of prudence, on the part of the debtor, has hastened on the unavoidable 
catastrophe. Should his losses have arisen from the failure of one or more 
of his correspondents, such failure will have been of a character that will 
convince them that they, too, in the same relative position, would have 
been liable to the same contingency ; and shonld his stock have disap- 
peared, he will be able to explain his deficiency. There will be no sur- 
mises to his discredit ; but he will probably demonstrate the amount and 
the whereabouts of his liability in relation to bis creditors’ goods or cash, 
and pass through the severest scrutiny with credit intact and unimpeach- 
able. Such, necessarily, must be the result of honest, good book-keeping, 
to the man who may suddenly find himself cast down from (perhaps) the 
very highest pinnacle of commercial fame and reputation into the trying 
depths of doubt and dismay, produced by the suspension of his payments. 

In his case, however, these doubts will prove but like the smallestclouds 
in the horizon, which invariably will disappear as the clear light of his 
moral and commercial worth becomes the more manifest. There may be 
a cloud, but the sun will certainly be seen through it, and bis credit will 
most likely resemble the rising grain, which is the more invigorated by 
the summer sun after being watered by the spring showers. 

No such reward can be expected in the hour of adversity by the care- 
less and improvident, whose real character may readily be traced in the 
disjointed and imperfect accounts which he must necessarily produce. No 
renewal of credit can be anticipated from those who will now see him in 
his true character, and have ocular demonstration of the care and capacity 
of their delinquent debtor. The very nature of his accounts will justly 
excite their suspicions, and lead to the presumption that there are some 
unrevealed transactions in the background, which require bringing out 
into relief. They will conjecture that he may have some secret reserve 
of. goods, or of cash, for bis future trading, or that there is dishonesty 
somewhere, and, as we before said, all hope of future credit will be lost. 
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Such, then, being the importance of correct book-keeping and some of 
the results of disjointed And imperfect accounts, a few hints as to the 
nature and purposes of the Books requisite for ordinary business will, we 
think, be of value. The simplest system, then, embraces a Cash Book, a 
Day Book, and Ledger ; — all neoessary to the proper entering and colla- 
ting the accounts of the parties whose transactions aro to be there recorded. 

The Day Book stands first; as, on the events therein recorded, will 
depend the future failure or sucoess of its master. This, to the uninitia- 
ted, may, perhaps, appear a roost startling proposition ; but it is not the 
less true than it may be startling. We therefore again repeat, that on 
the events recorded in the Day Book will depend the future failure or 
success of its master ! 

In this book should appear every, even the most trivial, circumstance, 
connected with his business career, — his purchases, sales, receipts, and 
expenditures. The ultimate ruin of many men may be frequently traced 
to the continued carelessness attendant on what they may, perhaps, have 
considered trifles. 

A penny here leads to a shilling there ; the shilling progresses to a 
larger sum ; until, at last, an omission may affect and imperil the entire 
evidence of what would otherwise have been unimpeachable. 

The expenditure attendant on manufacturing, the commissions paid on 
sales effected by the agency of other parties, the discounts allowed for 
cash receipts, petty cash disbursements, personal and house expenses, sal- 
aries, and wages, must appear, — if not daily, at the rarest, weekly ; and 
these must be entered from other recorded vouchers of their truth and 
exactness. As this book is the foundation on which the entire building 
will depend, so the greatest care is needed that every event is not only 
entered, but correctlv described. A receipt must not be mistaken for a 
payment, nor a purchase for a sale, by the party who may have to arrange 
its details in the Ledger. There must be no possibility of a mistake. 
Mind, we do not say probability ; but that nothing, save the most reck- 
less indifference on the part of the Ledger-keeper, should be able to pre- 
vent the Ledger being, as it is intended to be, a true record of the trades- 
man’s position with the world and himself. To ensure this, science has 
introduced the two terms of Debtor and Creditor, indicated — for the BAke 
of brevity — by the corresponding signs of Dr. and Cr., and they are thus 
applied : — Dr. is the person or thing to which any article (whether cash, 
goods, or allowance,) is to be charged ; Cr. on the opposite, or contra 
account, denotes that you owe, have received from, or have to charge 
yourself with, whatever may be found there entered. So that A., having 
purchased goods for you on credit, should be entered in your Day Book, 
thus : — Dr. A,, to sundries, followed by an enumeration of the articles — 
should the transaction* have been for cash, then the entry should be Dr., 
cash, or ready money sales, to goods for articles thus sold and paid for by 
A. Should A., in the latter case, have claimed and been allowed a discount 
on the transaction, then there must be an entry of discount Dr. to Cash 
for the deduction thus allowed to him, or else the discount must be de- 
ducted from the amount of ready money sales, and the nett balanoe only 
returned for entry in the Ledger. 

Should A. be the seller, and you the purchaser, the entries must assume 
another and a different form. Then the transaction must be thus record- 
ed : — Sundries Goods Dr. to A., for the articles purchased on credit — 
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with a note of the time and terms on which the credit has been obtained ; 
and when the payment has been effected, then A. will be Dr. to Cash for 
the amount he has received, and Dr. to Discount for any abatement he 
may have allowed. So the entries of wages paid, house-keeping, personal 
expenditure, interest, petty cash, or any other disbursement, will be en- 
tered as Dr. Cash to the named source from which such receipt shall have 
originated. This exactness is, we again repeat, as essential in the most 
simple as in the most complex system of accounts, and the want of this 
exactitude, or its posssession, will alone indicate the trustworthiness, or 
otherwise, of the incipient merchant. 

If the correctly entering of every transaction into the Day Book, or 
Journal, be of such vital importance, and those entries must be sometimes 
made from other sources, surely it cannot be less essential that those 
sources should be equally correct. This, then, will naturally take us to 
the consideration of the Cash Book, the keeping of which has been justly 
stated by an English Commissioner, as “ the touchstone of the honesty of 
intention of its possessor.” 

Yet, although the correct entering in the Cash Book is of the greatest 
importance, this book is the one which generally.ineets with the least 
attention. This is perhaps an incredible assertion, and yet it is not more 
boldly made than the truth is certainly proved, by the recurring experi- 
ence of every practitioner in bankruptcy or insolvency ; whilst the private 
practice of the accountant teaches that errors are more generally tracea- 
ble to this source than any other. Strange — but true it is — that the man 
who will be particular in entering a sale amounting to, perhaps, no more 
than sixpence, will omit or neglect to insert the receipts or payment of 
sums one hundred times that amount. Not less strange, that many per- 
sons will keep an account of their receipts, and not enter their payments, 
whilst others will be found to have recorded their disbursements, and can 
show no resources from whence these amounts have been derived. A 
large portion of small tradesmen keep no cash account whatever, simply 
contenting themselves with receiving with the one hand and paying away 
with the other. These good easy souls will tell you they see no use in 
wasting their money and time on books they do not want ; they know 
what they are about, and that is enough for them ! They rest assured 
that because they have been hitherto successful they must continue to 
succeed, and that they never will have to account to others than them- 
selves. 

It may be that such may prove the result ; but let the time of adver- 
sity come, let friends reproach them with wasted opportunities as the 
readiest mode of refusing to lend a helping hand in the reinstatement of 
their former position ; let angry creditors call for an explanation of their 
present want of power to meet their engagements, and then they will see 
the folly and regret the cause of their past heedlessness. They may 
be really honest and well-intentioned, and then their pangs will be the 
more bitter at being likened to, and confounded with, the mass of rogues, 
who, for sinister purposes, have pursued the same reckless or wilful road 
to ruin. 

Reader, if this concerns you, pause and ask, — “ Is it too late for me to 
alter my course f” and if you find that yet there is time, alter your con- 
duct,— commence your course anew. Take stock of liabilities and assets ; 
open a correct cash account, oharge yourself with all your receipts from 
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whatever source derived, and credit yourself with every disbursement, for 
whatever reason, or in whatever manner incurred, and however trivial or 
large may be their magnitude and amounts. This done, and dailt pur- 
sued, you will be on the right road to regaining that self-possession which 
these remarks may have helped to disturb. 

Having treated of the Day Book and Cash Book, we will now further 
proceed with the subject by drawing attention to the Ledger. We have 
noticed the foundation and building up of the edifice, and now will crown 
the work by roofing in the structure. In other words, having seen that 
every occurrence has been duly entered in the Cash and Day Books, the 
tradesman will now proceed to the proper arrangement and classification 
of the materials thus brought together. 

In his previous work, he has labored on, from day to day, in amassing 
the necessary records of his commercial career. So far, so good. This 
is of the first importance, and will readily establish the correctness of his 
proceedings ; but to corroborate any particular reference to his dealings, 
he must either remember the day of its occurrence or have the date re- 
called to his recollection. To facilitate this, the Ledger has to be pre- 
pared ; and, that its full value may -be experienced, it must be so made up 
that every transaction shall be duly and relatively therein recorded. For 
this purpose, its arrangement must necessarily be of a different character 
from either of the books which have preceded it, and to which books the 
Ledger is to serve both as a key and a test. 

In those the occurrences are entered as they took place ; in this they 
are to be dissected, and replaced to the account of the parties or transac 
tions with which they are connected. By thus carrying out his work, 
the tradesman may readily ascertain his relative position with the world, 
and his own affairs. He can see whether his profits have a proper pro- 
portion to his expenses ; and, in the event of having either to contract or 
extend his trading, will find in this book his ready and infallible guide. 
Should a debtor desire to increase the account already owing, his refer- 
ences from bis Cash Book will enable him to judge of the accuracy and 
extent of that man's previous payments. Should he be urged to purchase 

f oods, he may readily refresh his memory as to the result of previous 
usiness in the same class, or with the parties from whom he may be thus 
solicited to enlarge his trade obligations. The clear profit or loss of any 
mercantile ventures can be correctly ascertained, and their nature and 
extent definitely known. The manufacturing and first cost of his wares 
will be clearly set forth in each department of his trade ; and he may, at 
a glimpse, see their relative proportions of venture and success. Should 
his business decline, and should he find it necessary to retrench his ex- 
penditure, by referring to his trade charges, or personal account, he will 
at once perceive where and bow that retrenchment roust take place. He 
will see what servants must be discarded, — and what rent can be lopped 
off, — what branch of his trading rejected, — what debtor’s accounts must be 
closed ; and should these not suffice to make up the deficiency in his profit 
and loss account, he will be enabled to meet his difficulties with a thor- 
ough knowledge of his position This very knowledge will give him 
calmness in the closing scene — the calmness arising from the conscious- 
ness of his own determined rectitude, and his capability of demonstrating 
that rectitude to the satisfaction of the world. 

Is this position worth the endeavor to be attained f What say you, 
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hitherto careless and inattentive tradesman ? Would such be your posi- 
tion should reverses fall to your lot f If not, pray alter your line of con- 
duct ; and, having acted on the previous suggestions, as to the Day Book 
and Journal, carry on your good resolutions by posting them correctly 
into your Lodger. 

Remember, then, the Ledger must contain your accounts with debtors 
and creditors, — your property,- — trade charges, — interest and discount, — 
housekeeping, — personal expenditure, — and profit and loss ; as, also, that 
every year the summary of their balances ought to correctly indicate your 
then state of affairs with yourself and the world. 

(To ba continued.) 


TEE TELEGRAPH TO INDIA. 


The English papers tell us that the cable for the Persian Gulf line 
now being prepared at Mr. Hanley’s telegraph works, North Woolwich 1 
is nearly complete, and the vessels of the expedition which are to have 
charge of submerging it will leave England before the end of September. 

* re ex P ectec * to arr * ve on the scene of their operations in January 
or February and the process of submerging is not likely to continue more 
than a month or so, so that by March next London will be placed within 
a few hours of Calcutta, Madras, and Bombay. The cable is coiled in 
large iron water-tight tanks — three on board each ship — which will be 
kept full of water throughout the voyage to Bombay. 

The whole length of the cable is 1,250 nauticai miles, of which 900 
have been manufactured, and the experience of the failures in laying the 
Atlantic and Red Sea telegraph lines has been turned to profit. There 
are, m the first place, to be three breaks in the line, avoiding the dangers 
of » Jong deep-sea route. The first length will be from the head of the 
Persian Gulf at Shat-el-Arab to Bushire, a distance of 170 miles, along 
which the cable will be submerged in from 20 to 25 fathoms of water, 
l ie next length will be from Bushire to Mussendom, a bold, desolate, 
Btony headland on the coast of Arabia. This section will be 440 miles 
long and submerged in from 30 to 35 fathoms of water. The third 
length will be from Mussendom to Guaddel, a small city on the Mekran 
coast, on the frontier of the Kelat territory. This portion will be 400 
miles long, and laid in from 40 to 50 fathoms of water. From Guaddel 
a short length of land line is now almost complete along the coast, giving 
direct communication with Kurrachee, and thence all over India, to the 
very frontiers of Burmah. • 


d ^ ect ln . the Sea telegraph is stated to have been undoubt- 
edly the insufficient wire covering quite unprotected from corroding, and 
the want of allowance for slack cable to fall into the irregularity of the 
bottom of the sea, so that it lay strained across the inequalities with a 
tension of several thousand pounds. This was also the cause of the tem- 
porary failure of the Malta and Alexandria line, as well as that laid for 
the french Government between Toulon and Algiers. To obviate this 
cause of danger, which in the above-mentioned lines probably occasioned 
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a loss of property to the value of over a million sterling, the Persian 
Gulf line is cased in 12 No. 7 gauge hard-drawn iron wires, thickly gal- 
vanized, so as effectually to prevent their corrosion. But, in order to 
secure more effectually the permanent stability of the line, the whole fin- 
ished cable is thickly coated with two servings of tarred hemp yarn, 
overlaid with two coatings of a patent composition invented by Sir 
Charles Bright and Mr. Latimer Clark. The composition consists of 
mineral pitch or asphalt, Stockholm tar, and powdered silicia, mixed in 
certain proportions, and laid on in a melted state. With the final pro- 
tection both from rust and animalcule Bright <fe Clark’s compound 
affords, there appears to be no reason why this cable, when ouca laid in 
shallow or deep waters, should not remain good for a hundred years to 
come. The copper conducting- wire is composed of four segments, drawn 
into a' hollow tube in such a manner as to appear like a solid wire. By 
this means all the advantages of a strand wire are combined with the 
condensed bulk and small surface of a solid one. The copper from which 
the wire is drawn is especially selected by the engineers for its high ca- 
pacity for conducting electricity. This wire, which is nearly one-eighth 
of-an inch in diameter, is then covered by the Gutta Percha Company 
with four distinct coats of gutta percha, and four coats of Chatterton’s 
compound laid on alternately. This “ core,” as it is termed, is tested in 
cold water, at a temperature of 90 deg., and then under a pressure of 
000 lbs. to the square inch. After passing through all these orcLeals, the 
loss by leakage through the gutta percha covering does not exceed one 
hundred-millionth part of the current of electricity passing through the 
conducting wire in every nautical mile. To such minute perfection has 
the syBtem of testing adopted by the engineers been carried, that the loss 
of one thousand-millionth part of the current by leakage could be detec- 
ted and estimated on the instruments. In the present state of the insu- 
lation of the cable, the loss by leakage in working each section of the 
line will not exceed one four-hundredth part of the electric current sent 
through the conductor — a condition of insulation which we believe has 
never been equalled by any cable hitherto manufactured. The core being 
vthus completed, the process of sheathing in the outer covering is com- 
menced. The first coating outside the gutta percha is twelve thick 
strands of wet hemp, and over these again comes twelve solid No. 7 guage 
wires, which have been most carefully galvanized by Mr. Henry. The 
outer covering of iron wire is generally the last which a cable receives, 
but in this instance, as the line is to be laid in comparatively shallow 
water, the wires themselves, though galvanized, are to be still further 
protected from their most formidable enemy, rust, which is done by the 
covering of Bright <fc Clark’s composition. 

The India Board have placed the general superintendence and control 
of the line under Lieutenant-Colonel Patrick Stewart, R. E., an officer 
as well known for bis gallantry during the Indian mutiny as for the great 
services he rendered the Government by the construction and mainte- 
nance of the telegraph lines through the wildest districts of Central and 
East India. For the immediate electrical and engineering superintend- 
ence of the line, and also for the arduous task of submerging it, the Indian 
Government have selected Sir Charles Bright and Mr. Latimer Clark. 
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COMMERCIAL LAW. No. 7. 

NEGOTIABLE PAPER ; OB, NOTES OF HAND AND BILLS OF EXCHANGE. 

THE PURPOSE OP, AND PARTIES TO, BILLS AND . NOTE8. 

Bt negotiable paper is meant evidence of debt which may be trans- 
ferred by indorsement or delivery, so that the transferee or holder may 
sue the same in his own name ; or, in other words, it means paper, that 
is, bills of exchange or promissory notes, payable to the order of a payee, 
or to bearer. 

The rules of law on the subject of negotiable paper are more exact and 
technical than those of any other department of Mercantile Law. They 
reach, on many points, an extreme nicety, which makes it difficult to ex- 
press them intelligibly to persons who do not already possess some famili- 
arity with the subject. All difficulty of this kind could have been easily 
avoided, by omitting any notice of these nice points. But it was thought 
better to mention them, one and all, for these are the things an intelligent 
merchant should know; and although the rules stated, especially those 
in reference to presentment, notice, and some other subjects, may seem to 
be intricate and difficult, they require, it is believed, only careful consid- 
eration to be fully understood. 

Where and when bills of exchange were invented is not certainly 
known. They were not used by any ancient nations, but have been em- 
ployed and recognized by most commercial nations for some centuries. 
A still more recent invention is the promissory negotiable note, which, 
in this country, for inland and domestic purposes, has taken the place of 
the bill of exchange very generally. Besides these two, bills of lading, 
and some other documents, have a kind of negotiability, but it is quite 
imperfect. The utility of bills and notes in commerce arises from the fapt 
that they represent money, which is the representative of everything else ; 
and many of the peculiar rules respecting negotiable paper are derived 
from this representation, and intended to make it adequate and effectual. 

A negotiable bill of exchange is a written order whereby A orders B 
to pay C or his order, or to bearer, a sum of money, absolutely and at a 
certain time. A is the Drawer, B the Drawee, and C the Payee. If the 
bill is presented to B, and he agrees to obey the order, which he does in 
a mercantile way by writing the word “Accepted 99 across the face of the 
bill, and also writing his name below this word, the drawee then becomes 
the Acceptor. If C, the payee, chooses to transfer the paper and all his 
rights under it to some other person, he may do this by writing his name 
on (usually across) the back ; this is called Indorsement, and C then be- 
comes an Indorser. The person to whom C thus transfers the bill is an 
Indorsee. The indorsee may again tranfer the bill by writing his name 
below that of the former Indorser, and the Indorsee then becomes the se- 
ond Indorser ; and this process may go on indefinitely. If the added 
names cover all the back of the note, a piece may be wafered on to re- 
ceive more. In France, this added piece is called “allonge” and this 
word is used in some law books, but not by our merchants. 
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It is quite important to have a clear idea of the difference between the 
parties to a note, and the parties to a bill of exchange. If A makes a 
note to B, then A promises to pay, and is the promisor, and B is the pro- 
misee or payee. But if it be payable to B or order, B may write hit 
name across the back, that is, may indorse it, and is an indorser. And if 
he directs, over his signature on the back, that the note be paid to any 
person in particular, such payee is now an indorsee. But when a bill is 
drawn, nobody promises, in words, to pay it. A orders B to pay to C. 
If B, when requested, says he will not do as ordered, the law supposes A, 
the drawer, to have promised by implication that he would pay if B did 
not. If B accepts, which is usually done by writing his name across the 
face of the bill under the word “Accepted,” the law now supposes that B 
promises C to. pay the bill to him. Now B, being the acceptor, is held 
by the law just as a maker of a note is, because he is supposed to have 
promised in the same way. A, the drawer, is held just as the first indor- 
ser of a note is held, because he is supposed to have promised to pay if 
B did not. If the bill was negotiable, that is, payable to C, or his order, 
then C may indorse the bill, and although his name is the only one on 
the back of the bill, he is treated in law only as a second indorser, be- 
cause the drawer is treated in the same way as first indorser. And if D 
then puts his name below C’s, he is treated as third indorser, and so on. 
The rights, obligations and duties of all these parties, we shall speak of 
hereafter. 

We repeat that a negotiable promissory note is a written promise to 
pay to a certain person or his order, or to bearer, at a certain time, a cer- 
tain sum of money ; and he who signs this is called the Maker or the 
Promisor ; the Other party is the Promisee or Payee. The payee of such 
a note has the same power of indorsement as the payee of a bill of ex- 
change. If the note De not payable to any order, nor to bearer, it is then 
not negotiable ; but it has been held that, if such a note has been in- 
dorsed by the payee, payable to some person or his order, this becomes 
negotiable as between the indorser and indorsee, and subsequent parties. 
Such an indorsement may in fact be regarded as a bill of exchange, 
drawn by the payee of the note upon the maker, in favor of the person to 
whom it is indorsed'. The maker of a negotiable note holds, as has been 
said, the same position as the acceptor of a bill, the drawer the same as 
the first indorser of a note ; that is, a party holding a note and seeking 
payment of it looks first to the maker, and then to the indorser. One 
holding a bill looks first to the drawee or acceptor, and, on his failure, to 
the drawer. 

Neither indorsement, nor acceptance, nor, indeed, making, is complete 
until delivery and reception of the bill, or note, or acceptance ; and a de- 
fendant may show that there was no legal delivery of the paper. 

The law of negotiable paper first dennes a bill or note, and determines 
what instruments come under these names, and then describes and ascer- 
tains the duties and obligations of all the parties we have named above. 
We shall follow this order. 

WHAT IS ESSENTIAL TO A NEGOTIABLE NOTE OR BILL. 

A written order or promise may be perfectly valid as a written contract 
or promise, but, although made “ to order,” will not be negotiable , un- 
less certain requisites of the law-merchant are complied with. 
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The difference between a note that is negotiable and one that is not, is 
very important in many respects. One of these is as to the operation of 
the trustee process, or foreign attachment, or garnished process, as it is 
sometimes called. If A owes B a hundred dollars, 0, a creditor of B, 
may trustee A, (to use the common phrase,) and A must then pay to C 
what he owes to B. And this is so, even if A have given his note to B 
for the hundred dollars, if the note be not negotiable, that is, not to B or 
order. But if the note be negotiable, A cannot be trusteed. Because if 
he is obliged to pay the money to C, and B should indorse the note to D 
for value, and D take it honestly, A must pay the note to D, and so 
would pay it twice. But if the note is not negotiable, B cannot indorse 
it, and A is safe in paying the money over. 

1. The Promise must he absolute and definite . — The promise of the 
note, and the order of the bill, must be absolute. Words expressive of in- 
tention, in the first case, or a request, which imports only to ask a favor, in 
the second case are insufficient. But no one word, and no set of words, 
are absolutely necessary; for if from all the language the distinct promise 
or positive order can be inferred, that is sufficient. 

The time of payment is usually written in a bill or note; if not, it is pay- 
able on demand. The time of payment must not be uncertain; therefore, 
the note is not negotiable, if the promise be to pay on one’s marriage, or if 
certain terms are complied with, or on the sale of certain goods, or at thirty 
days after the arrival of a ship, or out of a certain expected payment when 
it should be made. But if it distinctly refers to an event that must happen, 
as to one’s death, it has been held negotiable ; and this has been extended 
to the paying off of the crew of a public vessel ; but we doubt the sound- 
ness of this decision. In fact, any contingency apparent on the face of the 
instrument prevents it from being a negotiable note ; and the happening of 
the contingency does not cure it. And the payment promised or ordered 
must be of a definite sum of money ; and, therefore, a promise to pay a 
certain sura 44 and all fines,” is not a negotiable promissory note. But if 
the contingency be wholly in the payee’s power, the note may still be ne- 
gotiable; thus, a promise to pay a sum, with interest, in twelve months 
after notice, was held a good note. 

The promise or order to pay out of a certain fund is not fatal, if this be 
merely descriptive or directory ; but if it must or should be construed as 
making the payment depend upon the fund, however ample and certain that 
may seem, it is a fatal contingency. So, an order to pay rents accruing to 
a certain time, or to pay over a sum out of money collected by an attorney, 
or an order drawn on the treasury by a public officer, is not a bill of ex- 
change. Nor is a bill drawn by one government upon another, for a treaty 
payment, subject to the law-merchant as a bill, and incident to protest, 
damages, (fee. An order drawn expressly for the whole of a particular fund 
will operate as a transfer of that fund, although not recognizable as a bill of 
exchange. 

A negotiable bill of exchange or promissory note must be payable in 
money only, and not in goods or merchandise or property of any kind, or 
by the performance of any act. If payable in “current funds” or 44 good 
bank-notes,” or 44 current bank-notes,” this should not be sufficient on general 
principles, and according to many authorities; some courts, however, con- 
strue this sp meaning notes convertible on demand into money, an I there- 
fore the same thing as money. 
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A bill or note may be written upon any paper or proper substitute for it, 
in any language, in ink or pencil. A name may be signed or indorsed by 
a mark ; and, though usually written at the bottom, it may be sufficient if 
written in the body of the note; as, I, A. B., promise,” &c. ; unless it can 
be shown that the note was incomplete, and was intended to be finished by 
signature. If not dated, it will be considered as dated when it was made ; 
but a written date is prima facie evidence (that is, evidence which may be 
overcome by opposite and better evidence, but until so overcome is sufficient) 
of the time of making. The amount is usually written in figures at the 
corner or bottom. If the sum is written at length in the body, and also in 
figures at the corner, it seems that the written words control the figures, 
and evidence is not admisible to 6how that the figures were right and the 
words inaccurate. Thus, in an American case, a promissory note, expressed 
to be for “ thee hundred dollars,” and in figures in the margin, $300, was 
held to be a good note for three hundred dollars, if the maker when he 
signed it intended “ thee ” for “ three ” ; and whether such was his intention 
was a question for the jury. But the omission of such a word as “ dollars,” 
or “pounds,” or “sterling,” may be supplied, if the meaning of the instru- 
ment is quite clear. 

2. The Payee must be designated . — The payee should be distinctly named, 
unless the bill or note be made payable to bearer. If it can be gathered 
from the instrum on t, by a reasonable or necessary construction, who is the 
payee, that is enough. Thus, in an English case, an instrument in the fol- 
lowing form: “Received of A. B. £100, which I promise to pay on de- 
mand, with lawful interest,” was held to be a promissory note. The note 
may be made payable to the promisor or his order ; that is, a man may 
say, I promise to pay to my own order: and such note is nothing until the 
promisor not only signs it, but indorses it. 

Any note indorsed in blank is always transferable by delivery, just as if 
it were made payable to bearer ; because any holder may write over the in- 
dorsement an order to pay to himself. Indorsements are either indorse- 
ments in blank , by which is meant the name of the indorser and nothing 
more, or indorsements in full , which are so called when the name of the 
indorsee is written over the name of the indorser . These two kinds of in- 
dorsements are fully explained subsequently, in section VI. of this article. 
A note to the order of the promisor, and indorsed by him in blank, is there- 
fore much the same thing as a note to bearer. But it is quite commonly 
used in our mercantile cities, because the holder can always pass it away 
without indorsing it if he chooses, or can put his name on it as second in- 
dorser if he likes to. And if he be named, and the note get into the pos- 
session of a wrong person of the same name, this person neither has nor 
can give a title to it. If the name be spelt wrong, evidence of intention is 
receivable. If a father and son have the same name, and the son have pos- 
session of the note and indorse it, this would be evidence of his rightful 
ownership ; but in the absence of evidence, it has been said that the pre- 
sumption of law would give the note to the father ; but this must depend 
on circumstances. 

If neither payable to bearer, nor to the maker’s or drawer’s order, nor to 
any other person, it would be an incomplete and invalid instrument. If the 
payeee of a bill be fictitious, and the drawer indorse it with the fictitious 
name, the acceptor is not liable thereon to the holder, unless at the time of 
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the acceptance the acceptor knew the name to be fictitious. In that case, 
the bill may be considered as payable to bearer ; or the amount may be re- 
covered as a general debt ; as it may if the acceptor did not know the 
name to be fictitious, but the money paid by the holder of the bill for it had 
passed into the acceptor’s hands. 

A note to a fictitious payee, with the same name endorsed by the maker, 
would undoubtedly be held to be the maker’s own note, either payable to 
bearer, or to himself or order, by another name, and so indorsed. If a 
blank be left in a bill for the payee’s name, a bona fide holder may fill it 
with his own, the issuing of the bill in blank being an authority to a bona 
fide holder to insert the name. And if the name of the payee be not the 
name of a person, as if it be the name of a ship, the instrument is payable 
to bearer. A note payable to different persons in the alternative, that is, 
to one or the other of them, is not a good promissory note. A bill or note 
“to the order of” the plaintiff is the same as if to him u or his order,” and 
may be sued by him without indorsement. 

3. Of Ambiguous and Irregular Instruments. — The law in relation to 
protest and damages makes it someth nes important to distinguish between 
a promissory note and a bill of exchange. The rule in general is, that, if 
an instrument be so ambiguous in its terras that it cannot certainly be pro- 
nounced one of these to the exclusion of the other, the holder may elect 
and treat it as either. As if written 44 Value received, in three months from 
date, pay the order of H. L. $500. (Signed) A. B.” ; and ah address or 
memorandum at the bottom, 44 At Messrs. E. F. & Co.” It has been held 
that an indorsement upon a bond, ordering the contents to be paid to A or 
order, for value received, is a good bill. So also a direction to pay the 
amount of a promissory note written under the same by the promisor ; so 
that the person directed, if he accepts, is liable as acceptor of a bill. So, 
where a certificate of a deposit in a bank, payable on a future day to the or- 

# der of A, was indorsed for value to B by A, it was held that the indorse- 
ment constituted a bill of exchange. An agreement in the instrument it- 
self to give further security, would prevent it from being a negotiable pro- 
missory note or bill ; but not, as it seems, a statement that security has 
been given. 

4. Of Bank-Notes. — Bank-notes or bank-bills are promissory notes of a 
bank, payable to bearer ; and, like all notes to bearer, the property in them 
passes by delivery. They are intended to be used as money ; and, while a 
finder, or one who steals them, has no title himself against the owner, still, 
if he passes them away to a bona fide holder, that is, a holder for value 
without notice or knowledge, such holder holds them against the original 
owner. And if the bank pays them in good faith on regular presentment, 
the owner has no claim. They pass by a will bequeathing money. They 
are a good tender, unless objected to at the time because not money. 
Forged bills, given in payment, are a mere nullity. Bills of a bank which 
has failed, but of which the failure is unknown to both parties, are now, gen- 
erally, put on the footing of forged or void bills ; although there is some 
conflict on this subject. But if the receiver of them, by holding them, and 
by a delay in returning or giving them up, injures the payer and impairs 
his opportunity or means of indemnity, the receiver must then lose them. 

5. Of Checks on Banks . — A check on a bank is undoubtedly a bill of ex- 
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change ; but usage and the nature of the case have introduced some im- 
portant qualifications of the general law of bills, as applicable to checks. A 
check requires no acceptance, because a banker, after a customary or rea- 
sonable time has elapsed since deposit, is bound to pay the checks of the 
depositors. The drawer of a check is not a surety, as is the drawer of a 
bill, but a principal debtor, like the maker of a note. Nor can a drawer 
complain of any delay whatever in the presentment; for it is an absolute 
appropriation to the holder of so much money in the banker's hands ; there 
it may lie at the holder's pleasure. But delay is at the holder's risk ; for 
if the bank fails after he could have got his money on the check, (he loss is 
his, and so it is if th£ bank before he presents his check pay out all the 
money of the drawer on other checks. But he may then look to the draw- 
er. An acceptance of the drawer, payable at the bank, and paid by the 
bank, if it exhaust the drawer's funds so that none are left for his check, is 
a good defense to an action against the bank for non-payment of the check. 

If one who holds a check as payee, or otherwise, transfers it to another, 
he has a right to insist that the check should be presented in the course of 
the banking hours of that day, or at farthest the next : that is, he is not 
responsible for the failure of the bank to pay, unless it is so presented, pro- 
vided it would then have been paid. And if the party receiving the check 
live elsewhere than where the bank is, it seems that he should send it for 
collection the next day ; and if to an agent, the $gent should present it, at 
latest, in the course of the day after he receives it. If the check be drawn 
when the drawer has neither funds in the bank, nor has made any arrange- 
ment by which he has a right to draw the check, the drawing it is a fraud, 
and the holder may bring his action at once against the drawer, without 
presentment or notice. 

Checks are seldom accepted. But they are often marked by the bank as 
good ; and it is said that this binds the bank as acceptor. And from the 
nature of a check, and the use to which it is applied, it has been inferred 
that, if a cheek be drawn for value against funds, and the drawer after- # 
wards order the bank to refuse payment of it, and, while the bank has still 
the funds of the drawer in its hands, it receives notice of the check and a 
% demand of its contents, the bank should be bound to pay it and entitled to 
appropriate to the payment the necessary amount from the funds of the 
drawer. But this would be contrary to tbe general law of bills of exchange, 
which certainly do not operate as an absolute appropriation of the funds in 
the hands of the acceptor, until after his acceptance. 

Checks are usually payable to bearer ; but may be and often are drawn 
payable to a payee or his order ; for this guards against loss or theft, and 
gives to the drawee, when the check is paid, the receipt of the payee. Gen- 
erally) a check is not payment until it is cashed ; but then it is payment ; 
to make it 60, however, it must be shown that the money was paid to the 
creditor, or that the check had passed through his hands. A bank cannot 
maintain a claim for money lent and advanced, merely by showing defend- 
ant's check paid by them, beoause the general presumption is, that the bank 
paid the check because drawn by a depositor against funds. 

It is said that, while the death of a drawer countermands his check, if 
the bank pay it before notice of the death reaches (hem, they are discharg- 
ed. This would seem to be almost a necessary inference from the general 
purpose of banks of deposit, and the use which merchants make of them. 

If a bank pay a forged check, it is so far its own loss, that the bank can- 
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not charge the money to the depositor whose name was forged. But we 
think the bank could recover the money back from one who presented a 
forged check innocently, and was paid, provided the payee loses no oppor- 
tunity of indemnity in the meantime, and can be put in as good a position 
as if the bank had refused to pay it. But if somebody must lose, the bank 
should, because it is the duty of the bank to know the writing of its own 
depositors. If it pay a check of which the amount has been falsely and 
.fraudently increased, it can charge the drawer only with the original 
amount. But if the drawer himself caused or facilitated the forgery, as by 
carelessly writing it so, or leaving it in such hands, that the forgery or al- 
teration was easy, so that it may be called his fault, ‘and the bank is wholly 
innocent, then the loss falls on the drawer. If many persons, not partners, 
join in a deposit, they must join in a check ; but if one or more abscond, a 
court of equity will permit the remainder to draw the money. 

6. Of Accommodation Paper . — An accommodation bill or note is one 
for which the acceptor or maker has received no consideration, but has lent 
his name and credit to accommodate the drawee, payee, or holder. Of 
course he is bound to all other parties, precisely as if there were a good 
consideration ; for, otherwise, it would not be an effectual loan of credit. 
But he is not bound to the party whom he thus accommodates ; on the 
contrary, that party is bound to take up the paper, or provide the accom- 
modation acceptor, or maker, or indorser, with funds for doing it, or indem- 
nify him for taking it up. And if, before the bill or note is due, the party 
accommodated provides the party lending his credit with the necessary 
funds, he cannot recall them ; and if he becomes bankrupt, they remain the 
property of the accommodation acceptor, or maker. And if sued on the 
bill or note, he can charge the party accommodated with the expense of de- 
fending the suit, even if the defense were unsuccessful, if he had any reason- 
able ground of defense, because the defense was for the bene6t of the party 
accommodated ; inasmuch as he must repay the accommodation party if he 
pays the bill or note. 

7. Of Foreign and Inland Bills .— Bills of exchange may be foreign bills, 
or inland bills. Foreign bills are those which are drawn or payable in a 
foreign country ; and for this purpose each of our States are foreign to 
the others. Inland bills are drawn and payable at home. Every bill is, on 
its face, an inland bill, unless it purports to be a foreign bill. If foreign 
on its face, evidence is admissible to show that it was drawn at home. 
If a bill be drawn and accepted here, but afterwards actually signed by 
the drawer abroad, it is a foreign bill. If a foreign bill be not accept- 
ed, or be not paid at maturity, it should at once be protested by a no- 
tary-public. Inland bills are generally, and promissory notes frequent- 
ly, protested ; but it cannot be said that this is required by the law-mer- 
chant. The holder of a foreign bill, after protest for non-payment, may 
sue the drawer and indorser, and recover the face of the bill, and, in addi- 
tion thereto, his costs of protest and notice, his commissions and re-ex- 
change, or whatever it may cost him to re-draw, by reason of the current 
rate of exchange. But these damages on protest are generally adjusted in 
this country by various statutes, — which give greater damages as the dis- 
tance is greater ; and an established usage would supply the place of stat- 
utes if they were wanting. 

8. Of the Law of Place .— Important questions sometimes arise in the 
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case of foreign bills, (as well as in some other cases,) dependent upon what 
is called the Law of Place ; the Latin phrase for which, Lex Loci , is often 
used. In general, every contract is to be governed by the law of the place 
where it is made. Thus, if a bill is drawn in France, and there indorsed in 
a way which is sufficient here, but insufficient there, the indorsement would 
here be held void. But if a contract entered into in one place is to be per- 
formed in another, as in the case of a note dated, or a bill drawn, in one 
State, but payable in another, the prevailing rule is, that the law of the 
place where the note is payable construes and governs the contract. There- 
fore, if a bill be drawn in England, payable in France, the protest and no- 
tice of dishonor must be regulated by the law of France. But one who 
makes such a note may, as we think, elect, for many purposes, which law 
shall govern it. Thus, if he makes it in New York, and it is payable in 
Boston, he may promise to pay the legal interest of New York, and will be 
bound to this payment in Boston, although the legal interest in Boston is 
one per cent less ; but if there be no such express promise, the interest pay- 
able will be that of the place where the note is payable. 

While the law of the place of the contract interprets and construes it, the 
law of the place where it is put in suit — the Law of the Forum, or Court — 
determines all questions as to remedy ; that is, all questions which relate to 
the legal means of recovering the debt. Thus, in general, the statutes of 
limitation of the place of the court are applied. But if a cause of action re- 
lating to any special subject-matter which has a definite location, as a par- 
cel of land has, be barred by a statute of limitations where the subject-mat- 
ter is situated, it is barred everywhere. A promisor, not subject to arrest 
in the country where the note is made, may be arrested under the laws of 
the country where the note is sued. 

It will always be presumed, in the absence of testimony, that the law of 
a foreign country is the same with that of the country in which the suit 
is brought If a difference in this respect is a ground of defense, or of ac- 
tion, it must be proved. 


CONSIDERATIONS CONCERNING THE EFFECT AND PROBABLE CONSEQUENCE 
TO RESULT FROM THE ESTABLISHMENT OF BANKS UNDER THE 
ACT TO PROVIDE A NATIONAL CURRENCY. 

8HOULD SUCH BANKS BE ADMITTED TO THE CLEARING-HOUSE ASSOCIATION ? 

New York, Sept . 23, 18C3. 

To the Officers and Directors of the Banks of the New York Clearing- 
house Association : 

I trust that the common interest we all have in the subject to which I 
am about to call to your consideration will plead my apology for any appa- 
rent freedom I may seem to take in addressing you. 

One of the most important progressive features of the New York Clearing- 
house Association ” has been, that a unity of interests has brought the gen- 
tlemen managing the various institutions into frequent contact, and thence 
developed a mutual feeling of kindness, respect, and confidence between 
them, and the recognition of principle is so decided that the smallest 
institution feels that its rights will be as thoroughly recognized as those of 
the largest. It is, therefore, on the ground of mutual confidence that I pro- 
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pose to request your consideration of the few suggestions I am about to 
make. If, after listening to them, you shall see fit to dismiss them, well ; 
if, on the contrary, they shall arouse and determine you to action, what- 
ever that actiou may be, my object is obtained. If it should awaken gen- 
tlemen from apparent apathy or discouragement, I shall have achieved my 
end. I therefore approach you in perfect simplicity, and with absence of 
all pretension. I shall not expect criticism on the disjointed remarks, thrown 
together, as not covering the subject. Neither your patience, if such elabo- 
ration were necessary, nor my time would allow extended examination of a 
system which throws out, like a vine, its tendrils, grasping directly or indi- 
rectly every interest within its reach. I propose to call your attention to 
the new banking scheme of the Secretary of the Treasury ; indeed, I should 
not call it new, for it has not even the merit of originality ; it is but the 
banking law of the State of New York, with mischievous features engrafted 
upon it. 

This scheme has begun to develop itself in various parts of the country, 
not without much bolstering, however, and institutions are forming, or 
formed, in this city, which will soon, we have reason to believe, be applying 
for admission into the Clearing-house Association ; unhappily, to some ex- 
tent, they have an indirect recognition already through banks, members of 
that body ; a recognition, to my mind, more undesirable than that of direct 
membership, the legal difficulties, if no other, at all times hanging over us 
in transactions of this character being very great. We have to meet these 
applications squarely, firmly, and decidedly, for with their acceptance or re- 
jection possibly rests the fate of the banks of the association ; and on your 
action the life or death of one of the two systems may be decided . 

It is as well to look back on the last two years anda-half, and see under 
what auspices this wonder of Political Economy has been brought forth — 
its propriety and necessity. 

We can recall all of us, our relations with the Secretary of the Treasury 
since the opening of the rebellion ; the desperate position of the nation at 
the advent of Mr. Lincoln, stripped of army and navy by the traitors 
having the previous administration in their hands, and the utter helplessness 
of the government credit, with its Treasury plundered and its funds squan- 
dered by the wretches who had had its custody. We all recollect the ap- 
peal made, in vain, to the public for loans ; the people stood silent and 
aghast, as if in a waking dream ; it appeared as if the whole social fabric 
was sinking from under them, and that property was but a name, soon to 
be a fiction. The fate of the nation was hanging in the balance. The 
Secretary of the Treasury appealed to the banks of the three great cities, 
and nobly did they respond ; the associated banks of the city of New York, 
of course, in greater proportion than the others, as was proper. Fifty 
millions of dollars was advanced to the government, and an army and navy 
arose as if by magic. The nation was saved. The financial capital of the 
country, aroused from its stupor by the action of the banks, soon followed 
in their footsteps, and the credit of the United States was restored. 

But not alone fifty millions, but another fifty millions, and another fifty 
millions, and still other millions were forthcoming, so that up to this time 
the associated banks of this city alone have advanced to the government, 
in the way of loans, deposits, and credits, at least two hundred millions of 
dollars ; and this, not taking into consideration the sums furnished by our 
sisters of Philadelphia and Boston. 
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This aid was advanced at fearful risk. No inducement short of the de- 
votion of patriotism could have for one instant induced the banks to depart 
from their legitimae sphere to afford it. It would seem, then, that these 
institutions were entitled to the gratitude “ of him ready to perish that 
the property of the widow, the orphan, and the aged, thrown nobly into 
the vortex to aid the government, and thus risked po save it, should have t 
been held sacred by that government The salvation of the nation, under 
Providence, was through this act of the banks. Without their generous 
action the flag of a conspiracy maturing for a generation would have floated 
over its capitol. 

But what has been the response to that action ? It has been this, and 
the finger of the historian will point to it with amazement, that while the 
ink was yet undried the same pen that was drawing from us these millions 
was coldly and deliberately drafting the plan for our destruction. It is hard 
tQ believe ; it is hard to believe it of human nature, even of political ambi- 
tion, but the fact stares us grimly and sternly in the face. The Controller 
of the Treasury, its exponent, in his recent circular triumphantly asserts it 
in plain Saxon ; in his own language, “ it requires no spirit of prophecy 
to say which class of the two institutions is hound to fall” It is well, at 
any rate, that the position is defined. If carried out to the extent wished 
by its projectors in its effect upon us, it matters but little whether this 
scheme is the work of the politician, or the infatuation of the theorist, the 
result of the conflagration destroying our property is the same. 

The position being defined, let us examine into its strength and our weak- 
ness. Let us inspect closely the scaling ladders with which this new system 
proposes to mount and carry our works, and then decide whether, after that 
examination, it becomes us to fight for the interests confided sacredly to our 
care, or to tamely submit to power unhappily most injudiciously wielded. 

The scheme of the “ National Banks ” proposes the following features, 
in which they will, so far as money-making is concerned, have the advan- 
tage of the existing banks in this State, and in most if not all of the other 
States. 

1st. They are exempt from State taxation. 

2d. Their circulation, guaranteed by the government, has a more-extend- 
ed range. 

3d. That circulation is made a legal tender between the government and 
the people, but not as between the people. 

4th. Virtually abrogating the Sub-treasury, they are to be made the de- 
positaries of the public funds. 

5th. By adroit management, the balances standing to the credit of the 
country banks, of similar character, in the cities of New York, Boston, and 
Philadelphia, and a few other large cities, are to be recognized to the extent 
of their balances as the required reserve to be held by them of twenty- five 
per cent in legal tender, thus compelling such banks as may adopt this law 
to withdraw their accounts, however unwillingly, from their present friends 
and transfer them to the new banks. 

Let us suppose that the reasons are sufficient to induce us to avoid the 
conflict, to wind up, return our capital to our stockholders, and, after liqui- 
dation, renew our existence under the new system, (a plan exceedingly con- 
soling, but which, unfortunately, the laws of the State of New York decid- 
edly prohibit,) what do we see? 

1st. The sweeping out of existence the institutions created under the 
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laws of one of the most powerful and loyal States in the Union, whose 
blood and treasure has been poured out like water in the suppression of the 
rebellion; the consequent additional taxation thrown upon its citizens, and 
the natural indignation at a wanton exhibition of power. 

But, here, let me not be misunderstood. I conceive that one of the worst 
features of this bill is, that it is unnecessarily throwing a firebrand into the 
State, raising the question of State rights. Nevertheless, 1 deem the sov- 
ereignty of the nation so vital, that if it were necessary to its life I would 
assent to the entire wiping out of State lines, if that life could be only pur- 
chased at so dear a rate. 

2d. We see a circulation, paper money based upon paper ; a time debt 
reconverted into a demand debt ; a circulation resting on a conventional 
value, which value is subject to continual fluctuations, (as see, for instance, 
our New York State stocks in 1857, sinking some forty percent, and the 
banks based upon them only prevented from failure by the combined action 
of the city banks,) under the endorsement of the government, aided and 
nursed by its deposits, sweeping over the face of the whole continent, but 
only redeemable — please mark ! only redeemable and protestahle at the 
points of t ssue, whether those points of issue be in California, Texas, Geor- 
gia, or South Carolina — a circulation forced upon the people in its trans- 
actions with the government, but with which they cannot pay their debts 
to each other — a gigantic “ uncurrent money ;” an uncurrent money which, 
if successful, in time is to pay us our one hundred millions of seven and 
three-tenth notes ; failing our disposition to lock up our capital in the long 
loans, the alternative. 

The “ Banking Bill” 'limits this circulation to three hundred millions; 
but the same power that forced the bill through Congress can probably 
cause an amendment to that law, authorizing three times that amount in 
addition. The whole scheme of this circulation is the throwing upon indi- 
viduals the responsibility of an additional three hundred millions of a quasi 
legal tender, which should have been done, if done at all, fairly and openly 
by the Secretary of the Treasury. 

The fallacy of making stock the base of circulation is fully demonstrated 
in England, where a very limited portion of the government debt is recog- 
nized with gold as its basis ; but there, periodically, in the contractions of 
the credit system, we see the “ Throne ” compelled to come to the rescue 
in legalizing that which is unable to comply with the law. Unhappily, at 
this moment, we have Mr. Robert J. Walker rendering this country ab- 
surd in England, in proclaiming the merits of this bill to the keeu political 
economists of that country, before whose educated reasoning the whole 
scheme will wither like parchment in the fire. 

The Secretary of the Treasury could “ not recognize two currencies.” 
He has already furnished us with three : Demand notes ; Five per cent 
legal tender notes, and new “ National Bank” notes — all to be admitted 
as money in the settlement of debts with the Government, but two alone 
by the people*. If the theory of the Secretary of the Treasury be success- 
ful, we shall have a thousand banks spread over the whole Continent, 
initiated and managed, in the majority of cases, by inexperienced men, 
without saying anything of unprincipled adventurers, who will flood the 
country with a currency essentially irredeemable, banks from whom will 
radiate a fearful expansion in the shape of credits issued on deposits, them- 
selves the birth of inflation, and, Protean-like, from which elements still 
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further inflations will emanate, with frantio speculation and elevation of 
prices, until some political convulsion, or the mere hint of a return to 
specie payments, pricking the bubble, the “ system ” will collapse, spread- 
ing desolation and ruin broad cast over the land, producing such a scene 
of financial calamity as shall make all our previous convulsions compare 
with it as a child’s rattle to a whirlwind. 

One of the worst features of this system is the deception of ignorant and 
well-meaning people, who will become depositors with these institutions, 
and whose property in that shape the Government will seize in its efforts 
to make good the deficiency in their circulation ; for the Government, by 
the bill, is made a preferred creditor of all assets of these institutions un- 
til the currency is redeemed. Of course, there will be exceptions, cases 
where experienced and careful men will invest their capital in them, but 
they, with all of us, will be borne away helplessly in the storm which the 
inevitable future will prepare for us, if Providence, in its wrath, should 
allow this system to have full sway. 

The whole scheme is the theory of inexperienced and unpracticed men. 
The productive resources of this country are fully competent to carry us 
through this war, and to pay the debt, its cost, principal and interest, 
withiu a century ; but were they doubled, they could not avert the calam- 
ity to the nation that the success of this project will carry in its train. 
Now, why is all this ? What was, what is, the necessity, in a time of 
domestio convulsion, when the nation is struggling for life, when the gov- 
ernment had, and has, more than all it can do to keep itself from destruc- 
tion, that we must have this bold experiment in political economy 1 Why 
chill and estrange the friends who have come so- nobly to the rescue, to 
turn them into enemies, by the endeavor to initiate, in a time of civil war, 
a change in the currency of the nation, which wise men would approach 
with fear and trembling in a period of profound peace ? The banks, with 
the experience of a century, were becoming more and more stable, more 
and more firm, more and more governed by fixed and recognized laws, 
more and more a single piece of machinery, through the liquidation of 
their debtB at the Clearing-houses, in the financial ceuters of the great 
cities, subject, of course, to the occasional vicissitudes which must occur 
to all that deal in credit, whether nations, corporations, or individuals ; 
and of which this scheme will furnish a fearful example, if it is successful 
in obtaining an existence, such as its projector sanguinely hopes. 

The Secretary of the Treasury has already flooded the country with 
legal tender notes to the extent of four hundred millions of dollars. Three 
hundred millions of this might have been spared, if he had taken the ad- 
vice of experienced men, who urged him to obtain from Congress the 
passage of an act authorizing the Assistant Treasurer to draw upon the 
Associated Banks in the liquidation of transactions between the govern- 
ment and the people. 

If the New York Clearing-house Association can liquidate, in one day, 
ninety millions of dollars of the debt of the community, with a resulting 
balance of only one million and a half of dollars, to be paid in notes, is it 
not equally true that the banks, which are clearing-houses for the liquid- 
ation of debt between individuals, can, by transferring their balances, set- 
tle their debt connected with the government with like economy of phys- 
ical means ? This was urged, not only strongly on the Secretary of the 
Treasury, but on the committees of Congress. That of the House was so 
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impressed with the truth of the position that they inserted a section in 
the loan bill, authorizing the Secretary of the Treasury to make use of 
the banks at his discretion. » It passed the House, but was thrown out in 
the Senate, h it unfair for us to surmise at whose suggestion f If the 
machinery furnished by the banks had been adopted, ignoring, if you 
please, and refusing the bank notes, the issue of legal tender notes required 
to pay the soldiers and various mechanics, all that would have been need- 
ed, could not, by any possibility, have extended beyond one hundred mil- 
lions of dollars. But. now the same law that obtains, compelling four 
hundred millions of dollars, must act in continued force ; and there is 
nothing to prevent the requisition of one thousand millions of dollars, 
with all its direful consequences, to the future. 

But I think I hear you say, to what does all this narration and argu- 
ment tend ! The evil is upon us. In what is this recapitulation of the 
past, and prognostics as to the future, to the purpose? They should have 
been used to prevent the passage of the law. What is your remedy ! 
True, they should have been ; and if we had used the proper energy by 
remonstrance and explanation at Washington by a suitable committee, it 
is probable that the evil would have been averted. 

But still we are not without a remedy, aud that is, as yet, in our own 
hands. It is plain, simple and direct, and if we are true to the positions 
we hold, as the guardians of the property confided to our care, in many 
cases the all of women, children, the infirm, of those who look to us as 
their only means of support, nay, if simply influenced by the law of self- 
preservation, are we not bound to adopt it ? As conscientious men, using 
the same means we would were our own property in jeopardy ; as men 
having some previous knowledge of the tempests of the currency ; as men 
who, with that experience, foresee the desolation and calamity that looms 
fearfully in the distance to the welfare of the nation ; as watchmen, if you 
please, whose duty it is to sound the alarm ere it is too late ; are we not 
bound to use it? It is simply this. Let the Associated Banks in the 
three great cities of New York, Philadelphia and Boston, decline all rec- 
ognition of these institutions, directly or indirectly, in their exchanges, and 
let them at once, at whatever expense, return the notes that they are com- 
pelled to receive from the government, to their respective points of issue 
for redemption. In so doing, you will keep the heart of the currency at 
the great city centres unscathed and whole. The power of this system 
for mischief will not be entirely removed ; still, it will be so far controlled 
as to prevent the ruin to ourselves and the nation, that its entire success 
will surely enure. 

One word more, and I will trespass no longer on your patience. The 
idea exists that it is simply a matter of volition as to whether we will or 
will not relinquish our present charters, and renew our institutions under 
this law. The banks can wind up whenever they please, but it is a very 
different matter when they propose to renew their corporate existence 
under the proposed bill, which is in direct defiance of the Constitution 
and laws of the State of New York. 

The penalties of such banking, directly or indirectly, other than under 
the prescribed laws of the State, are a fine of one thousand dollars each 
on all parties concerned, Directors, Stockholders and Officers, and an en- 
tire making void of all contracts by or with them . — Chapter 20, Laws 
0/1837.] 
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If in wbat I have said I shall have been so fortunate as to command 
your thorough examination of the subject, whatever your decision, I shall 
feel well repaid. I can say for myself, that in this communication I am 
impelled solely by a conscientious sense of duty ; but before I lay down 
my pen I will also say, that if the success of this scheme of banking were 
necessary to the suppression of the rebellion by our Army and Navy, and 
the restoration of the flag of the United States over every inch of its ter- 
ritory, that ray voice should be the last heard in opposition to it, never 
mind how severe the sacrifice to individual interest. 

A Bank Stockholder and Director. 
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IMPROVED BUSINESS — VriOT OF P API!-— ACCUMULATION OF MONET— INCREASE OF DEPOSITS — DI- 
MINISHED STOCKS— MOKE PAPKE LESS CAPITAL— LARGER IMPORTS— WAREHOUSE— LARGE IMPORTA- 
TION— GOOD CROPS— LESSENED EXPORTS— SPECIE— EXPORTS OF— EXCHANGE— STOCKS IMPORTED — 
STOCK SPECULATION — -GOVERNMENT LOAN— INTEREST-BEARING LEGAL TENDER NOTES— EFFECT OF. 


In the past thirty days there has been a great revival of general busi- 
ness at firm prices, and the stocks of goods, as well imported as domestic, 
are quite small for the apparent demand, which is now stronger than it 
has been since the war began. Thus there is a turn in the tide of invest- 
ments, as the necessity for replenishing stocks of goods has become appa- 
rent. A great source of strength for the federal government in its hour 
of trial was, without doubt, the large amount of capital in the country 
when the war broke out. That capital consisted, to a considerable extent, 
of consumable goods, and was contained in the shops and stores that exist 
in every town and village. A large portion of those goods were old and, 
in part, dead stocks, which the owners expected to realize upon, only 
with great difficulty. The war and the issues of paper money had the 
effect to raise the prices of all goods, and thus the old stocks were got rid 
of, while at the same time the high prices served, of course, greatly to 
diminish consumption. A great national saving was thus brought about. 
The people bought more sparingly, because they had to pay higher pri- 
ces ; and for the same reason shopkeepers, while realizing high prices for 
old goods, hesitated about purchasing new ones. The result was, that 
stocks of goods were greatly reduced in quantity by being turned into 
paper money, which money was used for the discharge of debts or kept 
on hand or loaned temporarily, giving a continual abundance of money 
that was with difficulty employed, because no one wished to reinvest. The 
deposits in Banks therefore increased very rapidly, as follows : 


April 12,1862.. 
Feb., 186-i 


BANK DEPOSITS. 
New-York. Boston. 


$93,759,063 19,975,018 

174,680,212 35,245.500 


Philadelphia Total. 

16,636,538 130,370,619 

30,679,259 240,613,961 


Increase 


$80,830,149 


15,270,482 14,042,721 110,243,342 


The largest accumulation of deposits is at New-York, where the sur- 
plus money of the interior cf the country is sent for employment. The 
amount of reduction which has thus taken place .in stocks of goods, and 
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which has produced this surplus of deposits, can be easily estimated by 
referring to the books of the Mercantile Agency. For instance, take the 
Stores in New York, Boston and Philadelphia, and the results are as 
follows : 


No: stores. Average stock. Present stock. Seduction. 

New-York... 17,389 $121,670,000 $110,000,000 $111,670,000 

Boston 4,940 55,700,000 30,000,000 25,700,000 

Philadelphia. 8,261 67,510,000 45,000,000 22,510,000 


30,590 $344,880,000 $185,000,000 $159,880,000 

Thus there is, according to these figures, a reduction of $159,880,000 
in stocks of goods, that amount hiving been turned into paper money, 
which has been glutting the markets. In 4he whole of the Northern 
States there are 178,641 shops doing business, in which the reduction of 
stocks will reach very nearly $1,000,000,000, or about the sum that the 
government has borrowed. In addition to this, there have been ships, 
boats, etc., produce, etc., turned into money, which has also remained 
unemployed. The reduction of stocks has now reached its limit, and 
dealers, instead of having large sums of idle money, desire to get into 
stock ; but it requires a great deal more money now to buy the same 
quantities than before. Instead of there being a flood of paper from 
stores to banks and other reservoirs, there is apparently setting in an ebb. 
It will be remarked ’that the actual quantity of paper afloat may be great- 
ly increased, while money — that is, capital — will become scarce and high. 
It formerly required $40 to buy a bale of cotton, fend it now requires 
$350^ Eight times as much paper is required for the operation, and 
eight times as much will be required to buy the cloth made from the 
cotton. Thus the fall business has opened with great activity, and at 
good profits, while in twenty years stocks have, in quantity, not been so 
low. These stocks must be increased, and will require four times as much 
money as formerly. 

To pay for importations, there is little else than gold available, since 
the extraordinary quality and quantity of European crops cuts off to a 
considerable extent the exports from the .United States. The business at 
the port of New York for August, as reported in the official returns, gives 
a large increase in imported goods, sold as follows : 

IMPORTS, PORT or IfRW YORK. 


/——Entered tor — . 

Specie. Free goods. Consumption. Warehouse. Total. 

January $101,906 $2,413,649 $8,741,227 $4,482,794 $15,739,676 

February. 213,971 783.561 7,372,689 8,657,775 12,037,846 

March 123,616 1,828,806 11,461,572 8,454,580 16,870,524 

April 107,061 1,828,216 9,498,830 6,456,208 17,385,316 

May 197,217 710,021 7,980,281 5,487,404 14,824,923 

June 109,997 780,963 6,328,581 5,877,885 12,597,426 

July 182,245 683,880 9,080,210 4,227,265 14,173.600 

August 113,877 509,781 10,604,580 4,409,891 15,036,129 


Total8 months $1,149,890 $8,538,967 $70,462,8 ’0 $41,896,200 $122,047,877 
“ 1862.... 824,259 17,024,951 70,784,461 81,124,807 119,708,478 


The quantity of goods imported in August does not show the extent of 
business, but the quantity withdrawn from warehouses shows the change. 
VOL. xlix. — no. iv. 20 
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For consumption. From warehouse. Total. 

1862 10.‘J89,427 2,386,607 12,676,034 

1863 10,004,680 6,420,421 16,434,001 

Increase 4,042,814 3,767,967 


The process of selling old goods has effected the clearing out in some 
cases of goods that have been on hand two or three years, and the most 
remarkable avidity in buying goods succeeded in September to the long 
paralysis which seemed to settle upon the markets. This activity was 
deemed preparatory to a large importation late in the autumn ; but the 
demand is sudden, and if met abroad, will only be at very high prices. 
On the other hand, the harvests of England and Western Europe are 
represented to be better than for many years. The value of the English 
crop is supposed to be 8150,000,000 more than last year. These circum- 
stances usually stimulate a great demand for goods ; food being cheap. 
The effect upon United States exports is, however, adverse. The exports 
for August have been comparatively as follows : 

EXPORTS, PORT OP NEW TORE. 



Specie. 

/ Foreign. \ 

Free. Dutiable. 

Domestic. 

Total. 

January 

$4,624,674 

$78,111 

$668,276 

$14,829,898 

$19,696,861 

February 

8,965,664 

48,889 

610,009 

17,780,686 

22,400,148 

March 

6,886,442 

218,685 

768,266 

16,187,689 

28,695,082 

April 

1,972,884 

74,949 

876.224 

11,681,988 

14,004,940 

May ' 

2,116,679 

101,887 

602,254 

18,188,510 

16,002,780 

Jane 

1,867,774 

4*9,880 

298,067 

14,780,072 

16,496,298 

July 

6,268,881 

77,282 

448,601 

16,298.078 

21,092,787 

August 

2,466,861 

90,818 

281,774 

10,666,969 

14,454,809 

Total 8 months 

$29,806,109 

$724,898 

$8,992,470 $118,768,220 ! 

1147,841,197 

“ 1862.... 

89,767,220 

1,862,029 

8,256,881 

86,102,199 

ISO, 968, 879 


The amount realized from these exports, corrected by the price of gold, 
gives a considerable balance against the country, and, in connection with 
the fact that freights are very cheap. and mostly in foreign bottoms, indi- 
cates that the drain may be large in gold to pay for the enhanced exports. 

The receipts and exports of gold have been as follows : 

SPECIE AND PRICE OP GOLD. 



-1862. * 


1 

863. 

— — - i ■ . — , 


Beceived. 

Exported. 

Beceived. 

Exported. Gold in bonk. Prem. on gold. 

January 8. 


442,147 


681,448 

36,954,650 

844 a 84$ 

“ 10. 

885,928 

1,036,025 

1,277,788 

726,746 

36,770,746 

84 a 39 

" 17. 

647,708 

1,880,247 

87,681,466 

40 a 49 

“ 24. 

627,767 

822,918 

678,841 

780,816 

88,549,794 

47 a 50f 

“ 81. 


310,484 

976,236 


1,381,027 

38,894,840 

48* a 60* 

February 7 . 

“ 14. 

854,000 

801,860 

1,277,000 

38,243,889 

67* a 67* 

614,146 

1,156,154 

869,978 

1,152,846 

88,426,460 

68$ a 53$ 

“ 21. 

759,247 

984,512 


620,017 

1,877,016 

37,981,810 

64 a 64 

“ 28. 

741,109 

610,774 

285,394 

89,612,256 

71 a 72 

March 7. 

679,074 

586,236 

1,248,551 

783,648 

89,705,089 

62$ a 58 

“ 14. 

677,058 

477,886 


8,540,550 

86,110,085 

54$ a 64$ 

•* 21. 

640,968 

249,514 

1,201,907 

88,955,122 

58 a 54$ 

M 28. 

490,368 

779,664 

159,105 

1,060,166 

478,886 

84,317,691 

41 a 42 

April 4. 

581,298 

678,826 

260,778 

84,267,121 

63 a 54 

" 11. 


1,606,728 

250,728 

607,069 

86,406,146 

46 a 52$ 

“ 18. 

617,279 

698,486 

217,602 

158,487 86,761,696 52 a 53* 
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Received. 

Exported. 

Received. 

Exported. Gold in bank. Prem on gold. 

April 

26. 

685,646 

1,161,800 

266,604 

629,865 

37,176,067 

47 a 614 

May 

2. 

410,804 

712,276 


294,998 

86,846,628 

48 a 50* 


9. 

484,019 

1,674,166 

205,067 

451,827 

88,102,688 

58* a 47 

u 

16. 

604,682 

1,093,081 


661,996 

88,556,552 

49 a 49* 

u 

28. 

601,204 

938,032 

268,670 

488,746 

88,544,866 

48* a 49 

•« 

80. 

224,911 

881,462 


279,994 

87,632,684 

44} a 44} 

Jane 

6. 

653,085 

1,647,299 

318,066 

411,488 

87,241,670 

46 a 46* 

«* 

18. 

852,391 

1,990,327 


285,364 

87,884,128 

48 a 48* 

H 

20. 

612,461 

3,156,988 


522,147 

88,814,206 

42 a 43* 

14 

27. 

898,212 

8,094,101 

187,082 

184,432 

88,271,702 

46 a 46* 

July 

4. 


2,647,060 


847,807 

88,802,826 

44 a 44* 

ti 

11. 

641,451 

2,424,916 

254,947 

401,986 

38,712,397 

32* a 32* 

ii 

18. 

441,179 

1,846,023 


2,190,781 

38,254,427 

28 a 23* 

a 

25. 


784,587 


1,725,748 

85,910,227 

26 a 26* 

August 

1. 

O. Oiti lost. 

748,628 

270,182 

480,874 

33,746,681 

28* a 29 

u 

8. 

964,422 

890,552 


530,044 

83,156,548 

26* a 27 

u 

16. 


700,481 

318,612 

1,210,280 

32,874,918 

25 a 25* 

u 

22. 

1,089,111 

919,825 


238,398 

81,620,499 

24* a 25 

a 

29. 


1,137,644 

281,864 

1,879,710 

82,030,055 

24* a 24* 

Sept. 

6. 

807,068 

561,097 


809,799 

81,989,881 

82* a 33 

u 

12. 


1,042,835 

279,043 

852,762 

32,018,107 

28 a 29 

41 

19. 

934,415 

490,865 

198,584 

535,796 

30,008,566 

82* a 83 

M 

26. 

758,286 

996,892 

277,880 

1,411,611 

31,044,411 

89 a 39* 

Total 

• • • • 

18,068,988 48,280,075 

8,641,978 

82,617,027 




The receipts from California certainly diminish, while the exports are 
well sustained to cover bankers bills, the rates of which are regulated by 
the price of gold. This varies so much, however, as to produce the great- 
est irregularity. It frequently varies 3 @ 4 per cent on packet days, 
causing as great a variation in bills, much to the surprise of foreign cor- 
respondents. The ruling rates of bills on packet days have been as fol- 
lows : 


RATES OF KXOHANG*. 




London. 

Paris. 

Amsterdam. 

Frankfort 

Hamburg. 

Berlin. 

Jan. 

3, 

146 

a 

147* 

3.85 

A 

3.80 

66 

a 

66* 

56 

a 

56* 

49* 

a 49* 

98 

a 

98* 

“ 

10, 

149 

a 

152 

8.72* 

- a 

3.67* 

56 

a 

58 

67* 

r a 

68* 

50* 

a 61* 

99 

a 

100 

it 

17, 

160 

a 

162 

8.52* 

a 

3.45 

60* 

■ a 

61* 

61 

a 

62* 

54 

a 66* 

108 

a 

110 

i« 

24, 

162* 

a 

168 

8.50 

a 

8.46 

61 

a 

61* 

61* 

a 

62 

54 

a 64* 

107 

a 

108* 

M 

31, 

171 

a 

177 

3.82 

a 

8.15 

65* 

a 

66* 

65 

a 

67 

57 

a 58* 

114 

a 

117 

Feb, 

■ 7, 

169 

a 

178 

8. 30 

a 

3.25 

65 

a 

65* 

65 

a 

65* 

67 

a 57* 

114 

a 

116 

ii 

H, 

170 

a 

171 

3.32 

a 

3.27 

65 

a 

65* 

65 

a 

65* 

56* 

a 57* 

113* 

r a 

114* 

<1 

21, 

171 

a 

179* 

2.20 

a 

3 12 

67 

a 

68* 

68 

a 

68* 

69 

a 60* 

118* 

a 

119* 

44 

28, 

185 

a 

188 

8.10 

a 

3.00 

67* 

- a 

71 

70 

a 

71 

61* 

a 62* 

123 

a 

124 

Mar 

. 7, 

167 

a 

169 

3.87* 

» 

8.80 

64 

A 

64 

65 

a 

66 

65 

a 55* 

111 

a 

118 

14 

14, 

168 

A 

171 

3.35 

a 

3.80 

64 

a 

64 

64* 

r a 

65* 

56* 

a 56* 

112 

a 

114 

II 

21, 

169* 

• a 

171* 

8.87* 

a 

3.27* 

63* 

• a 

63* 

63* 

f a 

64* 

56 

a 57 

113 

a 

114 

44 

28, 

157 

a 

161 

8.67 

a 

3 47 

61 

a 

62 

61 

a 

62 

53 

a 54 

107 

a 

108 

April 4, 

168 

a 

172 

8.40 

a 

8.25 

62* 

i a 

68* 

62* 

a 

64 

55* 

a 57 

111 

a 

111 

M 

11, 

158 

a 

162 

3.55 

a 

3.45 

61 

a 

62 

61 

a 

62 

58* 

a 54* 

106 

a 

108 

II 

18, 

165 

a 

167* 

8.87* 

r a 

3.46 

62* 

a 

62* 

62* 

; a 

63 

54* 

a 65* 

108 

a 

110 

II 

25, 

168 

a 

165 

3.47* 

a 

3.60 

61 

a 

61* 

61* 

a 

62 

53* 

a 54* 

107 

a 

108 

May 2, 

163 

a 

165 

8.47* 

a 

8.42 

61* 

a 

62* 

61* 

a 

62* 

58* 

a 54* 

107 

a 

108 

it 

9, 

168 

a 

170 

3.42* 

a 

3.82 

62* 

a 

63 

62* 

a 

63* 

55* 

a 56* 

110 

a 

112 

ii 

16, 

162* 

r a 

164 

3.50 

a 

3.45 

61* 

a 

62 

611 

: a 

62* 

54 

a 55 

107 

a 

109 

it 

28, 

161 

a 

163 

8.52 

a 

8 45 

61 

a 

61* 

61* 

a 

62 

54 

a 54* 

107 

a 

108 

'4 

80, 

156* 

a 

158 

8.62* 

a 

3 56 

59* 

a 

60* 

60 

a 

60* 

52* 

a 53 

104* a 

106 

June 6, 

158* 

• a 

160 

8.57* 

a 

3.52* 

59* 

A 

61* 

60 

a 

60* 

52* 

a 58* 

106 

a 

106 

U 

18, 

156 

a 

161 

8.55 

a 

3.47* 

59* 

a 

61 

60 

a 

61* 

52* 

a 54 

104 

a 

107 

41 

80, 

155 

a 

¥3 

3.62 

a 

3.57* 

58* 

a 

59 

58* 

i a 

59* 

51 

a 52 

103 

a 

104 
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June27, 
Julyll, 
“ 18, 
“ 25, 
Aug. 1, 
41 8 , 
" I®, 
M 22, 
" 29, 
Sept 5, 
* 12 , 
tt 19, 


143 

138 

188 

140 


London. 
159 a 160* 
a 146 
a 189 
a 189 
a 141$ 
189* a 140* 
187* a 188* 
187* a 188* 
185* a 186* 

141 a 147 

142 a 144* 
146 a 147* 


Paris. 

8.55 a 8.50 
8.95 a 3.85 
4.07 a 4.02 
4.10 a 4.06 
4.06* a 4.00 
4.06 a 4.00 
4.12* a 4.08* 
4.12* a 4.08* 
4.10 a 4.15 
4.00 a 8.90 
8.92* a 4.00 
8.87* a 8.88 


Amsterdam. 
59* a 60* 
54 a 54* 
51* a 52 
51* a 52* 
52* a 63 
52* a 52* 
51* a 52 
61* a 62* 
51 a 51* 
52* a 56* 
58 a 63* 
54* a 55 


Frankfort 
60 a 60* 
54 a 65} 
50 a 52* 
51* a 52} 
52* a 58* 
52* a 62* 
52 a 52* 
52 a 62* 
21* a 51* 
52* a 52* 
68* a 54 
64* a 55* 


Hamburg. 
52* a 52* 
47* a 48* 
46* a 46* 
46* a 46* 
46* a 47* 
46* a 47 
45* a 46 
45* a 45* 
45 a 46* 
46* a 48 

47 a 48 

48 a 48* 


Berlin. 
106* a 107 
94 a 96 
92 a 98 

91 a 92 
92* a 98* 

92 a 92* 
91* a 92 
90* a 91* 
90 a 91 
95* a 96* 
98* a 94* 


An active speculation in gold, carrying up the price, stimulates the ex- 
ports of produce, and this frequently occurs upon steamer days. The de- 
mand for bills did not keep up to the anticipation caused by the active 
sale of foreign goods, for the reason that the demand for goods was un- 
expectedly large and fell upon stocks already here and in warehouse and 
which had been paid for, since, in the irregularity of the exchange mar- 
ket, it had become customary to settle at once to fix the cost of goods. 
A demand for bills was, however, caused by the great rise in stocks, which 
caused many railroads, etc., to be sent here from London for realization. 
The direction of speculation has continued to be in stocks ; but these 
have reached such high values while accumulating in the hands of a few 
large operators, awaiting a more general speculation on the part of the 
public, that the latter have been repelled. The holding, however, absorbs 
a good deal of money, of which the price has remained pretty firm at 7 
per cent on stocks with large margins. The subscriptions to the United 
States five-twenties have also continued to be fair, absorbing a good deal 
of money. The amount of them outstanding has been reported as fol- 
lows at different times : 


Five-twenties. Other paper. Total debt 

April 1 $36,593,850 $845,952,624 $882,540,480 

July 1 185,684,141 911,590,224 1,097,274,305 

September 1 250,659,100 977,780,000 1,244,430,200 

“ 20 264,701,000 992,100,000 1,250,801,000 


On the first of September fell due the army pay, and to meet that the 
Secretary of the Treasury borrowed $50,000,000 of the banks of the 
three cities on $50,000,000 of legal tender notes, redeemable in two years 
and bearing five per cent interest — the banks to have six per cent interest 
up to the delivery of the notes to them in November, when they will be 
printed. The whole proceedings on this loan will be found on another 
page. These new notes being a legal tender cannot depreciate, because 
they are applicable to the payment of the bank’s debts. They therefore 
became to them more desirable, even at five per cent in paper, than long 
stock at six per cent in gold, since the latter incur the risk of depre- 
ciation. The effect of these notes upon the market, in relation to their 
tendency to make money more or less plenty, was much discussed, many 
considered, with the Secretary of the Treasury, that they would be held 
for interest ; but inasmuch as they may be every six months converted, 
principal and interest, into “ greenbacks ” they will inevitably cause money 
to flow out as fast as they may raise its value in their character of an in- 
vestment The effect of the loan may be observed in the returns of the 
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banks, on another page, when, for the week ending September 12, the 
loans were increased 121,000,000, and in the subsequent week $7,000,000 
more. The mode of making the return by average on the week causes 
the amount to be less than the fact. Thus in New York $35,000,000 
was carried to the credit of the government on the third day of the week, 
and the average for six days makes it appear as $21,000,000. The banks 
have paid up three installments on the loan. 

The prices of government stocks have been as follows : 

PRICKS UNITED STATES PAPER. 


Janaary 

8,. 

6’s,188l * 

Reg. Conp. 
96* 98 

5*8, 1874. 
88* 

10,.. 

17,. 

97* 

98 

90 

M 

91* 

91* 

88* 

«« 

24,. 

96 

96 

90 

U 

31,.. 

92* ' 

’ 94 

86 

February 7,. 

92 

98* 

85* 

a 

14,. 

94 

96 

87* 

a 

21,. 

96* 

97* 

91* 

M 

28,. 

100* 

102* 

97 

March 

7,. 

99* 

ldo* 

94* 

u 

14, . 

104* 

104* 

98 

u 

21,.. 

103* 

104* 

96 

44 

28,.. 

104* 

105 

96* 

April 

4,.. 

104* 

105 

97* 

44 

11,.. 

104* 

105 

97* 

44 

18,.. 

104 

105 

96 

44 

25,.. 

106 

105 

96 

May 

2,.. 

106* 

106* 

97* 

44 

9,... 

106 

107 

97 

44 

16,... 

108 

108 

97* 

44 

23,.. 

108* 

108* 

97* 

44 

80,.. 

108 

108 

97* 

Jane 

6,.. 

104 

108* 

99 

a 

18,... 

104* 

108* 

99 

a 

20,.. 

103* 

108* 

98* 

44 

27,.. 

102 

107* 

98 

July 

11,.. 

104* 

105 

97* 

44 

18,.. 

104* 

106 

98 

a 

26,.. 

106* 

106* 

97 

August 

1,.. 

104* 

105* 

96* 

44 

8,.. 

105* 

106* 

96* 

« 

15,.. 

105* 

105* 

97 

44 

22,.. 

106 

107* 

97 

44 

29,.. 

106 

107 

95 

Sept 

ft,.. 

106 

106 

95 

44 

12,.. • 

105 

106* 

95 

44 

19,.. 

106 

106* 

96 

44 

26,.. 

106* 

106* 

96 


7 3-10, 

1 yearcertlt 

August 

demand 

8 ye/irs. 

Old. 

New. 

Gold. 

notes. 

102* 

96* 


84* a 34* 

29 

108 

97 


87* a 88 

85 

101 

95 


49 a 46* 

48 

102 

96 


47 a 48* 

44* 

101* 

94 


65 a 60* 

53 

102 

94 


57* a 57* 

55 

102* 

96 


58* a 63* 

51 

108* 

95 


58* a 64 

62 

105* 

98* 


71 a 71* 

71 

105 

98* 


52* a 53 

58 

106* 

100 


64* a 64* 

53 

107 

100 


54* a 54* 


106* 

100 


41 a 41* 


104* 

99 


68 a 58* 


105 

100* 


46 a 52* 


105 

101 


53 a 53* 


106 

102 

99* 

151* a 161* 


106* 

102 

99* 

150 a 150* 


106 

101* 

99* 

152* a 152* 


107 

101* 

99* 

149 a 149* 


107* 

101* 

99* 

148* a 149 

• • 

107 

101* 

99* 

144* a 144* 

• • 

107 

101* 

97*" 

146 a 146* 

• • 

106 

101* 

98 

148 a 148* 


106 

101 

98* 

142* a 148* 


104 

100* 

97 

146* a 146* 


106 

100* 

98* 

132* a 132* 


106* 

101 

99 

125 a 125* 


106* 

100* 

98* 

126 a 126* 


106* 

101 

99* 

128* a 127 


106* 

101 

99* 

126* a 127 


106* 

101 

99* 

125 a 125* 

• • 

107 

101* 

99* 

124* a 125 

• • 

107 

101* 

99* 

124* a 124 

• • 

106 

100* 

99* 

132} a 138 


106 

101 

99* 

128 a 129 

• • 

106* 

101* 

99* 

183* a 188* 

• • 

106* 

101* 

99* 

189* a 189* 

• • 


The adverse news from the army, in connection with the large imports 
and diminished exports of produce, complicated with the foreign politi- 
cal aspect, caused a continued and active rise in gold in the last week of 
September, carrying the price up to 143 — a rise of 20 per cent in thirty 
days, and of course measuring a corresponding fall in the specie value of 
stocks. 
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THE PILCHARD FISHERY IN CORNWALL. 

BT WILKIE COLLINS. 

If it so happened that a stranger in Cornwall went out to take his first 
walk along the cliffs towards the south of the country, in the month of 
August, that stranger could not advance far in any direction without wit- 
nessing what would strike him as a very singular and alarming phenomenon. 
He would see a man standing on the edge of a precipice, just over the sea, 
gesticulating in a very remarkable manner, with a bush in his hand, waving 
it to the right and the left, brandishing it over his head, sweeping it past 
his feet ; in short, apparently acting the part of a maniac of the most 
dangerous description. It would add considerably to the startling effect of 
this sight on the stranger aforesaid, if he were told, wLile beholding it, that 
the insane individual before him was paid for flourishing the bush at the 
rate of a guinea a week. And if he, thereupon, advanced a little to obtain 
a nearer view of the madman, and then observed on the sea below (as he 
certainly might) a well-manned boat, turning carefully to right and left ex- 
actly as the bush turned right and left, his mystification would probably be 
complete, and his ideas on the sanity of the inhabitants of the neighbor- 
hood would at least be perplexed with grievous doubt. 

But a few words of explanation would soon make him alter his opinion. 
He would then learn that the man with the bush was an important agent 
in the Pilchard Fishery of Cornwall ; that he had just discovered a shoal of 
pilchards swimming towards the land ; and that the men in the boat were 
guided by his gesticulations alone, in securing the fish on which they and 
all their countrymen on the coast depend for a livelihood. 

To begin, however, with the pilchards themselves, as forming one of the 
staple commercial commodities of Cornwall. They may be, perhaps, best 
described as bearing a very close resemblance to the herring, but as being 
rather smaller in size and having larger scales. Where they come from 
before they visit the Cornish coast — where those that escape the fishermen 
go to when they quit it, is unknown ; or, at best, only vaguely conjectured. 
All that is certain about them is, that they are met with, swimming past 
the Scilly Isles, as early as July (when they are caught with a drift-net.) 
They then advance inland in August, during which month the principal, or 
w inshore,” fishing begins ; visit different parts of the coast until October or 
November ; and after that disappear until the next year. They may be 
sometimes caught off the south-west part of Devonshire, and are occasion- 
ally to be met with near the southernmost coast of Ireland ; but beyond 
these two points they are never seen on any other portion of the shores of 
Great Britain, either before they approach Cornwall, or after they have left 
it. 

The first sight from the cliffs of a shoal of pilchards advancing toward 
the land, is not a little interesting. They produce on the sea the appear- 
ance of the shadow of a dark cloud. This shadow comes on, and on, until 
you can see the fish leaping and playing on the surface by hundreds at a 
time, all huddled close together, and all approaching so near to the shore, 
that they can be always caught in some fifty or sixty feet of water. Indeed, 
on certain occasions, when the shoals are of considerable magnitude, the 
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fish behind have been known to force the fish before, literally up to the 
beach, so that they could be taken in buckets, or even in the hand with the 
greatest ease. It is said that they are thus impelled to approach the land 
by precisely the same necessity which impels the fishermen to catch them 
as they appear — the necessity of getting food. 

With the discovery of the first shoal, the active duties of the “ look-out” 
on the clifis begin. Each fishing-village places one or more of these men 
on the watch all round the coast. They are called “ huers,” a word said to 
be derived from the old French verb, huer , to call out, to give an alarm. 
On the vigilance and skill of the “ huer ” much depends. He is, therefore, 
not only paid his guinea a week while he is on the watch, but receives, be- 
sides, a perquisite in the shape of a percentage on the produce of all the 
fish taken under his auspices. He is placed at his post, where he can com- 
mand an uninterrupted view of the sea, some days before the pilchards are ^ 
expected to appear ; and, at the same time, boats, nets, and men are all ready 
for action at a moment’s notice. 

The principal boat used is at least fifteen tons in burden, and carries a 
large net called the “ seine,” which measures a hundred and ninety fathoms 
in length, and costs a hundred and seventy pounds — sometimes more. It 
is simply one long strip, from eleven to thirteen fathoms in breadth, com- 
posed of very small meshes, and furnished, all along its length, with lead 
at one side and corks at the other. The men who oast this net are called 
the “ shooters,” and receive eleven shillings and sixpence a week, and a per- 
quisite of one basket of fish each out of every haul. 

As soon as the “ huer” discerns the first appearance of a shoal, he waves 
his bush. The signal is conveyed to the beach immediately by men and 
boys watching near him. The “seine” boat (accompanied by another small 
boat, to assist in casting the net) is rowed out where be can see it Then 
there is a pause, a hush of great expectation on all sides. Meanwhile, the 
devoted pilchards press on — a compact mass of thousand on thousands of 
fish, swimming to meet their doom. All eyes are fixed on the “ huer ;” he 
stands watchful and still until the shoal is thoroughly embayed, in water 
which he knows to be within the depth of the “seine” net. Then, as the 
fish begin to pause in their progress, and gradually crowd closer and closer 
together, he gives the signal ; the boats come up, and the “ seine ” net is 
cast, or, in the technical phrase, “ shot ” overboard. 

The grand object is now to enclose the entire shoal. The leads sink one 
end of the net perpendicularly to the ground — the corks buoy up the other 
to the surface of the water. When it has been taken all round the fish, 
the two extremities are made fast, and the shoal is then imprisoned within 
an oblong barrier of network surrounding it on all sides. The great art is 
to let as few of the pilchards escape as possible, while this process is being 
completed. Whenever the “huer” observes from above that they are 
startled, and are separating at any particular point, to that point he waves 
his bush, thither the boat is steered, and there the net is “shot” at once. 

In whatever direction the fish attempt to get out to sea again, they are 
thus immediately met and thwarted with extraordinary readiness and skill. 
This labor completed, the silence of intense expectation that has hitherto 
prevailed among the spectators on the cliff, is broken. There is a great shout 
of joy on all sides — the shoal is secured 1 

The “ seine ” is now regarded as a great reservoir of fish. It may remain 
in the water a week or more. To secure it against being moved irom its 
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position in case a gale should come on, it is warped by two or three ropes 
to points of land in the cliff, and is at the same time, contracted in circuit, 
by its opposite ends being brought together, and fastened tight over a length 
of several feet. While these operations are in course of performance, another 
boat, another set of men, and another net (different in form from the “ seine ”) 
are approaching the scene of action. 

This new net is called the 44 tuck ;” it is smaller than the 44 seine,” inside 
which it is now to be let down for the purpose of bringing the fish closely 
collected to the surface. The men who manage this net are termed “reg- 
ular seiners.” They receive ten shillings a week, and the same perquisite* 
as the 44 shooters.” Their boat is first of all rowed inside the seine-net, and 
laid close to the seine-boat which remains stationary outside, and to the bows 
of which one rope at one end of the 44 tuck ” net is fastened. The 44 tuck ” 
boat then slowly makes the inner circuit of the 44 seine,” the smaller net 
being dropped overboard as she goes, and attached at intervals to the larger. 
To prevent the fish from getting between the two net9 during this opera- 
tion, they are frightened into the middle of the enclosure by beating the 
water at proper places, with oars, and heavy stones fastened to ropes. When 
the 44 tuck ” net has at length traveled rouud the whole circle of the “seine,” 
and is securely fastened to the “seine” boat, at the *nd as it was at the 
beginning, every thing is ready for the great event of the day — the hauling 
of the fish to the surface. 

Now, the scene on shore and sea rises to a prodigious pitch of excite- 
ment. The merchants, to whom the boats and nets belong, and by whom 
the men are employed, join the 44 huer ” on the cliff; all their friends follow 
them ; boys*shout, dogs bark madly ; every little boat in the place puts off 
crammed with idle spectators ; old men and women hobble down to the 
beach to wait for the news. The noise, the bustle, and the agitation, in- 
crease every moment. Soon the shrill cheering of the boys is joined by the 
deep voices of the “seiners.” There they stand, six or eight stalwart, sun- 
burnt fellows, ranged in a row in the 44 seine ” boat, hauling with all their 
might at the “ tuck” net, and roaring the regular nautical u Yo-heave-ho !” 
in chorus ! Higher and higher rises the net, louder and louder shout the 
boys and the idlers. The merchant forgets his dignity, and joins them ; 
the 44 huer,” so calm and collected hitherto, loses his self-possession and waves 
his cap triumphantly — even you and I, reader, uninitiated spectators though 
we are, catch the infection, and cheer away with the rest, as if our bread 
depended on the event of the next few minutes. 44 Hooray ! hooray ! Yo- 
hoy, hoy, hoy! Pull away, bojs! Up she comes 1 Here they are!” 
The water boils and eddies ; the 44 tuck ” net rises to the surface, and one 
teeming, convulsed mass of shining, glancing, silvery scales; one compact 
crowd of thousands of fish, each one of which is madly endeavoring to es- 
cape, appears in an instant ! 

The noise before, was as nothing compared with the noise now. Boats 
as large as barges are pulled up in hot haste all round the net; baskets are 
produced by dozens; the fish are dipped up in them, and shot out, like coals 
out of a sack, into the boats. Ere long, the men are up to their ankles in 
pilchards ; they jump upon the rowing benches and work on, until the boats 
are filled with fish as full as they can hold, and the gunwales are within two 
or three inches of the water. Even yet, the shoal is not exhausted ; the 
“tuck” net must be let down again and left ready for a fresh haul, while 
the boats are slowly propelled to the shore, where we must join them with- 
out delay. 
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As soon as the fish are brought to land, one set of men, bearing capa- 
cious wooden shovels, jump in among theffi ; and another set bring large 
hand-barrows close to the side of the boat, into which the pilchards are 
thrown with amazing rapidity. This operation proceeds without ceasing for 
a moment. As soon as one barrow is ready to be carried to the salting- 
house, another is waiting to be filled. When this labor is performed by 
night — which is often the case — the scene becomes doubly picturesque. 
The men with the shovels, standing up to their knees in pilchards, working 
energetically ; the crowd stretching down from the salting- house, across the 
‘beach, and hemming in the boat all round ; the uninterrupted succession of 
men hurrying backwards and forwards with their barrows, through a nar- 
row way, kept clear for them in the throng ; the glare of the lanterns giving 
light to the workmen, and throwing red flashes on the fish as they fly in- 
cessantly from the shovels over the side of the boat, all combined together 
to produce such a series of striking contrasts, such a moving picture of bus- 
tle and animation, as not even the most careless of spectators could ever 
forget 

Having watched the progress of affairs on the shore, we next proceed to 
the salting-house, a quadrangular structure of grauite, well-roofed in all 
round the sides, but open to the sky in the middle. Here, we must pre- 
pare ourselves to be bewildered by incessant confusion and noise; for here 
are assembled all the women and girls in the district piling up the pilchards 
on layers of salt, at three-pence an hour; to which remuneration a glass of 
brandy and a piece of bread and cheese are hospitably added at every sixth 
hour by way of refreshment. It is a service of some little hazard to enter 
this place at all. There are men rushing out with empty barrows, and men 
rushing in with full barrows, in almost perpetual succession. However, 
while we are waiting for an opportunity to slip through the doorway, we 
may amuse ourselves by watching a very curious ceremony which is con- 
stantly in course of performance outside it. 

As the filled barrows are going into the salting-house, we observe a little 
urchin running by the side of them, and hitting their edges with a long 
cane, in a constant succession of smart strokes, until they are fairly carried 
through the gate, when he quickly returns to perform the same office for 
the next series that arrive. The object of this apparently unaccountable 
proceeding is soon practically illustrated by a group of children, hovering 
about the entrance of the salting house, who every now and then dash reso- 
lutely up to the barrows, and endeavor to seize on as many fish as they can 
take away at one snatch. It is understood to be their privilege to keep as 
many pilchards as they can get in this way by their dexterity, in spite of a 
liberal allowance of strokes aimed at their hands ; and their adroitness 
richly deserves its reward. Vainly does the boy officially entrusted with 
the administration of the cane, strike the sides of the barrow with malignant 
smartness and perseverance — fish are snatched away with lightning rapidity 
and pickpocket neatness of hand. The hardest rap over the knuckles fails 
to daunt the sturdy little assailants. H vwling with pain, they dash up to 
the next barrow that passes them, with unimpaired resolution ; and often 
collect their ten or a dozen fish a-piece, in an hour or two. No description 
can do justice to the “ Jack-in-Office ” importance of the boy with the cane, 
as he flourishes it about ferociously in the full enjoyment of his vested right 
to castigate his companions as often as he can. As an instance of the early 
development of the tyrannic tendencies of human nature, it is, in a philo- 
sophical point of view, quite unique. 
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But now, while we have a chance, while the doorway is accidentally clear 
for a few moments, let us enter the salting-house, and approach the noisiest 
and most amusing of all the scenes which the pilchard fishery presents. 
First of all, we pass a great heap of fish lying in one recess inside the door, 
and an equally great heap of coarse, brownish salt lying in another. Then 
we advance farther, get out of the way of everybody, behind a pillar, and 
see a whole congregation of the fair sex screaming, talking, and — to their 
honor be it spoken — working at the same time, round a compact mass of 
pilchards which their nimble hands have already built up to a height of 
three feet, a breadth of more than four, and a length of twenty. Here we 
have every variety of the “ female type ” displayed before us, ranged round 
an odoriferous heap of salted fish. Here we see crones of sixty and girls 
of sixteen : the ugly and the lean, the comely and the plump ; the sour* 
tempered and the sweet — all squabbling, singing, jesting, lamenting, and 
shrieking at the very top of their shrill voices for “ more fish,” and 41 more 
salt;” both of which are brought from the stores, in small buckets, by a 
long train of children running backwards and forwards with unceasing ac- 
tivity and in inextricable confusion. But, universal as the uproar is, the 
work never flags ; the hands move as fast as the tongues ; there may be no 
silence and no discipline, but there is also no idleness and no delay. Never 
was three-pence an hour more joyfully or more fairly earned than it is 
here ! 

The labor is thus performed. After the stone floor has been swept dean, 
a thin layer of salt is spread on it, and covered with pilchards laid partly 
edgewise, and close together. Then another layer of salt, smoothed fine 
with the palm of the hand, is laid over the pilchards ; and then more pil- 
chards are placed upon that ; and so on until the heap rises to four feet or 
more. Nothing can exceed the ease, quickness, and regularity with which 
this is. done. Each woman works on her own area, without reference to her 
neighbor ; a bucketful of salt and a bucketful of fish being shot out in two 
little piles under her hands, for her own especial use. All proceed in their 
labor, however, with such equal diligence and equal skill, that no irregular- 
ities appear in the various layers when they are finished — they run as 
straight and smooth from one end to the other, as if they were constructed 
by machinery. The heap, when completed, looks like a* long, solid, neatly- 
made mass of dirty salt ; nothing being now seen of the pilchards but the 
extreme tips of their noses or tails, just peeping out in rows, up the sides 
of the pile. 

Having now inspected the progress of the pilchard fishery, from the catch- 
ing to the curing, we have seen all that we can personally observe of its 
different processes, at one opportunity. What more remains to be done, 
will not be completed until after an interval of several weeks. We must 
be content to hear about this from information given to us by others. Yon- 
der, sitting against the outside wall of the salting-house, is an intelligent 
old man, too infirm now to do more than take care of the baby that he 
holds in bis arms, while the baby*B mother is earning her three-pence an 
hour inside. To this ancient we will address all our inquiries ; and he is 
well qualified to answer us, for the poor old fellow has prematurely worked 
away all the pith and marrow of his life in the pilchard fishery. 

The fish — as we learn from our old friend, who is mightily pleased to be 
asked for information — will remain m salt, or, as the technical expression 
is, 44 in bulk,” for five or six weeks. During this period, a quantity of oil, 
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gait, and water drips from them into wells cut in the center of the stone 
floor on which they are placed. After the oil has been collected and clari- 
fied, it will sell for enough to pay off the whole expense of the wages, food, 
and drink given to the *• seiners” — perhaps for some other incidental charges 
besides. The salt and water left behind, and offal of all sorts found with 
it, furnish a 'valuable manure. Nothing in the pilchard itself, or in connec- 
tion with it, runs to waste — the precious little fish is a treasure in every 
part of him. 

After the pilchards have been taken out of “ bulk,” they are washed in 
clean salt water, and packed in hogsheads, which are then sent for expor- 
tation to some large seaport — Penzance, for instance — in coast traders. The 
fish reserved for use in Cornwall are generally cured by those who purchase 
them. The export trade is confined to the shores of the Mediterranean — 
Italy and Spain providing the two great foreign markets for pilchards. The 
home consumption, as regards Great Britain, is nothing, or next to nothing. 
Some variation takes place in the prices realized by the foreign trade — their 
average wholesale is stated to be about fifty shillings per hogshead. 

As an investment for money, on a small scale, the pilchard fishery offers 
the first great advantage of security. The only outlay necessary is that for 
providing boats and nets, and building salting-houses — an outlay which, it 
is calculated, may be covered by a thousand pounds. The profits resulting 
from the speculation are immediate and large. Transactions are managed 
on the ready-money principle, and the markets of Italy and Spain (where 
pilchards are considered a great delicacy) are always open to any supply. 
The fluctuation between a good season’s fishing and a bad season’s fishing 
is rarely, if ever, seriously great. Accidents happen but seldom ; the cas- 
ualty most dreaded being the enclosure of a large fish along with a shoal 
of pilchards. A “ling,” for instance, if. unfortunately imprisoned in the 
seine, often bursts through its thin meshes, after luxuriously gorging him- 
self with prey, and is of course followed out of the breach by all the pil- 
chards. Then, not only is the shoal lost, but the net is seriously damaged, 
and must be tediously and expensively repaired. Such an accident as this, 
however, very seldom happens ; and when it does, the loss occasioned falls 
on those best able to bear it, the merchant speculators. The work and 
wages of the fishertnen go on as usual. 

Some idea of the almost incalculable multitude of pilchards caught on 
the shores of Cornwall, may be formed from the following data. At the 
small fishing cove of Trereen, 600 hogsheads were taken in little more than 
one week, during August, 1850. Allowing 2,400 fish only to each hogs- 
head — 3,000 would be the highest calculation — we have a result of 1,440,000 
pilchards caught. by the inhabitants of one little village alone, on the Cor- 
nish coast, at the commencement of the season’s fishing ! 

At considerable seaport towns, where there is an unusually large supply 
of men, boats, and nets, such figures as those quoted above are far below 
the mark. At St. Ives, for example, 1,000 hogsheads were taken in the 
first three seine nets cast into the water. The number of hogsheads ex- 
ported annually, averages 22,000. In 1850, 27,000 were secured for the 
foreign markets. Incredible as these numbers may appear to some readers, 
they may nevertheless be relied on ; for they are derived from trustworthy 
sources — partly from local returns furnished to me ; partly from the very 
men who filled the baskets from the boat-side, and who afterwards verified 
their calculations by frequent visits to the salting-houses. 
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Such is the pilchard fishery of Cornwall — a small unit, indeed, in the 
vast aggregate of England’s internal sources of wealth ; but yet, neither 
unimportant nor uninteresting, if it be regarded as giving active employ- 
ment to hardy and honest race who would starve without it ; as impartially 
extending the advantages of commerce to one of the remotest corners of 
our island ; and — more than all — as displaying a wise and beautiful pro- 
vision of Nature, by whsch the rich tribute of the great deep is mpst gen- 
erously lavished on the land which most needs a compensation for its own 
sterrility. 


A YEAR’S RAILWAY WORK IN GREAT BRITAIN. 

In the year 1862, the enormous number of 180,429,071 passengers 
traveled on the railways of the United Kingdom, besides 56,656 season- 
ticket holders, who, of course, traveled very many times ; and besides, 
also, 262,334 horses, 386,864 dogs, 3,094,183 cattle, 7,800,928 sheep, 
and 1,989,892 pigs. The passengers were more than in 1861 by about 
7,000,000. They paid £12,295,273 for their fares. The first-class pas- 
sengers paid £3,332,380; the second-class, £4,018,221 ; the third-class, 
£4,639,250. 12.80 in every hundred went first-class, 28.75 second-class, 

58.45 third-class. The proportion of third-class passengers is rather in- 
creasing, and of second-class rather diminishing. Thirty-five passengers 
were killed (nine of them owing to their own misconduct or want of cau- 
tion), and 536 were injured. This is less than half the number who lost 
their lives in 1861 by railway accidents. The passenger trains traveled 
57,542,831 miles, and the goods trains nearly as many more. The pas- 
senger traffic supplied 47.76 per cent of the total receipts of the compa- 
nies, and the goods traffic the larger half, 52.24 per cent. The receipts 
from all the traffic amounted to £29,128,558, being nearly £3,000,000 
more than the interest of the national debt, and an increase of £563,000 
over the receipts of 1861 ; but the length of line open increased from 
10,865 miles at the end of 1861, to 11,551 miles at the end of 1862. 
The working expenditure amounted to 49 per cent, and left the net re- 
ceipts £14,820,691, nearly £130,000 more than in 1861. In the year 
1862 the companies paid £220,970 for law and parliamentary expenses, 
£158,169 as compensation for personal injuries, £68,540 for damage and 
loss of goods, £375,067 for government duty, and £596,410 for rates 
and taxes. It took £2,708,638 to maintain the way and works, and 
£1,242,714 to maintain the carriages and wagons, £3,966,005 to provide 
locomotive power, and £3,987,637 to conduct the traffic, The total sum 
raised by shares and loans reached £385,218,438 at the close of the year 
1862. 
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JOURNAL OF BANKING, CURRENCY, AND FINANCE. 


BANK ITEMS AND BANK RETURNS. 

The main feature in the bank movement the past month has been the 
$50,000,000 loan to the Government. A meeting of New York bank 
officers was held in regard to this loan, at the American Exchange Bank, 
at 1 o’clock p. m., September 3d, in pursuance of the following notice : 

American Exchange Bank, ) 
New York, September 3 d, 1863. ) 

Dear Sir : I am requested to ask the Bank Officers to convene at this Bank to-day, 
(Thursday,) at one o’clock, to consider a communication from J. J. Cisco, Esq., As- 
sistant Treasurer of the United States. 

Very respectfully, 

GEORGE S. COE, Pres ident. 

The following banks were represented, viz : 

Bank of New York, Seventh Ward Bank, Market Bank, 

Mechanics’ Bank, Bank of the State of New St Nicholas Bank, 

Union Bank, York, Corn Exchange Bank, 

Bank of America, American Exchange Bank, Continental Bank, 

Phenix Bank, Bank of Commerce, Bank of the Commonwealth, 

City Bank, . Broadway Bank, Marine Bank, 

Tradesmen’s Bank, Pacific Bank, Atlantic Bank, 

Fulton Bank, Bank of the Republic, Importers’ A Traders’ Bank, 

Chemical Bank, Peoples’ Bank, Park Bank, 

Merchants’ Exchange Bank, Hanover Bank. Mechanics’ Banking Associ- 

National Bauk, * Irving Bank, ation, 

Butchers’ and Drovers’ Bank, Metropolitan Bank, East River Bank, 

Greenwich Bank, Citizen’s Bank, * And the Mercantile Bank by 

Leather Manufactur’ra’ Bank, Nassau Bank, B. F. Wheelwright, Esq. 

The meeting was called to order by George S. Coe, Esq., who stated 
that John J. Cisco, Esq., Assistant Treasurer of the United States, who 
desired to make a proposal to the banks for a loan to the United States, 
had requested him to invite the banks to attend a meeting for that pur- 
pose. He had therefore taken the liberty of inviting the banks to meet 
Mr. Cisco, and he moved that the meeting be organized by the appoint- 
ment of Thomas Tilkston, Esq., as Chairman. 

The meeting was then organized by the appointment of Thomas Tiles- 
ton, Esq., as Chairman, and George D. Lyman, as Secretary. Mr. Cisco, 
upon invitation of the Chairman, then read the following letter addressed 
to him by the Hon. S. P. Chase, Secretary of the Treasury of the United 
States, viz : 

Treasury Department, August 3 1st, 1868. 

Dear Sir : The pay of the army for the current six mouths will require au addi- 
tion to the ordinary receipts for bonds, of about $26,000,000 ; and must be provided 
for immediately. 

The best mode of doing, so as to guard against all contingencies, is to obtain sub- 
scriptions from the banks and bankers for fifty millions of Treasury Notes, by which 
name, as you know, Legal Tender Interest Bearing Notes are described in the Act of 
Congress. 

The plates for these notes are now being engraved, and the issues of them will be 
ready during the month of September. 

They will be in denomination of $10, $20, $60, $100, $600, and $1,000, and will 
be payable one year from date, with interest at five per cent. 
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Being legal tender for their face, excluding interest, they cannot fall below the 
legal tender par. Bearing interest, they cannot materially affect the circulation with 
reference to £old. 

I will receive subscriptions for these notes, and will authorize the Assistant Treas- 
urer to issue Certificates, on deposit of five per cent of the amount subscribed, to the 
Assistant Treasurer, in New York, Philadelphia, or Boston, and placing ninety-five 
per cent to the credit of the Treasurer of the United States, on the books of the 
banks or bankers subscribing. 

Subscribers will be entitled to six per cent interest on the whole amount subscribed, 
from date of Certificate of five per cent of subscriptions until delivery of Jhe Treas- 
ury Notes. 

The amount placed to the credit of the Treasurer will be drawn only as wanted, 
by checks in favor of the Treasurer or Assistant Treasurer, during the months of Sep- 
tember and October, say half in each month. 

Please see the best men immediately, and ascertain whether thirty-five millions of 
this subscription will be made in New York. 

Yours, yery truly, 

John J. Cisco, Esq. S. P. CHASE. 

Mr. Cisco, after responding to inquiries proposed to him by Messrs J. Q. 
Jones, J. L. Everett, C. Barstow, and other gentlemen, retired. 

The proposition was then discussed by Messrs. Moses Taylor, J. E. 
Williams, James Gallatin, R. Berry, R. Withers, and other gentlemen, 
after which the following resolutions, upon motion of GeorgeS. Coe, Esq., 
were unanimously adopted, viz. : 

Resolved , That this meeting consider it expedient (with the approbation of our 
several boards of direction) to make the loan of $35,000,000 as proposed, but only 
by a combination of the banks, as in former loans made to the Secretary of the Uni- 
ted States Treasury. 

Resolved That if the loan be taken by the basks, that it is necessary that an ar- 
rangement be made, by which the certificates received for payments on account of 
the loan, may be used as a medium for the settlement of balances at the Clearing- 
house. 

Motions to refer the proposition to a committee, and to stipulate that 
the Treasury Notes should bear interest at the rate of six per cent per 
annum, were lost. 

The Chairman then read the following communication, viz. : 

Unitxd Staves Treasury, ) 
New York, September 3 d, 1863. J 

Dear Sir: I have this moment received a telegram from the Secretary of the 
Treasury, by which he consents that the time be extended so as to include the month 
of November. Yours respectfully, 

JOHN J. CISCO. 

Thomas Tileston, Esq., Chairman, 

After considerable discussion the following resolution, offered by Geo. 
S. Coe, Esq., was laid upon the table for further consideration, viz. : 

Resolved That if the loan be made as proposed, the banks agree to hold the Treas- 
ury Notes as an investment, and they will not part with them unless compelled to do 
60 , and not until they have been offered to the Loan Committee as security for a loan, 
nor will they make the loan except with the understanding that all future issues of 
such five per cent interest bearing legal tender treasury notes shall first be offered to 
the banks. 

The meeting then adjourned, to meet the next day, 4th instant, at the 
American Exchange Bank, at two o’clock, p. m. 

On the following day (September 4th, 1863), the adjourned meeting 
was held at the American Exchange Bank, at 2 p. m. Thomas Tileston, 
Esq., in the chair. 
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The following banks were represented, viz* : 


Bank of New York, 
Manhattan Company, 

Union Bank, 

Bank of America, 

Phenix Bank, 

City Bank, 

Tradesmen's Bank, 

Fnlton Bank, 

Chemical Bank, 

National Bank, 

Batchers' and Drovers' Bank, 
Mechanics’ <k Traders’ Bank, 
Leather Manufactures’ Bank, 


Greenwich Bank, 

American Exchange Bank, 
Bank of Commerce, 
Broadway Bank, 

Pacific Bank, 

Bank of the Republic, 
Chatham Bank, 

Peoples’ Bank, 

Hanover Bank, 

Irving Bank, 

Metropolitan Bank, 
Citizens’ Bank, 

Nassau' Bank, 

Market Bank, 


Saint Nicholas Bank, 

Shoe and Leather Bank, 
Corn Exchange Bank, 
Continental Bank, 

Bank of the Commonwealth, 
Oriental Bank, 

Atlantic Bank, 

Park Bank, 

Mechanics’ Banking Associ- 
ation, 

East River Bank, 

And Manufacturers <fe Mer- 
chants' Bank. 


The minutes of the meeting of the 3d instant were read and approved. 
On motion of George S. Coe, Esa., a call of the banks was made for 
the purpose of ascertaining those who were willing to take their propor- 
tion of the proposed loan of $35,000,000, on the terms offered by the 
Secretary of the Treasury. 

The following banks signified their assent, viz. : 


Bank of New York, 

Union Bank, 

Bank of America, 

Phenix Bank, 

City Bank, 

Tradesmen's Bank, 

National Bonk, 

Butchers’ and Drovers' Bank. 
Mechanics’ <b Traders' Bank, 
Greenwich Bank, 

Leather Manufactnr’rs’ Bank, 
American Exchange Bank, 


Bank of Commerce, 
Pacific Bank, 

Bank of the Republic, 
Chatham Bank, 
Peoples' Bank, 
Hanover Bank, 
Metropolitan Bank, 
Citizens' Bank, 

Nassau Bank, 

Market Bank, 

Saint Nicholas Bank, 


Shoe and Leather Bank, 
Corn Exchange Bank, 
Continental Bank, 

Bank of the Commonwealth, 
Oriental Bank, 

Atlantic Bank, 

Park Bank, 

Mechanic’s Banking Associ- 
ation, 

East River Bank, 

And Manufacturer’s <fe Mer- 
chant’ Bank. 


Several of the banks made tbeir assent subject to the approval of their 
board of direction. The American Exchange Bank upon condition that 
the Treasury Notes are made payable at expiration of two or three years. 
The Oriental Bank upon condition that the option be given to the banks 
of taking future issues of the Treasury Notes, and that no other issue than 
that to the banks be made until the contract with them has been fulfilled. 

Caleb Barstow, Esq., then moved that when this meeting adjourn that 
it adjourns to meet on Tuesday next, in order that the bank officers may 
consult with their boards of directors. The motion was lost. 

On motion of John A. Stevens, Esq., it was unanimously voted that a 
committee of five bank officers be appointed, with Moses Taylor, Esq., as 
chairman, with power to select his associates, to whom the necessary de- 
tails and arrangements of the loan shall be referred. Mr. Taylor declined 
to serve as chairman, and, upon his nomination, C. P. Leverich, Esq., was 
unanimously elected chairman, with power to appoint his associates. Mr. 
Leverich then appointed Messrs. Moses Taylor, George S. Coe, J. D. Yer- 
milye, and J. L. Everett as his associates. 

After some discussion participated in by Messrs. George S. Coe, J. E. 
Williams, James Gallatin, John A. Stevens, and Joseph M. Price, the fol- 
lowing resolution was adopted unanimously, viz. : 

Resolved, That we will accede to the proposition of the Secretary of the Treasury 
provided that he will make the notes payable at the expiration of two or three years. 
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(instead of one year as proposed,) with interest payable semi-annually, and provided 
that no issue of such notes shall be made, until the contract with us shall have been 
fulfilled ; and that the Associated Banks shall have the option of taking any future 
issue of such notes. 

On motion of John E. Williams, Esq., the Chairman, (Thomas Tileston, 
Esq.,) with Messrs. John A. Stevens and George S. Coe, were appointed a 
committee to communicate to John J. Cisco, Esq., Assistant Treasurer of 
the United States, the resolution adopted by the meeting. 

The meeting then adjourned to meet on Saturday, the 5th instant at 
the American Exchange Bank, at one o’clock, p. m. 

On the 5th of September, 1863, the adjourned meeting of bank officers 
was held at the American Exchange Bank, at 1 o’clock, p. m., Thomas 
Tileston, Esq., in the chair. 

The following banks were represented, viz. : 

Bank of New York, Seventh Ward Bank, Metropolitan Bank, 

Mechanics’ Bank, Amercan Exchange Bank, St. Nicholas Bank, 

Phenix Bank, Bank of Commerce. Atlantic Bank, 

City Bank, Broadway Bank, Importers’ A Traders’ Bank, 

Tradesmen’s Bank, Bank of the Republic, Park Bank, 

Fulton Bank, Chatham Bank, Mechanics’ Banking Associ- 

Merchants’ Exchange Bank, Peoples’ Bank, ation, 

National Bank, Hanover Bank, And Manufacturers' A Mer- 

Butchers’ and Drovers’ Bank, Irving Bank, chants* Bank. 

The minutes of the meeting of the 4th inst. were read and approved. 

The Chairman reported that the action of the last meeting had been 
communicated to Mr. Cisco, the Assistant Treasurer, who had telegraphed 
the resolution adopted by the meeting to the Secretary of the Treasury, 
and had also sent it to him by mail, with the request that he should reply 
to the resolution by telegraph, but up to the hour of meeting Mr. Cisco 
had not received a reply. Mr. Cisco, however, thought that he might 
hear from Mr. Chase while the meeting was in session, and, if so, would 
communicate his decision to the meeting. 

The Secretary reported that the resolution adopted at the last meeting 
had been sent by telegraph to the chairman of the Clearing-house Asso- 
ciations of Boston and Philadelphia. 

After some discussion it was decided tQ proceed as if the negotiation 
for the loan had been concluded. 

The President of the Mechanics 9 Bank then offered the following reso- 
lutions, viz. : 

- Resolved , That the Loan Committee have custody of the orgiual and duplicate re- 
ceipts, for payments on account of the Loan, and that they shall receive and appor- 
tion the Treasury Notes among the Associated Banks. 

The resolution was unanimously adopted. 

On motion of the same gentleman, it was also 

Resolved , That the amount of Loan certificates held by each bank, shall be sepa- 
rately reported in the daily statement made to the Clearing house. 

On motion of the president of the National Bank, it was 

Resolved, That until the 1st day of December next, the Loan Committee shall be 
authorized to issue Loan Certificates, bearing interest at the rate of six per cent per 
annum, payable monthly, and which may be used in the settlement of balances at 
the Clearing-house, until said 1st day of December next, upon deposit with the Loan 
Committee of moy of the Stock, Bonds, or other Security of the United States, or 
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the receipts for pay manta, on account of the $35,000,000 United States Legal Tender 
five per cent interest Treasury Notes, or of the Stock or Bonds of the State of New 
York, with a margin of ten per cent over and above the amount of Loan Certificates 
issued, provided, that the total amount of Loan Certificates issued shall not exceed 
Twenty-five million dollars. 

On motion of the President of the City Bank, it was 

Resolved, That the Loan Committee be instructed to enter into a contract or agree- 
ment with the Secretary of the Treasury, in which the terms and conditions upon 
which the loan of $35,000,000 is made to the government, shall be fully and clearly 
stated in proper legal form, and subscribed by all the parties thereto. 

On motion of the President of the Chatham Bank, it was 

Resolved, That the Loan Committee be instructed to wait upon the banks not repre- 
sented at this meeting and request their assent to the action of the banks attending 

On motion of the President of the Bank of New York, it was 

Resolved, That the United States Legal Tender Notes held by the banks shall be 
considered and used as a common fund, and that the amount of such notes, held on 
the morning of each day before the commencement of business, shall be reported to 
the Loan Committee, who shall apportion and equalize such notes between the banks 
in the same manner as the coin or the banks was equalized in the former loans made 
to the United States Government. 

The meeting then adjourned. 

0:\ the 7th of September, another meeting of Bank Officers was held at 
the American Exchange Bank, at one o’clock, P. M., Thomas Tileston, 
Esq., in the chair. 

The following Banks were represented, viz. : 

Bank of New- York, Leather M'nufact’r'rs’ Bank, Corn Exchange Bank, 

Manhattan Company, American Exchange Bank, Continental Bank/ 

Merchants’ Bank, Bank of Commerce, Bank of the Oomm’nwealth, 

Mechanics’ Bank, Pacific Bank, Oriental Bank, 

Bank of America, Bank of the Republic, Atlantic Bank, 

Phenix Bank, Chatham Bank, Importers’ A Traders’ Blink, 

City Bank, People’s Bank, Park Bank, 

Tradesmen’s Bank, Bank of North America, Mechanics’ Banking Asfeo- 

Fulton Bank, Hanover Bank, ciation, 

Chemical Bank, Irving Bank, Grocers’ Bank, 

Merchants’ Exchange Bank, Metropolitan Bank, East River Bank, 

National Bank. Citizens’ Bank, Manufacturers’ and Mer- 

Butchers’ and Drovers’ Bank, Shoe and Leather Bank, chants’ Bank* 

Mechanics’ A Traders’ Bank, 

The minutes of the meeting of the 5th instant were read and approved. 

The chairman stated that John J. Cisco, Esq., Assistant Treasurer of 
the United States, was present, and that he would read a letter which he 
had received from the Secretary of the Treasury in reply to the resolu- 
tion adopted on the 4th instant. Mr. Cisco then addressed the meeting 
and said that the Resolution adopted by the Banks on Friday had been 
telegraphed by him to Hon. S. P. Chase, Secretary of the Treasury of the 
United States, who had replied immediately thereto by telegraph, but for 
some unexplained reason the telegram had not reached him, nor had he, 
until this morning, been* advised of the response of the Secretary. Mi. 
Cisco then read the following extract from a letter received by him this 
morning from the Secretary of the Treasury, viz. : 

“ Treasury Department, September 6th , 1863. 

“ My Dsae Sir : I received your telegram yesterday, and immediately replied by 
the following. 
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“ Will make ootes payable two or three years, with semi- annual interest, in denom- 
inations not lees than fifty dollars : will make no additional issues unless to takers of 
present loan, till after October ; future issue of such notes will be as small as possi- 
ble, but cannot be restricted to present takers by the option proposed. 

“ Boston and Philadelphia have subscribed their proportion without asking any 
modification of terms, which 1 intended should be just and fair to the* takers of the* 
Loan. In my reply to your telegram, I went as far towards meeting the wishes of 
the takers in New-York as my views of public duty permit The same terms will be 
extended to the takers at Boston and Philadelphia, and I trust will prove satisfactory 
to all. 

“ The whole effect of the transaction is, as I have already stated in my letter of the 
3d, simply a temporary loan at six per cent., to be paid at any time after the first of 
October, in legal tender notes bearing five per cent. 

“ The interest on Legal Tender Notes, beginning to run from the date of payment, 
or from a prior date if preferred, the difference between six and five being settled on 
payment 

The making the notes payable at two or three years, with semi-annual interest, 
will increase the cost of the notes and may cause some little delay, as the notes now 
being engraved are for one year. I hope not to make any additional issues this year 
at all, but do not think it right to make an absolute pledge, that no such issues will 
be made until after the entire fulfilment of the contract with the Banks, and capital- 
ists taking the present loan, though perhaps I might safely do so. 

“ The only modification of my proposition, therefore, suggested by the Resolution 
of the takers to which I do not find myself able substantially to agree, is that which 
requires the option to take all future issues of such notes to be restricted to the ta- 
kers of the first loan. Such a stipulation would almost certainly be disapproved by 
the Country and by Congress, ana would be of no real advantage to anybody." 

Mr. Cisco replied to several inquiries relating to the present and pros- 
pective condition of the Treasury, and expressed the opinion that if it 
should become necessary for the Banks to withdraw the Treasury Notes 
(or any of them) now deposited in the Treasury at five per cent interest, 
payable in gold, (if left undrawn for six months,) before the third day of 
November next, at which date six months interest would become due in 
coin, that the Secretary would then consent to pay the accrued interest 
in coin to the date of payment. 

Mr. Cisco then retired, whereupon the President of the City Bank 
moved, that we accept the proposition of the Secretary of the Treasury of 
the United States, as it now stands. 

The motion was discussed by Messrs. Williams, Coe, Stevens, Silliman, 
Punnett, Knapp, Moses Taylor, Price, and other gentlemen, resulting in a 
call of the Banks to express their opinion as to the time for which the 
Treasury Notes should be issued. 

The following Banks preferred an issue payable three- years after date, 
viz.: 

Manhattan Company, National Bank, Chatham Bank, 

Merchants’ Bank, Mechanics A Traders’ Bank, Hanover Bank, 

Bank of America, Leather M’nufact’r’rs’ Bank, Shoe and Leather Bank. 

Tradesmen’s Bank, American Exchange Bank, 

The following Banks preferred notes payable two years after date, viz. : 

Bank of New-York, People’s Bank, Atlantic Bank, 

Mechanics’ Bank, Metropolitan Bank, ' Importers’ A Traders’ Bank, 

Chemical Bank, Citizens’ Bank, Park Bank, 

Butchers’ A Drovers’ Bank, Saint Nicholas Bank, East River Bank, 

Pacific Bank, Continental Bank, * Manufacturers’ and Mer- 

Bank of the Republic, Oriental Bank, chants’ Bank. 

The following Banks expressed a preference for Notes payable one year 
after date, viz. : 
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Phenix Bank, Bank of Commerce, Corn Exchange Bank, 

City Bank, Bank of North America, Bank of the Comm'nwealth, 

Fulton Bank, Irying Bank, Grocers’ Bank. 

Merchants’ Exchange Bank, 

On motion it was then voted unanimously, that the Treasury Notes 
should be payable at the expiration of two years, with interest payable 
semi-annually. 

The motion of the President of the City Bank, as amended, was then 
adopted. Thirty-four Banks voting in the affirmative, and one in the 
negative. 

The President of the Merchants’ Bank offered the following resolution, 
which was seconded by the President of the Bank of America, viz. : 

Resolved, That the Loan be paid for, only oat of the proceeds of the five per cent 
Certificates of Deposits, now held by the Banks, and provided that the Government 
pay the interest on the Gold interest Certificates in coin to the time of payment, and 
also provided, that Ten million dollars of the said notes shall be delivered on or be- 
fore the first day of October, Ten millions on or before the fifteenth day of October, 
and the balance on or before the first day of November next. The exchange of the 
deposits for Notes to be made only on the delivery of the Notes, after the first Ten 
million dollars in September. 

On motion of the President of the City Bank, the Resolution was laid 
on the table. 

On motion of the President of the American Exchange Bank, it was 
then unanimously 

Resolved, That in taking the Thirty -five million dollar loan, we do. so with the un- 
derstanding on our part that the Treasury Notes first prepared after payment of the 
equivalent be delivered to the Associated Banks, before the delivery of any such 
Notes to the public. That any other course would only embarrass the Banks in car- 
rying out their contract. That a copy of this Resolution be furnished to the Secretary 
of the Treasury, with our assent to the agreement. 

The meeting then adjourned. 

For the purpose of consummating this loan, the following circulars 
Rave been addressed to the different Banks: 

New York Clearing-House, Tuesday , Sept. 8 th, 1868. 

Dear Sir: Referring to the enclosed proceedings of the meetings of Bank Officers, 
held on the 8d, 4th, 5th, and 7th instants, I beg leave to advise you that the propor- 
tion of the Loan of Thirty-five million dollars awarded to your Bank, i9 $ 

This amount should be placed to the credit of the Treasurer of the United States , at 
of the date of September 8th, and the Secretary of the Treasury informed by letter, 
transmitted through John J. Cisco, Esq* Assistant Treasurer, U. S., dated this day, 
that such credit has been made, in compliance with the terms and conditions of the 
Loan of Thirty-five million dollars to the Treasury of the United States, made on the 
8th of September, 1863, by the Associated Banks of New-York. 

The payment of the firBt instalment of five per cent, on account of the Loan, will 
be due and payable to the Assistant Treasurer this day. 

The amount to be paid by your Bank is $ for which payment you 

will receive from Mr. Cisco a receipt in original and duplicate, both of which in ac- 
cordance with a resolution adopted on the 5th instant, should be deposited with C. P, 
Leverich, Esq , Chairman of the Loan Committee, and the amount of the payment 
debited to the account of the Treasurer of the United States. 

I am authorized by Mr. Cisco to say that he will, if desired, receive (temporarily) 
your Cashier’s che.ck, for the amount of the five per cent instalment to be paid to-day. 

It i9 particularly requested that the original and duplicate receipts for the payment 
of this day, be deposited with the Chairman of the Loan Committee, at or before 
three o’clock, P. M. 

Respectfully yours, 

George D. Lyman, Secretary. 
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New-Yorx. Tuesday, September 8 th, 1868. 

Dear Sir : In order to carry out the contract with the Secretary of the Treasury 
of the United States for Thirty-five million dollars of Legal Tender Treasury Notes, 
payable at the expiration of two years, bearing interest at the rate of five per cent 
per annum, payable semi annually, it ie important to the Loan Committee that all of 
the Associated Banks should report in their daily statements and send to the Clear- 
ing-House, daily, with their exchangee , on and after Wednesday, the 9th instant, in 
addition to the items heretofore reported in the Daily Statement, a report of the 
amount of the following securities held on the morning of each day before the com- 
mencement of business, viz : 

Amount of U. S. Legal Tender Demand Notes. 

Amount of U. S. five per cent Currency Certificates of Deposit. 

Amount of Loan Certificates. 

A blank form of the statement desired is enclosed. A supply of such blanks will 
be furnished at the Clearing-House * to-day . 

N. B. — Care should be taken that the U. S. five per cent Currency Certificates of 
Deposit are not included in the amount of the U. S. five per cent Clearing-House 
Certificates of Deposit 

Respectfully yours, 

0. P. Lkvzrioh, Chairman of Loan Committee. 

The effects of this Loan and the calls upon it has been, in a measure, 
to tighten the money market. One payment of five per cent was made 
when the Loan was taken, and another payment of ten per cent was 
made Friday, the 18th of September. The New-York Banks held, Sep- 
tember 16th, $21,900,000 of legal tender notes, so that they have been 
able to meet the second demand of the Treasurer and still retain as many 
of these issues as they held when the Loan was first taken. It is under- 
stood that the best of feeling exists between Mr. Cisco and these institu- 
tions, and that the calls will not at any time be made burdensome, if he 
oan avoid it. 

The $5,000,000 National Bank which was some time since announced as 
the Third National Bank of New York, does not seem to prosper; at least, 
it has lost its place and name, for it is now announced that the certificate of 
organization of the Third National Bank of New York was' issued September 
21st, by the United States Controller to an organization with only $500,- 
000, with privilege of increasing to $1,000,000. This Bank No. 3, is to 
occupy the building, 19 Nassau street; C. V. Culver is the President, and 
JofcN R. Penn, Cashier. Wall street says that the $5,000,000 Bank has 
been frightened out of existence. We cannot vouch for this, not being in 
the secrets. 

We publish a communication this month from one of our leading Bank 
Presidents, addressed to the officers and directors of the banks of the New 
York Clearing-House Association, in which is discussed the question, wheth- 
er these new organizations should be admitted to the Clearing-Houses. The 
subject is well handled, and the antagonistic position of the State and Na- 
tional institutions clearly shown. This question must necessarily soon come 
up for discussion. ^ 

Mr. John P. Yelverton, long and favorably known in Wall street as a 
skillful banker and courteous gentleman, was, at an election held Saturday, 
September 19th, promoted from the cashiership of the Bank of North 
America to fill the President’s chair, made vacant by the death of Isaac 
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Seymour. Mr. J. A. Beardsley, the First* Teller, was Appointed acting 
Cashier. 

We publish below our usual Bank Returns for New York, Philadelphia, 
and Boston, bringing the returns down to the latest dates. Government 
loans are, however, so mixed up with those of the commercial community 
that it is impossible to arrive at any correct conclusions, or obtain much 
information from the 6gures given. It would certainly be well for outsiders 
if these loans — private and public — were stated separately, and the amount 
of legal tender notes were also reported. 


NEW YORK BANKS. 


New York Banks. (Capital, Jan., 1868, $69*, 494, 577 ; Jan., 1862, $69,498,677.) 


Date. 


Loans. 

Specie. 

Circulation. 

Net Deposits. 

Clearings. 

January 

8,.. . . . 

$178,810,009 $35,964,550 $9,754,855 $169,168,246 $1*86,861,762 

u 

1 0,. .... 

175,816,010 

36,770,746 

9,551,568 

162,878,249 

249,796,489 

<« 

17,.. . . . 

176,606,658 

87,681,465 

9,241,670 

164,666,003 

814,471,457 


24-.... 

179,288,266 

88,649,794 

9,088,419 

168,269,228 

298,861,866 

February 7, 

179,892,161 

38,243,889 

8,780,154 

166,842,777 

802,352,571 

“ 

14,. ... 

178,108.592 

88,426,460 

8,756,817 

167,720,880 

265,189,104 

ii 

21 r . . . . 

178.336,880 

37,981,810 

8,752,686 

170,108,758 

291,242,929 

M 

28,.. ... 

179,968,842 

181,098,822 

89,612,256 

8,789,969 

178,912,695 

840,674,444 

March 

7...... 

89,705,089 

8,698,175 

174,689,212 

844,484,442 

u 

14 

177,875,949 

36,110,086 

8,657,016 

172,944,084 

807,370,817 

«( 

21 r . . . . 

173,829,479 

33,955,122 

8,609,728 

167,004,466 

277,831,851 

U 

28...... 

172,448,526 

84,317,691 

8,560,602 

163,368,846 

281,326,258 

April 

4 

173,038,019 

34,267,121 

8,348,094 

160,216,418 

287,347,704 

«» 

170,846,288 

86,406,146 

8,178,091 

169,894,781 

264,468,080 

M ' 

18,., ... 

169,132,822 

86,761,696 

8,089,568 

164,122,146 

259,417,666 

II 

25,.... 

171,079,322 

87,175,067 

7,656,549 

167,868,999 

268,654,781 

May 

2 

177,864,956 

86,846,628 

7,201,169 

167,696,916 

355,557,782 

•• 

9,.. . . . 

180,114,983 

88,002,683 

7,080,665 

168,656,618 

367,560,781 

ti 

16 r . ... 

180,711,072 

88,556,642 

6,901,700 

168,879,180 

858,846,664 

u 

23,.. ... 

181,319,861 

88,544,865 

6,780,678 

167,665,668 

380,304,748 

II 

80 r 

181,826,866 

87,692,634 

6,494,876 

166,261,121 

807,680,918 

Jane 

6,.... 

182,745,080 

87,241,670 

6,841,091 

162,767,164 

289,767,689 

« 

13,., ,,, 

180,808,823 

87,884,128 

6,210,404 

169,551,160 

802,877,276 

M 

20, 

177,083,295 

88,814,206 

6,120,252 

157,128,801 

259,488,221 

M 

27,.. ... 

176,682,421 

38,271,202 

6,004,177 

168,689,808 

264,819,856 

July 

4...... 

174,887,384 

88,802,826 

6,998,914 

168,642,826 

267,785,773 

•4* 

11 

175,087,485 

86,712,897 

5,927,071 

160,788,496 

819,945.652 

II 

18 

173,126,887 

88,264,427 

6,880,628 

168,819,544 

251,168,769 

M 

25,.. ... 

178,036,836 

86,910,227 

5,776,188 

164,133,649 

284,684,421 

August 

l r * • • • 

176,208,597 

88,746,681 

6,700,452 

161,178,146 

292,211,821 

a 

8 m . . . . 

176,659,840 

83,1*6,648 

82,874,918 

6.706,024 

165,868,116 

297,884,006 

u 

1 .... 

175,806,471 

5,613,177 

$.545,970 

156,950,043 

298,986,160 

ii 

22„. . . . 

175,713,189 

81,520,499 

166,688,095 

878,755,680 

M 

29„.... 

176,748,618 

82,080,056 

31,989.881 

6,475.964 

166,671,695 

392,404,680 

Sept 

5,. .... 

178,477,037 

6,456,016 

158,110,687 

894,814,312 

1 2,.. ... 

200,028,980 

32,018,107 

5,457,866 

178,588.622 

371,510,659 

II 

19, 

207,679,456 

31,014,411 

6,414,643 

185,676,199 

848,268,949 




BOSTON BANKS. 




Boston, Banks. ( Capital , Jan., 1868, $38,281,700 ; Jan., 1862, $88,281,700.) 


Date. 

Jan. 6,.. 
“ 12 ,.. 
M 19,.. 
“ 26,.. 


Loans. Spooio. Circulation. Deposits. 
$77,889,046 $7,672,028 $8,190,496 $88,872,648 
77,427,178 7,761,000 8,878,000 88,068,800 
76,624,700 7,710,600 8,199,600 38,362,000 
76,854,000 7,710,700 8,008,500 88,847,000 


Due Due 

to banks. fh>m banks. 


17,006,000 18,520,000 
16,647,800 18,727,700 

16,811,700 13,958,000 
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Date. Loans. Specie. Circulation. 

Feb. 2,.. 76,496,800 7,686, 0U0 8,866,000 
44 9,.. 78,421,000 7,707,000 8,074,000 

14 16,.. 78,481,000 7,794,000 8,001,000 

41 28,.. 78,782,600 7,624,000 8,002,000 

Mar. 2,.. 79,127,600 7,668,000 8,001,980 

44 9,.. 79,274,700 7,682,000 8,226,000 

44 16,.. 79,686,184 7,609,288 7,780,062 

44 80,.. 77,985,000 7,572,600 7,693,800 

April 6,.. 76,933,600 7,708,800 7,963,600 

44 18,.. 74,661,013 7,812,896 7,762,916 

44 20,.. 78,469,160 7,799,315 7,278,506 

44 27,.. 78,658,000 7,888,800 7,040,000 

May 4,.. 73,218,165 7,854,731 7,433,496 

44 11,.. 78,062,789 7,847,849 7,688,238 

44 18,.. 73,068,598 7,794,046 7,167,827 

44 25,.. 72,874,000 7,777,000 7,011,700 

June 1 ... 78,424,000 7,751,000 6,913,000 

44 8,.. 73,692,000 7,788.667 7,080,286 

44 15,.. 73,237,000 7,780,000 7,109,000 

44 22,.. 78,851,000 7,697,000 7,844,500 

44 29,.. 73,421,084 7,688,987 7,040,624 

July 6,.. 78,548,918 7,744,827 7,478,800 

44 18,.. 78,485,675 7,774,991 7,508,442 

“ 20,.. 73,421,000 7,684,000 7,401,500 

44 27,.. 72,860,716 7,811,518 7,246,797 

Aug. 8,.. 72,890,864 7,793,916 7,317,402 

44 10,.. 71,997,503 7,798,276 7,440,212 

44 17... 71,860,078 7,813,497 7,198,917 

44 24,. , 71,447,620 7,780,905 7,808,757 

44 31,.. 71,478,116 7,762,516 7,227,704 

Sept. 7,.. 71,717,995 7,637,402 7,527,086 

44 14,.. 76,699,232 7,591,689 7,600,556 

44 21,.. 79,695,740 7,696,868 7,604,161 


Due Due. 

Deposits. to banks. from bank 

84.076.800 16,889,000 14,490,000 

85.178.600 16,932,000 14,183,000 

84.903.000 17,070,700 14,096,500 

34.965.500 17,331,000 14,683,800 

85.246.500 17,528,60 0 15,004,000 

35.216.000 17,340,400 14,446,500 

32,955,149 17,280,800 13,484,600 

31.604.600 17,074,400 11,601,800 

32.687.000 16,444,000 12,280,600 

82,494,822 14,667,000 12,947,800 

88,209,742 14,182,000 12.658,000 

32.781.500 18,303,000 11,966,700 

81,949,762 13,237,700 11,622,600 

81,309,985 18,147,000 11,800,000 

82,192,770 12,863,600 11,732,000 

83,000,000 12,787,000 11,748,000 

32.675.000 12,736,000 10,704,500 

81,728,285 12,626,700 10,874,700 

81.477.600 12,286,600 10,541,006 

31.855.800 12,604,600 10,914,700 

31,477,596 12.388,000 10,900,000 

31,509,263 12,233,000 10,891,000 

30,277,502 12,193,000 10,712,000 

29.287.000 18,802,000 10,154,600 

28,011,671 12,950,000 9,864,800 

28,384,096 12,655,000 9,646,000 

28,247,266 12,822,673 10,136,180 

27,898,073 12,765,527 9,603,267 

27,610,154 12,662,821 9,673,673 

27,762,955 12,614.000 9,820,600 

28,778,498 12,379,000 10,874,700 

81,143,588 18,424,000 11,097,000 

34,509,214 18,665,000 11,487,600 


PHILADELPHIA BANKS. 

Philadelphia Banks. (Capital, Jan., 1863, 111,740,080; 1862, $11,970,180.) 


Due Due 


Date. 

Loans. 

Specie. 

Circulation. 

Deposits. 

to banks. 

fVom banks. 

Jan. 

6,.. 

$87,679,675 

$4,610,750 

$4,604,115 

$28,420,189 

$6,948,786 

$1,994,928 

« 

12,.. 

87,588,757 

4,544,786 

4,450,676 

28,018,792 

6,890,968 

1,848,932 

it 

19,.. 

37,416,694 

4,649,369 

4,882.620 

27,877,069 

7,060,847 

2,275,906 

it 

26,.. 

87,479,712 

4,672,419 

4,284,947 

28,773,517 

6,765,980 

2,638,985 

Feb 

2,.. 

87,268,894 

4,562,580 

4,181,508 

29,281,753 

6,698,210 

2,909,867 

it 

9,.. 

37,386,867 

4,819,706 

4,039,918 

28,062,164 

6,958,216 

2,518,086 

<i 

16,.. 

87,710,851 

4,272,347 

3,888,185 

28,759,049 

7,452,663 

2,482,078 

14 

23,.. 

87,720,460 

4,276,761 

3,772,781 

29,842,596 

7,413,249 

2,708.196 

Mar. 

2 

*> 1 « 

87,901,080 

4,267,626 

8,696,097 

80,178,618 

7,186,670 

2,758,862 

<4 

9... 

38.608,871 

4,249,086 

8,608,870 

80,679,259 

7,100,258 

2.499,189 

II 

16,.. 

89,260,028 

4,247,817 

8,634,880 

30,549.587 

7,476,603 

1,939,449 

14 

23,.. 

39,458,384 

4,247,688 

8,295,862 

80,106,136 

7,418,482 

1,935,014 

II 

30,.. 

38,937,612 

4,811,704 

8,869,194 

29,171,283 

6,504,768 

2,168,007 

Apr. 

4l 

6,.. 

87,616,620 

4,839,252 

3,874,417 

29,681,559 

5,768,658 

2,770,129 

18,.. 

86,260,402 

4,848,242 

3,296,685 

30,117,627 

6,963,809 

*8,014,229 

II 

20,.. 

86,295,644 

4,848.988 

8,185,042 

81,059,644 

5,306.809 

8,018,727 

l< 

27,.. 

36,482,068 

4,846,877 

8,078,921 

31,021,799 

5,448,124 

2,659,868 

May 

II 

4,.. 

36,587,294 

4,855,324 

2,989,428 

80,869,231 

6,328,898 

'2,891,087 

11,.. 

36,693,179 

4,859 865 

2,901,600 

80,949,781 

4,975,939 

2,542,792 

ii 

18,.. 

36,887,301 

4,357,119 

2,866,121 

81,892,308 

4,640,628 

2,686,279 

»i 

26,.. 

87,1 16,093 

4,357,169 

2,808,109 

82,455,958 

4,623,892 

2,480,714 

June 

i 1 ... 

87,143,937 

4,857,021 

2,706,958 

81,888,708 

4.707,278 

2,863,648 

44 


87,157,769 

4,857,076 

2,649,283 

81,549,839 

4,645,712 

2,313,744 
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Dae Dae 


Date. 

Loans. 

Specie. 

Circulation. 

Deposits. 

to banks. 

from banks. 

June 

15,... 

87,228,627 

4,857,025 

2,621,098 

81,648,959 

4,914,425 

2,892,278 

•< 

22,... 

87,219,216 

4,856,744 

2,596,116 

81,293,880 

4,868,495 

2,065,918 

«< 

29,... 

87,250,665 

4,859,648 

2,666,855 

81,466,204 

5,116,693 

1,820,600 

July 

6,... 

85,986,811 

4,360,745 

2,564,568 

28,504,644 

6,060,096 

1,961,814 

•i 

18,... 

84,866,842 

4,360,008 

2,607,258 

28,701,818 

4,784,848 

2,580,562 

M 

fco,... 

84,662,966 

4,361,999 

2,482,986 

29,981,608 

4,580,822 

2,981,867 

(4 

27,... 

84,517,847 

4,227,448 

2,418,468 

80,448,480 

4,806,046 

8,084,009 

Aug 

8,... 

84,390,179 

4,187,056 

2,417,789 

80,799,448 

4,968,290 

2,772,717 

*4 

10,... 

84,645,243 

4,112,018 

2,380,720 

80,513,961 

4,740,891 

2,538,096 

44 

17,... 

35,890,179 

4,112,642 

2,858,896 

29,959,127 

5,161,678 

2,168,440 


81,... 

35,296,376 

4,113,809 

2,292,607 

80,195,167 

4,661,081 

2,219,071 

Sept 7.... 

85,773,596 

4,118,162 

2,268,306 

80,654,672 

4,674,037 

1,997,684 

44 

14,... 

89,575,410 

4,108,115 

2,228,688 

88,626,702 

4,997,015 

1,801,678 

44 

21*... 

40,175,698 

4,102,701 

2,224,682 

88,089,085 

5,079,742 

1,802,889 


The following is a statement of the amount of United States legal tender 
notes held by the Philadelphia banks at the dates mentioned : 


June 22 

$6,082,729 

“ 29 

6,952,160 

July 6 

.... 5,953,622 

“ 13 

6,916,751 

“ 20 

.... 7,066,593 

July 27 

7,908,782 

Aug. 8 

8,430,782 


Aug. 10 

$7,780,640 

4 ‘ 17 

7,580,339 

“ 31 


Sept 7 


“ 14 

7,081,480 

M 21 



BANE 07 ENGLAND. 


The following comparative table will be of interest, affording as it does a 
view of the bank returns, the bank rate of discount, and the price of wheat 
in London during a period of three years corresponding with the date of 
our last returns, September 9th : 

At corresponding dates wltb the week ending log* 

September 9, 1663. IcOl. ICDf. IcDJ. 

Circulation, including bank poet bills.. . £20,555,788 £21,895,885 £21,646.811 

Public deposits 4,868,009 8,768,829 6,997,402 

Other deposits 12,857,680 18,809,648 12,909,484 

OovernmeBt securities 10,450,809 11,111,067 11,091,284 

Other securities. 17,872.545 19,296,460 18,781,259 

Reserve of notes and coin 8,446,572 11,225,978 9,069,188 

Coin and bullion 18,649,402 17,611,588 15,845,488 

Bank rate of discount. 4 per cent. 2 p. cent. 4 per cent. 

Average price of wheat ' 58s. Id. 58s. 4d. 44s. 2d. 


Subjoined is our usual table with the returns brought down to Septera- 


ber 9th, 

1803: 










WEEKLY STATEMENT. 







Public 

Private 


Coin and 

Bate of. 

Date. 

Circulation. 

Deposits. 

Deposits. 

Securities. 

Bullion. 

Discount. 

Dec. 

17.. 

. £19,932,360 £8,507,144 £14,033,994 £30,539,368 £16,081,668 

3 

pr. ct. 

«• 

24.. 

. 20,150,398 

8,654,499 

14,306,497 

31,846.781 

14,870,796 

8 

a 

«* 

31.. 

. 20,516,435 

8,888,717 

15,469,264 

14,393,308 

82,488,020 

14,966,421 

3 

44 

Jan. 

7.. 

. 20,927,993 

.8,782,808 

82,620,238 

14,686,555 

3 

a 


14.. 

. 21,018,849 

4,280,730 

16,772,782 

31,165,075 

14,102,169 

4 

a 

<« 

21.. 

. 20,893,981 

4,965,798 

14,998,225 

80,227,086 

18,856,849 

13,611,823 

4 

44 


28.. 

. 20,771,236 

5,416,868 

14,414,768 

80,288,865 

6 

(4 

Feb. 

4.. 

. 20,709,154 

6,351,617 

18,862,287 

29,997,233 

13,692,136 

6 

4< 

(< 

11.. 

. 20,444,454 

6,962,808 

13,696,366 

18,769,276 

30,288,406 

14,070,661 

5 


u 

18.. 

. 19,916,496 

. 19,716,828 

7,413,275 

29,890,503 

14,589,222 

4 

44 

u 

25.. 

7,901,658 

18,867,158 

29,709,079 

14,614,096 

4 

44 

Mar. 

4.. 

. 20,322,055 

8,036,003 

13,868,086 

80,880,806 

14,504,617 

4 

U 

u 

11.. 

. 19,801,665 

8,673,899 

13,282,605 

81,096,327 

14,328,178 

4 

44 
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Date. 

Circulation. 

Publlo 

Deposits. 

Private 

Deposits. 

Securities. 

Coin and 
BuUion. 

Bate of 
Discout. 

“ 17... 

20,012,831 

9,843,499 

13,008,088 

81,482,170 

14,647,812 

4 

M 

44 24... 

20,136,276 

10,364,471 

12,742,282 

81,896,838 

15,026.274 

4 

M 

Apr. 1... 

20,965,228 

21,279,839 

10,107,041 

6,714,109 

18,172,090 

82,776.752 

15,141,755 

4 

14 

44 8... 

14,829,832 

80,946,784 

14,968,885 

4 

U 

44 15... 

21.826,820 

5,769,276 

15,018,891 

29,974,677 

16,229,287 

4 

M 

44 22... 

21,418,226 

6,816,413 

14,789,897 

80,182,638 

15,887,151 

3 

U 

44 29... 

21,452,800 

7,178,812 

18,606,939 

29,994,849 

15,848,492 

H 

M 

May 6... 

21,876,999 

7,241,789 

13,122,087 

29,718,602 

15,141,760 

3 

«( 

44 18... 

21,252,916 

6,785,187 

13,727,556 

80,201,120 

14,653,141 

3 

U 

44 20... 

21,268,815 

7,610,278 

18,988,654 

81,484,816 

14,629,461 

4 

U 

44 27... 

20,909,819 

8,002,846 

8,779,887 

18,842,718 

81,412,190 

14,500,019 

4 

u 

June 8... 

21,009,892 

18,896,460 

82,889.044 

14,426,553 

14,566,121 

4 

44 

“ 10... 

21,080,460 

9,782,830 

13,788,263 

83,240,192 

4 

M 

44 17... 

20,655,473 

9,882,185 

18,904,606 

82,760.958 

14.850,156 

4 

«( 

44 24... 

20,525.655 

10,279,053 

13,809,996 

32,756,459 

16,026,118 

4 

u 

July 1... 

21,738,756 

10,856,373 

16,274,739 

86,490,615 

16,080,271 

4 

M 

44 8... 

22,038,478 

6,598,884 

18,595,718 

84,647,336 

14,824,969 

4 

« 

44 15... 

22,194,996 

4,918.468 

16,881,914 

32,052,621 

14,749,876 

4 

44 

44 22... 

22,230,612 

5,886,948 

14,676,625 

30,975,774 

14,620,872 

4 

«( 

Aug. 5 . . . 

22,840,809 

5,677.268 

13,790,855 

80,289,227 

14,848,185 

4 

U 

44 12.. 

21,987,198 

5,754,863 

18,678,868 

29,657,883 

16,040,819 

4 

«i 

44 19... 

22,003,176 

6,126,668 

13,005.322 

29,508,127 

15,081,162 

4 

M 

44 26... 

21,699,696 

6,718,801 

12,806,568 

29,822,767 

16,309,884 

4 

u 

Sept. 2. • . 

21,920,722 

6,818,182 

18,261,512 

80,180,384 

16,494,219 

4 

«« 

44 9 ... 

21,646,811 

6,997,402 

12,909,484 

29,919,643 

16,846,488 

4 

M 


FINANCES OF THE CONFEDERATE STATES. 

A LETTER FROM 8EORETART MBMMINGER. 

Treasury Department, C. S. A. ) 
Richmond, Aug . 24, 1863. ) 

Hon. R. M. T. Hunter, Lloyds , Va. : 

Sir : In reply to your inquiries about the finances I send you a con- 
densed statement of the issue of Treasury notes, and of the funding opera- 
tions of the Treasury. You will see from this statement that the funding 
has been eminently successful ; and you will learn, also, that the amount 
of outstanding Treasury notes is still within the limits of the depreciation 
which I reported to Congress at the last session. My report then esti- 
mated the amount of circulation which the country could probably bear, 
at $150,000,000. 

The statement now made shows that the outstanding Treasury notes 
used as a general currency amount almost exactly to three times this 
amount. But when it is considered that a very large portion of these 
notes are across the Mississippi, it will be apparent that in the Atlantic 
States the estimate of three to one is rather over than under the mark. 
Two absorbents are now added, which will keep down the excess from 
new issues, namely, the taxes and the sale of cotton bonds, and when the 
tax in kind begins to contribute its portion to the support of the army, 
there is every reason to believe that the currency can be well sustained. 

It is obvious, from this statement, that the popular notion of estimating 
the value of the currency by a comparison with gold , is altogether falla- 
cious ; for, while the actual currency has only been increased three-fold, 
its proportion to gold rates at more than double that amount. The fact 
is. as you well know, that, situated as we are, gold is as much a commer- 
cial commodity as platina or tin, and its price is governed by the law of 
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demand and supply. As I have already shown, in the report referred to, 
wheat and corn afford much more reliable standards of value, when their 
price is not controlled by some local obstruction ; and, by referring to 
these, it will be seen that the currency has maintained itself at the ratio 
which the outstanding issues indicate. You will perceive by the state- 
ment, that, uniting all the various appliances for funding, there has been 
funded in bonds, $232,404,670 ; to which, according to estimate, there is 
yet to be added about $70,000,000 more, which are yet in the hands of 
the Treasury officers to be funded, making, in all, about $302,000,000 ; 
add to this $15,442,000, deposited in the five per cent call loan, and we 
have an aggregate of nearly $318,000,000 withdrawn from the currency. 

The result is certainly very favorable, and shows that the measures 
adop‘ed by Congress have been quite as successful as any of us had an- 
ticipated. It is somewhat remarkable that the Yankee Government should 
have adopted exactly the same measures for withdrawing their circula- 
tion, and according to a statement published in Hunt's Merchants' Mag - 
azine , for July, they have funded, in call loans and bonds, not more than 
$ 200 , 000 , 000 . 

These figures show that there is no reason for distrust as to our curren- 
cy ; and if, when Congress meets, you will address yourselves vigorously to 
measures which will all restrain its further increase , we shall be fully able 
to maintain our cause . I would suggest to you two matters for conside- 
ration : Oue is, the export duty, which I proposed ; and the other is, a 
renewal of the call loan for all Treasury notes, upon the same principle 
with the six per cent loan, which was reported at the last session. 

It is worth experiment to try whether, by allowing a deposit in the 
Treasury, on interest, we may not be able to" attract and retain there all 
the Treasury notes not actually required for circulation. 

Very truly, yours, 

C. G. Memminger, Secretary of the Treasury. 

STATEMENT OF OUTSTANDING TEE A8URT. NOTES, AUO. 8, 1863. 


Total of all kinds of General Currency Notes $523,114,406 

Estimated on hand for cancellation 70,134,600 


Total $452,979,806 

And probable beyond the Mississippi 150,000,000 


Balance $302,979,806 

STATEMENT OF BONDS INTO WHICH CURRENCY HAS BEEN FUNDED, INCLUDING 
AVAILS OF THE PRODUCE LOAN. 

Total of 100 million loan $100,000,000 

Funded since Feb. 20, 1863 124,318,870 

Funded of notes, May 16, *1861 8,086,300 


Total $232,404,670 

On hand, to be funded by estimate 70,000,000 


Total funded $302,404,670 

Five per cent call, partly funded 15,442,000 


Total $317,846,670 
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COMMERCIAL REGULATIONS. 


CIRCULAR RELATING TO SMALL PARCELS OR PRESENTS NOT INTENDED FOR 

SALE. 

The following extract of a letter from the Secretary of the Treasury to 
the Secretary of State, dated August 19th, has been sent us for publica- 
tion by the Treasury Department, and is directed to the collectors of cus- 
toms for their guidance and government: 

Treasury Department , August 19, 1863. 

Sir : * * * I have determined that, in cases where small 

parcels shall be sent from Germany, Ireland, or elsewhere, of inherited 
objects of affection, or presents, not intended for sale % and not exceeding 
two hundred dollars in value, the triplicate invoice shall be dispensed 
with, inasmuch as such parcels so forwarded, are not to be regarded as 
goods, wares, or merchandise, in the contemplation of the 1st section of 
the Act of 3d March, 1863, “ to prevent and punish frauds on the rev- 
enue and the production of an invoice will be regarded by the officers 
of the customs as impracticable within the meaning of the law ; and such 
parcels shall be entered upon the payment of duty, if dutiable by law. 

Of this decision collectors of customs will be duly advised. 

With great respect, 

S. P. Chase, Sec. of the Treasury . 

Hon. Wm. H. Seward, Secretary of State. 


CIRCULAR TO COLLECTORS OF CUSTOMS AMENDING CIRCULAR OF MAT 23, 1862. 

The Secretary of the Treasury has transmitted to collectors of customs, 
for their information, the following copy of his letter to the Secretary 
of State, dated August 22, 1863. In the same circular -he directs the 
collectors of customs to insert near the end of the second paragraph of 
his circular of 23d May, 1862, after the word “control,” these words, 
“with or by the consent, permission, or connivance of the owners, ship- 
pers, carriers, or consignees thereof and take the security required by 
you accordingly. 

Treasury Department , Auyust 22, 1863. 

Sir : I have the honor to return to you the letter of Lord Lyons, cov- 
ing the complaint of Messrs. Tootal, Broadhurst & Lee, transmitted 
with your letter of the 7th inst. 

This correspondence was sent to the Collector at New York for his re- 
port, of which I send a copy. 

The question at issue is the expediency and propriety of the Treasury 
instructions to Collector Barney of 23d May, 1862, of which I send you 
a copy. 

It is difficult to perceive upon what grounds British merchants can claim, 
in American ports, any rights not conceded to American merchants. It 
may be, however, that some merchants, of every nation, may hesitate to 
give the bond required, on the supposition that the last clause of the 
second paragraph of the Treasury Circular may impose responsibility for 
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acts of partys 'not employed by them, and not in any way under their 
control. 

Such is not the construction given to the requirement in this Depart- 
ment; and to remove all pretext of complaint, the Collector of New York, 
and other ports, will be instructed to require only substantial security that 
such goods, wares, and merchandise shall not be transported to any place 
under insurrectionary control, and shall not, in any way, be used to give 
aid or comfort to such insurgents, with or by the consent, permission, or 
connivance of the owners, shippers, carriers, or consignees thereof. 

This will exonerate exporters, after the goods have arrived at the port 
of destination, and have been disposed of, in good faith, otherwise than 
in aid of the rebellion, by the consignees, from all responsibility for the 
acts of persons who do not derive their control over the goods directly 
from the exporter. 

With great respect, 

S. P. Chase, Sec. of the Treasury . 

Hon. Wm. H. Seward, Sec . of State . 


CIRCULAR RELATIVE TO INVOICES PRIOR TO JULY 1, 1868. 

The following copy of the letter of the Secretary of the Treasury to 
the Collector at New York, relative to invoices of goods, wares, and mer- 
chandise imported from foreign countries prior to July 1, 1863, is fur- 
nished collectors for their guidance and government : 

Treasury Department , August 20, 1863. 

Sir: I have received your report of the 12th inst. in reference to the 
importation from Brazil in the schoner “Jessie,” and the question arises, 
whether the provisions of the Act of 3d March last requiring triplicate 
invoices are applicable to the merchandise exported from Brazil to the 
United States prior to the 2d of July, 1863. 

The first section of the Act provides, that “ from and after the first day 
of July, 1863, all invoices of goods, wares, and merchandise imported 
from any foreign country into the United States shall be made in tripli- 
cate,” etc. It is further provided in the same section, “ and no goods, 
wares, or merchandise imported into the United States” (as above stated) 
‘‘shall be admitted to an entry unless the invoice presented shall conform 
in all respects to the requirements hereinbefore mentioned.” It seems to 
me that the first section of the act requires the invoices to be made in 
the form therein prescribed, from and after the first day of July, 1863, 
and. the invoices must of course be made in the foreign country of ex- 
portation previously to shipments. The subsequent provision to which 
you refer, though standing by itself, would bear the construction you give 
it, yet, taken in connection with the first section, must, it seems to me, 
be held to refer to the importation as the act of bringing merchandise 
from the foreign country into the United States, commencing in the for- 
eign country and terminating in the United States; and not the mere 
bringing within the port of entry, as an importation under our laws is 
technically defined. 

With great respect, 

S. P. Chase, Sec . of the Treasury . 

Hiram Barnet, Esq., Collector, New York . 
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the; book trade. 


Heat Considered as a Mode of Motion. Being a Course of Twelve Lectures, deliv- 
ered at the Royal Institution of Great Britain, Ac. By John Tyndall, F. R. S. 
New York : D. Appleton k Co. 1868. 

This is a book that the unscientific as well as the scientific cau read with pleasure, 
for it is not burdened with technicalities, although relating to the highest department 
of scholastic learning. Works of this kind, adapted to the popular comprehension, 
are much needed, and will always be sought after. The late Professor Mitchell 
was very successful in his attempts to .popularize Astronomy, and his lectures and 
writings are particularly valuable on that account. We wish that science could al- 
always be taught in simpler language. In this course of lectures. Prof, Ttndall has 
experimentally demonstrated and reduced to a complete system the dynamic theory 
of heat, as opposed to the material theory, until recently accepted by all natural phi- 
losophers. It is sufficient for a general comprehension of this subject, to state that 
the former theory supposes heat to be simply a mode of motion among the ultimate 
particles of bodies, both requiring and generating a certain amount of mechanical 
force in its production ; whita the latter regards it as the effect of a subtile calorific 
fluid, pervading all matter by insinuating itself between the particles, exerting a force 
in direct antagonism to cohesive attraction, and constantly seeking an equilibrium. 
But there are facts and phenomena in nature which it has hitherto been difficult to 
reconcile with either of these theories ; and it is the object of the author, in these lec- 
tures, to remove this difficulty so far as the dynamic theory is concerned. That he 
has entirely succeeded, we could hardly, with our limited knowledge of the subject, 
undertake to say ; and yet the experiments he introduces, and which he has illustra- 
ted in this work by handsome plates, seem conclusive as far as they go. Certainly, 
this book is a very valuable contribution to the world's stock of information respect- 
ing the nature and laws of Heat, and, if the conclusions are correct, must exert a 
great influence on practical science, as applied to the useful arts. 

Evidence as to Man's Place in Nature . By Thomas H. Huxley, F. R. S., F. L. S-, 

Professor of Natural History in the Jermyn Street School of Mines. New York: 

D. Appleton k Co., 448 and 445 Broadway. 1863. 

It takes a vast amount of labor to write a book. Those who have tried it know 
it ; those who have not may rest with perfect security upon this statement, without 
personally experimenting. Prof Huxley has written, rewritten, punctuated, para- 
graphed, corrected, copied, printed, and published a volume of 184 pages, all to prove 
that he and George Washington, Napoleon Bonaparte, Alfred the Great, and all the 
rest of us, are one with the brutes and descended from apes — Gibbons, gorillas, ourang 
outangs, or Chimpanzees — he pleasantly allows us to take our choice. 

The thorough absurdity and scientific unsoundness of the argument is too long and 
important a topic to be discussed here ; but those who are interested in the subject 
may find it ably treated in the March, May, and July numbers of the American Journal 
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of Science. For onr own part, we hardly wonder that a bard worked professor should 
look back to that far off time and with envy try to discover fiis happy ancestors on- 
developed and irresponsible, having nothing to do but to swing by their tails and eat 
note all day. 

To be sure, if the theory is proved to be true, things will be slightly reversed ; an- 
cestral tables will be more mortifying the further back they go, and the old stigma 
of an “obscure origin” will become ah exalted compliment. We respect the uncon- 
querable love of Race, even in monkeys, and eannot but think that one who seeks so 
diligently for his own ape-origin deserves to find it Should the learned professor 
ever establish his own pedigree, without break or flaw, we expect that he will send 
over the ocean a chart of his genealogical tree, with a sturdy old gorilla at the base, 
stout Chimpanzees and ourangs for its lower branches, fine fantastic little baboons 
sprouting out on either side, and at the summit a crowning shoot bearing the illus- 
trious initials of “ T. H. H., F.R.S., F.L.S.” 

The Thirteenth Annual Report of the Philadelphia Board of Trade, Prepared for 

the Executive Council, by Lorin Blodget, Secretary. Philadelphia: Collins, 

Printer, 705 Jayne Street. 1863. 

These annual reports of our Boards of Trade throughout the country always have 
in them statistical and other information of great value, and the Philadelphia report 
for the last year shows especial care and labor in its preparation We published last 
month in the Merchants' Magazine a very full and valuable account of the iron pro- 
duction of Pennsylvania for 1862, and through mistake credited it to a Philadelphia 
paper. The matter was really prepared by Mr. Blodget, aad will be found in his 
report. In fact, every trade and interest that conduces to the prosperity of Pennsyl- 
vania appears to have received more or less of his attention, making his yearly review 
very complete. 

Sights A-Foot, By Wilkib Collins. Philadelphia. T. B. Peterson. 

As the title indicates, this is an account of sights seen by the author on a pedes- 
trian tour. Perhaps no more interesting portion of England could have been chosen 
than the county of Cornwall for just such an expedition, and the author has improved 
all his advantages, and given his experience and descriptions in such a clever, entertain- 
ing, and agreeable way as to add greatly to the interest of the facts he narrates. The 
valuable description of Pilchard Fishing published in this number, will be recognized 
as coming from this source. 

The American Publishers? Circular and Literary Gazette, published by George 
W. Childs, Philadelphia, has already become indispensible to the reading public, al- 
though it has only reached its tenth number. Full of information upon the very sub- 
jects about which we all desire to be informed, and yet, before this, never knew pre- 
cisely where to find, it well deserves the favor with which it is being received. We 
wish it all manner of success. 

D. Appleton A Co. will publish, in October, the first number of a New American 
Postal Guide, It will contain the chief regulations of the Post-office, and a complete 
list of post-offices throughout the United States, with other information for the peo- 
ple. The work is to be published quarterly, and under the authoriry and sanction of 
the Postmaster-general, 

Tiok'nor A Fields have just issued Our Old Home — a series of English Sketches, 
by Nathaniel Hawthorne. 
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NEW BOOKS RECEIVED, SOME OF WHICH WILL BE NOTICED HERE- 
AFTER. 


Squire Trevelyris Heir . By Mrs. Henry Wood, author of “ Verner’s Pride,” “ The 
Castle’s Heir,” “ The Chan nings,” Ac., Ac. Printed from the Manuscript and ad* 
vance Proof-sheets, issued here in advance of the publication of the work in Europe. 
Philadelphia : T. B. Peterson A Brothers. 

War Picture s from the South. By B. Estvan, Colonel of Cavalry in the Confederate 
Army. New York : D. Appleton A Company, 448 and 446 Broadway. 1868. 

Hospital Transports . A Memoir of the Embarkation of the Sick and Wounded from 
the Penim ula of Virginia in the Summer of 1862. Compiled and published at the 
request of the Sanitary Commission. Boston : Ticknor A Fields. 1863. 

The Historical Shaksperian Reader . Comprising the “Histories” or “Chronicle 
Plays ” of Shakspeare, carefully expurgated and revised, with introductory and 
explanatory notes, expressly adapted to the use of Schools, Colleges, anB the Fam- 
ily Reading Circle. By John W. S. Hows, author of the “ Shaksperiau Reader,” 
Ac., Ac. New York : D. Appleton A Company. 1868. 

Two Pictures , or What We Think of Ourselves and What the World Thinks of Us. 
By M. J. McIntosh, author of “Two Lives ; or. To Seem and To Be,” “ Charms 
and Counter-charms,” Aoi, Ac. New York : D. Appleton A Company. 

Shoulder-Straps. A novel of New York and the Army, in 1862. By Henry Mor- 
ford, Editor of the New York Atlas, and author of the successful Railroad book, 
“ Sprees and Splashes.” Complete in two large volumes, of over five htfndred 
pages, in paper covers. Price one dollar, or bound in one volume, cloth, for $1 60. 
Philadelphia : T. B. Peterson A Brothers, 306 Chestnut St 

A Practical Treatise on Business ; or , How to Get , Save, Spend, Give , Lend, and Be- 
queath Money, with an Inquiry into the 'Chances of Success and Causes of Failure 
in Business. By Edwin T. Freedlby. Also, Prize Essays, Statistics, miscellane- 
ous and numerous Private Letters from successful and distinguished Men. Thirty- 
fifth thousand. Philadelphia: J B. Lippinoott A Co. 

Opportunities for Industry and the Safe Investment of Capital , or a Thousand 
Chances to Make Money. By Edwin T. Freedley. Philadelphia: J. B. Lippin- 
oott A Co. 

Money. An attempt to Analyze and Discuss the Subject of Money in its most im- 
portant practical phases. D. Appleton A Co. 1868. * 

Light. By Helen Modet. D. Appleton A Co. 1868. 

Austin Elliot. By Henry Kinqslsy, author of “ Ravenshoe,” etc. Boston: Tick- 
nor A Fields. 1863. 

Weak Lungs and Hmo to Make them Strong ; or, Diseases of the Organs of the Chest, 
with their home treatment by the Movement Cure. By Dio Lewis, M. D. Pro- 
fusely illustrated. Boston : Ticknor A Fields. 1868. 

A Claes-Book in Chemistry, in which the latest Facts and Principles of the Science 
are explained and applied to the Arts of Life and the Pheuomena of Nature. A 
new edition, with over three hundred illustrations. By Edward L. Youmans, M. 
D n author of the “Chemical Chart,” “Chemical Atlas,” etc. D. Appleton A Co. 
1863 . 
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LIABILITY OF THE GOVERNMENT OF GREAT BRITAIN FOR THE DEPREDA- 
TIONS OF REBEL PRIVATEERS ON THE COMMERCE OF THE 
UNITED STATES, CONSIDERED. 

BY CHARLES P. KIRKLAND. 

Pecuniary interests, to the amount of millions of dollars, are dependent 
on this question ; the subject itself concerns the relations of two of the great 
powers of the world ; in it may possibly be involved the question of peace 
or war between those powers, and thereby, not improbably, the peace of 
every nation in Christendom, and, by consequence, the highest interests of 
humanity. 

A matter which, by possibility, may result in consequences so momentous, 
should be approached with the utmost coolness and impartiality ; and its 
discussion should be marked by a conscientious regard to truth — truth 
alike as to facts alleged and the principles of law applicable to those facts 
and furnishing the rule of decision. 

No citizen of the United States, who loves his country or his race, can 
desire to see a rupture of the amicable relations which have existed between 
his country and Great Britain for upwards of half a century. On the con- 
trary, his ardent desire should and would be, that these relationsfchould be 
perpetual; he would regard it as his imperative duty to see to it that, if 
those relations are interrupted, the fault could not be attributed to his coun- 
try, but should, in the judgment of enlightened men everywhere and by the 
Great Ruler of all, be charged upon Great Britain. 

It is, undoubtedly, a task of difficulty for a right-minded American, by 
whatever party name he may be called, and whether he is among the sup- 
pokers or the opponents of the present administration, and whatever his 
views may be of the origin and causes of the present rebellion, or of the 
mode in which the war for its suppression has been conducted — it is, I say, 
a difficult task for any American citizen, in view of all that has occurred in 
England since that war commenced, to enter on the investigation of the 
present question with the calmness so essential to the elucidation of truth 
at all times, and so indispensable on the present occasion. When he ad- 
verts to the undeniable fact that, without the recognition by the British 
Queen of the Rebel States as “ belligerents,” and the consequent proclaraa- 
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tion of “ neutrality,” and without the constant enormous supplies to them 
of munitions of war of every variety by the subjects of the British Crown, the 
war could by no physical possibility have continued one year after the firing 
of the first gun at Fort Sumter, on the 12th of April, 1861 ; and when he 
remembers that those acts of that Government and its subjects occurred in 
a time of profound peace and during the existence of a perfect treaty of 
amity and concord between them and us, and that they occurred, too, with- 
in a few months after the whole American people had exhibited to an ad- 
miring world the sublime and beautiful spectacle of an universal ovation to 
the future King of England* — it is, I repeat, a work of difficulty for him to 
free himself from the influence of all those facts in an endeavor, however 
sincere, to arrive at a correct conclusion in reference to the rights of his own 
country and the duties of Great Britain in the matter now under consider- 
ation. Still, that task can be performed, and it will be my earnest effort, 
in this investigation, to disregard all extraneous influences and to conduct 
it with that candor without which arguments and conclusions would be alike 
valueless. 

Some grounds for the liability of the British Government on this occa- 
sion have been stated by high American authority, wbich, in my view, are 
untenable. These grounds will, preliminarily, be mentioned : 

First: These privateers have been called “British pirates,” and,*as such, 
it is urged that the British Government is liable for their acts. 

They cannot, on a just construction of the 44 Law of Nations,” be, in any 
legal or “ international ” sense, denominated 44 pirates.” It is conceded that 
they acted under, commissions from the Rebel Confederacy : that Confede- 
racy was in May, 1861, recognized as a “belligerent” by the British Gov- 
ernment; it has practically been recognized by our own as a 44 belligerent” 
in the most emphatic and conclusive manner, by the exchange of prisoners 
and otherwise. But, mark ! this recognition was subsequent to that of the 
British Government, and arose from the absolute necessity of the case — a 
necessity caused, in part o/ mainly, by that very recognition by Great Brit- 
ain. If rebel soldiers, who have captured in battle the property of citizens 
of the United States, are not legally robbers, and if rebel soldiers, who have 
killed in battle citizens of the United States, are not legally murderers, then 
the crews of the rebel privateers are not ‘‘pirates,” and the vessels them- 
selves are not 44 piratical” vessels. I use the terras 44 pirates” and “ pirati- 
cal” in a degal sense, and solely in reference to the liability of the British 
Government for their acts ; the character of these privateers in a practical 
and moral sense is a different matter, which will hereafter be alluded to. 
The definition of piracy, as found in text writers, is, 44 the offence of depre- 
dating on the high seas without being authorized by any sovereign State.” 
(Wheat. InU Law, p. 246, Ed. 1863.) The definition is incomplete with- 
out this addition : “ or by persons assuming to be a State and recognized 
by other States as belligerents.” 

So far as this question of technical, legal piracy is concerned, a commis- 
sion from the Rebel Government is as available for all purposes as if that 
Government was a recognized Government. Had the Rebel States not 
been recognized as “ belligerents,” then, indeed, those privateers would have 

* It is not to be forgotten that this magnificent tribute came, In fact, from the 24,000,000 of peo- 
ple of the States now engaged in the sacred work of preventing the destruction of the Republic. 
The only place visited by the Prince of Wales in the States now in rebellion, was Richmond, and 
ikera ha mat with the only intuit he received on thia aide the Atlantic / 
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been in every sense 44 piratical vessels.’! But acting, as we have Been, under 
a commission issued by recognized 44 belligerents,” that , commission, from 
the very nature of the case, protects, so far as the question of 44 piracy ” and 
44 pirates *’ is concerned, all and each of the crew, whatever the nationality 
of any of them may be. Consequently, the mere fact tfiat these privateers 
were manned, in whole or in part, by British subjects does not render them, 
in a legal sense, “ British pirates,” a9 they have been termed by an eminent 
American Senator. So far as the question of 44 piracy ” is concerned, tn 
reference to the matter nowunder consideration , those privateers are to be 
regarded, in all respects, as would be the privateers 6f any nation with whom 
we might be at war — Spain, France, Mexico. 

It is to be observed, that the formal recognition by Great Britain 
and other nations, and the practical recognition by our own country, of the 
Reb*d States as 44 belligerents,” in no manner recognizes them as a nation , 
arid b*s no effect whatever on that question. 

Second : Nor are they 44 British pirates,” or 44 pirates ” in any sense, so 
far as the present question is concerned, because there is in point of fact no 
port to which their prizes can be taken for trial and adjudication. The in- 
dependence of the Rebel States and their existence as a nation being no- 
where recognized, they cannot take their prizes into any port of any other 
nation for any purpose ; and yet an undoubted rule of National Law, as to 
vessels captured by privateers, is, that they must be taken into port for trial 
and adjudication. ' In this case, the difficulty arises from the fact, not that 
there are not nominally and theoretically ports, as, for instance, Wilming- 
ton and Mobile, to which the prizes might be taken, for in the recognition 
of the Rebel States as “belligerents” the existence of their ports for the 
purposes now mentioned is necessarily involved and implied, but the diffi- 
culty arises from the fact that those ports are practtcally inaccessible , in 
consequence of the blockade. Indeed, one case has occurred, in which a 
prize captured by a Rebel privateer was taken into the port of Charleston 
and condemned, though it is proper to add that that condemnation was held 
by an eminent Judge of one of the United States tribunals (Sprague) to 
be wholly invalid. The Rebel privateers cannot, therefore, bo deemed 44 pi- 
rates ” or “piratical,” because they do not in fact comply with the rule of. 
the Law of Nations in the respect now mentioned, but, instead thereof, con- 
temporaneously with the capture, burn and destroy the captured vessels and 
cargoes. 

It will be kept in mind that in these observations I speak merely of the 
legal and technical character of these privateers, and in reference only to 
the question of the liability of great Britain for their acts. It is pot relevant, 
to advert now to the barbarism of f those acts, nor to the inhumanity of any 
Government or of any individual subjects of any Government who should 
in any manner give aid or countenance to such revolting deeds of incendi- 
arism and plunder, so repulsive to the spirit of the age and so repugnant to 
every feeling of Christian civilization. These considerations are appropriate, 
if at all, in another connection. 

Third : As the Government of Great Britain is not liable for the acta of 
these privateers, on the ground of their alleged piratical character, so it is 
not liable to us by reason of any municipal law of its own. 

It has often been said, very loosely, that in the fitting out and dispatch 
of these vessels the British Legislative Act, commonly called 44 The Foreign 
Enlistment Act,” has been clearly violated, and that for this reason that 
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Government is liable. That act has been made the subject of much com- 
ment, and I subjoin a verbatim copy of its material provisions, thus ena- 
bling all to read and understand it.* Doubtless, -this act shows very clear- 
ly what the Briti^Ji Parliament deemed the duty of that nation toward 
other nations ; it gives a most decided and important construction on their 
part to the “ Law of Nations,” as applicable to such cases; but, surely, it 
cannot be urged, as a ground for their liability, that they have failed to 
execute their own statutes, their own merely municipal law, when it is not 
alleged or pretended that any treaty exists requiring its execution. It nev- 
er can be a just ground of complaint, by one nation against another, that 
the latter has omitted or refused to carry into effect its own laws. No na- 
tion can thus intermeddle with another, or thus interfere in what may well 
be denominated their “ private affairs.” I deem it quite unnecessary to 
dwell farther on a proposition so self evident ; and I have adverted to this 
point only because 1 have seen, in some publications of respectability, the 
violation of this statute of Great Britain asserted as aground of her liability 
for the acts of these privateers. 

Fourth : Nor is she liable on the ground of national “ comity.” What- 
ever we might justly have expected of her on this ground, and how much 
soever her own good and comfort and ours may have been promoted by 
her exercise on this occasion of that “ comity,” which, in view of the rela- 
tions existing between us, might so reasonably have been anticipated, yet 

♦Extract from the “Foreign Enlistment Act,” 59 Geo. III., chap. 69. — “Sec. 7. 
And be it further enacted, that if any persou within any part of the United Kingdom, 
or in any part of His Majesty's dominions beyond the seas, shall, without the leave 
and license of His Majesty, for that purpose first bad and obtained, as aforesaid, equip, 
furnish, fit out or arm, or procure to be equipped, furnished, fitted out or armed, or 
shall knowingly aid, assist or be concerned in the equipping, furnishing, fitting out or 
arming of any ship or vessel, with intent or in order that such ship or vessel shall be 
employed in the service of any foreign prince, state or potentate, or of any foreign 
colony, province, or part of any province, or people, as a transport or store-ship, or 
with intent to ci uiee or commit hostilities agamst any prince, state or potentate, or 
against the subjects or citizens of any prince, state or potentate, or against the per- 
sons exercising or assuming to exercise the powers of government in any colony, pro- 
vince, or part of any province or country, or again st the inhabitants of any foreign 
colony, province, or part of any province or country with whom His Majesty shall not 
then be at war; or shall within the United Kingdom or any of His Majesty’s domin- 
ions, or in any settlement, colony^ territory, island or place belonging or subject to 
His Majesty, issue or deliver any commission for any ship or vessel to the intent that 
such ship or vessel shall be employed as afofesaid, every such person so offending 
shall be deemed guilty of a misdemeanor, and shall, upon conviction thereof, upon 
any information or indictment, be punished by fine and imprisonment, or either of 
them, at the discretion of the Court in which such offender shall be convicted, and 
every such ship or vessel, with the tackle, apparel and furniture, together with all 
the materials, arms, ammunition and stores which may belong to or be on board of 
any such ship or vessel, shall be forfeited ; and it shall be lawful for any officer of 
His Majesty’s customs or excise, or officer of His Majesty’s navy, who is by law em- 
powered. to make seizures for any forfeiture incurred under any of the laws of cus- 
toms or excise, or the laws of trade or navigation, to seize such ships and vessels as 
aforesaid, aod in such places and such manner in which the officers of His Majesty’s 
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a violation merely of “ comity ” can in no case furnish a legal and author- 
ized ground for a demand of indemnity. 

Fifth : Nor is there any ground of liability on the part of the British 
Government, or any right or power on our part to treat these privateers as 
pirates, or to require that Government so to treat and consider them, arising 
out of the Treaty of Paris of*1856, by which privateering, as between the 
parties to it, was rendered piratical. We are not parties to that Treaty . 

The matters above stated have, at different times since the breaking out 
of the Rebellion, been put forth as grounds of liability on the part of Great 
Britain for the acts of these privateers. I have briefly mentioned them be- 
cause, in my judgment, they cannot be sustained, and because this matter 
is fraught with consequences of too much solemnity to justify introducing 
into its discussion propositions of questionable accuracy. 

This subject is, indeed, one of surpassing importance ; it affects the pe- 
cuniary interests of our citizens to a vast amount (exceeding thirty millions 
of dollars as is supposed by some), for which, on legal principles, neither 
their own Government, nor the Rebel Government, nor the captors are 
liable. It involves, as before mentioned, to a greater or less extent, the 
amicable relations of the two countries ; for if that Government is bound to 
make compensation and declines fulfilling its obligations, the question of 
peace or war may arise. 

It is very clear that the Government of the United States could by no 
means be justified in demanding indemnity of that of Great Britain, except 
on grounds of fact and law that could not be justly controverted . In other 
words, our Government, before making demand on Great Britain, must be 

customs or excise and the officers of Hie Majesty’s navy are empowered respectively 
to make seizures under the laws of customs and excise or under the laws of trade and 
navigation, and that every such ship and vessel, with the tackle, apparel and furni- 
ture, together with all the materials, arms, ammunition and stores, which may belong 
to or be on board of such ship or vessel, may be prosecuted and condemned for any 
breach of the laws made for the protection of the revenues, customs and excise, or of 
the laws of trade and navigation. 

“Sec. 8. And be it further enacted, that if any person in any part of the United 
Kingdom of Oreat Britain and Ireland, or of any part of His Majesty’s dominions be- 
yond the seas, without the leave and license of His Majesty first had and obtained, as 
aforesaid, shall, by adding to the number of gun9 of such vessel or by changing those 
oo board for other guns, or by the addition of any equipment for war, increase or 
augment, or procure to be increased or augmented, or shall be knowingly concerned 
in increasing or augmenting the warlike force of any ship or vessel of war, or cruiser, 
or other armed vessel which, at the time of her arrival in any part of the United 
Kingdom or any of His Majesty’s dominions, was ship of war, cruiser or armed vessel 
in the service of aoy foreign prince, state #r potentate, or of any person or persons 
exercising or assuming to exercise any powers of government in or over any colony, 
province, or part of any province or people, belonging to the subjects of any such 
prince, state or potentate, or to the inhabitants of any colony, province, or part of 
any province or country, under the control of any person or persons so exercising or 
assuming to exercise the powers of government, every such person so offending shall 
be deemed guilty of a misdemeanor, and shall, upon being convicted thereof, upon 
any information or indictment, be punished by fine or imprisonment or either of them, 
at the discretion of the Court before which such offender shall be convicted.” 
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“ clearly right. 11 However much our Government may sympathize with 
its citizens in their calamities, and however keenly it may feel the unkind- 
ness of the Government and of individual subjects of Great Britain, and 
however much the moral sense of mankind may be shocked by the savage 
practices of these privateers, none of these considerations can be taken into 
view in determining the present question. Its decision cAn depend on no 
statute law of England or of this country ; on no treaty to which we are 
not a party ; on no express treaty on the subject between us and Great 
Britain, as there is noDe ; on no liability of the Rebel Government to com- 
ply with the Law of Nations, in reference to the disposition of prizes ; on 
no supposed or real violation of the “ comity ’’due to us from Great Brit- 
ain ; on no considerations of sympathy or humanity : its determination 
must rest solely on the Law of Nations — on that law must the case stand 
or fall/ That law prescribes the duties and the liabilities of neutral nations ; 
as between us and the Rebel Government England has declared herself, and 
is to be taken to be a neutral, and as such she is bound by that law to the 
duties it prescribes. 

I. The first step is to ascertain and state the facts ; and as to these there 
seems to be no room for dispute. For all the purposes of settling the great 
principle here involved, it is sufficient to present the facts in a single case, 
and then determine the principles applicable to, and the rule governing, 
that case : all others similarly situated would be subject to the same rule. 

The case I select for the discussion and determination of the question, is 
that of the Alabama. The facts in that are undeniable and undenied. 
They are in substance as follows : 

(1.) This vessel, originally the gunboat “SOO” (and so called from the 
number of British merchants and other British subjects who contributed to 
her fitting out ! !), was being fitted out as a vessel of war , in Liverpool, in 
June, 1862. 

(2.) Mr. Adam 8, the Minister of the United States, on the 22d of that 
month addressed a note to Earl Russell, expressly calling the attention of 
the Government to the fact ; and in the same note stated that the Oreto, 
which was fitted out at the same port, and to which Earl Russell’s atten- 
tion had been called on the 15th of February, 1862, had sailed from Liv- 
erpool on the 22d of March, and had gone directly to Nassau and was there 
completing her armament, provisions and crew ,/or the purpose of depreda- 
ting on the commerce of the United States^ notwithstanding it had been 
averred by the British officials at Liverpool that her destination was Pa- 
lermo , arid that Earl Russell had so stated to Mr. Adams. 

To show how explicit, direct, and emphatic this note of Mr. Adams’ was, 
I give an extract from it.* 


♦“This vessel has been built and launched from the dock-yard of persons, one of 
whom is now sitting as a member of the House of Commons, and is fitting out for 
the especial and manifest purpose of carrying on hostilities at sea. It is about to be 
commanded by one of the insurgent agents, the same who sailed in the Oreto . The 
parties engaged in th6 enterprise are persons well known at Liverpool to be agents 
and officers of the insurgents in the United States, the nature and extent of whose 
labors are well explained in the copy of an intercepted letter which 1 received from 
my Government, and had the honor to place in your Lordship's hands a few day* 
ago.” — (Diplom. Cor n 128.) 
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(3.) Earl Russbll, on the 4th day of July, 1882, informed Mr. Adams 
that there was no attempt on the part of the builders to disguise the fact 
that the vessel (the “ 290 ”) was intended as a vessel of war ; that they did 
not deny that she had been built for a foreign Government ; bat that they 
did not feel disposed to reply to any questions respecting her destination 
after she Jell Liverpool. 

(4.) On the 22d of July, depositions* were sent to Earl Rusrell, accom- 
panied by the opinion of Mr. Collier, h reputable English lawyer, that it 
was the duty of the Government, on that evidence, to detain the vessel, and 
that the Government of the United States would have good grounds of 
complaint if she were allowed to escape. 

(5.) On the 29th of July, the vessel sailed, without register or clearance, 

(6.) On the a 1st of July, Earl Russell informed Mr. Adams that a de- 
lay in determining on the case of the 14 290 ” had been caused by the sud- 
den sickness of the Queen’s Advocate, incapacitating him for business ! ! ! 
that this had rendered it necessary to call in other parties, whose opinions 
had at last been given for the detention of the vessel ; but before the order 
arrived at Liverpool the vessel was gone. 

(7.) On the 16th of October, 1862, Earl Russell received further evi- 
dence from Mr. Adams of the character of this vessel and the business for 
which she was intended. In reply to that information, and the accompa- 
nying complaints of Mr. Adams, Earl Russell places his justification simply 
on the ground that 44 the foreign enlistment act can be evaded by very 
subtle contrivances , but that Her Majesty cannot , on that account , go be- 
yond the letter of the existing laws.” 

(8.) Having left Liverpool on the 29th of July, the vessel sailed to Ter- 
ceira, in the Azores, and there anchored. She there received from the 
British barque Agrippina, which had sailed from the Thames, the greater 
portion of her guns and stores ; she soon after took on board, from the 
British steamer, Bahama, which had cleared from Liverpool on the 12th 
of August, the Rebel Captain Semmes, fifty more men, and additional 
stores. Semmes hoisted the Rebel flag, named the vessel the Alabama, 
and with a crew, the greater part of which belonged to the English Naval 
Reserve, soon afterwards set out on his unhallowed mission. 

(9.) All these facts were fully known to the British Government, almost 
contemporaneously with their occurrence. 

(10.) Since her departure from Terceira, the Alabama has often cruised 
for a week at a time, in th^ aggregate hr months, in the British West In- 
dian waters; she has often been in British West Indian ports; she was for 
six days at one time in the port of Kingston, Jamaica. There has not 
elapsed any one period ot forty-eight hours, since her departure from Ter- 


* To show the character of the testimony furnished to Earl Russkll, I refer to one 
of the depositions, that of William Passmore, who, in substance, swore that 44 be 
joined the vessel in Laird A Co.’s ship yard at Birkenhead, and remained on her sev 
oral days ; that there came on board about thirty old men-of- war’s men, among whom 
it was well known that she was gding out as a privateer for the Confederate Govern- 
ment, to act against the United States uoder a commission from Jefferson Davis; 
that he had been shipped by Capt. Butcher to sail on the 44 290,” with the express 
undentanding that she was going to fight for the Government of 'the Confederate 
States.” 
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ceira, when it was not in the power of the British Government to seize and 
take possession of her. No step for this purpose has ever been taken. 

(11.) Within a few days after her departure from Terceira, she com- 
menced her depredations on our commerce, and during the thirteen months 
of her career as a privateer, she has destroyed numerous and valuable ves- 
sels, with their cargoes, belonging to citizens of the United States, and she 
is still engaged in her infamous work ; all which facts are and were well 
known to the Government of Great Britain and to all the world. 

The facts above stated, except those of public notoriety, have been gath- 
ered from official documents. 

II. It has already been stated, that the British Government, if liable at 
all for the losses caused by these depredations, is thus liable only under the 
Law of Nations, and under that head of that law which prescribes the du- 
ties and liabilities of neutrals. 

The Law of Nations is defined by an eminent writer on that subject* to 
be, t( the law which determines the rights and regulates the inter- 
ceurse of independent States, in peace and in war ; is founded on custom 
and implied contract ; has sprung up from mutual consent, and is the writ- 
ten law which the consent of nations has established.” By this all civil- 
ized nations are bound. This law is found in the works of various pub- 
licists of admitted authority, and in the decisions of high tribunals here and 
elsewhere. I shall refer to none that are not universally accredited. The 
duty of neutral nations, as between belligerents in time of war, is very 
clearly stated. 

Wheaton, f in his “ Elements of International Law,” (page 697, Ed. of 
1863), thus states the law: 

“ The neutral is not at liberty to favor one party, to the detriment of the 
other ; it is his duty to be every way careful to do equal and exact justice 
to both parties. 

Phillimore (Commentaries on International Law, vol. 3, p. 181,) says, 
“The relation of neutrality consists in two principal things, (1.) entire ab- 
stinence from any participation in the war; (2.) impartiality of conduct to- 
ward both belligerents. It is for the neutral perpetually to recollect, and 
practically to carry out, the maxim 4 that he is an enemy who does that 
which pleases the enemy? ” 

Kent (Commentaries, vol. 1, p. 113, 5th Ed.), whose authority is equal- 
ly respected in Europe and America, says : “ A neutral is not to favor one 
belligerent at the expense of the other.” 

It would be a work of supererogation to accumulate authorities on this 
point. All writers on the Law of Nations concur in relation to the duties 
of neutrals. The rule, as stated above, is found in nearly the Bame words 
in Grotius, Book 3, eh. 27 ; Byrkenhook, Book 1, ch. 9 ; Vattel, Book 
3, ch. 7 ; Azuni, Part II., ch. 1, art. 3. The rule, as thus laid down, will 
not be questioned ; its spirit and substance being, that the neutral shall 
not do, nor permit any within his jurisdiction to do, any act in behalf of 
one belligerent that would manifestly and naturally tend to the detriment 

* 1. Wildman, lot Law, p. 1. 

f The British-Solicitor General (Mr. Latard), in a speech in the House of Commons 
on the 22d of February, 1862, said that “ Whiaton, as everybody knows, has written 
one of the most valuable treatises on the subject of international law that Wl? over 
composed.” 
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of the other, or any act which would enable one to do an injury to the oth- 
er which he could not do were it not for the act of the neutral ; the con- 
duct of the neutral must be, not only in form but in reality and eftect, ab- 
solutely impartial . The rule is, not that the neutral may do acts favoring 
the one, and, by way of compensation, do similar acts in favor of t he other, 
which he (the neutral) may allege are of equal benefit to the other, for of 
this he cannot judge and is not authorized to judge. (Vittel, Book 3, 
ch. 7, 5, 10, 4.) He must not do any act of favor to either which may be 
the means of injuring the other ; and certainiy he cannot do an act of favor 
to the one and then, on the allegation of equalization, do a similar act to 
the other, when the relative circumstances and condition of the two bellig- 
erents are such that by no possibility can the act of intended equaliza- 
tion be of equal benefit to the latter, or put it in his power to do an equal 
detriment to the former. # 

Such being the rule, do the facts (as above set forth,) in the case of the 
Alabama, show its violation by Great Britain f 

III. No one will deny that the fitting out of the Alabama, for the pur- 
poses for which she was intended and to which she was immediately ap- 
plied, was a direct and palpable act of aid and benefit to the Rebel Gov- 
ernment and of equally direct and palpable detriment to the Government 
and people of the United States. It was a manifest and clear departure 
from that “ impartiality,” as between the belligerents, which “ neutral ” 
Great Britain was “ bound to adopt it was the doing that “ which was 
well pleasing to the enemy it was “favoring one party to the detriment 
of the other.” This proposition would seem to be self-evident. But it is 
pertinent to call to mind an undisputed fact, which gives an unwonted 
degree of aggravation to this “ unneutral ” act. Had the Rebel Gov- 
ernment been “ recognized ” as one of the nations of the earth ; had 
it possessed even a single accessible port ; had they had a national 
marine, even if quite insignificant; had they possessed the means and 
appliances for building, equipping, supplying, and manning ships, the acts 
now complained of would have been comparatively innocuous, and, though 
legally a breach of neutrality, they would practically have been of little 
detriment. But what was the r?al state of things in the Rebel States f 
They were not “ recognized ” as a nation by a single government on earth ; 
they had no port that was not so blockaded as to render it, to say the least, 
useless ; they had no navy, not even a single vessel of war or even of com- 
merce ; they had no navy-yards for the construction of such vessels ; they 
had no armaments for them, and no place for their manufacture ; they had 
no sailors ; they had no national credit, for they had no national name or 
standing : in fine, they were in a mere “ embryo condition,” and wholly 
and absolutely powerless for any offensive, or even defensive, purposes on 
the ocean — they were utterly destitute of all means or ability for ocean 
warfare. This is an unexaggerated statement of the real state of things at 
the time in question ; indeed, the total feebleness and helplessness of the 
Rebels, in the respects just mentioned, cannot be too strongly stated. It 
was in this state of things and under these circumstances, that they were 
supplied in England and frojp English ports with all the means and ap- 
pliances, ships, armaments, men, stores, for commencing and carrying on a 
war on the ocean against the United States and her citizens, and for per- 
forming deerls of practical piracy theretofore unknown in Christendom and 
paralleled only by the acts of the Barbary States in their day of lawless 
license. This was not adding to means already existing — it was creating 
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the means ab origins ; it was literally bringing into existence a power that 
before did not exist. 

It is not pretended that any vessel of war was ever fitted out in, and dis- 
patched from, England for the benefit of the United States ; but had such 
been the fact, it is already seen that by the Law of Nations no such act 
could take from the acts above stated, in relation to the Alabama, their 
un neutral character. Had such assistance been offered to the United States, 
and did international law allow a “neutral” to aid one belligerent and then 
compensate for it by equivalent aid to the other, no such equivalent could 
by possibility exist in this case ; any such aid would, at the most, have 
teen but an inappreciable addition to our existing means : thus, even then, 
there would have been a most palpable and injurious violation of neutral 
duty. The only possible argument which Great Britain, in that event, could 
ha\ye urged would have been, that by the acceptance of such aid, unimpor- 
tant as it may have been, the United States must be deemed to have waived, 
their right to insist on indemnity for such violation by Great Britain. The 
circumstances (bad such an event occurred) may or may not have been 
such as to render that argument available. • 

I have thus briefly adverted to this particular matter, simply because it 
has been repeatedly asserted in Eogland that as much aid has been afford- 
ed to the United States as to the Rebels. The fallacy of such an assertion, 
as an excuse or justification for England, is manifest. 

IV. If, for the moment, it should te conceded that Great Britain could 
not be liable for the fitting out and dispatch of this privateer, unless her 
Government had, preliminarily to her departure, knowledge or reasonable 
notice of her objects and intentions, what unprejudiced mind can resist the 
conclusion, that the facts above stated show full and adequate notice, if not 
actual knowledge ? It is to be observed, that on this great national quet- 
tion, to be judged of as it is, by the rules and principles of that overshad- 
owing Law, which governs not one nation but all, and which is above all 
municijyal law, the technical and narrow rules applicable to local, territorial 
law, have no place. As was truly and emphatically said by the Supreme 
Court of the United States, in its judgment in a case involving great na- 
tional questions, (The Hiawatha, March, 1863,) “ the objections taken here 
might have had weight on the trial of an indictment in a criminal case ; 
but precedents from such sources cannot be received as authoritative in a 
tribunal administering public and national law.” 

Without repeating the evidence presented to Earl Russell in the case of 
the Alabama, as stated above, it is with entire confidence submitted, that it 
was superabundant to justify and require her arrest and detention, on the 
ground of full notice and knowledge on his part. Had the case been in a 
criminal court in England or America, any impartial Grand Jury in either 
country could not, on that evidence, have hesitated to find an indictment, 
so far as the point just mentioned is concerned. 

V. It is not a little surprising that Earl Russell, in a letter to Mr. Ad- 
ams, of October 16th, 1862, assumes, and the Solicitor-General, in the 
House of Commons, on the 2 2d day of February, 1862, asserts, that the 
only law which enables the British Governing to interfere in such cases is 
“The Foreign Enlistment Act.” If, indeed, the acts, or the evidently in- 
tended acts, in the case of the Alabama, were a violation of the Law of 
Nations, and were to be judged of by that law, then it may truly be said 
that there is and can be no nation in Christendom in whose Government 
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does not inhere the power and the duty, irrespective of its municipal law, 
of preventing and punishing such violation. Such power exists ex necessi- 
tate ret and springs from, and is involved in, the great law of nations, as of 
individuals the law o ( self preservation. The distinguished statesman and 
the eminent lawyer, who uttered the sentiment just mentioned, must have 
done so without deliberation ; for it is impossible to believe that the peace 
of Great Britain and the highest interests of humanity can be made to de- 
pend on the question, whether means to provide against or prevent a viola- 
tion by her of the Law of Nations depends on the existence or non-exist- 
ence of a statute of the realm applicable to the case ! As on the one hand, 
we have no right to complain of the non execution of a municipal law of 
that country, so, on the other, she cannot excuse herself for a violation of 
her duties, as a member of the family of nations, on the ground that she 
has no law on her statute-book affording the appropriate remedy. The 
only practical benefit of the statute referred to, in regard to the present 
question, is, as already stated, that it is an emphatic assertion by her legis- 
lature of the duties devolved on her by the Law of Nations. But even if 
our rights or her liabilities depended on that statute, it would be an easy 
task to show that the case of the Alabama came within its spirit and intent, 
if not within its very letter ; but a discussion of that proposition would be 
idle, for the reasons just given. Buklamaqui, in his Treatise on Natural 
Law, states the rule truly when he says, “ It is presumed that a Sovereign 
knows what his subjects openly commit, and his power of hindering the evil 
is likewi>e alwoys presumed .” 

VI. Hypothetical cases do not always subserve a useful purpose in ar- 
gument, but in this instance a case may be supposed which must, it would 
seem, carry conviction to every British mind. 

The present rebellion against the Government of the United States is an 
effort to dismember the Republic of the United States ; a similar rebellion 
in Ireland against the Government of Great Britain would be an effort to 
dismember the Empire of Great Britain : thus, the object (and the end if 
successful) of the two rebellions would be identical. The relative position 
of the Rebel States to the United States and of Ireland to Great Britain are 
the same, each is part and parcel of the nation to which it belongs ; the 
position of those Slates and of Ireland is, in every “material” respect, the 
same ; each of them, compared with the nation of which it is a part, is 
equally inferior in population, naval and milit »ry power, armaments, and 
pecuniary resources; in the incipient period of her supposed rebellion, Ire- 
land would, at the most, be “ recognized ” only as a “ belligerent,” and 
thus they would each be alike in having no “ national character.” Ireland 
would have no navy, and no available ports (as doubtless they would be 
blockaded as are the rebel ports), and so, in these respects, again there 
would be a precise similarity ; in the case of the Irish rebellion, we should 
have the same right to acknowledge her as a “ belligerent,” and to proclaim 
our 44 neutrality,” as Great Britain had in reference to the Rebel States. 
Suppose, then, this Irish rebellion, under circumstances relatively to Great 
Britain so precisely similar to those of the Rebel States relatively to the 
United States, and then suppose that privateers were fitted out and des- 
patched from the port of New York under commi-sion from the Irish Rebel 
Government, manned, provisioned, and armed in New York — suppose that 
those Irish rebel privateers should burn and destroy hundreds of British 
vessels and their cargoes to the value of millions of pounds sterling, what 
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would all England, from tbe queen on the throne to the pauper in the work- 
house, with one voice exclaim ? We need not say. We know that our 
language can hardly furnish words in which* the indignation (and just it 
would be,) of that people would, in such case be expressed. Yet the ex- 
isting case and the supposed case admit not of the slightest essential dis- 
tinction. Who can doubt that, in the supposed case, Great Britain would 
months ago have resorted to reprisals, if not to war ? 

VII. In a matter of this momentous import we can have no better guide 
than the repeated and deliberate precedents of the two Governments. To 
begin with that of the United States. 

That there should have been, as there was, in this country in the latter 
part of the last century, immediately after the close of the War of Inde- 
pendence, an almost universal feeling of grateful affection for France, was 
perfectly natural. Notwithstanding the state of the public mind, our dutief 
as neutrals, (as between Franco and Great Britain,) springing entirely from 
the Law of Nations end without any statute on our part, were performed (it 
may well be said, under the circumstances,) in a spirit of lofty devotion to 
law and duty. In 1793, President Washington instructed the proper 
officers to prosecute all persons who should violate tbe Law of Nations in 
respect to France and England.* Immediately after this the British min- 
ister expressed his belief that a vessel — the “ Little Sarah 11 — was fitting out 
as a French privateer. Proceedings were immediately taken for her seizure, 
and her armamept being found to be such as might be used for a privateer, 
she was prevented from sailing . Similar proceedings, on similar grounds , 
were taken against the “ Republican. 1 ’ She was seized and detained, and, 
with the persons engaged in fitting her out, was delivered over to the proper 
tribunals.! 

Numerous other cases of a similar kind occurred about that period. Mr. 
Canning, in a speech in Parliament in 1819, commended in the highest 
terms the conduct of our country at a time when universal popular senti- 
ment rendered it so difficult to observe the obligations of neutrality .J 

At the time of the war between Spain and her revolted colonies in South 
America, great as naturally was our sympathy with the latter, numerous 
vessels which were fitted out in New Orleans and its vicinity, with the sus- 
pected object of acting as privateers against Spain, were seized and detained , 
and the parties prosecuted and punished, as will be seen by reference to 
the history of that period, in that valuable work “ Niles 1 Register 19 

During the war between the German Confederation and Denmark (1848), 
a war steamer was purchased in New York by the former ; her sailing was 
objected to by the latter on account of that war ; she was detained for some 
time, and was nQt permitted to sail till a satisfactory bond was given that 
she should not be used against Denmark. This case is fully stated in the 
Congressional Documents of the 1st session of thirty-first Congress. 

In the Canadian rebellion of 1838, it is a matter of public history that 
preventive measures of the most efficient kind were adopted by our Gov- 
ernment to maintain, in spirit and practical effect, our relations of amity 
with Great Britain. A reference to particular instances would unnecessarily 
extend this paper; the official records of both countries abound in proofs 
on the subject That rebellion was regarded by Great Britain very much 
as this is by the United States. 

* American State Papers. Vol. 1, p. 140. 

f Works JirriasoN. Vol. 3, p. 886. \ 4 Canning’s Speeches, p. 162. 
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During the Crimean war in 1855, the “Maury,” a vessel belonging to a 
citizen of the United States, was loading in the port of New York ; on an 
affidavit of a very imperfect character , furnished by the British consul on 
his allegation of suspicion , that she was to be used as a Russian privateer, 
she was seized and detained , and her cargo carefully examined. She 
was released, the consul being fully satisfied of the groundlessness of hift 
suspicions, and he publicly apologised for his conduct. This vessel was be* 
ing fitted out by a merchant (Mr. Low,) of unquestioned standing and in- 
tegrity, and whose antecedents were without reproach, whereas, the Ala- 
bama was being prepared for sea by parties who had just before been guilty 
of gross falsehood and fraud on the British Government in dispatching the 
Oreto. 

In every one of the above instances this Government did precisely what 
was requested of the British Government by our minister in the case of the 
Alabama — namely, it applied the requisite preventive means ; in no case 
was the testimony more persuasive than that presented in the case of the 
Alabama. 

Great Britain furnishes her share of precedents. 

It is a weH known historical fact, that the aid furnished by the subjects 
of France (not by its Government) to the United States during the war of 
the Revolution, in the way of fitting out and dispatching vessels and the 
like, was the ground of a declaration of war by Great Britain against 
France. The cases are in all respects precisely parallel, in view of the light 
in which the colonies were regarded by Great Britain . That was aid fur- 
nished to 44 revolted colonies ” — this is aid furnished to w revolted States 
those “ colonies ” were weak and powerless on the ocean — these 44 States ” 
are equally bo ; that aid was vital to the 44 colonies ” — this is so to the 
44 rebel States.” It was the violation of her duties as a 44 neutral ” of which 
Great Britain complained (and justly) of France; it is the violation of her 
duties as a neutfal of which we now (and equally justly) complain of Great 
Britain. There is indeed a difference between the ends sought to be at-» 
tained in the two cases. The “colonies” were struggling to erect a beau- 
tiful temple of civil liberty — the 44 rebel States ” are striving to destroy that 
very temple. 

In 1828, Donna Maria was the reconized sovereign of Portugal. Don 
Miguel, her uncle, headed a rebellion against the •Government and caused 
himself to be declared king, and succeeded in getting possession of a con 
siderable part of the kingdom. Application was made to the British Gov- 
ernment to aid the queen — her uncle being a usurper, as was alleged. That 
Government refused to interfere, as it was a domestic quarrel in Portugal. 
Terceira, one of the Azores and part of the dominions of Portugal, was 
then in possession of the queen. Some Portuguese subjects came to Eng- 
land ; it was suspected that they came to fit out an expedition against Don 
Miguel. The Government, deeming that this would be a breach of neu- 
trality, forbade it, and the representative of the queen was notified that no 
such enterprise could be carried on in England. He stated that the vessels, 
which were fitting out, were going to Brazil. Four vessels, with several 
hundred unarmed men on board, sailed from the port of Plymouth. The 
Government suspected that the vessels were going to Terceira and seut a 
fleet to watch them and prevent a landing. The four vessels arrived oft 
Terceira ; they were tired at by the English commodore and stopped . Tins 
matter came up in Parliament, and the Government teas sustained on the 
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ground that the armament was fitted out in a British port ; that having * 
been equipped under the pretence of going to Brazil it was not stopped be- 
fore sailing ; and that the Government was therefore bound by the duty of 
neutrality to prevent by force an armament so equipped from disembarking 
even in the dominions of the Portuguese queen. This case is fully stated 4 
in the third volume, of Phillimore. 

Similar instances on the part of the United States and of Great Britain 
mipht be adduced, but the above are sufficient for the present purpose. 

VJIL It has already been shown, satisfactorily, I trust, that the British 
Government, prior to the sailing of the Alabama, had adequate information 
of her character and of the object to which she was destined — information 
on which any prudent man would have acjed in the ordinary affairs of life. 
But, even if the British Government had not such nor any notice, still, ac- 
cording to the well established rules of national law, that Government is 
liable to answer for the unlawful and anti neutral acts of her subjects and 
of all within her jurisdiction. 

From the very necessity of the case, every nation must be presumed to 
have the power to regulate and control the conduct of all within its terri- 
torial jurisdiction, and to prevent a violation of its obligations as a neutral 
and of any of its obligations as a member of the family of nations. With- 
out such rule there would be no safety in international intercourse. Accord- 
ingly the Law of Nations declares that a nation is responsible for acts of hos- 
tility on the part of its subjects towards another nation whose relations with 
the former are those of peace and amity ; and this, necessarily irrespective 
of the question, whether the nation of which the offending parties are sub- 
jects had or had not knowledge of the subjects’ acts at the time of their 
occurrence. All accredited writers on international law, English, American, 
and Continental, declare this rule, as will be seen by reference to Phillimore, 
Kent, Grotius, Puffendorf, Wheaton, and Vattel, in their chapters on 
the duties of neutrals. It follows that, if in truth the fittiii^ out of the Ala- 
bama and her departure from an English port were a violation of British 
neutrality, that Government is liable for the consequences of the unneutral 
act, whether done with or without her knowledge. 

IX. If that Government had not notice and knowledge of the facts prior 
to the departure of the Alabama from the English port on her hostile mis- 
sion, and if that ignorance was then an excuse, a brief period only elapsed 
before Great Britain and all the world had conclusive evidence of her cha- 
racter, of the intention in fitting her out, of the object to which she was 
destined, and of the cruel and barbarous manner in which that object was 
being carried out. In a very short space of time after her departure from 
Liverpool, the capture and contemporaneous burning and destruction by her 
of numerous American vessels and their cargoes was a fact of world- wide 
notoriety. The horrors of those scenes of vandalism need not be described. 

In the investigation of so grave a matter as the present, no appeal should 
be made to imagination or to passion. 

Assuming, then, even the absence of all knowledge on the part of the 
British Government, and of all notice prior to the departure ot the vessel 
from an English port, and assuming — what is not denied — her notorious 
acts so soon afterwards, it was the clear duty of Great Britain to dispatch 
a vessel or vessels of war to seize the Alabama and arrest her career. The 
possession of adequate means for that purpose by that Government will not 
be disputed, and the abundant opportunity to render those means available 
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is equally undeniable. In a very few days that Government could have 
terminated the inhuman work of that vessel, and saved millions of the prop- 
erty of citizens of the United States fiom the torch. 

That her opportunities were manifold, even in her own ports, will not be 
disputed, for to those very ports this privateer resorted, and, instead of being 
seized and detained, was received with favor and aided in many ways. The 
very fact just mentioned of her friendly reception in the colonial ports of 
Great Britain, after her repeated and universally known acts of destruction 
of the property of our citizens, was in itself a flagrant violation of British 
neutrality. Her resort to and reception in those ports were in every legal 
anti practical sen^e identical with a resort to and similar reception at the 
port of Plymouth or of Liverpool ; and, under the circumstances mentioned, 
it would require hut a superficial acquaintance with national law to deter- 
mine that such a reception would be a grossly anti-neutral act. 

But to return to the question of the course which Great Britain was 
bound by the Law of Nations to have adopted, after full knowledge of the 
course pursued by the Alabama, immediately subsequently to her departure 
for Liverpool. 

t The law on this subject was fully discussed, and the duty of Great 
Britain clearly shown, in the argument in Parliament (as reported in the 
British Annual Register for 1829,) in the Portuguese (Terceira) case above 
mentioned. It was then deliberately held to be the duty of that Govern- 
in' nt, under the law of nations to t*ke the steps it then took. Such was 
then, as it was in the present case, the manifest duty of Great Britain; as a 
member of the family of nations. The two cases differ in no essential par- 
ticular. Such indeed must from the necessity and nature of the case be 
the lule of the Law of Nations, for otherwise the duty of the neutral might 
be wholly unperformed. Her duty in this case, was to prevent the depart- 
uie of the vessel from her ports. She omitted to perform that duty, and 
thus flagrantly violated neutrality. It was then, on every principle of jus- 
tice, of reason and common sense as well as of national law, her duty to 
make all amends in her power for that violation. The effective and easy 
modi- of performing that duty and of exerci-ing a real and an honest neu- 
trality, was “fresh pursuit” and capture of the offender. The “ Foreign 
Enlistment Act,” indeed, did not apply to this aspect of the case ; but her 
duties and responsibilities arise from the “higher law.” So she insisted, 
and i-o we admitted, in the well known case of McLeod, during the Cana- 
dian rebellion. The difficulty arose in that case from the complex character 
of our Government — the conflicting jurisdictional claims of a “State” and 
of the “ United States,” and the inability, under our constitution, of the 
“United States” judicial tribunals to interfere in limine and provisionally 
with those of a “ State.” This condition of things led to a long and exciting 
correspondence between the two Governments; but in the course of it, it 
was on both sides conceded, that inasmuch as the “ United States” — not a 
single “State” — was alone known among nations, on them rested all the 
responsibility of conducting foreign affairs, and that their want of power, 
arising from the cause just stated, in no manuer justified or excused an act 
done iu or by a “ State ” or its citizens in violation of the Law of Nations ; 
that any nation recognized by others as a nation must be held to possess 
power requisite to punish infringements on the rights of other nations. The 
whole history of this case will be found in the 5th volume of Hill’s Re- 
pot ts of Cases in the Supreme Court of New York, and also in the 2d, 
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5lh, 6th, and 7th volumes of Mr. Webster’s Works. It is scarcely neces- 
sary to accumulate authorities in support of this proposition. The common 
reason of mankind declares, as do all writers on the subject, that such is and 
must be the rule of international law. This brief repetition of this princi- 
ple, which I have already once stated, may be excused on the ground of 
the extraordinary position taken, as above mentioned, by Earl Russel and 
Solicitor-General Layard. 

X. We must be careful not to confound the present case with that of 
the subjects or citizens of a neutral state holding ordinary commercial 
intercourse with one of the belligerents and dealing commercially with 
that belligerent. It is on all hands admitted, that the subject of a neu- 
tral may have transactions, on their face and in intent commercial , with 
a belligerent; he may buy and sell without a national violation of neu- 
trality, but at the risk of the capture and consequent loss*of his property, 
as many British subjects have learned at the expense of their financial ruin ; 
but never, in the history of Great Britain or of the United States, or of 
any other civilized people for the last one hundred years, has it been 
doubted that the fitting out- and dispatch, from the ports of a neutral 
nation, of vessels of war intended to commit acts of hostility on one of 
the belligerents, was a palpable violation of the duty of the neutral and 
a clear infraction of the Law of Nations. The doctrine above stated is 
fully sustainecl by the judgmeut of the Supreme Court of the United 
States, in the case of The United States v. Quincy, 6 Peters’ Reports, 445, 
and in the case of the Gran Para, 7 Wheaton Reports, 471. The deci- 
sions of that court on questions of national law, especially in the time of 
Marshall, are of high authority every where. Indeed, these cases only 
re-aftirm the law as stated by all writers on the subject. It could, of 
course, make no difference in principle whether the vessel was dispatched, 
after being partly or wholly fitted out, from a port of a neutral, or whether 
it was dispatched from one port arid fitted out in whole or in part in 
another port of the same neutral. The latter has been the actual fact in 
reference to some, if not all, the rebel privateers sent from England. Nor 
would the rule be different if the vessel intended for hostile purposes was 
dispatched from the neutral port and then fitted out partly or wholly 
even in the port of another nation. Most emphatically would the rule 
apply in the present case, where the party aided was utterly weak and 
helpless as a naval power, and could have committed no act of hostility 
whatever on the ocean, except through the aid thus furnished by the 
neutral. 

The case of the Alexandria was tried a few weeks since in an English 
court. The judge who presided on the trial instructed the jury “ that a 
neutral had a right to supply ships to one of the belligerents,” and after 
that instruction, added, by way of salvo , u that if the jury thought the 
object was to furnish, fit out, equip, and arm the vessel at Liverpool, that 
was a different matter;' but if they thought the object was to build a ship 
in obedience to an order in compliance with a contract, leaving those who 
bought it to use it as they saw fit , it was not, in his judgment, a breach 
of the Foreign Enlistment Act, or of international law.” In other words, 
if the jury were satisfied that it was built for a rebel owner and with the 
intent to use it as a rebel privateer, it was no violation of any law — that 
is, it was not such a violation if he (the rebel or his agent) had made a 
contract for the building and it was built pursuant to his order ; that then 
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it could l>e lawfully delivered to him, though the whole world knew that 
“ the use he saw fit to put it to ” was that of a privateer to depredate on 
the commerce of a friendly nation. It is no wonder that under such an 
instruction, a Liverpool jury found “ in favor of the ship and her builders.” 

That case, on the evidence, presented a clear violation of the Law of 
Nations, as shown by the authorities and precedents above mentioned, 
and it is referred to chiefly for the purpose of stating another rule of the 
Law of Nations, namely, that it is no protection or justification to any na- 
tion, when its violation of neutral duties is complained of, that its own 
tribunals have decided in its favor. No proposition can be clearer than 
that the Law of Nations is superior to and overrides all municipal law, 
whether in the form of statutes or of the judgments of courts. 

XI. Many more references to elementary writers and to adjudged cases 
on the Law of Nations might be made; but sufficient authority, it is be- 
lieved, has already been adduced and its applicability sufficiently shown, 
to satisfy intelligent and impartial minds that Great Britain, in the case 
of the Alabama, has violated her obligations of neutrality to the United 
States. This point being established, it will not be disputed that the Law 
of Nations imposes on her the consequent duty of reparation. That repa- 
ration can be made only by the payment of the pecuniary losses sustained 
by our citizens in consequence of that violation of neutrality. 

It is the duty of the Government of the United States to its injured 
citizens to present to the Government of Great Britain their claims duly 
authenticated. Much, if not most, of the evidence to establish the cir- 
cumstances under which the Alabama was dispatched from England (and 
thus to show in that act the alleged violation of neutrality,) has already 
been presented to the British Government. The subsequent conduct of 
that vessel on the ocean is a matter. known to all ; her frequent visits to 
British ports and the succor she has there received are facts equally well 
known ; the entire omission of that Government to prevent her original 
departure, or to arrest her at her colonial ports, or to pursue her at all, 
is admitted. If to all this is added satisfactory evidence, in each individ- 
ual instance, of the loss sustained, the case is fully prepared for presenta- 
tion to the British Government and for a contemporaneous application for 
indemnity. The people of England will then have the opportunity of 
demonstrating to the world that they are, as they have with honorable 
pride always claimed to be, a law-loving and a law-abiding people ; they 
will be able practically to illustrate the great precept of that Christian 
faith, which they and we profess: “ As ye would that men should do unto 
you, do ye also to them likewise.” 

It is not to be presumed that, on a proper and respectful presentation 
of the case, that Government will falter in the performance of its duty. 
Should such unfortunately be the result, and should indemnity be refused, 
an amicable (and not an unusual) mode of adjusting the controversy 
would be its submission to the arbitrament of an impartial and mutually 
friendly nation. The United States may decline making such a proposal 
on the ground (often taken in private life), that the case is too clear for 
submission. If made, Great Britain may decline it. In that event, and 
in the event of continued refusal to make compensation, the Law of Na- 
tions points out very clearly the remedy, which our Government would 
have the right to adopt, namely, the issuing of letters of marque and re- 
prisal, or a declaration of war. The question of the actual adoption of 
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any remedy would be considered by our Government with all the delibe- 
ration and conscientiousness which its magnitude requires. 

XII. It cannot be doubted that the acts of the British Government and 
of many British subjects, since the inauguration of the rebellion, have 
been universally regarded here as, to say the least, exceedingly unfriendly. 
It w&s very naturally supposed that the ties of a common origin, a com- 
mon language, and a common religion bound England and the United 
States together in the bonds of an indissoluble friendship, and when our 
nationality was attacked and our Republic sought to be dismembered and 
overthrown, as it was by this rebellion, it was a pervading belief in this 
country that we should have at least the sympathy and kind feeling of 
England. Her “ material ” aid we never required, and it will never be 
solicited. But greatly have we been disappointed that we have not had 
that sympathy and kindness. On the contrary, no man whether friend 
or foe of the States in rebellion can for a moment doubt that without the 
countenance given to those States by the Government of Great Britain, 
and the aid furnished to them by her subjects, the rebellion would long 
•since have tottered to its fall — a shocking waste of valuable life and an 
enormous expenditure of material means would have been prevented. 
Indeed, Great Britain’s recognition of those States as “ belligerents,” and 
her concomitant proclamation of neutrality, to say nothing of any subse- 
quent acts of that Government or her people, may with exact truth be 
said to have been an indispensable ingredient in the vitality of those 
States, without which they would have had an inglorious existence of but 
a few brief months, and then have sunk forever into a dishonored grave. 

Whatever may be thought of the merits or demerits of slavery, it can- 
not be denied that this country has been greatly astonished at the incon- 
sistency and insincerity of the British Government and many of the peo- 
ple of England,* in giving their sympathy, countenance, and (as shown 


* The nobility of England, as a class, have decidedly sympathised with and favored 
the rebellion. It may be well for those gentlemen to consider whether there is any 
truth in the sentiment expressed in a late number of the London Review , that an y 
one who knew what lies beneath the surface of European society must be aware that 
the spirit of republican liberty is a snake that has been scotched — not killed. In- 
deed, no man can doubt that the 44 leaven ” of the American and the French Revolu- 
tions is continually and powerfully, though silently, 41 working.” It would be well 
for them also to consider how long, in the present day of intelligent and independent 
thought, a system wholly artificial and unnatural, by the fundamental rules of which 
the mere accident of birth, irrespective wholly of mental or of moral merit, places 
forever the few in an exalted social and (so far as an important legislative power is 
concerned) political position, and equally places forever the many in a position of in- 
feriority and comparative degradation — they may well, I say, consider bow long such 
a system is likely to endure. Especially should they so consider, when a large and 
influential part of the 44 Home ” Empire of Great Britain is ready for revolt at any 
moment, and when multitudes of the people, even of England herself, are restive un- 
der the oppressive burden of taxation and those iron rules of social and political ex- 
clusiveness. The voice of friendship might well warn those gentlemen to beware 
how they lend their aid and countenance and sympathy to an unspeakably wicked 
attempt to destroy the only Government on earth (with one or two trifling exceptions,) 
where the 44 people ” are in form and iu fact sovereign — a Government which has had 
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above) their efficient aid to a combination of persons associated for the 
purpose of establishing a government whose “corner-stone” is “slavery” 
as they uniformly declare, and as was distinctly stated on a grave public 
occasion by their favorite chief, Alexander H. Stephens. 

When it is remembered that, ever since the final triumph of Wilber- 
torce in 1833,* that Government and the people of England, individu- 
ally and collectively, have been in every possible manner the advocates of 
“ slavery abolition ,” and have in fact effected that abolition in nearly the 
whole world, excepting in the American States now in revolt against their 
country and their Government, it is not unnatural that this astonishment 
(if no stronger feeling) should universally prevail. We entertain it in 
common with all Continental Europe, f and (happily it can be said,) with 
thousands of England’s worthiest subjects. I speak not now of slavery 
or anti-slavery — that matter is wholly foreign to this discussion — but 
merely of the surprising and melancholy exhibition England has made in 
this regard to the world. The whole American people have been accus- 
tomed to look on the Queen of England with a feeling bordering on af- 
fection ; they fully believe in her humane and Christian character, and, so 
believing, they doubt not that she will hereafter regret in earnest bitter - 


and still has the enthusiastic admiration of multitudes of poets, orators, statesmen, 
and heroes in every country iu the civilized world, and which has at this moment 
millions of friends, nay, “lovers,” in England, Scotland, Ireland, and on the Continent 
The American people Are not propagandists— they desire not that any other people 
should adopt their form of Government — but they themselves adhere to it with a* 
death like tenacity. In the event of a war with Eogland, arising from or necessita- 
ted by an inimical and unjust interference on her part in any manner in our domestic 
affairs, the whole people of the United States would rush as one man, and with an 
universal, intense, and, it may with truth be *aid, a furious enthusiasm to defend the 
hallowed flag of their country against roaKiON insult or attack. No “ conscription 
laws would then be necessary— every citizen would be of his own accord a soldier . 
In that event, though great would be the calamity to us, we believe, nay, we know, 
that our Republic would come out of the contest (as it will out of this rebellion,) 
M purified as it were by fire,” and fixed “ on foundations that cannot be shaken.” 
Whereas, it would not be the strangest of historical events that such a contest, in 
connection with her domestic condition, should result in anything but an addition of 
strength and power to the British monarchy. 

* Thirty years ago, Wilbcrforoe said, M Thank God that I should have lived to 
witoess a day in which England is willing to give twenty millions sterling for the 
abolition of slavery ” Such was then and such has ever since been (until this rebel- 
lion) the professed sentiment of England and her people. # 

f In view of all this, the distinguished Frenchman Earn.* ds Giraedin has re- 
cently said, with equal wit and truth, that u England is a mistake.” 

Another equally eminent Frenchman, Ds Gasparin, in his M Uprising of a Great 
People,” and his " America before Europe,” has administered to England some of the 
moat telling rebukes to be found in any language. The Government of that country 
coaid not make a more beneficent expenditure of money than to gratuitously circu- 
late tens of thousands of copies of these works among her people. 
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ness that she yielded to the counsels of her ministers in the issuing the 
proclamation of 44 recognition ” and of “ neutrality,” whose direct and 
undoubted effect has been to prolong this revolting civil war and to add 
ten, nay, an hundred, fold to its horrors. 

But these matters do not affect the question under consideration, and 
they are alluded to only for the purpose of showing that we have much 
cause of complaint, which, though not a violation of the Law of Nations 
and not entitling us to reclamation, would naturally render us more tena- 
cious in requiring of Great Britain the performance of her neutral duties, 
and, in the event of their violation, in asking the indemnity provided by 
that Law. * ' 

It is perhaps needless to add that the principles and reasonings appli- 
cable to the case of the Alabama apply alike to all the cases of rebel 
privateers fitted out at and dispatched from any British port, or dispatch - 
ed from one British port and fitted out partially or wholly at another or 
elsewhere.* 

I have endeavored to discuss this question simply on its legal merits, 
and without appedfc to passion or prejudice. My object' was merely to 
demonstrate that the law of nations entitles us to indemnity. The ear- 
nest hope is cherished by every American citizen that a satisfactory ad- 
justment of our claims on this occasion will be made; that thereby much 
of the acerbity of feeling now existing would disappear, and that the 
peace of these two nations would, not only in form but in reality, be con- 
tinued and perpetuated. 

New York, October 16, 1863. 


* I subjoin, by way of appendix to this paper, a list of our vessels captured by rebel 
privateers, prepared by Capt. J.H. Upton, Secretary of the “ American Shipmasters’ 
Association,” for which he deserves the thanks of his countrymen. The sight of such 
a list must cause a thrill of horror in every American heart, indeed, in every heart, 
not lost to all sentiments of honor, humanity, and civilization. I say this, because of 
the enormity, in a moral and practical point of view, of the acts of these privateers ; 
they are in every practical sense worse than piratical. To say nothing of the infa- 
mous means 60 often adopted to lure their victims to destruction, they war solely op 
individuals, without even a pretence that their acts in any degree injur* the “ United 
States ” as a people, or benefit the Rebel Confederacy ” as such ; and, what is more, 
the privateersmen themselves individually are in no manner benefited, for the vessels 
and cargoes taken are, contemporaneously with their capture , consigned to the fames . 
Thus they have not even the apology of professed “ pirates.” Their work, conse- 
quently, is a,work of purely wanton destruction, unmitigated in its barbarism, and 
must of necessity shock every one whose moral sense has not ceased to be a living 
jjower. 
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Vessels. Master. Where from. Where to. Date. Captured by. Tons. 

Santee, ship Parker Akyab. Falmouth . . .Conrad, (bonded) 898 

Sea Bride, bark .’ 447 

Transit, schr. .A. Knowles .... .New London. .July 15, 1861 .Steamer Winslow 196 

T. B. Wales, ship Lincoln Calcutta Boston ......•• .1868 .Steamer Alabama, lat. 28*80, Ion. 68 699 
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TEXTILE FABRICS: 

F^jAX, hemp, wool, silk, and cotton. 

The cultivation and manufacture of the four great materials, Flax* 
Wool, Silk, and Cotton have ever been the chief means of industrial em- 
ployment, and their products the principal articles of traffic among nations. 
It is only very recently, however, that the manufacture of the three last 
mentioned have made much progress in Western Europe. In the present 
century, the supply of these three materials has been greatly increased 
and the qualities have been greatly improved, while machinery has been 
largely employed in their manufacture. Linen, on the other hand, has 
been of very remote and general use, yet has comparatively defied the 
powers of machinery and the attempts made to improve its manufacture. 
It has therefore been and continues to be more dependent upon the 
slow and costly process of hand labor than the other three articles. It is, 
however, one of the most general productions of the European peasant, 
and is afforded at comparatively low cost.. Belgium and Holland have 
been the most remarkable for linen industry; the culture and manufac- 
ture of flax were well developed among the Belgi when the Roman power 
first dominated the Rhine country. At that remote period the blouse was 
already the national costume, and Italy derived a new commerce in the 
importation of the linen fabrics of Flanders. The pre-eminence in this 
trade then possessed by the Low Countries was held for many centuries. 
As to its origin, many writers trace it back three centuries before Christ. 
It is certain that in the 13th century Belgium had a monopoly of the 
linen manufacture in Europe. Nivelles was then thejaeatof the manufac- 
ture, which, however, soon spread to Brabant, Hainau, and Journai. In 
the latter part of the 15th century, Albert and Isabel, on visiting Cour- 
trai, were presented with damask cloths of great delicacy, and in the 16th 
century the growing India trade had introduced cottons, and silks had 
grown into more general use. The cultivation of eocoqns in Italy had 
begun at this time to be quite extensive, and when Henry IV. of France ‘ 
displayed the first pair of silk stockings, which were imported, an impulse 
was given to the manufacture which laid the foundation of the prosperity 
of Rouen, Lyons, etc. The linen manufacture also spread through Ger- 
many, England, and Spain. These circumstances caused a decline in the 
Belgium trade, and a government commission was ordered to investigate the 
matter. As a result of this commission the exportation of flax was pro- 
hibited and also the importation of cottons. These enactments did not 
help the matter much. The general growth of wealth and population, 
however, kept up a certain demand for Belgium linen, notwithstanding 
the growth of manufacture elsewhere. In the begiuning of the 18th 
century there were sold annually in the Flemish markets 100,000 pieces 
of linen of 80 yards each, and this did not comprise the large quantity 
made in the cottages of the peasantry for their household use. The steady 
progress of the trade during the 18th century will be gathered from the 
statistics contained in public documents of the quantities sold in the mar- 
ket of Ghent alone. In 1735, there were 65,849 pieces ; in 1775, 79,040 ; 
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in 1760, 83,305; and in 1764, 86,315. The other chief markets were 
Courtrai, Audenarde, Alost, Renaix, Lokeren, and Bruges. 

When Belgium .fell under the rule of France, in the year IX. of the 
French republic, Flanders alone was estimated to produce 282,793 pieces 
of linen — say 22,623,440 yards, valued at $3,675,282. The manufacture 
continued to extend in Belgium up to 1838, at which period the compe- 
tition of Great Britain and Ireland in the European and foreign markets 
checked its progress. In 1840, the entire quantity manufactured in Bel- 
gium was estimated at 400,000 pieces, or 32,000,000 yards, valued at 
$ 12 , 000 , 000 . 

The manufacture of flax had, at this time, progressed in England greatly, 
and the growth of flax in Ireland, under the auspices of the Royal Soci- 
ety, increased in ten years ’ending 1851, 100,000 acres, and has been an- 
nually as follows : 


1863 acres 214,092 

1862 150,070 

1861 147,957 

1860 128,595 

1859 136,282 


1858 acres 91,641 

1857 07,721 

1856 106,311 

1855 . 97,075 

1854 151,403 


The increase of sowing in 1863 is nearly 45 per cent as compared with 
1862; and, as compared with any of the years 1855, 1856, 1857, and 
1858, the increase is more than 100 per cent. The quality of the flax 
and its price are all that could be desired. Of the whole number of 
acres in 1863, 207,345 were in Ulster. The import of flax into Great 
Britain in forty years to 1860, increased 115,000,000 lbs. In France the 
trade had alsobecome well developed. In all this time, however, linen 
had to contend against not only the growth of the other materials, but 
their adaptedness to the same purposes. 

The use of wool throughout Europe, particularly in France and Great 
Britain, had been confined to coarse textures, as well from the nature of 
the wool itself as from the want of proper machinery for its mantffacture. 
The Sp’anish breed of sheep alone furnished the proper material for cloths, 
and it was not until the First Consul, at the close of the 18th century, 
caused the transfer of some 7,000 Spanish rams to France that the breed 
began to improve. When Spain was occupied, the great conqueror, ever 
mindful of material interests, caused a great importation of merinos into 
France, from which the greatest results were derived ; for when France, 
in 1815, was overrun by the allies, the fine rams were carried off to Ger- 
many. Fine wools have since been of more general growth, and have 
greatly aided in the spinning of fine woolen yarns. In England the im- 
proved breed of sheep produced *the long, brilliant combing wools for 
which that country is famous. The export of these wools was prohibited 
until 1828, and since that time, by the aid of machinery, wools have 
grown to rival cotton and liuen in the fineness and brightness of the fabrics 
that may be wrought from them. 

The manufacture of silk, at the same time, has spread wonderfully in 
France and England, and the silk industry of Italy has become one of the 
most important for the supply of the raw material, which has not onlv 
contributed the costly fabrics worn by the wealthy, but in its mixture with 
the other materials has diversified and extended the use of all. 

All these articles, however, (silk, flax, and wool,) have found in cotton 
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their most powerful competitor; for, since 1800, cotton has been so de- 
veloped as to form two-thirds of the whole material used for modern 
clothing. The immense and rapid increase in the culture of cotton, and 
its successful application to purposes of wearing apparel, come so obtru- 
sively upon the public, that all are aware of the progress so made ; but 
it is not generally borne in mind that the aggregates of the four other 
prime raw materials, including hemp, increase nearly as fast in supply as 
does cotton, and that the price of each is materially influenced by the 
supply of each of the others. During the first half of the present cen- 
tury, England has been the work-shop of the world, and although in other 
countries the development of manufactures has, in the last forty years, 
very rapidly increased, the production in England has maintained its su- 
premacy. Hence, if we take a total of the quantities of each of the five 
great raw materials imported into England, for the use of her manufacto- 
ries, we shall have results as follow : 


IMPORTS OF RAW MATERIAL INTO ENGLAND. 



Cotton, lbs. 

Wool, lbs. 

Silk, lbs. 

Flax, cwt. 

Hemp, cwt. 

1790 ...... 

80,574,874 

8,245,852 

1,263,445 

257,222 

692,306 

1810 

126,018,487 

10,986,221 

1,796,106 

511,970 

956,890 

1830 

255,426,476 

32,818,059 

4,818,181 

944,096 

606,771 

1840 

437,099,631 

62,862,020 

4,756,121 

1,388,217 

612,515 

1844 

658,015,248 

69,493,855 

6,207,678 

1,695,839 

911,747 

1850 

666,223,760 

72,674,483 

y 4,942,41 7 

1,821,576 

1,048,635 

1861 

760,762,250 

83,068,679 

4.608,836 

1,194,184 

1,298,410 

1860 

1,225,989,072 

148,896,597 

9,178,610 

1,461,010 

1,609,176 


It will be observed that England was a large wool-producing country, 
and gradually her trade so increased as to use up all her own produce, 
and require annually increasing supplies ; but her trade did not increase 
rapidly until in 1827, when the prohibition of the export of wool was 
removed. The supplies since then have been large. In 1825 the silk 
trade was thrown open, and the quantity of raw silk required by the man- 
ufacturers tripled in twenty years. 

If now we regard England as the great work- shop of the world, and 
make a table of the imports of the five great materials, we shall have an 
indication of the relative supply of each of the five materials to th4 whole : 


IMPORTS OF RAW MATERIALS FOR TEXTILE FABRICS INTO GREAT BRITAIN. 


1885 

1640 

1845 

1850 

1855 

1856 
1657 

1858 

1859 

1860 
1661 
1862 


Price Up- 

Total fonr land in Liv 

Hemp. lbs. Flax, lbs. Silk, lbs. Wool, lbs. articles, lbs. Cotton, lbs. erp’ol. 

1 2,352,200 81,016,100 4,027,649 41,718,514 160,014,463 326,407,692 10$d 

82,971,700 139,801,600 3,860,9S0 50,002,97G 276,137,256 531,197,817 tt 

103,416,400 159,562,300 4,866,528 76,813, 855 844,258,785 721,979,953 4* 

119,462,100 204,928,900 5,411,984* 74,326,778 404,137,912 714, 502, GOO 4* 

186,270,912 145.511,437 7,540,6 >9 99,300,446 388,631,454 691,751,963 5J 

142,613,525 189,792,112 8,236,685 116,211,392 450,863,714 1,023,886,304 6 

169,004,562 209,953,125 12,718,667 129,749,898 521,426,452 909,318,896 7* 

184,816,000 144,439,332 6,635,845 127,210,973 462,608,150 1,076,519,600 7± 

241,917,700 160.388,144 12,578,849 133,284,634 548,169, 387 1,225,9S9,072 C i 

140,910,600 128,176,000 10,811,204 148,396,597 428,293,301 1,080,670,900 7* 

150,802,800 116,096,600 ^1,671,21)8 164,200,637 442,371,445 982,008,670 18± 

170,720,70(f 157,354,500 13,095,268 192,058,241 538,228,709 526,813,700 25| 


Thus, each of all the great raw materials has increased in the quantity 
consumed; and the weight of the four first, wrought up in England, has 
doubled in quantity in the fifteen years up to 1850, or increased in the 
same ratio as cotton. The influence of gold discovery was now apparent 
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upon the supplies of the articles named, and in 1857, the year of the 
panic, the imports of flax and silk were very large, carrying the aggre- 
gate of the four materials to nearly 60 per cent of cotton. Since that 
year there seems to have been no material increase in their receipts in 
the United States. From 1840 to 1850 the cotton culture did not mate- 
rially increase, that is, in ten years it only increased 3 per cent per an- 
num. The culture of linen, and its employment throughout Europe, has 
been very large, quite as large, in proportion, as in England. Taking 
Europe and England together, therefore, it may well be questioned whether 
the actual weight of the four minor raw materials had not increased faster 
than that of cotton up to 1850. The events of the last quarter of a cen- 
tury have tended to promote supply, more particularly in the last fifteen 
years, in which time the Chinese trade has become more regular in the 
supply of silk for European use, and Australia has become the great wool 
country, while the United States cotton power has been immensely de- 
veloped. In the same period, also, thejndustry of Russia, has received a 
more intelligent development, causing a greater supply of hemp and flax 
at cheaper rates. All these sources enhanced the supply of raw material 
for textile fabrics fifty per cent in ten years to 1850, and perhaps some- 
what faster than the demand for the goods produced would take them up. 
The influence of one material upon the other has been continually made 
more effective by the ingenious combinations of the cheapest among them 
into the new fabrics. Thus, fabrics of silk and wool, wool and cotton, 
silk and cotton, silk, cotton and wool, have all assumed different textures,-* 
and different proportions of each material, according to the relative cheap- 
ness of each. Consequently, the price of any one has always been checked 
by that of the others, and the value of all has been influenced by collat- 
eral circumstances. 

The above table gives in pounds’ height the quantities of raw material 
imported into Great Britain from all countries in each year. It does not 
include the wool used of home growth, or the*increasing supply of Irish 
flax, but it indicates the demand that England has annually made upon 
the countries that produce raw materials for the means of supplying the 
large demands made upon her factories for goods. The stimulus every- 
where given to the production of exchangeable values, and the diminished 
cost of transportation, as well as the more liberal policy of governments, 
have left to the producer a larger share of the products of his own indus- 
try, and this has shown itself in a demand for clothing. It is to be ob- 
served in the table that up to 1850 the proportion of the four other arti- 
cles increased faster than cotton. Those articles, worked more and 
more into fabrios, that before had been exclusively of cotton, the re- 
sult was cheaper fabrics that gradually glutted the markets, and the price 
of cotton fell from 10J cents in 1835, almost year by year, to cents in 
1848, the extreme low price being the effect of the famine. In that 
period of time, however, the purchases of cotton had doubled in England, 
and of the other four articles they had tripled. These are the receipts 
of raw materials into the work-shops England Tonly. Those of the 
continent have received similarly increased quantities. Since 1850 — that 
is to say, since the discovery of gold — a chauge has, as we before stated, 
taken place. The supply of raw materials has increase in magnitude, 
but the demand for clothing has apparently increased in a greater degree, 
since an aggregate quantity of raw materials in 1857, 50 per cent greater 
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than the large supply of 1850, sold at a rise of 75 per cent in price, or 
at a rale of 7£d. per pound for cotton, against 4^d. 

Such was the progress of events up to 1861, when political events in 
the United States cut off the supply of American cotton, and reduced by 
one entire third the quantity of materials required by England alone for 
clothing. It may be observed that the progress of v spinning had been 
very rapid, and probably far exceeded the regular demand for goods, 
causing most markets to be glutted. When, therefore, the cotton growth 
of the United States was witheld from the markets, and diminished con- 
sumption was forced upon all manufactures alike, the direct tendency 
was to appreciate the value of all goods, as well linen, woolen, and silk, 
in all markets. All those who held stocks of goods were benefitted — 
the operatives alone suffering for want of work. The effect of this rise 
in prices was, also, to reduce the rate of consumption, causing the existing 
stocks lo last longer than they otherwise would have done. That process 
has a limit, however, since the quantity of cotton used by all nations be- 
ing reduced, they have been compelled to use more of other materials, 
and as a consequence have been able to spare less of those materials for 
the general markets. Hence the aggregate importation of the four arti- 
cles have not much increased since cotton has been withheld. The ex- 
port of cotton from the United States has been as follows: 


Poanda. Value. Per lb. 

1857 1,048,282,475 $131,575,859 12£ 

1858 1,118,624,012 131,386,661 Ilf 

1859 1,386,468,556 161,434,923 12f 

1860 1,767,686,338 191,806,555 10J- 

1861 307,516,099 34,050,483 ll£ 

1862 5,064,564 1,180,113 23 

1863 850,280 660,224 80 


Had the United States supplied in 1861 and 1862 the same quan- 
tity that they supplied in 1859 and 1860, Europe would have had 
3,154,154,894 pounds more material — equal to 15.000,009,000 yards of 
cloth. Inasmuch as none was derived from the United States, England 
exported as follows : 

August, 1860, to December, 1861, 17 months. . . .yards 4,239,903,766 


January, 1862, to July, 1863, 17 months 2,227,170,173 

Decrease 2,01 2,733,593 

Decrease of manufacture in Europe 3,101,000,000 

“ “ 44 44 United States 2,750,000,000 

Reduced supply of cotton cloth 7,863,733,593 


This immense reduction in the supply of clothing is, to some extent, 
counteracted by economy in consumption, but also in the larger use of 
articles from other materials. - The effect of the reduced supply upon 
prices has been to double the prices of cotton goods in England, and pro- 
portionately to raise the value of other commodities, and, consequently, 
by a well known law of trade, to diminish the use of all. 

The production of goods in the Northern States, according to the cen- 
sus, was, in 1860, as follows : 
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Pounds used Yards. Value. 

Cotton 336,327,120 1,285,408,480 $107,873,646 

Wool 64,565,010 35,000,000 67,208,001 

Total 400,892,130 1,320,408,480 $175,081,047 


Thus, of the raw material, 80 per cent was cotton, which was used alone 
and in mixtures with wool in New England in the proportion of one-sev- 
enth and in the Middle States of 40 per cent. There were also imported 

80.000. 000. yards of linen, and, when the supply of cotton ceased, many 
of the manufacturers had large stocks and all had considerable supplies of 
cotton goods, the manufacture of which has now comparatively ceased 
for two years. The withdrawal of so large a quantity of goods from the 
markets was necessarily a cause of a great rise in prices, which, in New 
York, reached nearly four times the usual price. Theorise was doubtless 
caused not altogether by the short supply of cotton, but in some degree, 
also, by the state of the currency. Exactly where the one cause ceased 
to act and the other commenced it is difficult to say. The combined ef- 
fect was greatly to retard consumption, or to make the same stock of 
goods last for a much longer period. The stocks of goods gradually di- 
clined, but importations have not been much enhanced, for the reason 
that all nations have suffered similar difficulties. Each nation being de- 
prived of its usual supply of cotton, has been thrown back upon its other 
materials, and the surplus tohremtairels that could be afforded for the 
general jnarkets has been small. 

It is no doubt the case that the cotton countries have exerted them- 
selves to spare as much cotton as possible at the ruling high prices. The 
receipts into England have been as follows : 

* United States. Brazil. Egypt. East Indies. Other places. Total. 

1860.. 1,008,882,220 17,864,700 44,148,700 206,0*18,900 22,144,080 1,897,109,600 

1861.. 823,169,000 17,682,101 41,084,600 870,662,700 10,021,160 1,262,608,670 

1862.. 18,684,600 28,448,290 69,276,900 394,407,410 86,602,760 626,813,700 

1863.. 6 . moa. 891,460 9,951,100 52,881,700 108,283,950 27,097,426 138,606,626 

The high prices of cotton has drawn larger quantities from the other 
cotton growing countries, but not in so great a degree as might have been 
expected. Those countries are, however, deriving large profits from the 
trade. Brazil receive last year over $7,000,000 for cotton, when in ordi- 
nary years’ she gets but $1,500,000. Egypt sold cotton for $15,000,000, 
and tne East Indies drew from England $95,000,000 for cotton, instead of 
$12,009,000 for ordinary sales. Those countries which profit so largely 
by the present condition of things are not anxious for its discontinuance. 
They cannot, however, furnish the requisite material for the goods wanted. 

The cotton required by the trade of the world is of three divisions — 
the long staple, the medium staple, and the short staple. The long staple 
is that long fiber used for making warp, and is indispensable to make A 
thread finer than No. 50. The best of this description is grown only on 
the coast of Georgia and South Carolina. An inferior quality is also 
grown, in small quantities, in Australia, and another species is that grown 
in Egypt. That of Brazil is long staple, but harsh and coarse. The quan- 
tities of long staple cotton required are not large. 

The medium staple is that used for low numbers of warp, and for the 
weft. The difference between warp and weft is, that the former requires 
strength and length of fibre ; the latter, softness and fulness. Ajpiece of 
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cloth contains five times as much weft as warp, and the quantity required 
is in that proportion. This description of cotton is obtained in the South- 
ern States only. 

The short staple cotton is used foir wick yarns, and in some cases for 
weft. It is dry, harsh, fuzzy, like rough wool. If used for cloth alone, 
after washing, it has a thin, meagre look. This is the East India or Su- 
rat cotton. It is incurably bad. An experience of fifty years, of great 
expense, have established the fact that no other kind of cotton can be 
grown in the East Indies. American planters and American “saw-gins” 
have been sent over, and American seed has been planted ; and the re- 
sult has been a sensible amelioration in cleanliness and color, and some 
slight increase in length of fiber, but scarcely any change in specific char- 
acter. The dry, fuzzy, woolly characteristics remain. Sometimes the 
first year’s samples nearly resemble the American article, but the resem- 
blance never becomes permanent. This description of cotton is that on 
which England and the world is now dependent, aud the distress in the 
districts of France and England is very great. It is not unlike the pota- 
to famine of Ireland in 1846-47. Up to that time, an immense popula- 
tion had become solely dependent upon the one article of potatoes for 
life. They planted their little patches, and the produce afforded food for 
the year. Suddenly the iyt set in, and swept away that sole dependence. 
The consequence was th&Meath of hundreds of thousands by famine, and 
the next census showed f loss of 1,700,000 population in Ireland. In 
Lancashire, the cotton trade employs : 

28,000,000 spindles $126,000,000 

300,000 looms 36,000,000 

Working capital 100,000,000 


Total $262,000,000 

Persons dependent 800,000 

The sole support of this business was United States cotton, of which 
the crop has failed, and famine has overtaken the crowds of workers, and 
the most fearful distress is apparent in all quarters. The utmost efforts 
have been made to remedy this distress, and among those efforts has been 
the attempt to work India cotton ; to which, however, the operatives have 
an unconquerable aversion. A writer states: 

“ This feeling appears to be general in all the mills, and arises from the 
constant liability of the India fiber to break during the process of manu- 
facture; in consequence of which, it is difficult to work it so evenly as 
the American cotton.” 

VOL. xlix. — no. v. 24 
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BOOK-KEEPING. 

WHIT 1 CLERK SHOULD BE. 

[Continued from page 281.] 

In our last we mentioned and commented on the three books required 
for keeping accounts in the simplest form compatible with correctness. 
Under various circumstances more books will be found necessary, such as 
the Stock Book, Bill Book, etc., but they are all subsidiary to the Cash 
Book, Journal, and Ledger, which form the ruling powers in mercantile 
domains. 

Still, the Stock Book is especially worthy of serious consideration. If 
this book be properly kept, and the entries duly and correctly made, it 
will be found to prove one of the readiest tests of the honesty of the 
parties entrusted with their employer's goods ; whilst it will, also, be a 
ready and safe reference for its owner, as to the nature and results of his 
transactions in the shop and warehouse. Should his suspicions be aroused 
as to the conduct of those to whom the control of his property is intrusted, 
he will not be necessitated to go through the ordeal of taking his entire 
stock, or striking a profit or loss account, before his jealousies are justified 
or set at rest ; but by confining his attention to those articles which he 
may consider the more readily adapted to the plunderer’s habits or taste, 
he may examine them at any time with the entries in the Stock Book, 
and judge at once, as to the reasonableness of proceeding to a more search- 
ing examination. 

In answer to inquiries after goods by customers, he will here find an 
almost instantaneous knowledge as to his capability to supply their de- 
mands, and see the necessity for increasing his purchases or sales in every 
department of his business. By continuous reference to its details, he 
will be more likely to avoid that “ scylla of the tradesman,” the over- 
stocking himself with goods, and be induced to keep the supplies within 
the bounds of probable and early demands ; and, at the close of his mer- 
cantile year (or other stated period for balancing his affairs), he will not 
require to make out an inventory of his property, but only to carry out 
its details; and, bringing the balances together, will be in a position to 
check his trading account, by comparing the profit and loss therein with 
the actual results of his goods then on hand, as proved by the book, 
known and designated as the Stock Book. 


In what we have said we have addressed ourselves particularly to those 
who are just beginning business for themselves, and we have seen the ne- 
cessity all such are under for accuracy and neatness in keeping up the 
records of private monetary engagements. Surely, then, their absence 
will most materially disqualify the candidate for position in any estab- 
lished mercantile house or public company. It may be possible for a 
young man to conceal his deficiencies in the retirement of private life ; 
but when brought into daily contact with the scrutinizing eye of his em- 
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ployer, he will surely suffer from any want, either of method or of man- 
ner. Errors will not be allowed to pass unnoticed when they affect the 
concerns of others, and any tampering with books or papers, to conceal 
original mistakes, will speedily be found out. However well versed one 
may be in classics or historical lore — however prepossessing may be one’s 
personal appearance — these will avail but little in the competition for 
confidence, which must be the great aim of all clerks if they would seek 
success in life. To such, then, we would say generally, that in all entries 
which it may be their duty to make in the* records committed to their 
charge, they should think deeply on the whole subject matter, before they 
commit the same to the safe custody of black and white . Let them re- 
member that every fact which may be necessary to elucidate the subject 
should appear ; but that all useless repetition and unnecessary language 
must be omitted. Let them take particular notice that all essentials are 
on the record ; but that all useless waste of time and space are to be 
deprecated. They must remember, too, that their duty is to enter reali- 
ties — not speculations — and that their own private opinions and theories 
should be kept to their own desks and in their own bosoms. We have 
known many young men who, with the desire to be esteemed cleverer 
than their fellows, have commented on what they really have not under- 
stood, and mystifisd those things that were clear to all but themselves ; 
whilst in their proper position, and iu the routine of every-day official 
life, they have been far behind the requirements of their position, and 
have eventually realized the fable of the hare and the tortise in the race 
with their companions in the same office. 

Let, then, every young clerk recollect that the eyes of his employers 
are ever upon him, and that his conduct and his habits are undergoing a 
severe, although, perhaps, silent scrutiny. 

As in the army, the soldier who unhesitatingly obeys the orders of his 
officer, is in the surest road to promotion — so the young clerk will find 
his best chance of rising in life to consist in undeviating attention to 
neatness and dispatch in Book-keeping, and the retention in his own breast 
of all ideas that may arise from the nature of the business committed to 
his charge. 

We would not have him a mere unthinking tool or drudge, working 
like a slave at his daily task ; but a thinking, honest, intelligent man — 
faithful to the charge he is entrusted with, and devoting his energies to 
the proper fulfilment of the duties of his position. We would have him 
to act when action is requisite, and to reason within himself as to the 
causes and modes of procedure he may have to record or to witness. 
We would have him remember that his own opinions of fitness or method 
may not accord with those of his employers or superiors, and therefore 
to wait the time when he shall have inspired that confidence which must 
eventually result from devotion to their interests, and from the industry 
displayed in their service. 

This may not eventuate till after years of application and of toil ; or it 
may come speedily. Some take a longer time than others before they 
bestow their confidence; and we do not know but that the tardier the 
same may be in its coming, the more permanent it will be in its endu- 
rance; but when it shall come to you as the result of intelligent, perse- 
vering, sustained application to tjie interests of your employers, street in- 
deed will be your reward, and sweeter still will be the continuance of 
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your labors, from the consciousness that you have begun reaping your 
harvest in the fields of industry. To the beginner, then, we would say 
again, creep before you walk — walk before you run ; but when you have 
begun the race, remember the hare 1 Slumber not on your path of rec- 
titude and duty, and remember that “ the crown is reserved for those who 
endure even unto the end.” 

The clerk, then, being thus indoctrinated with the first duties of his 
office, and continually remembering that Punctuality, Correctness, and 
Neatness must be his motto, must now turn his attention undeviatingly 
to those matters which may come under his control in the daily routine 
of his position. And, first, we would say, especially to those who are in 
banks or public companies, that civility to all with whom you may come 
in contact, can never lose you a friend. You are not bound to waste your 
own or your employer’s time in continued discussion ; but you may save 
even much of that, as well as eventually of temper on both sides, by con- 
descending to enlighten the ignorant, and being clear and explicit in those 
replies you may be called on to give to demands or inquiries for informa- 
tion. An author has said, “ Words were given to us to conceal our ideas.” 
This we deem but a bad specimen of Macchiavelliism, and the advice 
contained therein to be both untrue and impolitic. We would say, a 
civil question demands a civil answer, and if you feel yourself not at lib- 
erty to state facts, say so at once, and refer your querist to those from 
whom he may require them ; tell him that the answer does not belong to 
your department, and let him repeat his inquiries in the proper direction. 

If you are at any time ordered to give an unpalatable answer to an ap- 
plicant, do not needlessly add to the irritation by appearing to have a 
personal part in the proceeding. Let the disappointed one not have cause 
to turn his enmity on you, and think that he has the right to number you 
amongst his “unfriends;” but let him rather suppose that, but for your 
official position, he might reckon on your sympathy. 

You must also remember that no private correspondence should intrude 
on your official and business time. You are employed then by others, 
and your hours and minutes are not your own. Rare, indeed, must be 
t tie exception to this rule, and great the cause which shall tempt you to 
break it. No petty reason should induce you to call your mind away 
irom the duties of your office, and the necessary attention to the business 
confided to your care. Nq call should be then allowed that possibly -could 
be attended to at another time ; and nothing but sickness or death should 
be allowed to cause your absence from the appointed post of duty. And 
whilst we are on this point of advice, allow us to add, that the unshaven, 
untidy clerk of to day , cannot expect to meet the benevolent and sympa- 
thizing eye of the employer on the morrow. No man of sense can expect 
that a night of dissipation can properly fit him for the day of labor and 
of thought ; that the hand which was lifting the bowl of intemperance 
to his lips on the previous evening, will be steady to rule off the balance 
on the coming morning ; that the haunts of vice spd of licentiousness 
will tend to sober his intellect and to brace up his nervous system for the 
battle of life and duty ; for truth cannot come out of falsehood, or life 
out of death. If, then, the young clerk should be asked by any of his 
fellows to stray out of the paths of sense and sobriety, let him look on 
the tempter with distrust ; let him remember that the first false step has 
occasioned the temporal and eternal ruin of thousands, and that the paths 
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of vice can be better avoided tban they can be retraced. Circe destroyed 
not Ulysses, because be would not listen to her wiles ; and destruction 
and disgrace are the sure attendants of those who once deviate from the 
ways of virtue and rectitude. 

Let not extravagance in diet or in dress creep on you ; reflect on your 
ways and means at all times, and that an eagle is made up of quarters 
and dimes. When you have a holiday assigned to you, remember that 
it is not to be wasted ; and therefore devote it alike to the benefit of your 
bodily and mental health. Make the most of yoUr time, and devote the 
interval assigned to their proper recreation, that when the period has ex- 
pired you may return with fresh energies and renewed zest to those duties 
which Providence has surroundod you with, so that you may enjoy at 
once the esteem of your employers and the respect and applause of your 
circle of friends and acquaintances. 

I think the summary of these remarks may thus be noted : ' 

1. Remember that nights of intemperance and dissipation mustunfityou 
for the daily duties of your position. 

2. Do your own duty, and not leave others to do it for you. 

3. Take lessons from the experience of the past, rind improve thereon to 
the best of your ability. 

4. Never be above asking for proper advice when needed. 

5. Keep your own counsel. 

6. Endeavor to preserve the true equilibrium of your bodily and mental 
health. 

7. Never unnecessarily cause irritation in those with whom you may 
officially be brought into contact. 

8. And, in all things act consistently, conscientiously, and circumspectly. 

If you act up to these suggestions, I think that you will find the profit 
to be derived therefrom eventually come up to every fair expectation you 
may have made. But, should you not prove it so, at any event you will 
have the satisfaction of an easy conscience, and the knowledge that you 
have done your best to deserve success. On the contrary, should you be 
reckless, inattentive, wilful, and debauched, when the end shall come, you 
can only reflect on yourself, and allow that the public is quite correct 
when it says, “ Served him right.” . 


RUSSSIA — POPULATION OF MOSCOW, FINANCES, ETC. 

We gave a great amount of interesting information respecting Russia, n 
our issue of last month. Since then, we have received the statistical return 
recently published by the official police journal of Moscow, according to 
which, the population of that city on the 1st of January last was composed 
of 210,757 males and 134,799 females, divided as follows: — Nobility, 
20,991 ; clergy, 4,929 ; burgess class, 92,403 ; peasants, 189,927 ; milita- 
ry, 22,342 ; foreigners, 4,658 ; individuals not classified, 10,306. At the 
same period, the city of Moscow contained 878 manufactories, occupying 
42,456 work-people, and the produce of which were estimated at 30,000,000 
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of silver roubles (4f. each). There were in the city 34 ordinary and 78 
lithographic printing offices, and 128 charitable establishments, giving an 
asylum to 4,197 men and 6,097 women. The receipts of the city for 1862 
amounted to 1,5^2,116 roubles, and the expenses to 1,811,410 roubles. 
The deficit was made up from a reserve fund. During the year the police 
received declarations of 946 robberies commited in the streets and in pri- 
vate houses, and 20,079 persons were arrested. The number of fires during 
the year was 113, causing damages£to the amount of 706,779 roubles, of 
which 445,300 were covered by insurance. 

The state of the Russian finances has lately given serious cause for 
anxiety. 

According to the monthly report of the Imperial Bank for August last, 
six hundred and thirty-six and a half haillions of billets de credit had been 
issued, against twenty-four and a half millions of roubles in hand ; that is, 
there is a security of one rouble cash against twelve roubles of paper money 
issued. The colossal extent of country open to the circulation of the notes 
keeps up a better demand than would otherwise be the case, yet the pro- 
ceedings of the Imperial Bank have not escaped the usual consequences of 
overissue. Within the twenty months between the 1st January, 1859, 
and 1st December, 1860, 197,000,000 were withdrawn above the amount 
of fresh deposits; and a Berlin correspondent of the London Telegraph 
says that the sum would have been greater if one half of the remainder, 
consisting of 328,000,000 of roubles, had not been the property of corpo- 
rations and charities, who had no help for it but to invest their funds ac- 
cording to government orders. It has been also proved by the events of 
the last few months that the amount of billets exchanged necessitated a 
suspension of cash payment, the end of which it is impossible to foresee. 
Under these circumstances, it will be of considerable interest to compare 
the different items of the following table : 


Billets de Credit 
Roubles. 


Cosh. 

Roubles. 


Stock. 

Roubles. 


January 1, 1858 
January 1, 1859 
January 1, 1860 
January 1, 1861 
January 1, 1862 
January 1, 1863 
February 1, 1863 
March 1, 1863.. 
April 1, 1863. . . 
May 1, 1863... 
June 1, 1863. . . 
July 1, 1863... 
August 1, 1863. 
August 12, 1863 


7*5,297,006 

644,648,719 

779,877.853 

714,580,226 

713,696,178 

691,104,502 

687,168,350 

681,973,614 

637,357,137 

661.686.004 
650,895,368 

648.580.005 
641,625,397 
636,607,279 


119,140,921 
99,338,743 
86,870,014 
84,335,007 
84,405,612 
80,899,159 
70,029,171 
75,596,787 
. 72,447,175 
62,081,289 
57,067,910 
61,034,974 
57,908,467 
54,709,302 


22,319,859 

11,473,740 

9,371,604 

8.549,424 

16.390.000 
12 , 000,000 
12 , 000,000 
12 , 000,000 
12 , 000,000 
12 , 000,000 
12 , 000,000 
12 , 000,000 
12 , 000,000 

14.400.000 


As is to be gathered from these figures, the proportion between cash in 
hand and billets issued was hardly ever so unfavorable as it is now. On 
the 1st of Jai uiry, 1858, when the circulation of billets had reached the 
figure of 735,250,000 roubles, six roubles were covered by one, the propor- 
tion now being eleven and seven-tenths to one. 
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THE SUEZ CANAL. 

WHAT HAS BEEN DONE AND WHAT REMAINS TO BE DONE. 

Especial interest is felt at the present time in the Suez Canal project. 
This undertaking was projected by Napoleon. In 1859, M. de Lesseps 
attempted to form a joint-stock company, and two years afterwards ob- 
tained a firman from the Pasha of Egypt conferring upon him the exclu- 
sive privilege of carrying out the enterprise. In 1855, a commission of 
engineers from various countries examined the proposed route, and stated 
in their report that there were no extraordinary difficulties in the way. 
The company was formed in January, 1859, with a capital of $40,000,000, 
and the work was shortly afterwards commenced, and over $6,000,000 
have already been expended. 

In speaking of this work, the London Times says that the undertaking 
of the company is two-fold. The first and principal scheme is, of course, 
tbe Ship Canal itself, to be cut directly across the Dessert, northward from 
Suez to Port Said, on the Mediterranean. Port Said is nearly at the 
eastern point of the great Delta of the Nile, that includes the whole of 
the fertile region of Egypt, tbe better known port of Alexandria being at 
the extreme western extremity. The seacoast of the Mediterranean is the 
base of the great triangle, of which Cairo may be taken as the apex. 

Port Said itself is situated on the long narrow spit of land that shuts 
in Lake Menzaleh from the Mediterranean. Through the shallow water 
of this lake the canal has been formed by dredging. This process has 
been so far completed that, for nearly one-third of the whole line proposed, 
• a channel has been deepened through water “ covering tbe earth.” It is 
only at the southern point of Lake Ballah that the work of cutting through 
the dry and sandy soil of the Desert commenced. From this southern 
point of Lake Ballah an excavation, ten miles in length, has, Mr. Hawk- 
enshaw states, opened a channel navigable “ for flat-bottomed boats of 
small draught of water” from the Mediterranean iuto Lake Timsah. On 
summing up, therefore, what has actually been accomplished, we find that 
such boats, adapted for very shallow water, can penetrate the isthmus 
from north to south for a distance of 50 miles from the sea, and of this 
distance 30 miles have been obtained by the process of dredging. 

Tbe second scheme undertaken by the company is independent of the 
first, and though called a “fresh water canal,” is, more strictly speaking, 
only an aqueduct. It is not intended to be navigable as the term gene- 
rally implies. It is better described as a large trench or cutting, for the 
purpose of conveying the water of the Nile from Cairo northward, curv- 
ing to the east, through a tract of land purchased by the company, to 
Lake Timsah, before mentioned, and then southward to Suez. At present 
all the fresh water to be obtained at Suez is brought from Cairo by the 
railway. Large trains, conveying iron tanks filled from the river, are 
constantly passing along the line that conveys the passengers by the over- 
land route, from sea to sea. The whole line of the proposed Ship Canal, 
tfrom Suez to Port Said, runs either through the two salt water lakes on 
he Isthmus, the wide expanse of Menzaleh on the seacoast, or the soil of 
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the Desert, “ a barren land, where no water is.” Labor is impossible 
without a certain and abundant supply of this element, for the want of 
which travelers in similar arid regions have often perished. This aque- 
duct is, therefore, a work of necessity, if the larger undertaking is to be 
carried on. It will also be employed to irrigate such portions of the soil 
through which it passes as may be worth cultivating ; and of this second- 
ary purpose a beginning seems to have been made. 

The portion of the Ship Canal still to be excavated is the whole of the 
line from Timsah, southward, through another large sheet of salt water 
called the “Bitter Lakes,” and the Dessert that lies between them and 
the northern point of the Red Sea. This last section of the line will run 
parallel with the ancient canal, and a little to the eastward of it. The 
course of the old work can be traced, but no part of it has been taken 
into the modern Bcheme. The works of the new harbor will carry the 
canal through the water of the. Red sea, past Suez and terminate near a 
point on the eastern or Arabian shore marked as the “ Fountain of Moses.” 

It is scarcely necessary to say that the portion of the line described as 
completed and “ navigable ” is very far from the accomplishment of the 
object in view. "What has to be done exceeds what has been finished in 
about the proportion a large heavily-freighted merchant ship bears to a 
44 small flat-bottomed boat of small draught of wate£” In fact, the Suez 
Canal at present is a narrow and shallow cutting, marking out what is to 
be the course of an artificial channel that must be navigable for large 
ships of heavy burden, or be useless. 

The seas on both sides of the Isthmus have nearly the same level, and 
as the soil along the whole line across it is strewed with shells common 
to the Red Sea and the Mediterranean, it is evident that at no distant 
period, geographically speaking, those seas spread over the desert track 
through winch it is proposed to unite their waters again. But by far the 
greatest portion of the work has yet to be done. Without reference to 
the plans and sections by which the report is illustrated it is difficult to 
convey a clear idea of the proportions of what has to be excavated to 
what has been marked out by the cutting on land and the dredging 
through shallow water; but if the reader will suppose that the furrow 
drawn by a subsoil plow marks the course of what is to be enlarged into 
a ditch he will have a rough notion of the approximation of what exists 
compared with what is proposed. Nothing has yet been done between 
Suez and the northern end of Lake Timsah ; and from that point north- 
wards to the Mediterranean nearly five times the amount of work com- 
pleted has yet to be executed. The earthwork done is estimated at 
7,848,000 cubic yards ; the amount still to be performed is 84,000,000 
yards. 

The sudden favor and renewed interest with which this undertaking is 
now being received arise from tho fact that two obstacles which stood in 
the way of its accomplishment have just been removed. That is to Bay, 
the Viceroy of Egypt has ratified all the engagements entered into by 
his predecessor with the company, and regulated his account current with 
it ; and, also, in consideration of the company abandoning to him its 
concession of lands on each side of the fresh water canal from Cairo to 
Abbasich, he has undertaken the execution of the said canal, and thereby 
saved the company ]Q,000,000f. y 

A few weeks ago it was announced that the works had come to a stand. 
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A dispatch from the Turkish Minister, published in the Moniteur , stated 
that the Sultan, as Suzerain, had refused his sanction to the concessions 
granted by the Pasha, unless forced labor were discontinued, the canal 
declared neutral, and the sovereign rights of the Company over certain 
lands — a mile broad on each side of the fresh water canal from Cairo to 
Said — were surrendered. As no great work in Egypt has ever been ac- 
complished without forced labor — wages not tempting the Egyptian peas- 
ant to endure the risks which in such a country must be encountered by 
a household without its head — this dispatch seemed fatal to the under- 
taking. But M. de Lesseps appealed at once to the French Government, 
and, as the Suez Canal is a Napoleonic idea, a pressure was applied at 
Constantinople, to which the Porte felt himself obliged to succumb. A 
compromise was effected, and the Canal Company, on condition of sur- 
rendering its land — with compensation — was permitted to secure its usual 
quantity of labor. As the ruling Egyptian family is deeply interested in 
the undertaking, as Egyptian laborers are quite powerless to resist a sys- 
tem which has lasted from the time of the Pharaohs, and as the British 
Government will hardly expose itself to the risk of another defeat, the 
needful supply of labor may be considered as secured. Naturally the 
transaction was looked upon as a great triumph, and one great difficulty 
was thus removed ; but the old questions — whether the canal could be 
made, whether it would cost more or less than the specified sum, wheth- 
er if made it could be kept open, and whether, if made and kept open, it 
would fulfil its purpose — remained still unanswered. 

These questions, however, seem now to have been finally settled in fa- 
vor of the work. Said Pasha, the late ruler of Egypt, and in early life 
M. de Lesseps’ pupil, began latterly to feel a degree of uneasiness about 
his very considerable stake in the undertaking. He, therefore, while in 
England, requested Mr. Hawkshaw, the very eminent English engineer, 
to visit and report on the works. He did so, and his conclusion is favor- 
able to the enterprise. He states that he sees no unusual difficulty in the 
execution of the plan, nor does he conceive that any contingencies can 
arise which engineering skill could not surmount ; and, if completed, he 
thinks the canal could be maintained without any extraordinary yearly 
expenditure. But, considering the possibility of meeting with rock at 
the Red Sea entrance, and that the deep sea dredging at the Mediterra- 
nean end may cost more than the first estimate — considering also “ the 
money already expended compared with the work done” — he thinks it 
would be prudent for the promoters of the scheme to calculate on having 
to expend 10,000,000/. sterling, and five years of labor, before they can 
expect the work to be finished. 

Thus we see that not only has the difficulty of obtaining labor and fresh 
water been overcome, but also that one of the most eminent of English 
engineers has pronounced in favor of the feasibility of the work. Of 
course, success like this would naturally make the stockholders jubilant. 
The annual meeting was held in Paris, the latter part of July. It pos- 
sessed all the importance of a political event, or at least of a political 
demonstration. M. Ferdinand de Lesseps, the Chairman of the Compa- 
ny, and, so to speak, its life and soul, was, on presenting himself, greeted 
with enthusiasm — the accounts presented were sanctioned with enthusi- 
asm — the reports on the state of the works were enthusiastically applaud- 
ed — and much “ abuse of perfidious Albion for opposing the canal, and in 
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particular of the most perfidious of all Albioners, Lord Palmerston” which 
the said reports contained, was cheered until the roof shook. Rarely, 
perhaps never before, wa3 a meeting of shareholders so very joyful and 
impassioned, especially when, as was the case with the Suez people, no 
dividend had to be announced. The meeting was informed that the cap- 
ital disposable, including what is due on calls not yet paid, is not less 
than 140,000,000f. ($28,000,000), and that no new call will have to be 
made this year. As regards the works, it was stated that they were pro- 
gressing in the most satisfactory manner, and with all possible rapidity, 
and that the execution of the canal, and the opening of it for navigation 
at a comparatively early period, admit of not tne slightest doubt. 

Here, then, is a field for Napoleon to expand. Let him spend his time 
and money on this canal and complete it, and he will add more glory to 
his administration than he can in meddling with one or a dozen Mexicos ; 
for his canal may succeed, but his military despotic government on this 
side the water, never. 


COMMERCIAL LAW. No. 7. 

"NEGOTIABLE PAPER ; OR, NOTES OF HAND AND BILLS OF EXCHANGE. 

THE CONSIDERATION OF NEGOTIABLE PAPER. 

1. Exception to the Common Law Rule , in the Case of Negotiable Pa- 
per . — By the common law of England and of this country, as we have seen, 
no promise can be enforced, unless made for a consideration, or unless it be 
sealed. But bills and notes payable to order, that is, negotiable, are, to a 
certain extent, an exception to this rule. Thus, au indorsee cannot be de- 
feated by the promisor showing that he received no consideration for his 
promise ; because he made an instrument for circulation as money ; and it 
would be fraudulent to give to paper the credit of his name, and then re- 
fuse to honor it. But as between the maker and the payee, or between 
indorser and indorsee, and, in general, between any two immediate parties, 
the defendant may rely on the want of consideration ; that is, if an indorsee 
sues the maker, and the maker says he had no consideration for the note, 
this is no defence ; but if the indorsee sues his indorser, and the indorser 
shows that the indorsee paid him nothing, this would be a good defence ; 
and so it would be if the payee sued the maker. So, if a distant indorsee 
has notice or knowledge, when he buys a note, that it was made without 
consideration, he cannot recover on it against the maker, unless it was an 
accommodation note, or was intended as a gift. Thus, if A, supposing a 
balance due from him to B, gives B his negotiable note for the amount, and 
afterwards discovers that the balance is the other way, B cannot recover of 
A ; nor can any third or more distant indorsee, who knows these facts be- 
fore buying the note. But if A gives B his note wholly without consider- 
ation, for the purpose of lending him his credit, or for the purpose of making 
him a gift to the amount of the note, and C buys the note with a full knowl- 
edge of the facts, he will nevertheless hold A, although B could not. If 
the note was bought honestly for a fair price, we believe the buyer should 
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recover its whole amount, although some have said that he could recover 
only what he paid. Every promissory note imports a consideration, and 
none need be proved unless to rebut evidence of want of consideration. 

If an indorser, sued by an indorsee, shows that the note was originally 
made in fraud, be may require the holder to prove consideration ; but if 
this be proved, he must pay the whole of the note, unless he was himself 
defrauded by the plaintiff. And if an accommodation note be discounted 
in violation of the agreement of the party accommodated, the holder can 
still recover, provided he received the note in good faith, and for valuable 
consideration. # 

2. Of “ Value received .” — “Value received” is usually written, and 
therefore should be ; but is not absolutely necessary. If not, it will be pre- 
sumed by the law, or may be supplied by the plaintiff’s proof. If expressed, 
it may be denied by the defendant, and disproved. And if a special con- 
sideration be stated in the note, the defendant may prove that there was 
no consideration, or that the consideration was different If u value re- 
ceived ” be written in a note, it means received by the maker from the 
payee ; if the note be payable to the bearer, it means received by the maker 
from the holder. In a bill, this phrase means that the value was received 
from the payee by the drawer. But if the bill be payable to the drawer’s 
own order, then it means received by the acceptor from the drawer. 

3. What the Consideration may be , — A valuable consideration may be 
either any gain or advantage to the promisor, or any loss or injury sustained 
by the promisee at the promisor’s request. A previous debt, or a fluctua- 
ting balance, or a debt due from a third person, might be a valuable con- 
sideration. So is a moral consideration, if founded upon a previous legal 
consideration ; as, where one promises to pay a debt barred by the statute 
of limitations, or by infancy. But a merely moral consideration, as one 
founded upon natural love and affection, or the relation of parent and child, 
is no legal consideration. 

No consideration is sufficient in law if it be illegal in its nature ; and it 
may be illegal because, first, it violates some positive law, as, for example, 
the Sunday law, or the law against usury. Secondly, because it violates 
religion or morality, as an agreement for future illicit cohabitation, or to let 
lodgings for purposes of prostitution, or an indecent wager ; for any bill or 
note founded upon either of these would be void. Thirdly, if distinctly 
opposed to public policy; as an agreement in restraint of trade, or injurious 
to the revenue, or in restraint of marriage, or for procurement of marriage, 
or suppressing evidence, or withdrawing a prosecution for felony or public 
misdemeanor. But one who sells goods, only knowing that an illegal use 
is to be made, without any personal aid in the illegal purpose, may, it seems, 
recover the price of them, on a note given for that price. 


THE RIGHTS AND DUTIES OF THE MAKER. 

The maker of a note or the acceptor of a bill is bound to pay the same 
at its maturity, and at any time thereafter, unless the action be barred by the 
statute of limitations, or he has some other defence under the general law 
of contracts. As between himself and the payee of the note or bill, he may 
make any defences which he could make on any debt arising from simple 
contract ; as want or failure of consideration ; payment, in whole or in part ; 
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set-off* ; accord and satisfaction ; or the like. The peculiar characteristics 
of negotiable paper do not begin to operate, so to speak, until the paper 
has passed into the hands of third parties. Then, the party liable on the 
note or bill can make none of these defences, unless the time or manner in 
which it came into the possession of the holder lays him open to these de- 
fences. But the law on this subject may better be presented in our next 
section. ' 

TUB RIGHTS AND DUTIES OF THE HOLDER OF NEGOTIABLE PAPER. 

1. What a Holder may do with a Bill or Note. — An indorsee has a 
right qf action against all whose names are on the bill when he received it. 
And if one delivers a bill or note which he ought to indorse and does not, 
the holder has an action against him for not indorsing, or may proceed in 
a court of equity to compel him to indorse. If a bill comes back to a pre- 
vious indorser, he may strike out the intermediate indorsements and sue in 
his own name, as indorsee ; but he ha*, in general, no remedy against the 
intermediate parties, because, if he made them pay as indorsers to him, they 
would make him pay as indorser to them. If, however, the circumstances 
are such that they , if compelled to pay, would have no right against him as 
an indorser to them, as, for example, if he indorsed it 44 without recourse,” 
then he may have a claim against them. And it seems now to be settled 
that an indorser who comes again into possession of the note or bill is to be 
taken, merely on the evidence of his possession, as the holder and proprie- 
tor of the bill, unless the contrary is made to appear. 

The holder of a bill indorsed and deposited with him for collection, or 
only as a trustee, can use it only in conformity with the trust. And if the 
indorsement express that it is to be collected for the indorser’s use, or use 
any equivalent language, this is notice to any one who discounts it ; and 
the party discounting the paper against this notice will be obliged to deliv- 
er the note, or pay its contents, if collected, to the indorser. Thus, Mr. 
Sigourney, a merchant in Boston, remitted to Williams, a London bank- 
er, for collection, a bill of exchange indorsed by him, and over his name 
was written, 44 Pay to Williams or order for my use.” Williams had the 
bill discounted for his benefit by his bankers, and failed ; and the English 
court held that the indorsement showed that the bill did not belong to Wil- 
liams, and that the discounters had no right to discount it for him ; and 
they were obliged to repay all the proceeds of it to Sigourney. 

2. A Transfer after Dishonor of Negotiable Paper. — So long as a note 
remains due, everybody has a right to believe that it has not been paid, 
aad will be paid at maturity, and may purchase it in that belief. But as 
soon as it is overdue, every person must know that it is either paid, and so 
extinguished, or that it has not been paid, and therefore dishonored, and 
that there may be good reasons why it was not paid, or good defences 
against it. He therefore now takes it at his own peril ; and therefore a 

• holder who took the note after it became due is open to many of the de- 
fences which the promisor could have made against the party from whom 
the holder took it ; because, having notice that the bill or note is dishon- 
ored, he ought to have ascertained whether any, and, if so, what defence 
could be set up. 

So, too, if he takes the note or bill before it is due, but with notice or 
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knowledge of fraud or other good defence, that defence may be made against 
him. Otherwise, no defence can be made against one who becomes an in- 
dorsee for consideration, which does not spring out of the relations between 
himself and the defendant. That is, if an indorsee sues his indorser, the 
indorser may make any defence which he could make if the suit were not 
on a negotiable note. But if an indorsee sues a maker, the maker may 
have a good defence against the indorser which he cannot make against the 
indorsee, because the defence may not grow out of anything passing be- 
tween the maker and the indorsee. Thus, if A makes a note to B or order, 
which B somehow defrauds A out of, B cannot of course sue A upon it. 
But if B indorses the note for. value to C, and C to D, and D to E, and so 
on, any one of these indorsees who does not know the fraud can recover the 
amount of it from A. But no one of them, who had notice or knowledge 
of the fraud before he bought the note, can sue A upon it any more than® 
B could. 

Nor is an indorsee liable to such defences as arise out of collateral mat- 
ters ; but only to those which attach to the note or bill itself. Thus, if A 
makes a note to B or order, for one thousand dollars, payable in six months, 
and three months' after it is due, and unpaid, C buys the note from B, and 
sues A upon it, if A proves that B owes him a thousand dollars for goods 
sold, or for any other transaction distinct from the note, A cannot make 
this defence against C, because it does not grow out of the note itself ; al- 
though he could have made this defence if B had sued him. But if A 
could prove that he had paid B on this note five hundred or a thousand dol- 
lars, he could make this defence as well against C as against B, if B bought 
the note after it was dishonored. Hence, it is said the indorsee of a dis- 
honored note is not liable to a set- off between the original payee and the 
maker. 

In some of our States it is held that, if a maker of a note pays money on 
it after it is due, he cannot have the benefit of this payment against one 
who purchases the note after it is due without knowledge of the payment, 
unless he caused the payment to be indorsed upon the note ; because it is 
his duty to see that this indorsement is made, in order to put purchasers of 
the note on their guard. Nor is the mere want of consideration between 
jayee and maker one of those defences to which a purchaser for value after 
dishonor, even with notice, is liable, provided the bill or note was originally 
intended to be without consideration, as in the case of an accommodation 
bill or note, or one intended as a gift. But it seems that, if «a bill or note 
be delivered as security for a balance on a running account, and, when it 
becomes due, the balance is in favor of the depositor, who does not with- 
draw the bill, but leaves it where it was, and afterwards the balance be- 
comes against the depositor, the bolder may still hold it to secure the bal- 
ance, and will not be regarded as the transferee of an overdue bill. In the 
absence of any evidence on the point, the presumption of law is, that the 
bill was transferred to any present holder before maturity. And a promis- 
sory note payable on demand is considered as intended to be a continuing 
security, and therefore as not overdue, unless very old indeed, without some 
evidence of demand of payment and refusal. But it is not so with a check ; 
for this should be presented without unreasonable delay, and, although a 
taker after one day’s delay may not be affected, nor a taking after six days 
be held as conclusive evidence of negligence or fraud, yet the jury may in- 
fer this, so that the drawer will not be held if the bank have failed. 
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It is most important to the holder of negotiable paper to know distinctly 
what his duties are in relation to presentment for acceptance or payment, 
and notice to others interested in case of non-acceptance or non-payment 

3. Presentment for Acceptance . — It is always prudent for the holder of a 
bill to present it for acceptance without delay ; for if it be accepted, he has 
new security ; if not, the former parties are immediately liable ; and it is 
but just to the -drawer to give him as early an opportunity as may be to 
withdraw his funds or obtain indemnity from a debtor who will not honor 
his bills. And if a bill is payable at sight, or at a certain period after sight, 
there is not only no right of action against anybody until presentment, but, 
if this be delayed beyond a reasonable time, the holder loses his remedy 
against all previous parties. And although the question of reasonable time 

% is generally one only of law, yet, in this connection, it seems to be treated 
as so far a question of fact, that it is submitted to the jury ; there is no cer- 
tain rule determining what is reasonable time in this respect. If a bill of 
exchange be payable on demand, it is not like a promissory note, but must 
be presented within a reasonable time, or the drawer will be discharged. A 
holder may put a bill payable after sight into circulation, without presenting 
it himself ; and in that case, if a subsequent holder presents it, a much 
longer delay in presentment would be allowed than if the fir^t holder had 
kept it in his own possession. 

The presentment should be made during business hours ; but it is said 
that in this country they extend through the day and until evening, except- 
ing in the case of banks. But a distinct usage would probably be received 
in evidence, and permitted to aftect the question. 

Ill health, or actual impediment without fault, may excuse delay on the 
part of the holder ; but not the request of the drawer to the drawee not to 
accept 

Presentment for acceptance should be made to the drawee himself, or to 
his agent authorized to accept. And when it is presented, the drawee may 
have a reasonable lime to consider whether he will accept, during which 
time the holder is justified in leaving the bill with him. And it seems that 
this time would be as much as twenty-four hours, unless, perhaps, the mail 
goes out before. And if the holder gives more than twenty-four hours for 
this purpose, he should inform the previous parties of it. If the drawee has 
changed his residence, the holder should use due diligence to find him ; and 
what constitutes due or reasonable diligence is a question of fact for a jury. 
And if he be dead, thejiolder should ascertain who is his personal repre- 
sentative, if he has one, and present the bill to him. If the bill be drawn 
upon the drawee at a particular place, it is regarded as dishonored if the 
drawee has absconded, so that the bill cannot be presented for acceptance 
at that place. 

4. Presentment for Demand of Payment . — The next question relates to 
the duty of demanding payment ; and here the law is much the same in 
respect to notes and bills. 

The universal rule of the law-merchant is, that the indorsers of negotiable 
paper are supposed to agree to pay it only if the maker or previous indor- 
sers do not, and provided due measures are taken to get it paid by those 
who ought, in the first place, to pay it. Therefore every holder of negotia- 
ble paper can hold it as long as he likes, and not lose his claim against the 
maker of a note, or the acceptor of a bill, unless he holds it more than six 
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years, and the Statute of Limitations bars his claim. The reason is, that 
the maker or acceptor promises directly , and not merely to pay if another 
does not But every indorser of a note or bill, and every drawer of a bill, 
only promises to pay if a maker or acceptor or some previous indorser does 
not. If there is a bill of exchange with six indorser^ the last promises in 
law to pay it only if the acceptor, the drawer, and the five previous indor- 
sers do not pay. He has therefore a right that a demand according to law 
should be made against every one of these persons, and that their refusal to 
pay should be notified to him, forthwith, so that he may secure himself if 
he can. And the law-merchant is very rigorous and preefee in defining 
what demand should be made by the holder, and when and how demand 
should be made on every prior party, in order to hold any subsequent par- 
ty ; and also as to what notice of the demand and refusal of the prior party 
should be given to any subsequent party to whom the holder looks for 
payment. 

A demand is sufficient, if made at the usual residence or place of business 
of the payer, either of himself, or of an agent authorized to pay; and this 
authority may be inferred from the habit of paying, especially in the case 
of a child, a wife, or a servant. The demand should not be made in the 
street. When made, the bill or note should be exhibited ; and if lost, a 
copy should be exhibited, although this does not seem absolutely necessary. 
And when the payer calls on the holder, and declares to him that he shall 
not pay, and desires him to give notice to the indorsers, this constitutes de- 
mand and refusal, provided this declaration be made at the maturity of the 
paper ; but not if it was made before maturity, because the payer may 
change his intention. 

Bankruptcy or insolvency of the payer is no excuse for non- demand ; al- 
though the shutting up of a bank, perhaps, may be regarded as a refusal to 
all their creditors to pay their notes. Absconding of the payer is a sufficient 
excuse ; but if the payer has shut up his house, the holder must neverthe- 
less inquire after him, and find him, if he can by proper efforts. If the 
payer be dead, demand should be made at his house, unless he have per- 
sonal representatives, and in that case, of them. And if the holder die, 
presentment should be made by his personal representatives ; that is, by his 
executor or administrator. It is said that both the death and insolvency of 
the payer do not relieve the holder from the duty of demanding payment. 
But it seems to be held in one case that, where the maker of a negotiable 
note was dead at the time the indorsement was made, the indorser was 
chargeable without demand on the maker. 

If the drawer has no effects in the hands of the drawee, and has made 
no arrangement equivalent to having effects there, non -presentation for pay- 
ment is not a defence which he can make if sued on the bill. 

Impossibility of presenting a bill for payment, without the fault of the 
holder, as the actual loss of a bill, or the like, will excuse some delay in 
making a demand for payment ; but not more than the circumstances re- 
quire. And the mere mistake of the holder is no excuse, because he has 
no right to make mistakes at the expense of other people. Thus, where a 
bill of exchange payable in London was sent by the mistake of the holder 
in Birmingham to Liverpool, for payment, and there the mistake was dis- 
covered and the bill was sent to London, and would have arrived in season, 
but the negligence of the clerks in the post-office at Liverpool delayed it two 
days ; it was held by the court, that neither the mistake of the holder nor 
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the negligence of the clerks was excuse enough, and the acceptor having 
failed, the indorsers were discharged. 

In this country, all negotiable paper payable at a time certain is enti- 
tled to grace, which here means three days’ delay of payment, unless it be 
expressly stated and agreed that there shall be no grace ; and a present- 
ment for payment before the last day of grace is premature, the note not 
being due until then. If the last day of grace falls on a Sunday, or on a 
legal holiday, the note is due on the Staturday, or other day before the. 
holiday, but if there be no grace, and the note falls due on a Sunday, or 
other holidaj^it is not payable until the next day. 

Generally, if a bill or note be payable in. or after a certain number of 
days from date, sight, or demand, in counting these days, the day of date, 
sight, or demand is excluded, and the day on which it falls due included. 
And we think the law would supplv the word “/rom,” <kc., if the word 
were not used. Thus, a note dated January 1, and payable in “twenty 
days,” would be held payable in twenty days (and three days’ grace) 
after the day of the date; that is, on the 24th. If a note is made pay- 
able in one or more months, this means calendar months, whether 
shorter or longer. If made on the 13th of December, and payable in two 
months, it is payable on the 13th of February and grace, that is, on the 
16th. But if so many days are named, they must be counted, whether 
they arc more or less than a month. Thus, if the above note were payable 
in sixty days, it would be due on the 11th and grace, or on the 14th of 
February. If dated 13th January, and payable in sixty days, it would be 
due on the 14th of March, with grace, or on the 17th. 

Although payment must be demanded promptly, that is, on the day on 
which it is due, it need not be done instantly ; a holder has all the business 
part of the day in which the bill or note falls due to make his demand in. 

Bills and notes payable on demand should be presented for payment 
•within a reasonable time. If said to be “ on interest,” this strengthens the 
indication that they were intended to remain for a time unpaid and unde- 
manded. But to hold indorsers, they should still be presented within what- 
ever time circumstances may make a reasonable time ; and this is such a 
time as the interests and safety of all concerned may require ; and it may 
he a few days, or even one or two weeks. A bill or note in which no time 
of payment is expressed, is held to be payable on demand. And evidence 
to prove it otherwise is inadmissible. 

The holder of a check should present it at once ; for the drawer has a 
right to expect that he will ; it should, therefore, be presented, or forward- 
ed for presentment, in the course of the day following that in which it was 
received, or, upon failure of the bank, the holder will lose the remedy he 
would otherwise have had against the person from whom he receives it. If 
the drawer of the check had no funds, he is liable always. 

Every demand of payment should be made at the proper place, which is 
either at the place of residence or of business of the payer, and within the 
proper hours of business. If made at a bank after hours of business, if the 
officers are there, and refuse payment for want of funds, the demand is suf- 
ficient. 

A note payable at a particular place should be demanded at that place ; 
and a bill drawn payable at a certain place should be demanded there, in 
order to charge antecedent parties ; an action, however, may be maintained 
against the maker or acceptor without such demand ; but the defendant 
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may discharge himself of damages and costs beyond the amount of the pa- 
per, by showing that he was ready at that place with funds. If a bill drawn 
payable generally be accepted payable at a particular place, we think the 
holder may and should so far regard this as non-acceptance, that he should 
protest and give notice. But if this limited acceptance is assented to and 
received, it must be complied with by the holder, and the bill must be pre- 
sented for payment at that place, or the antecedent parties are discharged. 

If payable act a banker’s or at the house or counting-room of any person, 
and such banker or person becomes the owner at maturity, this is demand 
enough ; and if there are no funds deposited with him for the jwyment, this 
is refusal enough. If any house be designated, a presentment to any per- 
son there, or at the door if the house be shut up, is enough. 

If this direction be not in the body of the note, but added at the close, 
or elsewhere, as a memorandum, it is not part of the contract, and should 
not be attended to. 

If the payer has changed his residence, he should be sought for with due 
diligence ; but if he has absconded, this is an entire excuse for non-demand. 

Where a bill or note is not presented for payment, or not presented at 
the time, or to the person, or in the place, or in the way, required by law, 
all parties but the acceptor or maker are discharged, for the reasons before 
stated. 

5. Protest and Notice . — If a bill of exchange be not accepted when prop- 
erly presented for that purpose, or if a bill or note, when properly presented 
for payment, be not paid, the holder has a further duty to perform to all 
who are responsible for payment. But this duty differs somewhat in the 
case of a bill or note. In case of non-payment of a foreign bill, there should 
be a regular protest by a public notary ; but this, though frequently prac- 
ticed, is not necessary in the case of an inland bill, or a promissory note, 
whether foreign or inland. But notice of non-payment should bo given to 
all antecedent parties, equally, and in the same way, in the case of both 
bills and notes. 

The demand and protest must be made according to the laws of the place 
where the bill is payable. It should be made by a notary-public, who 
should present the bill himself ; but if there be no notary-public in that 
place, or within reasonable reach, it may be made by any respectable in- 
habitant in the presence of witnesses. 

The protest should be noted on the day of demand and refusal ; and may 
be filled up afterwards, even, perhaps, so late as at the trial. 

The loss of a bill is not a sufficient excuse for not protesting it. But a 
subsequent promise to pay is held to imply, or be equal to, a previous pro- 
test and notice. 

The notarial seal is evidence of the dishonor of a foreign bill ; but not, 
it would seem, of an inland bill. And no collateral statement in the cer- 
tificate is evidence of the fact therein stated ; thus, the statement by a no- 
tary that the drawee refused to accept or pay because he had no funds of 
the drawer, is no evidence of the absence of such funds. 

We repeat, that the general, and, indeed, universal duty of the holder of 
negotiable paper is, to give notice of any refusal to accept a bill or pay a 
bill or note to all antecedent parties. The reasons of this have been stated. 
These previous parties have engaged that the party who should accept or 
pay will do so ; and they have further engaged_that, if he refuses to ao his 
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duty, they will be liable in his stead to the persons injured by his refusal. 
They have a right to indemnity or compensation from the party for whom 
they are liable, and to^uch immediate notice of his failure as shall secure 
to them an immediate opportunity of procuring this indemnity or compen- 
sation if they can. Nor is the question what notice this should be, left to 
be judged of by the circumstances of each case ; for the law-merchant has 
certain fixed rules applicable to all negotiable paper. 

Notice must given even to one who has knowledge. No particular form 
is necessary ; it may be in writing, or oral ; all that is absolutely essential 
is, that it should designate the note or bill with sufficient distinctness, and 
state that it has been dishonored ; and also that the party notified is looked 
to for payment ; but it has been held that the notice to the party, when 
given by the immediate holder of the bill, sufficiently implies that he is 
looked to. And notice of protest for non-payment is sufficient notice of 
demand and refusal. How distinctly the note or bill should be described, 
cannot be precisely defined. It is enough if there be no such looseness, 
ambiguity, or misdescription as might mislead a man of ordinary intelli- 
gence ; and if the intention was to describe the true note, and the party 
notified was not actually misled, this would always be enough. The notice 
need not state for whom payment is demanded, nor where the note is ly- 
ing ; and even a misstatement in this respect may not be material, if it dq 
not actually mislead. 

No copy of the protest need be sent ; but information of the protest 
should be given. 

If the letter be properly put into the post-office, any miscarriage of the 
mail does not affect the party giving notice. The address should be suffi- 
ciently specific. Only the surname — as 44 Mr. Ames” — especially if sent to 
a large city, might not, in general, be enough ; thus, in an English case, 
where a letter, directed “ Mr. Haynes, Bristol,” containing notice of the 
dishonor of a bill, was proved to have been put into the post-office, it was 
held that this was not sufficient proof of notice ; the direction being too 
general to raise a presumption that the letter reached the particular indi- 
vidual intended. But where a party drew a bill, dating it generally 44 Lon- 
don,” it was held that proof that a letter containing notice of the dishonor 
of the bill was put into the post-office addressed to the drawer at 4( London,” 
was evidence to go to the jury that he had due notice of dishonor ; because, 
if the party chooses to draw a bill, and date It so generally, it implies that 
a letter sent to the post-office, and directed in the same way, will find him. 
And if a letter, however generally directed, can be shown to have reached 
the right person at the right time, it is sufficient. The postmarks are strong 
evidence that the letter was mailed at the very time th&se marks indicate ; 
but this evidence may be rebutted, that is, contradicted. 

A notice not only may, but should, be sent by the public post It may, 
however, be sent by a private messenger; but is not sufficient if it do not 
arrive until after the time at which it would have arrived by mail. It may 
be sent to the town where the party resides, or to another town, or to a 
more distant post-office, if it is clear that he may thereby receive the notice 
earlier. And if the notice is sent to what the sender deems, after due dili- 
gence, the nearest post-office, this is enough. If the parties live in the same 
town, notice should not be sent by mail. In a case in Massachusetts, the 
court said, the general rule certainly is, that, when the indorser resides in 
the same place with the party who is to give the notice, the notice must 
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be given to the party personally, or at his domicil or place if business. 
Perhaps a different rule may prevail in London, where a penny post i9 es- 
tablished and regulated by law, by which letters are to be delivered to the 
party addressed, or at his domicil or place of business, on the same day 
they are deposited. And perhaps the same rule might not apply where the 
party to whom notice is to be given lives in the same town, if it be at a 
distant village or settlement where a town is large, and there are several 
post-offices in different parts of it. But in that case, the defendant had his 
residence and place of business in the city of Bangor, and the only notice 
given him was by a letter addressed to him at Bangor, and deposited in the 
post-office at that place. And this was insufficient to charge him as in- 
dorser. 

The notice should be sent either to the place of business, or to the resi- 
dence, of the party notified. But if one directs a notice to be sent to him 
elsewhere than at home, it seems that it may be so sent, and bind not only 
him, but prior parties, although time is lost by so sending it. 

The notice should be sent within reasonable time ; and in respect to ne- 
gotiable paper, the law-merchant defines this within very narrow limits. If 
the parties live in the same town, notice must be given or sent so that the 
party to whom it is sent may receive the notice in the course of the day 
next after that in which the party sending has knowledge of the fact. If 
the parties live in different places, the notice must be sent as soon as by the 
first practicable mail of the next day. 

Each party receiving notice has a day, or until the next post after the dav 
in which he receives it, before he is obliged to send the notice forward. 
Thus, if there be six indorsers, and the note is due on the 10th of May, in 
New York, and is then demanded and unpaid, the holder may send it by 
any mail which leaves New York on the 11th of May, to the last indorser, 
wherever he lives ; and that indorser may send it to the indorser immedi- 
ately before him, by any mail on the day after he receives it ; and so may 
each of the parties receiving notice; and all the parties receiving notice in 
this way will be held. So, too, a banker, with whom the paper is deposit- 
ed for collection, is considered a holder, and entitled to a day to give notice 
to the depositor, who then has a day for his notice to antecedent parties. 
The different branches of one establishment have been held distinct holders 
for this purpose, and each to be entitled to a day. 

If notice be sent by ship, it is said that it may be delayed until the next 
regular ship ; but this is not quite certain ; or, rather, the rule can hardly 
as yet be considered fixed and definite. It should be sent by the first safe 
opportunity. 

Neither Sunday nor any legal holiday is to be computed in reckoning 
the time within which notice must be given. 

There is no presumption of notice ; and the plaintiff must prove that it 
was given, and was sufficient. Thus, proving that it was given in “ two or 
three days,” is insufficient, if two would have been right, but three not 

Notice should be given only by a party to the instrument, who is liable 
upon it, and not by a stranger ; and it has been held that notice could not 
be given by a first indorser, who, not having been notified, was not himself 
liable. A notice by any party liable will operate to the benefit of all ante- 
cedent or subscqent parties ; that is, will hold them all to the original hold- 
er of the note, if the original holder gave notice properly to the party near- 
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est to him.* The notice may be given by any authorized agent of a party 
who could himself give notice. 

Notice must be given to every antecedent party who is to be held. And 
we have seen that this may be given by a holder to the first party, liable, 
and by him to the next, <fcc. But the holder may always give notice to all 
antecedent parties ; and it is always prudent, and in this country, we be- 
lieve, quite usual, to do so. For the holder loses <all remedy against all. 
those who are discharged by the failure of any one receiving notice to trans- 
mit it properly. But if a holder undertakes to notify all the antecedent 
parties, he must notify all as soon as he was obliged to notify the party 
nearest to him ; that is, the day after the dishonor of the note. We mean 
by this, that every party has a day ; so that, if there be six indorsers, if 
the first indorser is notified on the seventh day from the dishonor, it is 
enough, t/*the holder took his day to notify the sixth indorser, and that in- 
dorser his day to notify the fifth, and so on. But the holder has nobody’s 
day but his own ; and if he undertakes to notify all the parties, he must 
notify them all on the first day after the non-payment. 

Notiqe may be given personally to a party, or to his agent authorized to 
receive notice, or left in writing at his home or place of business. If the 
party to be notified is dead, notice should be given to his personal repre- 
sentatives. A notice addressed to the 44 legal representative of,” <fcc., and 
sent to the town in which the deceased party resided at his death, has been 
held sufficient. But a notice addressed to the party himself, when known 
to be dead, or to 44 the estate of,” <fcc., would not be of itself sufficient, but 
might become so with evidence that jthe administrator or executor actually 
received the notice. 

If two or more parties are jointly liable on a bill as partners, notice to 
one is enough. 

One transferring by delivery without indorsement a note or bill payable 
to bearer, is not generally entitled to notice of non-payment, because, gen- 
erally, he is not liable to pay such paper ; but if the circumstances of the 
case are such as to make him liable, then he must have notice, but is enti- 
t led not to the exact notice of an indorser, but only to such reasonable no- 
tice as is due to a guarantor. If, for instance, the paper was transferred as 
security, or even in payment of a pre-existing dibt, this debt revives if the 
bill or note be dishonored ; aud therefore there must be notice given of the 
dishonor. In general, a guarantor of a bill or note, or debt, is not entitled 
to such strict and exact notice as an indorser is entitled to, but only to such 
notice as shall save him from actual injury ; and he cannot make the want 
of notice his defence, unless he can show that the notice was unreasonably 
withheld or delayed, and that he has actually sustained injury from such 
delay or want of notice. If an indorser give also a bond, or his own note, 
to pay the debt, he is not discharged from his bond or note by want of 
notice. 

In general, all parties to negotiable paper, who are entitled to notice, are 
discharged by want of notice. The law presumes them to be injured, and 
does not put them to proof. It has been held, however, that the drawer of 
a check not notified of non-payment is thereby discharged only to the ex- 
tent of the loss which he actually sustains. 

If one who is discharged by want of notice nevertheless pays the bill or 
note, he may call upon the antecedent parties, if due notice has been given 
to them, and if, by taking up the paper, he acquires the rights of the hold- 
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er ; or if he, having been indorsee, indorsed the paper over ; for he is then 
remitted (or restored) to his rights and position as indorsee. 

The right to notice may be waived by any agreement to that effect prior 
to the- maturity of the paper. It is quite common for an indorser to write, 
“ I waive notice,” or, M I waive demand,” or some words to this effect. It 
should, however, be remembered, that these rights are independent, and 
one does not imply the other. A waiver of demand may imply a waiver 
of notice of non-payment ; but a waiver of notice of non-payment certainly 
does not imply a waiver of demand ; therefore, if an indorser writes on the 
note, M I waive notice,” still he will be discharged if there be not a due de- 
mand on the maker. So if a drawer countermands his order, the bill should 
still be presented, but notice of dishonor need not be given to the drawer. 
Or, if a drawer has no funds, and nothing equivalent to funds, in the 
drawee’s hands, and would have no remedy against the drawee or any one 
else, as the drawer cannot be prejudiced by want of notice, it is not neces- 
sary to give him notice. But the indorser must still be notified ; and a 
drawer for the accommodation of the acceptor is entitled to notice, because 
he might have a claim upon the acceptor. 

If a drawer make a bill payable at his own house, or counting-room, this 
has been said to be evidence to a jury that the bill was drawn for his ac- 
commodation, and that he expects to provide for the payment, and is not 
entitled to notice of dishonor ; but it would be safer to give notice. 

Actual ignorance of a party’s residence justifies the delay necessary to 
find it out, and no more ; and after it is discovered, the notifier has the 
usual time. 

Death, or severe illness, of the notifier or his agent, is an excuse for de- 
lay ; but the death, bankruptcy, or insolvency of the drawee is no excuse. 

As the right to notice may be waived befoH maturity, so the want of 
notice may be cured afterwards by an express promise to pay ; and an ac- 
knowledgment of liability, or a payment in part, is evidence, but not con- 
clusive evidence, of notice; the jury may draw this conclusion from part 
payment, but are not bound to, even if the evidence be not rebutted. If 
the promise be conditional, and the condition be not complied with, the 
promise has been held to be still evidence. Nor is it sufficient to avoid such 
promise, that it was made in ignorance of the law ; it must be made, how- 
ever, with a full knowledge of the facts. The following distinction seems 
to be drawn ; if the fact of neglect to notify appears, the party entitled to 
notice is not bound by his subsequent promise, unless it was made with a 
knowledge of the neglect ; but if the fact of neglect does not appear, the 
subsequent promise will be taken as evidence that there was no neglect, but 
sufficient notice. And a promise to pay, made in expectation of the dis- 
honor of a bill or note, will be construed as a promise on condition of usual 
demand and notice, and, of course, does not waive them. And, as we have 
remarked, no waiver of any right growing out of any other previous negli- 
gence or omission to perform some duty, can affect any party but him who 
makes the waiver. 
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COMMERCIAL CHRONICLE AND REVIEW. 


GENERAL BUSINESS— KISS Ilf STOCKS— PBI0E8 OP ARTICLES — RESTRICTIONS ON OOLD— STOCKS IV 
LONDON— COMPARATIVE V SLURS — IMPOSTS GOODS — INCREASED COST— GENERAL CAUSE — KBV IS* 
BURS— NEW BANKS— PITS PBS CENT LEGAL TENDER— RISE IV CERTAIN PRICES— COAL— EXPORTS 
— LOSSES ON PRODUCE— GENERAL STATE OP TRADE— MOT EM ENT OP SPECIE— DECLINE IN BANK 
RE8ERTH— RATES OP EXCHANGE— MONET— UNITED STATES STOCKS. 

The general activity of business that we noted as apparent last month 
has continued with considerable animation during the one which has now 
^lapsed, and at the same time speculative tendencies, in many branches 
of merchandise, have been developed. The stock speculations, which had 
reached so high a point in August, have to some extent subsided, appa> 
rently through the impression that their values were exaggerated above 
those of most commodities. It was certainly the case that the high point 
which prices touched in August, at a time specie was at a very low point, 
caused a considerable importation of stocks from London, where they 
ruled much lower than could be realized for them in New York in specie. 
The same tendency caused an accumulation of securities in New York, 
while at the same time an active demand for merchandise sprang up, the 
prices for vvhich rose very considerably. 

By referring to our number of February last, our readers will find a 
table of fifty-five articles, of which the comparative prices are given from 
the Prices Current , January 1st, 1802, and January, 1863, as compared 
with the price of gold. Ranging the table down to the present time, at 
different dates, and addin^he quantity of Government paper outstanding, 
the results will be as follows: 

Total prices Rise U. 8. paper 


Gold, of 55 art! lies, per cent. outstanding. 

January, 1862 Par. 804 26,780,110 

April, 1862 l£ 844 6 145,880,000 

January, 1863 32 1,312 62 238,021,315 

March, 1803 54 1,524 90 345,553,500 

July, 1863 25 1,323 65 396,681,956 

October, 1863 # 50 1,455 81 446,000,000 


The prices of these articles have been governed by the values in paper, 
and those which form the exports of the country have been sold at specie 
prices abroad, but the bills drawn against them are sold for the Govern- 
ment paper. This business has been perfectly unrestrained, while that 
in gold has been subjected to restrictions imposed by Congress as well as 
by the State government. These restrictions were designed to prevent a 
speculative holding of gold, and not to check its free exportation. Inas- 
much, however, as the money under the law could not be borrowed on 
the gold, it was difficult to hold it. The prices may be supposed, there- 
fore (as was the design of the law), to be less than it would have been 
without those restrictions. It is obvious that where the paper declines in 
value, it operates alternately upon commodities and gold. When (he 
latter is in active demand the price rises. This rise causes exchange bill s 
to sell higher, acting as a premium upon the export of produce, which 
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being shipped, of itself checks the export of gold, and therefore lessens 
the demand for it. On the other hand, when gold falls in value it ope- 
rates as a check upon exports and as a premium upon imports. In illus- 
tration, we give a table of the prices of stocks in London and New York, 
at different dates : 


London. New York. 



U. 8.6*s. 

Vm. 

Erie. 

Central. 

U. 8. 6’s. 

Erie. 

Central 

Exchange. 

Qold. 

March 28 ..... 

70 

58 

42 

66 

104 

80 

119 

170 

65 

June. 

79 

61 

60 

72 

108 

95 

122 

160 

46 

July 4 

67 

68 

69 

72 

106 

99 

120 

147 

25 

August 22 

77 

69 

76 

86 

107 

120 

182 

186 

22* 

September 12. . 

77 

69 

86 

93 

107 

101 

130 

148 

80 

44 26.. 

75 

68 

78 

88 

106 

106 

133 

154 

40 

October 8 

75 

65 

69 

87 

108* 

109 

184 

172 

66 


Thus, in March New York Central was 65 in London, at which date 
advices there from New York^ave gold 72 and exchange 89 ; consequent- 
ly the price in New York should have been 121 to be equal to the Lon- 
don price of 65, at the then rate of exchange; but gold fell to 122£ in 
August, giving exchange 135, which was equal to 100 for Central in Lon 
don, or a rise of 35 per cent, through the improvement in the value of 
the paper which constitutes the currency. As a consequence, the London 
and other markets were stripped of stocks to sell in New York. 

The following table will show the relative prices of stocks in New York 
and London at different rates of exchange : 


London. < Now York, with exchange at , 

m 110 l)i 140 14* no m 160 16* 170 17* 160 

60 75 78 81 84 87 90 93 98 99 102 105 108 

66 81* 84 1 87* 91 94* 97* lOOf 104 107* 110* 118* 117 

70 87* 91 94* 98 101* 105 108* 112 115* 119 122* 126 

75 93* 97* 101* 105 108* 112* 116* 120 128* 127* 181* 135 

80 100 104 108 112 116 120 124 123 132 186 140 144 

85 106* 110* 114* 119 128* 127* 131* 136 140* 144* 162* 157 

90 H2* 117 131* 126 180* 135 139* 144 148* 168 167* 162 

95 118* 123* 128* 183 187* 142* 147* 152 156* 161* 166* 171 

100 125 130 185 140 145 150 155 160 165 170 175 180 


Thus, if Erie is selling at 85 in London, the relative price of the same 
in New York, with sterling exchange at 150, would be 127£; or, if Uni- 
ted States 7-30’s, payable in gold, are in New York 107^, with exchange 
at 165, the equivalent in London is 65 cents per dollar, which gives an 
interest in gold of over 11 per cent per annum. The rate of exchange 
always follows that of gold, and is found by adding the premium on gold 
to the premium of the bills in gold. Thus, a shipment of gold produces 
110^ as the price of exchange. If gold is 50 per cent premium, 50 per 
cent must be added to the premium, which, being 55.12, makes the ex- 
change 165.37£. 

This operation of the fluctuation of the paper values applies to all com- 
modities, and, as a consequence, a rapid fall in gold is followed by large 
importations and a corresponding export of gold to pay for them. The 
fall in gold in August was, therefore, followed by increased importations 
of stocks and goods and increased sales from warehouses, while shipments 
of produce were involved in loss. The importations at the port of New 
York for the month of September, were as follows : 
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IMPORTS, PORT OF HRW YORK. 

, Entered tor- 



Specie. 

Free goods. 

Consumption. 

Warehouse. 

Total. 

January 

$101,906 

$2,413,649 

$8,741,227 

$4,482,794 

$16,739,676 

February. . 

213,971 

788,561 

7,372,689 

8,667,776 

12,087,846 

March 

123,616 

1,828,806 

11,461,672 

3,464,630 

16,370,624 

April 

107,061 

1,828,216 

9,498.830 

6,466,208 

17,886,316 

May 

197,217 

710,021 

7,980,281 

6,487,404 

14,324,923 

June 

109,997 

780,963 

6,828,681 

6,877,886 

12,597,426 

July 

182,245 

683,880 

9,080,210 

4,227,266 

14,173,600 

August 

118,877 

609,781 

10,604,680 

4,409,891 

15,038,129 

September 

78,281 

786,864 

11,203,636 

3,431,310 

15,499,940 

Total 9 months 

$1,288,121 

$9,326,881 

$81,666,366 

$46,827,610 

$137,647,817 

“ 1862.... 

916,577 

18,809,766 

82,626,172 

85,475,891 

137,866,896 


The quantities taken out of warehouse in the last sixty days have greatly 
exceeded the entries. The quantities put upon the markets have been, 
therefore, much greater than the figures for the arrivals. The absorption 
of these goods by the retailers and consumers has been very active, as 
well in consequence of the previous great economy in consumption, which 
left the public bare of goods, as by reason of the increasing cost of labor 
and materials, which make the cost of manufactures higher and the rise 
in exchange and gold, which so rapidly swell the cost of importation. 
The great general cause which underlies this rise, is the increasing abun- 
dance of paper. As seen in the above table, there is on the part of the 
Government now outstanding $446,000,000. Besides this, there will be 
emitted in November $50,000,000 of five per cent legal tender small 
notes, which were sold to the banks last month. The question has been 
raised whether these notes will increase the currency or be taken for in- 
vestment. It is very probable that they will have both effects. The as- 
sociated and other banks hold some $50,000,000 of “ greenbacks ” in 
reserve. These will be supplanted by the new notes, because the latter 
bear interest. The $50,000,000 reserves thus released will come more 
actively into circulation. During the month the New York Court of Ap- 
peals has decided in substance that the banks are not held to payments 
in specie under the New York constitution. The consequence of this is 
seen in the bank tables on another page, where the circulation, after a 
long period of contraction, has begun to expand. The new banks, under 
the national banking Jaw, now amount to 105 in number, and are about 
to receive their circulating notes from the controller. These will be about 
$12,000,000, and will rapidly increase. The old country banks are also 
expanding their circulation to meet that demand for currency, which, by 
a sort of paradox, always attends rising prices, caused by redundant cir- 
culation. From these three sources, therefore — new legal tenders, new 
banks, and old banks — the circulation is in process of expansion, and con- 
sequently all prices are advancing. We may quote several here : 



Coal. 

&ugAr, 
100 lbs. 

Coffee, 
1(H) lbs. 

January, 1862. . . 

$4 25 

$6 87 

$17 25 

April, 1862 

4 50 

6 87 

20 60 

January, 1863. . . 

7 00 

8 26 

28 00 

March, 1863 .... 

7 60 

9 26 

29 00 

July, 1868 

8 00 

10 25 

29 00 

October 20, 1863. 

10 00 

10 87 

32 00 


Iron, 

_ Pig- 
$21 00 

Copper. 

Pork. 

Corn. Wheat 

$22 60 

$12 00 

63 

$1 26 

21 00 

28 00 

13 25 

60 

1 30 

81 00 

82 60 

14 25 

81 

1 60 

35 00 

83 00 

14 00 

90 

1 62 

86 60 

32 00 

14 25 

68 

1 25 

86 00 

84 00 

16 83 

1 00 

1 28 
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Many other articles are now held for an advance. All are affected by 
different circumstances, but primarily by the same cause. Coal, as an in- 
stance : 


The quantity mined this year to date, is. . . .tons 7,657,526 * 
Last year 6,212,865 

Increase 1,444,661 


Notwithstanding the scarcity of labor that has caused the cost of min- 
ing to be largely increased, the quantity mined has been swollen, but 
not enough to meet the demand, which is mainly from the Government, 
and paid for in “ greenbacks.” One million tons of coal for iron clads, 
that cost the Government last winter $4,500,000, now costs it nearly 
$10,000,000. The duties and exchange rise in proportion to the advance 
here, as is the case with sugar and other articles of import. The.general 
prospect ’of a further increase of paper induces holding, to avail of the adr 
vance. The exports of produce in the month of September were, to some 
extent, larger than in August as follows : 


EXPORTS, PORT OF NEW TORE. 


Foreign. 


Specie. Free. Dutiable. Domestic. Total. 

January $4,624,574 $73,111 $658,275 $14,829,898 $19,695,351 

February 8,965,664 48,889 610,009 17,780,686 22,400,148 

March 6,385,442 218,685 758,266 16,137,689 23,695,082 

April 1,972,834 74, M9 875,224 11,581,983 14,004,940 

May 2,115,679 101,387 602,254 13,188,510 16,002,780 

June 1,867,774 49,380 298,067 14,780,072 16,495,293 

July 6,268,881 77,282 448,601 15,298,073 21,092,787 

August. 2,465,861 90,818 231,774 10,666,959 14,454,809 

1 September 8,480,885 65,400 288,972 11,717,761 15,492,518 


Total 9 months $82,846,494 $779,798 $4,231,442 $125,475,981 $163,338,175 
“ 1862.... 42,848,139 2,620,616 8,829,403 100,837,192 ISO, 487, 221 


The price of exchange in September was about ten per cent higher 
than in August, which is about the extent to which the value of the do- 
mestic exports increased. On the other hand, there was a decline of 
prices in England that involved shippers in loss. The general result of 
business for the nine months has been as follows : 


% 


Imports from January 1 to October 1 $137,547,817 

Tl i A 1 n/v j o/k /i At \ 1 • 


Exports of goods $130,486,681 

Corrected by exchange 33,495,560 


Net exports 96,991,121 

Excess of imports .’ $40,556,696 

Specie exported 32,846,494 

Adverse balance $7,7 10,202 


With the increased imports that followed the fall in gold in August, 
the outward movement was resumed as follows : . 
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SFEOIB AND FBI OB OP GOLD. 


1862 * * 1863 . 


January 

8. 

BeoelYsd. 

Exported. 

442,147 

Becelved, 

Exported. Gold In bank. Prom, on gold. 
681,448 86,954,660 844 a 84$ 

«< 

10. 

885,928 

1,035,025 

647,703 

1,277,788 

726,746 

86,770,746 

34 a 39 

«< 

17. 

1,880,247 

87,681,466 

40 a 49 

«« 

24. 

627,717 

822,918 

678,841 

780,816 

88,549,794 

47 .60| 

«* 

81. 


310,484 


1,331,027 

88,894,840 

48} . 60} 

February 7 . 

854,000 

976,285 

801,860 

1,277,000 

88,243,839 

67}. 67} 

«« 

14. 

614,116 

769,247 

1,166,164 

359,978 

1,162,846 

88,426,460 

68} a 63* 

« 

21. 

934,612 


M0, 017 

87,981,310 

64 a 64 

«♦ 

28. 

741,109 

610,774 

285,394 

1,377,016 

89,612,266 

71 a 72 

March 

7. 

679,074 

585,286 

1,248,651 

738,648 

8,640,660 

39,705,089 

62} . 63 

M 

14. 

677,068 

477,885 


36,110,086 

64* a 54* 

it 

21. 


540,968 

249,514 

1,201,907 

83,955,122 

63 a 54* 

M 

28. 

490,868 

779,564 

159,105 

1,060,166 

478,886 

84,817,691 

41 a 42 

April 

4. 

581,298 

673,826 

260,778 

84,267,121 

53 a 64 

tt 

.11. 


1,606,728 

250,728 

607,059 

85,406,146 

46 .62} 

t« 

18. 

617,279 

693,486 

217,602 

„ 168,487 

86,761.696 

52 a 63* 

• it 

25. 

635,546 

1,161,300 

266,604 

629,866 

87,176,067 

47 a 51* 

May 

2. 

410,804 

712,276 


294,998 

36,846,628 

48 a 50* 

it 

9. 

484,019 

1,674,166 

206,057 

451,827 

88,102,638 

68} . 47 

it 

16. 

604,632 

1,093,031 


661,996 

88,656,552 

49 a 49* 

ti 

28. 

501,204 

988,082 

258,570 

438,746 

88,644,865 

48* a 49 

«* 

80. 

224,911 

881,452 

A . . . . 

279,994 

87,632,634 

44* a 44* 

June 

6. 

558,086 

1,647,299 

318,066 

411,488 

87,241,670 

46 a 46* 

«• 

18. 

852,891 

1,990,827 


235,364 

87,884,128 

48 a 48* 

«• 

20. 

612,461 

3,156,988 


522,147 

88,314,206 

38,271,702 

42 a 43* 

u 

27. 

893,212 

8,094,101 

2,647,060 

187,082 

1 84,432 

46 a 46* 

July 

4. 

347,807 

88,802,826 

44 a 44* 

u 

11. 

641,451 

2,424,916 

1,846,023 

254,947 

401,936 

88,712,897 

82* a 32* 

it 

18. 

441,179 


2,190,781 

38,254,427 

28 a 28* 

a 

25. 

784,587 


1,725,748 

85,910,227 

26 a 26* 

August 

1. 

G. Galt loci. 

748,628 

270,182 

480,374 

83,746,681 

28* a 29 

t* 

8. 

964,422 

890,552 


630,044 

33,166,548 

26* a 27 

»« 

15. 


700,431 

318,612 

1,210,230 

288,898 

82,874,918 

25 a 25* 

ft 

22. 

1,089,111 

919,825 


81,520,499 

24* a 25 

it 

29. 


1,187,644 

281,854 

1,379,710 

82,030,055 

24* a 24* 

Sept. 

6. 

807,068 

651,097 


809,799 

31,989,381 

82* a 33 

12. 


1,042,885 

279,048 

852,762 

82,018,107 

28 a 29 

a 

19. 

934,416 

490,866 

198,584 

586,796 

31,014,411 

32* a 38 


26. 

768,286 

996,892 

713,075 

277,880 

1,411,611 

80,008,666 

39 a 89* 

October 

8. 



808,683 

80,064,614 

29,927,281 

42* a 42* 

a 

10. 

807,616 

2,255,618 

268,282 

2,655,666 

46* a 47 

•• 

17. 


1,714,551 

1,206,950 

28,382,473 

51* a 62 

it 

24. 

768,121 

2,024,380 

267,911 

1,243,273 

28,804,281 


Total. 


18,063,988 43,230.075 

8,641,978 

88,307,427 




It will be remembered in this table that, notwithstanding the rise in 
gold, the quantity in bank has steadily declined. The Treasury paid out 
some $3,000,000 in the first week in October for interest, notwithstand- 
ing which the banks had lost $10,329,924 since July 11 — little more than 
three months. This continued drain, no longer replenished from the in- 
terior, diminishes the available quantities at the command of shippers • 
and renders the exchange market very firm. It was the case, however, 
that when exchange was low in August many speculators bought and im- 
porters took options of exchange for 60 days. These were realized to- 
ward the close of October, making the market weak. The rates have 
been as follows : 
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KATES Or EXOHAMOB. 

London. Paris. Amsterdam. Frankfort. Hamburg. Berlin. 

Jan. 8,146 a 147* 8.85 a 8.80 66 a 66* 66 a 56* 49* a 48* 98 -a 98* 

" 10,149 a 152 8.72* a 3.67* 66 a 68 67* a 68* 60* a 51* 99 a 100 

11 17,160 a 162 8.62* a 8.45 60* a 61* 61 a 62* 64 a 66* 108 a 110 

“ 24, 162* a 168 8.50 aS.46 61 a 61* 61* a 62 64 a 64* 107 a 108* 

“ 81,171 a 177. 8.82 a 8.16 65* a 66* 65 a 67 57 a 68* 114 a 117 

Feb. 7, 169 a 173 8.80 a 8.26 65 a 66* 65 a 66* 67 a 57* 114 a 116 

“ 14,170 a 171 8.32 a 3.27 65 a 65* 65 a 65* 56*a57* 118*aU4* 

“ 21,171 a 179* 2.20 a 3 12 67 a 68* 68 a 68* 69 a 60* 118*aU9* 

“ 28, 185 a 188 3.10 aS.OO 67* a 71 70 a71 61* a 62* 123 a 124 

Mar. 7, 167 a 169 8.37* a 3.30 64 a 64 68 a 66 66 a 66* 111 a 118 

“ 14,168 a 171 8.35 a 3.80 64 a 64 64* a 66* 66* a 66* 112 a 114 

“ 21, 169* a 171* 8.87* a 8.27* 68* a 68* 63* a 64* 66 a 67 113 a 114 

M 28,167 a 161 8.67 a 3 47 61 a 62 61 a 62 63 a 64 107 a 108 

April 4, 168 a 172 3.40 a 3.25 62* a 63* 62* a 64 66* a 57 111 a 111 

“ 11,158 a 162 3.66 a 3.45 61 a 62 61 a 62 63* a 54* 106 a 108 

“ 18,165 a 167* 3.37*a 3.46 62* a 62* 62* a 63 64* a 56* 108 a 110 

“ 26,168 a 165 3.47*a8.50 61 a 61* 61*a 62 58* a 64* 107 a 108 

May 2, 163 a 165 8.47* a 8.42 61* a 62* 61* a 62* 68* a 64* 107 a 108 

“ 9,168 a 170 8.42*a 8.82 62* a 63 62* a 63* 65* a 66* 110 a 112 

“ 16, 162* a 164 8.50 a 8.46 61* a 62 61* a 62* 64 a 65 107 a 109 

“ 28,161 a 163 3.52 a 3.45 61 a 61* 61* a 62 54 a 64* 107 a 108 

'* 80, 156* a 158 8. 62* a 8 55 59* a 60* 60 a 60* 52* a 53 104* a 106 

June 6, 158* a 160 8.57*a 3.52* 69*a61* 60 a 60* 52* a 63* 105 a 106 

“ 13,156 a 161 3.55 a 8.47* 69* a 61 60 a 61* 62* a 54 104 a 107 

“ 20,155 a 157 8.62 a 8.67* 68* a 69 68* a 59* 51 a 52 103 a 104 

June27, 159 a 160* 3.56 a 8.60 59* a 60* 60 a 60* 62* a 62* 106* a 107 

Julyll, 143 a 146 3.96 a 3.85 64 a 64* 54 a 65* 47* a 48* 94 a 96 

“ 18,138 a 189 4.07 a4.02 51* a 62 60 a 62* 46* a 46* 92 a 93 

u 25,138 a 139 4.10 a4.05 -61* a 62* 5l*a 62* 45* a 46* 91 a 92 

Aug. 1, 140 a 141* 4.06* a 4.00 62* a 53 52* a 63* 46* a 47* 92* a 98* 

* 8, 139* a 140* 4.06 a 4.00 52* a 62* 52* a 62* 46* a 47 92 a 92* 

1 15, 137* a 188* 4. 12* a 4.08* 61* a 52 52 a 62* 46* a 46 91* a 92 

“ 22, 137* a 138* 4.12* a 4.08* 51* a 62* 52 a 52* 45* a 46* 90* a 91* 

“ 29, 185* a 136* 4.10 a 4. 16 51 a 51* 21* a 61* 45 a 45* 90 a 91 

Sept 5, 141 a 147 4.00 a 8 90 62* a 56* 62* a 62* 46* a 48 95* a 96* 

“ 12,142 a 144* 8.92* a 4.00 68 a 53* 68* a 54 47 a 48 93 * a 94* 

u 19,146 a 147* 3.87* a 3.88 64* a 55 54* a 55* 48 a 48* 95* a 97 

“ 26, 161 a 152* 3.77* a 3.71* 56* a 66* 56* a 67 49* a 50 99 a 100 

Oct. 3, 154* a 167* 8.65 a 8.57 68 a 69 58* a 69* 51* a 62* 108 a 104 

“ 10, 160* a 162 8.66 a 8.48* 60* a 61 60* a 61* 63 a 63* 106* a 107* 

“ 17, 168* a 172 8.83* a 3.27* 68* a 64 64 a 64* 66 a 66* 111* a 113 

The rapid change in the value of bills operates disastrously upon all 
business. Many importers, indeed, cover their sales early in the season by 
taking options of the bankers, who, in their turn, covered themselves with 
gold or produce bills. There were also many who were sanguine of a 
further fall, and who suffered in the rise. These interests were all opposed 
to a rise in gold, which has become the point on which values turn, since,* 
being no longer a currency, it is only a commodity. 

The activity of business on a cash basis has been accompanied with a 
continued abundance of money; the most important demand having been 
from stock dealings, and the rate has been 6 @ 7 per cent. The accumu- 
lation of money seeking investment has been large, and the investments 
in the Government five-twenties have been greatly increased, since the 
fall of gold made those stocks, as compared with specie, much cheaper. 
This sudden increase of sales is attributed by many to orders on foreign 
account, which would compensate in some degree for a deficiency in exports 
in providing exchange. The prices have been as follows : 
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PRICES UKITXD STATES 

PAPER. 






—6 s,18SI 


7 3-10, 

1 yearcertif. 

AUgUll 

detnaad 



Beg. 

Coop. 

5% 1574. 

3 year*. 

oia. 

New. 

Gold. 

notes. 

January 

8.. 

96* 

98 

88* 

102* 

96* 


34* a 84* 

29 

it 

10... 

97f 

98 

90 

103 

97 


87! a 88 

85 

a 

Iff 

91f 

91! 

884 

101 

95 


49 a 46* 

43 

«« 

24,. 

95 

96 

90 

102 

96 


47 a 48* 

44! 

(4 

81.. 

92* 

94 

86 

101* 

94 


55 a 60! 

58 

February 7,.. 

92 

93! 

85* 

102 

94 


57* a 57* 

55 

u 

14,.. 

94 

96 

87* 

102! 

96 


53* a 53* 

51 

u 

21.. 

96* 

97! 

91! 

103! 

95 


53* a 64 

62 

u 

28.. 

100! 

102! 

97 

105! 

98! 


71 a 71* 

71 

March 

7.. 

99! 

loo! 

94! 

105 

98* 


52* a 58 

53 

M 

14.. 

104* 

104! 

98 

106* 

100 


54* a 84* 

53 

41 

21... 

103| 

104* 

96 

107 

100 


54* a 54* 


“ 

28... 

104! 

105 

96! 

106* 

100 


41 a 41* 


April 

4... 

104! 

105 

97! 

104* 

99 


58 a 53* 


41 

11... 

104! 

105 

97! 

105 

100* 


46 a 52* 


44 

18... 

104 

105 

96 

105 

101 


53 a 53* 


44 

25... 

105 

105 

96 

106 

102 

99* 

I51*a 151* 


May 

o 

.... 

105! 

106* 

97* 

106* 

102 

99* 

150 a 150! 


«t 

9... 

106 

107 

97 

106 

101* 

99* 

152* a 152* 


44 

16... 

108 

108 

97! 

107 

101! 

99* 

149 a 149! 


44 

28... 

108! 

108* 

97! 

107* 

101* 

99* 

148! & 149 


44 

30... 

108 

108 

97* 

107 

101! 

99* 

144! a 144* 


June 

6... 

104 

108! 

99 

107 

ioi! 

97* 

146 a 146* 


•* 

13... 

104! 

108! 

99 

106 

101* 

98 

148 a 148* 


44 

2n„.. 

108! 

108$ 

98* 

106 

101 

»8* 

142! a 143* 


ti 

27... 

102 

107* 

98 

104 

100* 

97 

146! a 146f 


July 

11... 

104! 

105 

97* 

106 

100* 

98! 

132! a 132* 


44 

18... 

101* 

106 

93 

106* 

101 

99 

125 a 125* 


u 

25... 

105! 

106* 

97 

106! 

100* 

98* 

126 a 126* 


August 

1... 

104* 

105! 

96* 

106* 

101 

99* 

128! a 127 


4 * 

8 ... 

1051 

106* 

96* 

106| 

101 

99* 

126* a 127 


44 

15... 

1054 

105* 

97 

106! 

101 

99f 

125 a 125* 


44 

22... 

106 

107* 

97 

107 

ioi* 

99! 

124* a 125 


41 

29... 

106 

107 

95 

107 

101! 

99* 

124* a 124 


Sept. 

5,.. 

106 

-106 

95 

106 

100* 

99f 

182* a 133 


«. 

12.... 

105 

106* 

95 

106 

101 

99* 

128 a 129 


44 

19... 

106 

106* 

96 

106* 

ioi! 

99* 

133* a 133! 


44 

26... 

106! 

106* 

96 

106! 

101* 

99* 

139f a 189! 


Octobei 

3... 

107 

106f 

95 

106* 

ioi! 

99f 

142* a 142* 


44 

10... 

107! 

108 

97 

106* 

ioi* 

99f 

146! a 147 


44 

17,... 

107! 

109 

97 

106! 

102* 

99 1 

151! a 152 



The amount actually sold abroad is, however, very small. As explained 
above, the United States stocks can be bought cheaper in London than 
in New York. The continued large subscriptions by brokers, new banks, 
and others, towards the^ close of October, caused money to become dear 
and affected the price of stocks. The situation was nearly the same as 
in June last, when the conversions to 5-20’s caused the rate of money to 
ri£e to full 7 per cent, and induced a withdrawal of the five per cent de- 
posits with the Treasury. On the 25th of June notice was given that 
deposits would be removed, the amount on hand having fallen below the 
legal limit of $100,000,000! The same dearness of money now shows 
itself from the same cause, but the banks hold $25,000,000 of 5 per cent 
certificates, heretofore paid in gold, but which ceased on the 1st Novem- 
ber. Those certificates may now be paid in a greenbacks,” and thus ease 
the market. 
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JOURNAL OF BANKING, CURRENCY, AND FINANCE. 

BANK ITEMS AND BANK RETURNS. 

United States Banks vs. State Banks. — We gave last month an arti- 
cle by one of our bank presidents, on the question whether the banks 
organized under the National Currency Act should be admitted to the 
Clearing-house, the publication of which has elicited much discussion, and 
one political paper, we see, has impeached its loyalty ! The article in ques- 
tion was handed us for publication, before it was issued in any other form, 
with the writer’s name, and it struck us as a very fair, unimpassioned dis- 
cussion of an important financial measure. We shall gladly publish any 
article of equal ability on either side of the same subject. 

This United States Currency Act is, however, to us a strange piece of 
legislation. We can say, with the writer in last month’s Magazine, that if 
the success of this scheme of banking were necessary to the suppression of 
the rebellion, we could submit to it. But in what respect does it benefit 
Government ? The. only suggestion in its favor we have heard is, that it fur- 
nishes a demand for United States bonds as a basis for the banks. But even 
granting it does, what advantage is that, since these same bonds are depos- 
ited with Government and circulation is issued on them, so that the sale of 
the bonds amounts simply to the issue of ninety per cent in currency ? 
Why, then, could not Government have -issued that currency directly, with- 
out the*previous sale of the bonds ? Certainly, the inflation caused is just 
as great, whether the Government issued the notes directly, or indirectly 
through the banks. Where is the use, then, of Government selling the 
bonds, and paying these banks five per cent interest for the privilege of is- 
suing through them ninety per cent in currency, when it could h^ve issued 
the same currency without the banks and without paying any interest ? If 
any of our readers can see how the country is bqpefited by this operation, 
we should be glad to hear from them, for we are sadly in need of light. 
According to our view of the matter, the success of this banking scheme, as 
it now stands, not only will fail to advance, but must be directly opposed 
to, the best interests of the Government 

We publish this month the Circular of the Controller of the Currency, 
which has excited so much remark. It will be found valuable, as embrac- 
ing the views of Government at the present time and for future reference. 

National Banks up to October 14, 1863. — The following is the offi- 
cial statement of the number, location, and capital of national banks form- 
ed up to October 14, 1863. It will be seen that the total capital amounts 


to less than $13,000,000: • 

Connecticut — New Haven, Stamford, Norwich 1600,000 

District of Columbia — Washington City 600,000 

Illinois — Chicago, Aurora, Cairo, MoDtnouth '. 260,000 

Indiana — Indianapolis, Anderson, Blufftown, Cambridge City, Center- 
ville, Evansville, Fort Wayne, Franklin (2), Kendalls ville, Lafay- 
ette, Lawrenceburg, Richmond, Rockville, Terre Haute, Warsaw, 

Valparaiso 1 1,621,600 

Iowa — Davenport, Iowa City, Keokuk, Lyons 2 JO, 000 

Kentucky — None. 


# 
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Maine— Bath $100,000 

Masbachusetks — Springfield, Worcester, Barrs 800,000 

Michigan — Ann Arbor, Detroit, Fenton 250,000 

Missouri— Colombia, St Louis 200,000 

Maryland — None. t 

' New Hampshire — Portsmouth, Nashua 200,000 

New York — New York City (8), Adams, Ellenville, Delhi, Danville, 

Fishkill Landing, Moravia, Rondout, Seneca Falls, S. Worcester, 

Syracuse, Watertown. 1,840,000 

New Jersey — Newark 125,000 

Ohio— Cincinnati (4), Cleveland (2), Akron (2), Dayton (2), Cadiz, Can- 
ton, Findlay, Fremont Germantown, Greenfield, Hamilton, Ironton, 

Lodi, Logan, Portsmouth, Salem, Sandusky, Upper Sandusky, To- 
ledo, Troy, Warren, Youngtown 4,458,000 

Pennsylvania — Philadelphia, Carlisle, Erie, Girard, Kittaning, Hollidays- 
burg, Huntingdon, Johnstown, Newviile, Pittsburg, Scranton (2), 

Strasburg, Towanda, Wilkesbarre (2), Marietta 1,721,500 

Rhode Island — None. 

Tennessee — None. 

V zrmont — N one. 

Wisconsin — Milwaukee, Hudson, Janesville 875,000 


Total, to October 14, 105 banks. Capital $12,776,000 


On the evening of the 22d of October, Mr. McCullough, Controller 
of Currency, addressed a meeting of gentlemen at the Fifth Avenue Hotel. 
The object of the meeting was to take measures for organizing a large 
national bank in this city — probably the same one that was contemplated 
as the Third. The following was the call issued : 

New York, October 1^ 1863. 

Sik — You are respectfully invited to meet the Hon. Hugh McCullough, the Con- 
troller of the Currency, at eight o’clock on Wednesday evening, October 21, at the 
Fifth Avenae Hotel, for the purpose of a conference in relation to the establishment 
of a large national bank in this city. (Signed,) 

Peter Cooper, John J. Astor, Jr, Freeman Clark, John J. Phelps, Morris Ketchum, 
David Dews, Paul S. Forbes, Joseph Stuart, E. D. Morgan, Jonathan Sturges, George 
Opdyke, Isaac N. Phelps, O. De Forest Grant, Isaac Sherman, A. Arnold, Elisha 
Riggs, B. H, Hutton. 

Besides the gentlemen above named, there were present Hon. Samuel 
Hooper, of Massachusetts, Chairman of the Committee of Ways and 
Means in Congress; Mr. H. B. Hurlbut, President of the First National 
Bank at Cleveland, Ohio; Samuel T. Dana, of Boston ; Mr. Leonard Je- 
rome, General Wm. K. Strong, Colonel Vermilyea, Mr, Jaques, Vice- 
President of the Metropolitan Bank, Mr. Cisco, Mr. David Hoadley and 
others. After listening to the remarks which Mr. McCullough had to 
make, the chairman of the meeting presented the following resolutions, 
which were adopted : 

Resolved^ As the sense of this meeting, and after listening to the able exposition 
•of the necessity which exists for such an institution from Hon. Hugh MoCullough, 
that it is expedient to organize a national bank in this city, with sufficient capital to 
meet the wants of the country, under the system recently inaugurated by Congress. 

Resolved , That the capital of said bank be $5,000,000, with privilege to increase 
the same to $50,000,000, from time to time, aB may be fouud expedient. 

Resolved^ That a committee of three be appointed by this meeting to select seven 
suitable persons as commissioners to receive subscriptions to the capital stock of said 
bank. 

Messrs. Hutton, Grant, and Vermilyea were appointed a committee under the last 
resolution, and after a vote of thanks to Mr. McCullough for his interesting and 
able address, the meeting adjourned. 
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The $50,000,000 Loan to Government. — We gave last month the 
history of the late bank loan to Government. The following have been 
the payments on it : 


5 per cent when loan was taken 

10 44 September 20 

10 “ 44 27 

10 “ October 3 

10 44 41 19 


New Tork banks. Other banks. 

$1,750,000 $750,000 

3,500,000 1,500,000 

3,500,000 1 500,000 

3,500,000 1,500,000 

3,500,000 1,050,000 


Total 


$15,750,000 $6,750,000 


Making the total paid $22,500,000 

And leaving still to be paid 27,500,000 


Amount of loan $50,000,000 

But two calls have been made on this loan this month, on account of 
the unusually large receipts at the United States Treasurer’s office from 
increased sales of bonds and custom duties. The balance with the As- 
sistant Treasurer, October 23d, was $35,745,688 77. The banks receive 
interest pn the whole amount of the loan from the time it was taken, irre- 
spective of the dates on which they actually pay the money. As yet the 
banks have not been troubled in the least to make their payments to the 
Treasury on account of the loan. It may not be known to all of readers 
that the loan committee was revived to equalize the holding of the legal 
tenders among the banks, as the specie was managed during a late finan- 
cial crisis. Then the specie was put into a pool and the banks which ran 
below a certain per centage were allowed to draw from the banks which 
accumulated, by depositing securities with the committee. In. this way, 
however, there was an inducement for each bank to keep up its line, be- 
cause when it ran down, and the bank had to borrow, interest must 
be paid, and this interest of oourse inured to the benefit of the stronger 
bank. In the recent arrangement, the legal tender notes were all to be 
held as common stock, with this exception, that no provision was made 
for compelling each bank to maintain a certain per centage. Thus, a 
bank which foregoes interest to hold a million in legal tenders really 
maintains this surplus at its own expense, but for an equal benefit to the 
institution that allows its surplus to run out. If the latter were obliged 
to borrow of the former when its balance run down, and pay interest for 
such accommodation, the arrangement would conform to that made con- 
cerning the coin when the loan committee was constituted. 


Semi-annual Bank Dividends of Boston. — The following table from 
the Boston Shipping List , presents the capital of each of the Boston 
banks paying dividends at this time, together with the last two semi-an- 
nual dividends, and amount paid on Thursday, October 1st. Of the forty- 
three banks in the table, the dividends average 8.04 per cent. Three 
banks divide 5 per cent, two 4£, fourteen 4, fourteen 3£, eight 3 ; the 
Massachusetts Bank pays 3] per cent, or $8 per share, and the Traders’ 
passes its dividend. The Metropolis is closing up its affairs. Sixteen of 
the banks increase their dividends : 


\ 
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Dividend*. , Amount, Stock, dividend on. 

Boston banks. Capital April, *63. Oct, *63. Oct, '68. April, ’63. Sep^'63. 

Atlantic $600,000 2 8 16,000 84 88 

Atlas 1,000,000 8 8* 86,000 108 108* 

Blacketone 760,000 8* 4 80,000 108 107 

Boston, (par $60) 900,000 4 4 86,000 70 64 

Boyleton 400,000 4* 4* 18,000 116 116 

Broadway 150,000 8* 4 6,000 102 104 

City 1,000,000 8$ 8} 86,000 105 108* 

Columbian 1,000,000 8 8 80,000 111 111 

Commerce 2,000,000 8 8* 70,000 106 104$ 

Continental 800,000 8 8 9,000 99 100 

Eagle 1,000,000 8* 4 40,000 110 112 

Eliot 600,000 8 8 18,000 102 108* 

Exchange 1,000,000 4 4 40,000 118 120 

Faneuil Hall 600,000 4 5 26,000 116 118 

Freeman 400,000 8 f3 12,000 99 100 

Globe 1 000,000 4 4 40,000 126 125 

Granite. 900,000 3$ 4 86,000 112 114 

Hamilton 600,000 4* 5 25,000 185 140 

Hide and Leather 1,000,000 8* 8* 85,000 101* 105 

Howard 500,000 si 3* 17,500 102 103 

Market, (par $70). 560,000 8* 4 22,400 74 76 

Massachusetts, (par $250). 800,000 $8* $8 25,600 260 270 

Maverick 400,000 3 3$ 14,000 100 100 

Mechanics’ 260,000 4 4 10,000 114 114 

Merchants’ \ ... 4,000,000 3 8 120,000 99 100 

Mount Vernon 200,000 3$ 8* 7,000 99 101 

Mutual Redemption 661,700 0 4 22,468 

National 750,000 8 8 22,600 95 95 

New England 1,000,000 4 4 40,000 115 116 

North 860,000 3 3 26,800 96 99 

North America 750,000 3 34 26,250 105 105 

Republic 1-, 000, 000 3 8* 86,000 99 99 

Revere 1,000 000 8* 3* 86,000 108 108 

Safety Fund 1,000,000 8 8* 85,000 102 106 

Shawmut 750,000 3 si 26,260 95 98 

Shoe and Leather 1,000,000 4* 4* 45,000 180 180 

State, (par $60) 1,800,000 3* 8* 63,000 72 69 

Suffolk 1,000,000 5 5 50,000 147 147 

Traders’ 600,000 0 0 • 86 88 

Tremont 1,500,000 4 4 60,000 115 115 

Union. 1,000,000 4 4 40,000 116 116 

Washington 750,000 3$ 3* 26,250 104 105 

Webster 1,600,000 4 4 60,000 106 107 


Total, October, 1863. . $38,431,700 $1,884,018 

Total, April, 1868 38,631,700 1,297,760 

Total, October, 1862. . 38,681,700 1,204,000 

Total, April, 1862 38,681,700 1,190,600 

Bane of France vs. Bank of Savoy — Power to Issue Notes. — A 
great commotion has been excited in commercial circles at Paris, by a 
singular affair. At the time Savoy formed part of the dominions of King 
Victor Emanuel, there existed a Bank of Savoy with a capital of only 
4,000,000f. ($800,000), but possessed of the of issuing notes privileges of 
establishing branches, of increasing its capital at will, and of being of in- 

* The dividend of the Massachusetts Bank is 3 1*5 per cent (par $250,) equal to 
$8 per share, 
f Freeman’s not official. 
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definite duration. In the treaty annexing the province to France, no 
special stipulation was made with regard to this bank, and accordingly it 
came within the clause by which France guaranteed to all companies and 
establishments in that province the maintenance of the rights and privi- 
leges they had enjoyed. After a while the directors of the Bank of Sa- 
voy fancied that they had no chance of maintaining their ground against 
the Bank of France, and they accordingly proposed to sell purely and 
simply their business and their privileges to that establishment. Nego- 
tiations took place and extended over an unreasonably long time. But 
at last they were broken off", because the Bank of France would not con- 
sent to give the price demanded by the Bank of Savoy. On the rupture 
of these Negotiations, the directors of the Bank went to Messrs. Pereire, 
and these great financiers saw#t once that the Bank of France had com- 
mitted a gross blunder as regarded its own interests, and that the Bank 
of Savoy might be turned to account in a manner which it had not the 
sagacity to foresee. They entered into a provisional agreement for pur- 
chasing the privileges of the Bank, and about the fii$t of October that 
agreement became definitive. The Bank of Savoy, therefore, is theh-s. 
When their purchase had become a fait accompli , the great fact that the 
Bank of Savoy can issue notes presented itself, with appalling sternness, 
to the directors of the Bank of France. This latter Bank, as our readers 
are aware, has hitherto had the exclusive privilege of issuing notes ; and 
it has certainly good reason to be troubled at seeing that great privilege 
invaded by financiers of such high authority and vast resources as Messrs. 
Pereire. Yet, although the Bank of France is determined now to make 
a vigorous opposition to the Bank of Savoy, it appears that it not only 
peremptorily refused to allow the Bank of Savoy to amalgamate with it, 
as the latter wished, and as the Emperor himself, it is alleged, desired, 
but that it would not even consent to buy up its privilege of issuing notes, 
except for a sum absurdly small ($120,000), and except on the condition 
that the bank should undergo a complete transformation, which would 
have rendered its other privileges useless, and have made it an abject 
dependence of the French establishment: What is still stranger is, that 
the Bank of France strongly recommended the Bank of Savoy, for its 
own sake and for the sake of the people of the province, to continue its 
operations — that is, to exercise its privileges of issuing notes, increasing 
its capital at will, forming branches, <ko. 44 The maintenance of this bank 
is useful and necessary,” said the Bank of France directors, in a “memoir” 
(as such things are called tljere) which they drew up against the projec- 
ted amalgamation ; 44 it is desired by the Bank of France itself.” 44 The* 
Bank of Savoy,” they added, 44 has been useful ; it is still indispensable ; 
its suppression would be evidently injurious, and even a political error.” 
■These facts, as to the action of the Bank of France, came out at the meet- 
ing of the directors of the Bank of Savoy, held Sunday the fourth of Oc- 
tober. • 

After thus refusing to buy up the Savoy Bank, and after making such 
admissions as these, the Bank of France has clearly no moral right to 
raise clamors against that establishment, because, following the advice 
given, it has resolved to continue to exist, and in order to do so effective- 
ly has obtained the co-operation of two distinguished financiers. It must 
be evident to everybody that if the Bank of France thought the main- 
tenance of the Savoy establishment “ useful and necessary ” before Messrs. 

VOL. XLIX. — KO. V. 26 
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Pereire bad anything to do with it, the contrary opinion cannot with 
any decency be expressed now that those gentlemen have taken it in 
hand. The Bank of France has clearly put itself out of court. 

Nevertheless, we are told that this bank and its friends — in which terra 
is included most of the principal bankers of Paris — will, on what they 
call public grounds, make a vigorous opposition to the Bank of Savoy. 
On this point, we take the following from the Paris correspondent of the 
London Economist , October 10th : 

“ The Bank of France and principal bankers in Paris have already succeeded in in- 
ducing the Government Commissioner who attended the meeting of shareholders of 
the Bank of Savoy at Annecy the other day to declare that a vote which was passed 
for increasing the capital from 4,000 l 000f. to 40,000, 000f (£160,000 to £1,600,000) 
must be considered as £iven “ under reserve mere matter of form, it is true, but 
still indicative of a wish to thwart, if possible, the arrangements between Messrs. 
Peeeibk and the Bank. Judging, however, from the reasons the adversaries of that 
arrangement have already presented, the opposition is not likely to succeed. The 
first objection they raise is that as the Bank of France has the exclusive privilege of 
issuing notes in France, no other establishment can be allowed to create notes. This 
objection would have'prevailed if France had retained the limits she possessed when 
that privilege was granted ; but it is of no weight when applied to a new territory 
annexed to France, and the commercial establishments in which were, by the treaty 
of annexation, guaranteed the maintenance of all the rights and privileges they had 
possessed under the Government to which the territoiy had previously belonged. 
M. Dufauek, one of the most learned advocates in this country, having been consulted 
on the matter, has expressed the opinion that the Bank of Savoy, by French law, un- 
doubtedly retains under annexation all the powers it held before. Another objection 
is that two sorts of bank notes in a country will present inconveoieoce and even dan- 
ger. But when you ask — why ? no answer is forthcoming. Great Britain and Amer- 
ica know something of banking matters ; and in both there is more than one species 
of note in circulation. Moreover, the Bank of France has itself demolished this ob- 
jection: in the 'Memoir' refefred to, it proclaims that, though the Government “is 
favorable to the unity of banks and the uniformity of circulating paper,’ it has ' not 
interdicted itself from coming to a compromise with that principle, and from admit- 
ting exceptions.’ 

" While these, and other objections equally unfounded, are urged against the great 
act which Messrs. Peekiee and the Bank of Savoy have accomplished, loud praises of 
it are uttered by a large portion of the financial and commercial circles, and— no small 
thing — it is almost unanimously approved of by economists. In the first place, a 
etrong conviction is entertained by these classes that banking— including in that term 
the power of issuing noteB— ought to be free ; and they consider that the setting up 
of a bank of issue in the presence of the Baok of France is the first step toward ob- 
taining freedom — the introduction of the wedge which is destined to shatter monopoly 
to pieces. In the next place, they think that as the Bank of Savoy can issue notes of 
50 f. and even 20f., whereas the Bank of France refuses to go lower than lOOf., it can 
give a great impetus to credit In the third place, the Bank of Savoy will discount 
bills with two signatures, whereas the Bank of France cannot by its charter accept 
less than three ; and the former will thus relieve the higher class of commerce from 
a heavy charge — for the third signature is almost always that of a banker, and he of 
course does not give it for nothiog — whilst at the same time it can accept the paper 
of a vast number of petty traders, who hitherto have had difficulty in obtaining dis- 
count accommodation. Lastly, the Bank of Savoy can discount at four or six months, 
or even longer dates, whereas the Bank of France nev<ir accepts bills of more than 
three months, though in certain important branches of commerce such a short period 
is not adopted. 

"The report presented to the shareholders of the Bank of Savoy, in their meeting 
ou Sunday, may be considered one of the most remarkable documents in financial 
history. It shows, on the one hand, the almost inconceivable blinduess of a great ti* 
nancial establishment; on the other, the acuteness of two eminent men. The Bank 
of France had the greatest interest in preventing another bank of issue from being 
tolerated in France ; and yet it obstinately refused to come to an arrangement with 
the only establishment which could compete with it in that capacity. Messrs. Pk 
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reirk, on this point, saw at once that what the bank so disdainfully rejected wa9 
nothing less than the most powerful instrument that existed in the financial world, 
apart from the Bank of France — inasmuch as it would not only enable a powerful 
opposition to be raised to that establishment, but would be a sort of revolution in the 
financial system of the country.” 


City Bank Returns. — The returns of the Boston and Philadelphia 
banks exhibit no marked changes during the month ; but in New York 
city there has been a loss of nearly fourteen millions in the deposits, 
while the loans have not changed materially, as will be seen by the fol- 
lowing statement : 


Loans. Net deposits. Not deposits* 

October 3 $206,442,874 $182,663,404 December.. $3,427,279 

“ 10 206,906,902 180,087.283 “ 2,616,211 

“ 17 206,638,749 178,050,317 “ .. 1,986,966 

“ 24 204,018,870 172,487,596 “ .. 5,562,721 


Decrease in net deposits since September 26 $13,593,176 

It is said that the New York city banks now hold about fifteen mil- 
lion in legal tenders. Below will be found our usual returns fertile three 
cities brought down to the latest dates : 

NEW YORK BANKS. 


New York Banks. (Capital, Jan., 1863, $69,494,677 ; Jan., 1862, $69,493,577.) 


Date. 


Loans. 

Specie. 

Circulation. 

Net Deposits. 

Clearings. 

January 

8,.. • • . 

$178,810,009 ! 

*35,954,550 

$9,754,355 $159,163,246 \ 

*186,861,762 

44 

10 

175,816,010 

36,770,746 

9,551,563 

162,878,249 

249,796,489 


n,.... 

176,606,658 

37,681,465 

9,241,670 

164,666,003 

314,471,467 


24...... 

179,288,266 

38,549,794 

9,083,419 

168,269,228 

298,861,866 

February 7, 

179,892,161 

38,243,839 

8,780,164 

166,842,777 

802,362,671 

41 

14 

173,103.592 

88,426,460 

8,756,817 

167,720,880 

266,139,104 

“ 

21 r .... 

178,335,880 

87,981,810 

8,762,686 

170,103,758 

291,242,929 

it 

28 

179,968,842 

39,512,256 

8.739,969 

173,912,695 

340,574,444 

March 

7,.... 

181,098,822 

89,705,089 

8,693,175 

174,689,212 

344,434,442 

44 

14 

177,875,949 

36,110,085 

8,657,016 

172,944,084 

807,370,817 

<i 

21, 

173,829,479 

33,955,122 

8,609,723 

167,004,466 

277,831,851 


!!8„ 

172,448,626 

84,317,691 

8,560,602 

163,368,846 

281,326,268 

April 

4,.. ... 

173,038,019 

34,257,121 

8,348,094 

160,216,418 

287,347,704 

11,.... 

170,845,283 

35,406,145 

8,178,091 

169,894,731 

264,468,080 

•t 

18...... 

169,182,822 

36,761,696 

8,039,558 

164,122,146 

269,417,566 

* it 

25,. 

171,079,322 

87,175,067 

7,555,549 

167,863,999 

268,664,781 

May 

2, 

177,364,956 

86,846,628 

7,201,169 

167,696,916 

355,557,732 

“ 

9,.. ... 

180,114,983 

88,002,683 

7,080,566 

163, 656.51S 

367,660,781 

u 

16,.... 

180,711,072 

38,656,642 

6,901,700 

168,879,180 

353,346,664 

it 

23 

181,819,851 

38,644,865 

6,780,678 

167,655,668 

380,304,748 

t( 

80, 

181,826,856 

37,692,634 

6,494,875 

166,261,121 

807,680,918 

June 

6,.... 

182.745,080 

87,241,670 

6,841,091 

162,767,154 

289,757,689 

41 

1 3,, . , . 

180,808,823 

37,884,128 

6,210,404 

169,551,150 

802,377,276 

44 

20 

177,088,295 

38,314,206 

6,120,252 

157,123,801 

259,483,221 

44 

27,.... 

175,682,421 

38,271.202 

6,004,177 

168,589,308 

264,819,850 

July 

4,.... 

174,837,384 

38,802,826 

5,998,914 

158,642,825 

267,785,778 

“* 

11, 

176,087,485 

38,712,897 

5,927,071 

160,788,496 

819,946,652 

(i 

18, 

173,126,387 

88,254,427 

5,880,623 

163,819,544 

251,168,769 

«i 

25, 

173,036,886 

35,910,227 

5,775,188 

164,183,549 

284,684,421 

* August 

1,.... 

176,208,597 

38,746,681 

5,700,452 

161,178,146 

292,211,821 

8,.... 

176,559,840 

88,166,548 

5.706,024 

165,868,116 

297,884,000 

u 

15, 

175,805,471 

32,874,913 

5,613,177 

165,950,043 

298,936,160 

t« 

22 . 

175,713,189 

31,620,499 

5,645,970 

156,588,095 

878,755,680 

tt 

29,.... 

176,748,618 

32,030,056 

5,475.964 

166,671,695 

892,404,680 

Sept 

5 

178,477,037 

81,989,881 

5,466,016 

168,110,687 

394,814,312 
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Date. 


Loans. 

Specie. 

Circulation 

Sept. 

12. 

200,028,980 

82,018,107 

6,467,866 

44 

19, 

207,679,456 

31,014,411 

5,414,648 

44 

26 

204,601,984 

80,008,666 

6,877,886 

October 

8,. .... 

206,442,874 

80,064,614 

5,875,586 

44 

10 r . . . . 

206,906,903 

29,927,281 

6,622,178 

44 

1 7,. « . . . 

206,638,749 

28,382,473 

6,618,764 

44 

24, 

204,018,870 

28,804,915 

6,799,097 




BOSTON BANKS. 


Net Depostla. 

178,588.622 

185, 676,199 

186,080,778 

182,658,494 

180,087,288 

178,050,817 

172,4187,696 


Clearings. 

871.510,669 

848,263,949 

854,208,026 

376,982,688 

899,288,092 

427,981,208 

469,175,466 


Boston Banks. ( Capital , Jan., 1868, $88,281,700 ; Jan, 


Date. 

Jau. 5,.. 
“ 12 ,.. 
“ 19,.. 
“ 26,.. 
Feb. 2,.. 

' “ 9,.. 

“ 16,.. 
“ 28,.. 
Mar. 2,.. 

“ 

“ 80,.. 
April 6,.. 
w 18,.. 
“ 20 ,.. 
M 27,.. 
May 4,.. 
- 11... 
“ 18,.. 
“ 25,.. 
June 1... 
“ 8 ,.. 
“ 15,.. 
“ 22 ,.. 
M 29,.. 
July 6,.. 
M 18,.. 
“ 20 ,. . 
“ 27,. . 
Aug. 8,.. 
“ 10 ,.. 
“ 17,. . 
“ 24... 
“ 31,.. 
Sept 7,.. 
“ M,.. 
“ 21 ,.. 
“ 28,.. 
Oct 5,.. 
“ 12 ,.. 
- 19,.. 


Loam. 

877,339,046 

77,427,173 

76.624.700 

76.854.000 

76,496,800 

78.421.000 

78.481.000 

78.782.600 

79,127,500 

79.274.700 
79,686,184 

77.985.000 

76.988.600 
74,561,013 
78,459,160 

78.568.000 
78,218,166 
78,062,789 
73,068,598 
72.874.00Q 

73.424.000 

73.692.000 

73.287.000 

73.851.000 
78,421,084 
73,548,918 
78,485,676 

78.421.000 
72,860,716 
72,390,364 
71,997,603 
71,860,078 
71,447,520 
71,478,116 
71,717,995 
76,699,232 
79,695,740 
78,868,887 
77,798,427 
78,160,899 
78,216,436 


Specie. 

$7,672,028 

7.751.000 

7.710.600 
7,710,700 

7.685.000 

7.707.000 

7.794.000 

7.624.000 

7.553.000 

7.582.000 
7,609,288 

7.672.600 

7.708.800 
7,812,896 
7,799,315 

7.838.800 
7,864,781 

• 7,847,849 
7,794,046 

7.777.000 

7.751.000 
7,788,657 

7.780.000 

7.697.000 
7,688,987 
7,744,827 
7,774,991 

7.684.000 
7,811,518 
7,793,916 
7,798,276 
7,818,497 
7,780,905 
7,752,516 
7,637,402 
7,691,689 
7,596,868 
7,707,106 
8,042,062 
7,991,999 
7.880,832 


Circulation. 

$8,190,496 

8.373.000 

8,199,600 

8.008.500 

8.865.000 

8.074.000 

8.001.000 
8,002,000 
8,001,980 

8,226,000 
7,780,062 

7.593.800 

7.968.500 

7.762.916 
7,278,606 

7.040.000 
7,438,496 
7,688,233 
7,167,827 

7,011,700 

6.918.000 
7,030,286 

7.109.000 

7.844.500 
7,040,624 

7.478.800 
7,508,442 

7.401.500 
7,246.797 
7,817,402 
7,440,212 

7.198.917 
7,803,757 
7,227,704 
7,527,036 
7,600,656 
7,604,161 
7,620,871 
8,107,720 
8,399,769 
8,823,451 


Deposita. 

$33,372,648 

88,068,800 

33.362.000 

88.847.000 

84.076.800 

85.178.600 

84.908.000 

34.966.600 

85.246.500 

86.216.000 
32,956,149 

31.604.600 

32.687.000 
82,494,822 
38,209,742 

82.781.500 
81,949,762 
81,309,985 
32,192,770 
83,000,000 

32.675.000 
'31,728,285 

81.477.600 

81.866.800 

81.477.696 
31,509,268 
80,277,502 

29.287.000 
28,011,571 
28,884,096 
28,247,266 
27,898,078 
27,510,154 
27,762,965 
28,778,498 
81,148,688 
84,609,214 
34,496,540 
35,486,811 
85,784,989 

36.127.697 


, 1862, $88,281,100.) 
Dne Dae 

to banks, frem banka. 


17,006,000 

16.647.800 

16.811.700 

16.889.000 

16.932.000 

17.070.700 

17.881.000 

17.623.600 

17.840.400 

17.280.800 

17.074.400 

15.444.000 

14.667.000 

14.182.000 

18,808,000 

18.287.700 

18.147.000 

12.863.600 

12.787.000 

12.735.000 

12.626.700 

12.285.600 

12.604.600 

12 . 888.000 

12.283.000 

12.193.000 

13.802.000 

12.950.000 

12.656.000 
12,822,673 
12,765,627 
12,662,821 

12.614.000 

12.379.000 

18.424.000 

13.565.000 

15. 3 15.000 

18.498.000 

18.909.500 

18.606.500 


13,620,000 

18.727.700 

13.968.000 

14.490.000 
. 14,188,000 

14.095.500 

14.683.800 

16.004.000 

14.446.600 

18.484.500 

11.601.800 

12.280.600 

12,947,800 

12 . 668.000 

11.966.700 

11,622,600 

11,800,000 

11.782.000 

11.748.000 

10.704.500 

10.874.700 
10,541,006 

10.914.700 

10.900.000 

10.891.000 

10.712.000 

10.164.600 

9,864,800 

9,646,000 

10,186,180 

9,608,267 

9,578,678 

9,820,600 

10.874.700 

11.097.000 

11.487.500 

12.138.000 

18.765.600 

14.123.700 

18.967.000 


Philadklfhia Banks. 


Pate. 

Jan. 6,... 
« 12 ,... 
“ 19,... 

“ 26,... 


FHILADSLPH1A BANKS. 

(Capital, Jan., 1868, $11,140,080; 1888, $11,010,180.) 

' Dae Dae 

Loane Specie. Circulation. Depoeita. to banka, from banka 

$81610 616 $4,610,150 $4,604,115 $28,420,189 $6,948,186 $1,994,988 

«1 7 57 4,644,186 4,450,616 28,018,19! 6,890,968 1,848,982 

81416694 4,649,369 4,882,620 27,811,069 7,060,847 2,276,905 

87,419,712 4^67 2,4 19 4,284,947 28,778,617 6,766,980 2,688,986 
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Date. 

Feb 2,.., 
“ 9 ,... 

M 10... 

m 23 ;::: 

Mar. 2,. . . 
14 9,... 

44 16,.. . 
44 23,... 
44 80,... 
Apr. 6,... 
“ 13 ,... 
44 20 ,... 
44 27,... 
May 4,... 
“ 11,... 
44 18,... 
41 26,... 
June 1,..: 
44 8 ,,.. 
June 16,. . . 
“ 22,... 
44 29,... 
July ♦>,... 
44 13,... 
44 20 ,... 
44 27,... 
Aug. 8,... 
44 10 ,... 
44 17,... 
44 31,... 
Sept 7,. .. 
44 14,... 
- 21 ,... 
44 28,... 
Oct 6 ,... 
44 12... 
/ 44 19 ]::: 
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Loans. 

37,268,894 

87,330,367 

37,710,861 

87,720,460 

37,901,080 

88.603,871 

39,260,028 

39,468,884 

88,937,612 

37,616,620 

36,260,402 

86,296,644 

36,482,068 

86,687,294 

36.698.179 
86,887,801 
87,116,098 
87,143,937 
87,167,769 
87,228,627 
87,219,216 
37,260,666 
36,936,811 
34,866,842 
34,662,966 
84,517,347 

34.390.179 
34,646,243 

35.390.179 
36,296,370 
85,773,596 
89,575,410 
40,175,698 
39,485,318 
88,798,830 
39,046,434 
88,833,337 


Specie. 
4,562,680 
4,819,706 
4,272,347 
4,276,761 
4,267,626 
4,249,035 
4,247,817 
4,247,688 
4,811,704 
4,839,252 
4,343,242 
4,848.988 
4,346.877 
4,855,324 
4,859 365 
4,857,119 
4,857,169 
4,357,021 
4,857,076 
4,357,025 

4.366.744 
4,359,548 

4.860.745 
4,360,003 
4,361,999 
4,227,448 
4,187,056 
4,112,018 
4,112,542 
4,113,309 
4,113,162 
4,108,115 
4,102,701 

4,116,683 
4,227,265 
4,239,551 
4,238,677 


Circulation. 
4,181,503 
4,039,918 
3,888,185 
8,772,781 
8,696,097 
8,608,870 
3,584,880 
3,295,862 
8,869,194 
8,874,417 
8,296,685 
8,185,042 
8,078,921 
2,989,428 
2,901,600 
2 , 866,121 
2,808,109 
2,706,958 
2,649,283 
2,621,098' 
2,696,115 
2,556,855 
2,564,558 
2,507,258 
2,482.986 
2,418,463 
2,417,739 
2,380,720 
2,853,396 
2,292,607 ' 
2,258,306 
2,223.633 
2,224,632 
2,224,374 
2,193,000 
2,109,314 
2,159,638 


* 

Deposits. 

29,281,753 

28,062,164 

28,759,049 

29,342,596 

80,178,518 

80,%79,259 

30,549jl7 

80,106,185 

29,171,283 

29,531,559 

30,117,527 

31.059.644 
81,021,799 
80,859,231 
80,949,781 
81,892,808 
32,455,953 
81,888,763 
31,549,889 
81,648,959 
31,298,880 
31,466,204 

28.504.644 
28,701,818 
29,981,608 
30,448,480 
80,799,448 
30,513,961 
29,959,127 
30,195,167 
80,654,672 
33,626,702 
83,089,035 
82,402,783 
32,258,564 
32,586,502 
32,684,915 


Dae 

to banks. 
6,698,210 
6,958,215 
7,462,668 
7,413,249 
7,186,670 
7,100,258 
7,476,603 
7,418,482 
6,504,758 
5,768,658 

5.968.809 

5.806.809 
5,448,124 
5,828,898 
4,976,939 
4,640,628 
4,623,892 
4,707,278 
4,645,712 
4,914,425 
4,868,496 
6,116,692 

6.060.096 
*4,784,343 
4,580,322 
4,805,045 
4,963,290 
4,740,391 
5,161,673 
4,551,031 
4,574,037 
4,997,015 
6,079,742 
4,616,754 

4.427.097 

4,446,684 
4,361,072 


Dae 

from banks. 
2,909,857 

2.518.086 
2,482,073 
2,708,196 
2,768,852 
2,499,139 
1,939,449 
1,985,014 
2,168,007 
2,770,129 
8,014,229 
8,018,727 
2,659,868 

2.891.087 
2,542,792 
2,586,279 
2,480.714 
2,363,548 
2,318,744 
2,892,278 
2,066,918 
1,820,600 
1,961,814 
2,530,562 
2,981,867 
3,034,009 
2,772,717 
2,588,096 
2.168,440 
2,219,071 

1,997,684 
1,801,678 
1,802,889 
1,822,228 
1,976,661 
2,085.819 
1,926,707 


The following is a statement of the amount of United States legal tender 
notes held by the Philadelphia banks at the dates mentioned : 


June 22 


“ • 29 


July 6 


“ 13 


4 ‘ 20 


July 27 


Aug. 3 


“ 10 


Aug. n 



!« 

31 

$6,858,540 

Sept 

, 7 

7,382,810 

44 

14 

7,081,460 

M 

21 

6,573,404 

II 

28 

6,375,384 

Oct. 

'5 

. . . . 6,278,091 

“ 

12 

6,842,746 

“ 

19 

0,525,827 


European Finances — Bank of England Returns. — The past month, 
(October 8,) the Bank of France raised its rate of discount to five per 
cent, a considerable amount of specie having been taken from the bank. 
We take the following from the London Economist , as it represents pretty 
fully the alarming condition of the London and Paris money markets, 
together with the cause and future prospects. It will be remembered 
that the Bank of France makes its returns not weekly, but monthly : 

The condition of the Bank of France is not, indeed, very alarming ; there is not 
enough to excite a panic; but it is impossible not to see that there must have been 
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much in it to cause apprehension some time past It is only at the moment before 
publication that the rate of discount has been raised. It is impossible to imagine a 
greater censure on the present managers. They are willing to suffer in silence and 
inaction a progressive drain till the moment at which it is known ; and just before it 
becomes known, they take in haste the steps which ought to have been taken long 
since, and which xoould have been measures of precaution, if they had been so taken. 
The account is this, in comparison with that of last year: 

* * 1862 . 1868 . 

Notes in circulation of the'Bank and branches £81,688,870 £32,824,076 

Dratts drawn on the Bank by the branches, or by 
the Bank on the branches, aod payable in Paris or 

the provinces. 226,869 184,480 

Acknowledgments for money deposited 269,406 179,488 

Public deposits 8,468,868 2,186,186 

Private deposits 7,786,849 ^7,686,082 


Total liabilities ’ 43,428,862 48,009,162 

Against a reserve of bullion of . 18,674,772 10,899,184 

— which should have caused caution lately, but which should not cause panic now. 

If we turn to the account of the Bank of England, we find that it has been affected 
by several circumstances, but that, even After allowing for those circumstances, it is 
not in a satisfactory state. 

The figures relating to the banking department are : 


Public deposits. £9,610,057 

Private deposits 12,898,642 

Seven days' bills 777,032 


Total liabilities 23,180,781 

against a reserve of £7,787,662. 

It is true that the reserve i9 always low at this season of the year ; that the close 
of the quarter always augments the active circulation of notes and the circulation of 
coin ; that, on the whole, this period is not favorable to the position of the Bank ; still 
the mere figures, after every explanation and mitigation, are far worse than any to 
which we have long been accustomed. The reserve is much les9 than one-third of its 
liabilities, and one-third is the very minimum with which the Bank ought ever to be 
content, and of late it has usually been nearer to one-half. 

As to the absorption of sovereigns, of which so much has been said, we have heard 
that there is nothing unusual in it We believe that the issue of sovereigns at the 
Bank between the beginning of April and the end of October was nearly six millions 
in 1861, nearly seven millions and a-half in 1862, and that it has been only about six 
millions since the beginning of April to the present time. There is, therefore, no ab- 
sorption of sovereigns to be accounted for, and the various recondite speculations on 
that head are so much waste paper. 

Much more serious matter remains. We note have : 


The stock of bullion in the Bank of England £14,836,037 

The stock of bullion in the Bank of France 10,899,184 


Total 26,736,221 

Against last year : 

Stock of bullion in the Bank of England 16,648,156 

Stock of bullion in the Bank of France 18,674,772 


Total 80,222,928 

Although the rate of discount, as will be seen by the comparative table in our city 
article, is considerably higher now than it was last year, still such a reduction of bul- 
lion in the two banks together (which, now that the two money markets are so close- 
ly connected together, and practically so very near, should for mauy purposes be 
added together) must necessarily make the money market of both countries sensitive 
and delicate. 

The liabilities of Europe, and of England perhaps especially, are large. The 'de- 
mand for bullion for India must be considerable : 
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In 1862 we imported op to 81st July, (the last date to which we 

have the figures) of cotton from India 

In 1868 


£4,888,899 

11,950,999 


And from “ other countries,” which are really barbarous countries, and therefore ab- 
sorb bullion more or less, we imported — • 


Of raw cotton in 1862 £991,858 

Of raw cotton in 1868 8,678,847 


and all this must be paid for. 

The number of continental schemes and engagements (for solvent individuals have 
subscribed to them) is very large, and they will undoubtedly pull heavily on our 
store of actual cash. Many of them are banks or loan societies in rude countries, 
and whenever cash is lent in or taken to such communities, it is long before more civ- 
ilized nations See it again. The greater part of the companies which have been start- 
ed have not absorbed much capital, and have taken abroad little money, and we have 
good reason to believe that the public have shown lately a discretion in their invest- 
ments far surpassing that of any previous period. But, nevertheles, we have been 
gradually engaging ourselves in many foreigq undertakings which will cause a very 
important demand on our bullion. 

On the other hand, the effect of our good harvest — at least, of the expectation of 
it*— i9 already written in the Board of Trade tables. We imported up to July 81st : 

lb'll. Ib63. 

Wheat £11,880,516 £6,864,080 

Wheatmeal and flour 8,198,810 1,944,517* 


Total £14,578,826 £8,808,597 

showing a reduction of about £6,000,000. 

Too much credit however most not be taken for this circumstance in face of the 
general liabilities we have enumerated. It will especially be for the Bank of Eng- 
land not to delay too long to raise the value of money in the face of large immediate 
demands, and of a higher rate offered for money by its principal competitor. 

BANK OF ENGLAND. 


The following comparative table will be of interest, affording as it does a 
view of.the bank returns, the bank rate of discount, and the price of wheat 
in London during a period of three years corresponding with the date of 
our last returns, October 7th : 


At corresponding dates with the week ending 
Octofyr 7, lbU3. 

Circulation, including bank post bills.. . 

Public deposits 

Other deposits 

Government securities 

Other securities 

Reserve of notes and coin 

Coin and bullion 

Bank rate of discount 

Average price of wheat 


lb61. 

1661. 

1661. 

£21,674,568 

£22,137,670 

£22,546,407 

4,893,914 

8,338,779 

9,510,057 

12,028,885 

18,530,122 

12,893,642 

10,788,123 

11,252,656 

11,141,227 

17,440,363 

19,751,704 

22,591,687 

7,859,684 

9,828,831 

7,787,662 

14,141,519 

16,648,166 

14,856,937 

8} per cent. 

2 p. cent. 

4 per cent. 

57s. Od. 

51s. Id. 

42s. 2d. 


Subjoined is our usual table with the returns brought down to 

Octo- 

ber 7th, 

1863: 










WEEKLY STATEMENT. 

1 






Public 

Private 


Coin and 

Rate of 

Date. 

Circulation. 

Deposits. 

Deposits. 

Securities. 

Bullion. 

Discount. 

Dec. 

17., 

. . £19,982,860 £8,507,144 £14,038,994 £30,589,868 

£15,081,668 

8 

pr. ct. 

** 

24.. 

.. 20,150,398 

8,654,499 

14,306,497 

31,846.781 

14,870,795 

8 

*« 

«. 

31.. 

, . 20,516,485 

8,838,717 

15,469,254 

82,488,020 

14,956,421 

3 

a 

Jan. 

7.. 

,. 20,927,993 

8,782,808 

14,393,808 

82,620,233 

14,685,555 

3 

u 

«« 

14., 

.. 21,018,849 

4,280,730 

16,772,782 

81,166,075 

14,102,169 

4 

a 

a 

21., 

.. 20,893,931 

4,965,798 

14,993,225 

80,227,086 

13,855,849 

4 

u 
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Publio 

Private 


Coin and 

Rate of 

Date. 

Circulation. 

Deposits. 

Do posits. 

Securities. 

Bullion. 

Discout. 

a 

28... 

20,771,286 

5,416,863 

14,414,768 

80,288,866 

13,611,823 

5 


Feb. 

4... 

20,709,154 

6,351,617 

18,852,287 

29,997,238 

18,692,186 

5 

14 

M 

11... 

20,444.454 

6,952,808 

18,596,366 

80,288,406 

14,070,661 

5 


«< 

18... 

19,916,496 

19,715,828 

7,413,275 

18,769,276 

29,890,503 

14,589,222 

4 

a 

“ 

25... 

7,901,658 

18,867,158 

29.709,079 

14,614,096 

4 

a 

Mar. 

4... 

20,822,055 

8,036,003 

13,868,086 

30,880,805 

14,504,617 

4 

*t 


11... 

19,801,665 

8,673,899 

18,282,605 

81,096,827 

81,482,170 

14,828,178 

14,547,812 

4 

it 

u 

17... 

20,012,831 

9,843,499 

13,008,088 

4 

ii 

ft 

24... 

20,186,276 

10,364,471 

12,742,282 

81,896,338 

16,025,274 

4 

“ 

Apr. 

1... 

20,965,228 

21,279,339 

10,107,041 

18,172,090 

82,776,752 

15,141,755 

4 

41 

a 

8... 

6,714,109 

14,829,882 

80,946,784 

29,974,677 

14,963,885 

4 

44 

u 

15... 

21,326,920 

5,769,276 

a 5,0 18,891 

15,229,287 

4 


ft 

22... 

21,413,226 

6,316,418 

14,789,897 

80,182,533 

16,387,151 

3 

it 

“ 

29... 

21,452,800 

7,178,812 

13,606,939 

29,994,849 

15,848,492 

15,141,760 

H 

U 

May 

6... 

21,876,999 

7,241,789 

13,122,087 

29,718,602 

3 

II 

18... 

21,252,916 

6,785,187 

18,727,566 

80,201,120 

14,653,141 

3 

t* 

<< 

20... 

21,268,816 

7,610,278 

16,983,664 

81,484,816 

14,529,461 

4 

41 

u 

27... 

20,909,819 

8,002,846 

13,842,718 

81,412,190 

14,600,019 

4 

it 

June 

8... 

21,009,392 

8,779,887 

18,896,450 

32,889,044 

14,425,653 

4 

it 

44 

10... 

21,080,460 

20,655,478 

9,782,830 

13,783,263 

83,240,192 

14,666,121 

4 

M 

•4 

17... 

9,882,185 

18,904,606 

82,760,963 

14,850,156 

4 

tt 

ll 

24... 

20,625,655 

10,279,053 

13,809,996 

82,766,469 

15,026,118 

4 

“ 

July 

1... 

21,738,756 

10,856,373 

16,274,789 

86,490,515 

15,080,271 

4 

it 

•4 

8... 

22,038,478 

5,593,834 

18,595,718 

84,647,836. 

14,824,969 

4 

if 

14 

15... 

22,194,996 

4,918.458 

16,881,914 

32,052,521 

14,749,876 

4 

44 

44 

22... 

22,280,612 

5,386,948 

14,675,625 

80,975,774 

14,620,872 

4 

It 

Aug. 

5... 

22,340,809 

21,937,198 

6,677,268 

18,790,855 

80,289,227 

14,848,185 

4 

tt 


12 .. 

5,754,863 

18,578,368 

29,657,838 

29,603,127 

16.040,819 

4 

tt 

«( 

19... 

22,003,176 

6,126,668 

13,005.322 

15,081,152 

4 

“ 

<« 

26... 

21,699,696 

6,713,801 

12,806,568 

29,822,767 

16,809,884 

4 

“ 

Sept 2. . . 

21,920,722 

6,818,182 

13,261,512 

30,180.384 

15,494,219 

4 

ii 

it 

9... 

21,646,811 

6,997,402 

12,909,484 

29.919,543 

16,345,488 

4 

tt 

ii 

16... 

21,487,105 

7,371 510 

13,484,939 

30,601,940 

15,461,666 

4 

it 

u 

23... 

21,515,731 

8.291,491 

12,859,580 

80,960,809 

15,682.838 

4 

Ii ' 

“ 

80 .. 

22,812,747 

9,270,486 

13.717.460 

88,751,403 

15,277,886 

4 


Oct 

7... 

22,645,407 

9,610,057 

12,898,642 

33.829,764 

14,856,037 

% 

tt 


Returns of the Canada Banks. — We give below the Auditor’s state- 
ment of the banks of Canada for January, May, August, and September, 
1863: 0 


January. May. August September. 

Capital authorized $35,266,666 $35,266,666 $85,266,666 $85,266,666 

Capital paid up 26,466,298 26,789,878 26,781,194 26,807,642 


Notes in circulation 

Balance due to other banks. . . 
Deposits not bearing interest. . 
Deposits bearing interest 


LIABILITIES 

$9,940,423 

1,249,808 

9,680,143 

9,662,483 


$9,024,240 

1,836,814 

10,119,678 

9,940,338 


$9,097,116 

1,218,069 

10,499,900 

10,827,685 


$ 10 , 121,221 

648.306 

11,216,690 

10,904,879 


Total liabilities. . . 

Coin and bullion 

Landed or other property .... 

Government securities. 

Notes or bills of other banks. . 
Balances due from other banks. 
Notes and bills discounted .... 
Other debts not before includ’d 


$30,382,857 $30,920,465 $31,642,670 $32,890,996 


ASSETS. 

$5,615,519 

1,974,786 

6,027,739 

1,132,788 

2,143,288 

42,458,418 

2,629,681 


$5,894,927 

2,017,810 

4,990,834 

1,087,414 

1,050,523 

44,605,111 

2,768,772 


$6,918,042 

2,058,953 

4,802,248 

1.424,161 

1,683,838 

42,048,248 

2,908,427 


$7,247,381 

2,068,676 

4,808,250 

1,405,885 

1,856,699 

42,818,444 

2,921,663 


* Total 


$60,982,218 $61 ,904,891 $61,838,932 $63,126,898 
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OFFICIAL LETTER OF CONTROLLER MeCULLOUGH. 

ANSWERS OF THE CONTROLLER OF THE CURRENCY TO QUESTIONS IN RE- 
LATION TO THE NATIONAL CURRENCY ACT. 

We publish the following important Government document, as it forms a 
prominent feature in the financial history of the times, and should be pre- 
served. 

Treasury Department, ) 
Office of Controller of the Currency, >■ 
Washington, July 14 , 1863 . ) 

Most of the questions presented to the Controller, in regard to the Na- 
tional Currency Act, have been answered in.the forms and instructions which 
have been sent from this office, and by letters to the interrogators. There 
are a few, however; that can be more Conveniently and satisfactorily an- 
swered in this form than in any other. 

let Question. Is there any “ reasonable doubt” of the constitutionality 
of this Act ? 

Answer . The constitutionality of the Act of Congress establishing, in time 
of peace, a United States Bank, with power to locate in the States branch- 
es thereof, having been affirmatively decided by the Supreme Court of the 
United States, the constitutionality of the National Currency Act is not 
considered to be an open question. 

In ordinary times the constitutionality of this Act would hardly be ques- 
tioned ; but in the existing emergency of the Government, engaged, as it 
is, in a war of gigantic proportions — with specie no longer a circulating 
medium — with a large internal revenue to be collected in the States aud 
Territories, such a currency as is provided for in this Act is an absolute ne- 
cessity. To deny to the Government, through such agencies as Congress 
might create, the power to provide a currency based upon its own resources, 
would be not only to deny its sovereignty, but its authority to perforyi prop- 
erly and safely its acknowledged functions. 

2 d Question . What are stockholders of JState Banks to gain by discon- 
tinuing their present organizations, and organizing under the national law ? 

Answer. The chief gain will be in a circulation of notes, which cannot 
long be secured through the agency of State institutions. Legal tender 
notes have created a taste and prepared the way for a national bank note 
circulation. These notes, in all sections of the country, have a better credit 
and are in greater demand than the notes of the strongest banks. Country 
bankers, notwithstanding the largeness of the issue, find it difficult to sup- 
ply the call for them, and are frequently under the necessity of ordering 
them, at considerable expense, from commercial points, to meet the demand 
that will not be satisfied with auythingelse. The preference for these notes 
is not chiefly to be attributed to the fact that they are a “ leg^l tender,” but 
to the fact that they are Government money , and must be good, if the 
Government is good. I do not say that their general credit is not, in a 
measure, owing to the fact that they are declared to be “ lawful money,” or 
that it was not necessary to make them so, to place them beyond the in- 
fluences that might, at the time, have been combined to depreciate- them ; 
but I do say, that the people, who control the currency, as they do the 
legislation of the country, prefer legal tenders to bank notes, because they 
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are Government issues, are receivable for Government dues, and must, eve- 
ry dollar of them, be redeemed, if the Government is maintained. 

The National Bank Note circulation is intended gradually to take the 
place of the direct issues of the Government. It is not expected that it will, 
at once, have the credit that has been attained by the “ legal tenders,” nor 
that the notes of the National Associations, scattered from Maine to Cali- 
fornia, will be of absolutely uniform value throughout the Union ; but it is 
expected that these notes, sustained by the credit and secured by the re- 
sources of the nation, receivable for all public dues, except duties upon im- 
ports, and in payment of all claims against the Government, and, in case of 
the failure of the banks, to be redeemed at the Treasury of the United 
States, w ill challenge, to a greater degree, the public confidence, and pos- 
sess more uniformity of value than can be attained by the issues of the best 
managed State institutions. I will go further than this: through the in- 
strumentality of Clearing-Houses, or Redeeming Agencies, which, in due 
time, may become a necessary feature of the system, the notes of the Na- 
tional Banks, wherever situated, will be as nearly of uniform value through- 
out the Union as the commercial interests of the country will require. 

There will not be, in my judgment, for any considerable time, two sys- 
tems of corporate banking (one State and the other National) in the United 
States ; not that there is a necessary antagonism between the two systems, 
but because both will not be equally acceptable to the people and equally 
profitable to the banker. One or the other will fully occupy the field ; and. 
aside from the manner in which the National system is being regarded by 
the people, and the rapidity with which National Associations are being 
formed, it requires no spirit of prophecy to predict which of the two is des- 
tined to give way. The losses which the people have sustained by bank 
failures ; the inadequate protection which State legislation, with rare ex- 
ceptions, has given to the bill-holders ; the fact that the good credit of the 
issues of the strongest and best conducted State Banks, outside of the States 
or the section where they exist, is not the result of public confidence in their 
solvency, but of the influence of bankers and money dealers, who can as 
easily depress that credit as they can sustain it, and who do not unfrequent- 
ly depress or sustain it, as suits, their own interests or convenience alone ; 
that all the credit that State Banka have at a distance from home is arti- 
ficial and unreliable : all these things have given rise to a wide-spread dis- 
satisfaction with the existing bank note circulation, and created a popular 
desire for a circulation, of whose solvency there can be no question, and 
whose credit will not be at the mercy of bank note brokers. 

The Government of the United States is not to be overthrown by the 
attempted secession of the Southern States, and the war in which it is en- 
gaged. On the contrary, it will be vastly strengthened by the severe or- 
deal to which it is being subjected — strengthened by the evidence, which 
is every day being exhibited, of its inherent power, and the conviction that 
is constantly spreading and deepening in the miuds of the people, that their 
personal destinies are identified with it — strengthened by the very debt it 
is contracting, and the evidences of value that are to based upon this debt. 

Banks whose issues are secured by the Government, and which are to 
become the financial agents of the Government, will, in my opinion, ere 
long, be the only ones that will be tolerated by the people ; and if the 
banks of the older and richer States continue, as they have done, and are 
now to a large extent doing, to furnish the newer and less wealthy States 
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with a bank note circulation, they will have to do it through the agency of 
National Banks. In availing themselves of the National Currency Act, for 
loaning their capital and credit to the people of the new States, they will 
have the satisfaction of knowing that while adding to their own wealth, they 
are strengthening the Government, and creating a powerful influence against 
repudiation, by aiding in furnishing to the people a circulation secured by 
the stocks, and representing the unity of the nation. 

Aside from the matter of circulation, the National Currency Act is as 
favorable to bankers as the banking laws of most of the States. Should it 
prove to be too stringent, it is safe to expect that such amendments will be 
made to it as will accommodate it to the reasonable requirements of capi- 
talists, and the want of a great and growing nation. 

Question . Will State Banks be furnished with the national circulation, 
according to the provisions of the 63d section of the Act ? 

Answer. This section is a part of the law, and must be obeyed. I have 
hoped, however, that very few banks would claim the advantages of it. The 
engrafting upon a national system of banking of a provision that, to some 
extent, denationalizes it, was, in my opinion, a great mistake. Nor can I 
understand how State Banks, without the aid of State legislation, can avail 
themselves of the provisions of this section without violating their charters, 
or the laws under which they are incorporated. But if enabling acts, au- 
thorizing State Banks to circulate the National Currency, have been or 
should be passed by the Legislatures of the proper States, I should still re- 
gret being compelled to furnish this currency to institutions over which the 
Government can exercise no supervision or control. I trust that few banks 
will deposit bonds and claim circulation, under the 6 2d section, but that 
the stockholders of solvent banks, who desire to connect themselves with the 
system, will do so, by availing themselves of the priviliges of the 61st sec- 
tion, or, what would be better still, by winding up their present State insti- 
tutions, and organizing new associations, independent of the old ones. The 
intention of the law was to provide a national circulation through the agen- 
cy of National Banks, which should be subject to Government supervision 
and control. Nothing would be more sure to destroy the symmetry of the 
system, or be more likely to bring it into disrepute, than a distribution 
among the banking institutions of the States, (“good, bad and indifferent,”) 
of the national currency. I must, however, obey the law, and unless pre- 
vented from doing so, by a judicial decision or an authoritative opinion, I 
shall furnish circulation under the section referred to as soon as it can be 
provided. As notes will be first supplied to Associations, organized under 
the Act, it is not likely that State Banks can be supplied, to any consider- 
able extent, before the early part of the next year. 

Question. Is it expected that State Banks that may become National 
Associations under the 61st section of the Act will give up their present 
corporate names ? 

Answer. Before I entered upon the discharge of my duties as Controller 
of the Currency, the Secretary of the Treasury, after much consideration, 
had come to the conclusion, as a National Currency was to be provided 
through the instrumentality of National Banking Associations, that all such 
associations should have a commou name. Persons forming associations 
under the act have, therefore, been advised to take the names of First, Sec- 
ond, Third, <fec., National Banks of the places in which they are established, 
according to the order of organization. This rule* is expected to be ob- 
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served by State Banks that may be converted into National Banks, under 
the 61st section of the Act, as well as by original associations. 

If, in their new organizations, they desire to retain, in some way, their 
former corporate names, it must be done in such manner as will not inter- 
fere with the symmetry of the circulation which is to be furnished to them, 
nor render illegal their acts as National Associations. All who connect 
themselves with this system have a common interest in making it symmet- 
rical and harmonious, as well as national. The retention by State Banks 
of their present corporate names, some of them long, and differing from 
others only in locality, would prevent this, and interfere with the uniformity 
which it is desirable to maintain in the national circulation. • 

I know with what tenacity and pride the managers of old and well con- 
ducted banks cling to the names which their ability and integrity have done 
so much to make honorable ; but I would suggest to them that it will be 
an easy matter for them to transfer to National Institutions the credit which 
they and their predecessors have given to State Institutions ; that it is not 
the name of a Bauk, but the character of the men who conduct its affairs, 
and the character of its securities, that give to it the confidence of the 
public. 

The Merchants* Bank of Boston will not lose a particle of credit by be- 
coming the First National Bank of Boston ; on the contrary, its credit will 
be improved by it. Nor would the stock of the Chemical Bank of New 
York be a whit the less valuable, nor would its reputation be in the slight- 
est degree lessened, by its becoming the tenth or the fiftieth National Bank 
of New York. 

H. McCulloch, Controller . 


STATISTICS OF TRADE AND COMMERCE. 

BREADSTUFFS— EXPORTS TO GREAT BRITAIN AND IRELAND— CROPS FOR 1863. 

It will be seen by the tables which we give below, that there has been 
a great falling off in the export of breadstuff's the pi*t year compared with 
the two previous years. Prices, too, have been lovs*r, so that there is a 
much greater decrease in the value exported. For i istanee, the price of 
wheat at London, August 19, 1863, was 45s. 1 Id. p r quarter, or $1 38 
per bushel ; but at the same time in 1862 it was 67 <. 4d., or $1 82 per 
bushel. The whole amount exported to Europe for the y ear from Septem- 
ber 1, 1862 to September 1, 1863, is as follows : 

Estimated valae in 

Flour, bbls. Wheat, bash. Corn, bash. U. S. currency. 

1,692,992 25,510,504^ 10t403,313 $58,819,110 

The coming jtear still less will be needed in Europe from the United 
States. The excellent harvests in England and France will supply their 
wants in a great measure. The latest accounts from Great Britai n, how- 
ever, are not as favorable as those previously received — recent rains hav- 
ing done much injury. Yet our advices are, that the surplus yield of 
wheat, contrasted with ordinary years, will be 1,500.000 quarters, and that 
the weight will exceed the standard weight (usually 6l£ lb9.) by about 3 
or 4 lbs. In view of these facts, and the reports from the Continent, we 
must of course expect»a .great tailing off in the demand for our breadstuff's 
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in the coming year, unless some unexpected event should hapen, like, for 
instance, a war between England, France, and Russia. In that case, the 
ordinary supply from Russia would be cut off, and we should be called 
upon to furnish her quota. 

EXPORT OP BREADSTUFFS TO GREAT BRITAIN AND IRELAND, FROM 8EPT. 18T, 


1862, to sept. 1st, 1863. 

From Flonr, bbls, Corn meal. bbls. Wheat, boab. Corn, bush. 

New York 1,164,119 1,064 20,471,480 9,836,826 

Philadelphia... . 121,927 33 1,134,318 201,368 

Baltimore 46,563 .. 306,105 270,074 

Boston 46,123 50 16,088 

Other ports 100,691 .. 1,255,307 10,000 

Floor, bbls. Corn meal, bbls. Wheat, bosh. Corn, bosh. 

1862-63 1,479,413 1,147 23,167,190 10,334,356 

1861- 62 2,672,515 1,124 25,754,709 14,084,168 

1860- 61 2,561,661 4,416 25,553,370 11,705,034 

1859- 60 717,156 944 4,938,714 2,221,857 

1858- 59 106,457 58 439,010 342,013 

1857- 58 1,295,430 143 6,555,043 3,317,802 

1856- 57.... 849,600 685 7,479,401 4,746,278 

1855- 56 1,641,265 6,816 7,956,406 6,731,161 

1854- 55 175,209 4,768 324,427 6,679,138 

1853- 54 1,846,920 41,726 6,038,003 6,049,371 

1852-53 1,600,449 100 ' 4,823,519 1,425,278 

1851-62 1,427,442 1,780 2,728,442 1,487,398 

1850-51 1,559,584 5,620 1,496,355 2,205,601 

1849-50.. 574,757 6,411 461,276 4,753,358 

1848-49 1,137,656 82,900 1,140,194 12,685,260 

1847-48 182,583 108,534 241,300 4,390,226 

1846-47 3,155,845 844,188 4,000,359 17,157,659 

Total for 17 years. 22,983,842 1,111,260 123,098,318 110,315,958 

TO THE CONTINENT, FROM NEW TORE AND OTHER PORTS. 

Floor, bbls. Wbest, bush. Corn, bub. Bje, both. 

1862- 63 • 213,579 2,343,314 68,957 435,205 

1861- 62 626,672 7,617,472 322,074 1,612,926 

1860- 61 142,129 3,452,496 101,145 347,258 

1859- 60 49,243 178,031 19,358 

1858- 59 51,383 57,845 25,519 

1857- 58 303,100 390,428 16,848 13,100 

1856- 57 483,344 2,875,653 543,690 216,162 

1855- 56 748,408 2,610,079 282,083 1,975,178 

1854- 55 7,763 4,972 308,428 35,569 

Total for 9 years.. 2,625,626 19,530,290 1,688,002 4,685,398 


In connection with the above, the following statement of the crops for 
1862 and 1863, as returned to and estimated by the agricultural depart- 
ment at Washington, will be found of interest: 

The answers returned to the circulars for September, of the Agricultural Depart- 
ment, asking information of the condition of the crops, are given in tenths, above or 
below the crop of 1862. During the summer the department made an estimate of 
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the amount of the crops of 1862. This estimate was based on the census returns of 
1860. As the crop of I860, which was taken by the census, was below the average, 
and that of 1862 much above, allowance was made for this difference, varying in its 
amount according as the agriculture of each State required. The general per cent 
increase of each State was added. One fourth of the amount given m the census was 
struck off from the returns for Missouri and Kentucky on account of the war. Thus 
calculated, the crops of 1862 were made the basis for estimating those of 1868, accor- 
ding to the tenths, increase or decrease, of each State, as reported by the correspon- 
dents of the department 

The summer crops, wheat, rye, barley, and oats, for 1862 and 1868, were as follows : 

Wlicat Rye. Barley. Oats. 

Total 1863... bush. 191,068,239 20/798,287 16,760,697 174,868,167 

Total 1862 189,993,500 21,254,966 17,781,464 172,520,997 

* 1,074,789 f456,669 fl, 020, 867 *2,327,170 

The fall crops of corn, buckwheat, and potatoes, for 1862 and 1863, were as follows: 

Corn. Buckwheat Potatoes. 

Total 1862 bush. 686,704,474 17,822,995 113,533,118 

Total 1863 449,163,894 17,193,233 97,870,085 

Decrease 137,540,580 1,529,762 15,663,083 

The monthly report of the department for September shows that the amouot of 
wheat and flour exported to all countries for the year ending September 1 , 1 863, is 
40.686,308 bushels, and of corn 11,680,343 bushels. The domestic consumption, then, 
is as follows : 

Wheat crop for 1862. bush. 189,993,500 Corn crop for 1862. . .bush. 686,704,474 
Exported 40,686,308 Exported 1 1,680,342 

Domestic consumption.. 149,307,192/ Domestic consumption. . 676,024,132 

These exports and domestic consumption exhibit the relative magnitude of the for- 
eign and domestic markets. 

The* eport examines the probable foreign demand for breadstuff* during 1864, and 
shows that the principal portion of our exports of breadstuff* are purchased in the 
English markets; that the average annual importations of all grains with Great 
Britain and Ireland are 94,278,949 American bushels ; but in 1860 the importation 
was 135,386,484 bushels, and in 1861, 142,529,106 bushels ; that it was as great in 
1862, but not so large in 1863 ; that from the present condition of the crops in Eng- 
land, the demand for 1864 would return to the general average, rather than to the 
great amount since 1860 ; that the home demand for 1864 would be at least equal to 
that for 1863, and that the condition of the currency would remain as favorable as it 
now is ; that hence the amounts of wheat and corn for 1864 would be as follows : 

Wheat crop for 1863. bush. 191,068,289 Corn crop for 1863. . .bush. 449,163,894 
Domestic consumption ... . 149,307,192 Domestic consumption ... .* 576,024,132 

Leaving for export 41,761,047 Leaving a deficiency of. 125,860,238 

— which must be provided for by greater economy in feeding, and a greater propor- 
tional consumption of wheat. 

The number of stock hogs i9 about the g&me as in 1862, and about five per cent 
below a general average in condition. These were early turned on the frosted corn. 

The buckwheat crop is not as much injured as was generally supposed, because 
most of it is produced in the States of New York, New Jersey, and Pennsylvania, 
where the frosts of August 3d, and September 18, did not injure the crops materially. 

The tobacco crop of 1863 is larger than that of last year by nearly 60,000,000 lbs., 
although the frosts in the Western States were very injurious to it But about one- 
half of the crop there had been gathered before the frost of September 18, and seven- 
ty-five per cent more ground had been planted than in 1862. 

The hay crop of 1862 is estimated at 21,603,645 tons, that of 1863 at 19.980,482 
tons — a decrease of 1,623,163 tons. Its quality is good. 


♦Increase, f Decrease. 
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1868.] Valuation of the State of New York . 

VALUATION OF REAL AND PERSONAL PROPERTY OF THE STATE OF NEW YORK. 

At a meeting of the Board of Equalization, held at the office of the 
Secretary of State, on the 23d September, a majority beiug present, the 
following resolution, on motion of Controller Robinson, was adopted : 

Resolved , That the valuation, as now fixed by the Board of Equalization, 
and hereto annexed, and amounting in the aggregate to the sum of 
% 1,454,454, 8 17, be and the same are hereby adopted, approved, and cer- 
tified, as the equalized aggregate valuation of the real and personal prop- 
erty of each of the several counties of this State, and that the same duly 
certified by the chairman and secretary of this board, be deposited in the 
office of the Controller as the assessed amount upon which the said Con- 
troller is to compute the State tax for the year 1863, and that the said 
equalization, as made upon each separate county, be entered in the book 
x>f minutes of the proceedings of this board. 


Albany 

$39,640,693 

Onondaga .... 

$26,676,600 

Alleghany 

9,148,321 

Ontario 

19,181,203 

Broome 

9,021,100 

Orange 

26,350,113 

Cattaraugus.. . . 

8,548,366 

Orleans 

10,893,252 

Cayuga 

22,292,079 

Oswego 

13,032,095 

Chautauqua 

14,316,820 

Otsego 

12,322,037 

Chemung 

7,210,263 

Putnam 

5,457,970 

Chenango 

9,812,797 

Queens 

21,345,318 

Clinton 

5,662,707 

Rensselaer 

30,153,490 

Columbia 

21,915,177 

Richmond .... 

5,694,715 

Cortland 

6,237,819 

Rockland 

5,966,243 

Delaware 

8,194,252 

Saratoga 

12,345,237 

7,305,794 

Dutchess 

33,871,584 

Schenectady . . 

Erie 

47,086,595 

Schoharie. . . . 

7,146,713 

Essex 

3,355,377 

Schuyler 

5,507,289 

Franklin 

4,227,845 

Seneca 

10,523,440 

Fulton 

4,154,490 

St. Lawrence . . 

15,771,727 

Ocnesee 

15,931,530 

Steuben 

12,919,912 

Creene 

7,759,662 

Suffolk 

8,452,188 

Hamilton 

605,010 

Sullivan 

4,760,548 

Herkimer 

10,404,468 

Tioga 

6,942,397 

Jefferson 

16,458,826 

Tompkins. . . . 

8,715,849 

Kings 

98,147,604 

Ulster 

14,883,049 

Lewis 

5,391,577 

Warren 

2,143,469 

Livingston 

17,041,338 

Washington . . 

16,503,401 

Madison 

13,380,495 

Wayne 

16,036,115 

Monroe 

30, 1 74,8 J 5 

Westchester.. . 

41,685,997 

Montgomery . . . 

9,659,631 

Wyoming. . . . 

9,729,568 

New York 

Niagara T . . . . 

547,416,030 
. . . . 15,285,475 

Yates 

8,503,276 

Oneida 

24^709*962 


$1,454,454,817 


State of New York , ss : We do hereby certify the foregoing to be a 
correct transcript of the original resolution this day adopted by the Board 
of Equalization. 

D. R. Floyd Jones, Lt. Gov. and Pres, of Board. 
Ebenezer Blakely, Secretary. 
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DECEMBER, 1863. 

THE CRISIS IN EUROPE. 

COTTON AN ABSORBENT 07 SPECIE. 

The late news from Europe, of a sudden rise in the rates of interests 
at the great reservoirs of money, at a moment, too, of the realization of 
large harvests, admonishes the commercial world of the vast change 
which is taking place in the currents of commerce, and of the new con- 
dition of affairs that must result from a continuance of the present state 
of things for any length of time. Since the peace of 1815, the commerce 
of Western Europe has been immensely developed, and a material element 
of that development was the cotton drawn from the United States. Start- 
ing at comparatively small amounts, the purchases, mostly by England, 
rose to $200,000,000 per annum of cotton alone, and that cotton was 
paid for altogether by the manufactured goods of England and Europe. 
Suddenly the supply from the United States ceased ; the demand for goods 
stopped with it, and great distress resulted. Still, cotton must be had, 
and during the two last years the supply has been furnished by other 
countries, who demand not goods, but coin in payment, and at exorbitant 
rates. The drain of coin thus occasioned is producing the serious results 
of which the indications have reached us during the last few weeks. The 
normal condition of commerce left Great Britain largely in the Uni- 
ted States’ debt The quantities of corn, cotton, tobacoo, etc., which she 
purchased more than paid for the goods she sold to this country, and thus 
there remained a large balance due to the United States. This balance 
was drawn against in favor of France, for silks, wines, etc.; in favor of 
China, for tea, and of Brazil and Cuba, for coffee and sugar, in payment 
for all of which bills ran on London. 

With France and the continent the operation was the -reverse. She 
sold to the United States large amounts of goods in excess of her pur- 
chases, and for these goods she had a balance of bills running on London. 
To illustrate, the trade of France with the United States in 1860 was a 
follows : , 

roi. xlix. — ko. vi. 27 
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$40JB34,986 


France bought United States produce 

Sold to United States direct $43,219,547 

Sold to United States via Europe 16,979,110 

60,198,659 


N Balance due France $19,363,673 

Shipped in specie 21,371,986 


Thus, France in 1860 sold enough goods to the United States to pay 
for all the produce she bought of us, and received $21,371,986 in specie 
besides. In 1861 her purchases of cotton, etc., were as large as ever; 
but in the summer and fall the imports of goods into the United States 
suddenly ceased. The consequence was, that instead of paying for the 
cottons as usual, in goods, she was compelled to pay in specie. Inasmuch 
as she did not sell her goods, sue was deficient $40,000,000 of bills on 
England, and in October, 1861, the Bank of France suddenly lost 
$15,197,581. To remedy this sudden loss, the Bank of France was com- 
pelled in the first week in November to raise its rate of interest to 6 per 
cent, as it has now done. The same cause which made money scarce in 
France made it cheap in England, and the Bank of France borrowed 
$5,000,000 at ninety days through the house of Rothschild in London, 
and $5,000,000 through the house of Baring. These amounts were drawn 
against, and carried the Bank over the exigency. 

In regard to the United States, they had sold their cotton, tobacco, and 
rice, but did not buy the goods, consequently the import of specie was 
very large. The specie movement at New York for four years was as 
follows : 


1850. I860. 1861. 1868. 

Imports $2,816,421 $8,852,330 $37,088,413 $1,311,964 

Exports 69,715,866 42,191,171 4,236,250 61,872,391 


Excess imports $32,852,163 

44 exports.. $66,899,445 $33,338,841 $60,560,427 

This table shows the great perturbation which the war caused in the 
specie movement. The regular current of exports was checked, and a 
large amount of coin came back. Fortunately for the United States, at 
the moment when this cotton fund which paid so much of our imports 
was cutoff, the circumstances of the crops in England and France required 
a large amount of United States food. The export of breadstuffs stepped 
in to supply the lack of cotton, and the drain of gold from this country, 
that would otherwise have been excessive, was checked. Meantime the 
supply of cotton from other sources has grown up, and with it an intense 
demand for money. The course of this trade has been rapid. Great 
Britain was the chief recipient of the cotton crops, and in 1861 purchased 
1,262,607,800 lbs., for which she paid $190,000,000, mostly in goods. 
The largest portion of the cotton — 80 per cent of the whole — was of 
United States origin, and was of a quality and cheapness that could not 
elsewhere be reached. Indeed, as long as the United States crop was in 
full supply, that of India, Egypt, Brazils, etc., was only in incidental de- 
mand, and at prices which barely remunerated the grower, since long 
transportation and shipping charges absorbed most of the proceeds. 
When the United States supply was entirely cut off the prices rose rapid- 
ly. The rates in Liverpool have been as follows for middling : 
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N. Orleans. B. Indies. Egypt Brasil. 


1860 13ct». 8} 15£ 10 

1801 21 12£ 20 . 20f 

180i2 55i Sll 49 51 

1803 «55 39 52£ 55$ 


The natural effect of this immense rise in price in the Liverpool mar- 
kets was to stimulate production in every country where cotton will grbw. 
It is an immense bounty held out to all the world to raise cotton for th* 
English spinners. The effect of such a bounty cannot be realized for sonxe 
years, since the means of planting and growing *on a large seale do not 
exist. A drawback upon the effort to meet the demand exists in the un- 
certainty of its continuance, since a cessation of the war and a resump- 
tion of the growth on the part of the Southern States would gradually 
destroy the market for other cottons, as none of them can compete either 
in quality or price with the United States descriptions. It is also the 
case that where a new and large demand is made upon a countryfor raw 
products the only means of payment is specie, because the markets for 
goods do not grow in the same proportion. The operation of the de- 
mand is manifest in the following table of the qantities and values im- 
ported into Great Britain from each country in the first seven months 
in 1861 and 1863 ; 

COTTON IMPORTED INTO GREAT BRITAIN. 


, 1861 . \ , 1861 . s 

Pounds. Value. Pounds. Value. 

United States.. 758,881,000 $116,108,938 .2,399,697 $997,770 

Brazil 7,450,100 1,304,099 15,850,350 6,521,079 

Egypt 28,802,700 4,867,529 63,108,337 26,345,455 

East Indies 117,202,200 12,385,347 174,863,812 57,599,835 

Other countries 3,734,775 532,932 48,231,225 17,778,999 


Total 916,070,775 $135,198,845 304,353,421 $118,243,138 

Decrease 011,717,354 16,955,707 


This is a curious result. In the present year England has procured 
only one-third of the quantity of cotton which she purchased in 1801, 
yet she has offered nearly three times the prices for it. In other words, 
the average price in 1801 was 14f cents, and in the present year 38} 
cents. The result of the demand is, that Brazil has received four times 
as much money as in 1861 ; Egypt, six times as much ; India, nearly five 
times as much, and many minor sources of supply have increased some 
$17,000,000 in value. The amount of it all is simply this — England has 
paid nearly as much in 1863 as she was called upon to disburse in 1861, 
but has got only one-third the cotton for it, and, what is of still greater 
importance, in the former year she paid mostly in goods, but this year 
she has been required to pay in the precious metals, or thus : 

1861 . 1861 . 

Paid United States in goods $116,108,938 $997,770 

Paid other countries in specie 19,089,907 117,245,368 

The payment of this large amount in specie has been possible only by 
reason of the supplies of the metal derived from the United States, which 
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in ceasing to supply cotton sent the gold to buy it elsewhere, and also food 
to make good the short harvests of England and Western Europe. The 
wealth thus conferred upon those comparatively poor and remote nations, 
at the expense of the wealthy central nations, will doubtless result in caus- 
ing a greater growth of conunerce with them hereafter. The capital, so 
planted, will doubtless become prolific of new industries when the usual 
course of trade in America, being resumed, shall have again caused their 
cotton industry to decline. The wants of the world are, however, so rap- 
idly outgrowing the capacity of the United States to supply the cotton de- 
mand, that many years must elapse before, if ever, the old price is reached. 

Meantime, the high prices of cotton, which have brought out these large 
supplies that are to be paid for in specie, continue to operate. The quanti- 
ty arriving in England is increasing, and, as a consequence, the sum of coin 
to go becomes greater. For nine months, last year, the sum was £11,000,000, 
this year it is £26,000,000 ; next year, the amount may be again doubled, 
and the figures become formidable. Already they exceed the sum of the 
joint production of California and Australia. At the same moment, the 
political differences in Europe Lave caused much hoarding of gold, and the 
exports of the metals from England, for nine months, have been as follows : 


SUrer. Gold. ToUl. 

To Europe $7,689,620 $38,583,375 $46,272,995 

To India, etc 31,736,970 16,817,650 47,554,620 


Total 39,426,590 54,401,025 93,827,615 


This drain of specie, added to the hoarding in Europe, has now produced 
pressure in Europe and England, both. The losses of the Bank of France 
compelled her, some time since, to raise the rate of interest to five per cent, 
and this was suddenly followed by the Bank of England on the 3rd to five 
per cent, and on the 5th to six per cent. The Bank of France immediate- 
ly put the rate up to six per cent, and money rose in value in most other 
cities. 

This has taken place, notwithstanding that the crops were never better 
than this year. Probably the crops a^e $300,000,000 better in England 
and Western Europe than last season, and very fortunately so, since if they 
were compelled to purchase goods as largely as last year, the crisis would 
be greatly intensified. As far as England goes, it appears to be more a 
demand for money than capital, since the latter seems to be very abun- 
dant That abundance, however, it must be borne in mind, is bom of the 
great plenty and cheapness of money during the last two years, in which, 
although there has been much suffering among operatives for want of work, 
the manufacturers and holders of goods have realized fortunes in the rise 
of prices, which the forced diminution of production brought about. The 
reverse of the picture is now at hand : money is becoming very dear, goods 
hereafter can be produced only at enormously increased cost, the consump- 
tion will be, of course, reduced, and ability to export on former terms great- 
ly lessened. She will be obliged to pay coin for materials, and compelled 
to sell her goods very cheap to get that coin. Other nations will be able 
to compete with her on better terms. Another year, too, may find her 
harvests deficient, and the chances are that the commercial preponder- 
ance of England may pass away amidst a suspension of specie payments 
brought about by the causes to which we have alluded, and which are 
daily being developed. 
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THE DEPRECIATION OF GOLD. 

Of the fluctuations that take place in the value of money, those which 
occur during limited periods and are governed by the greater or less emis- 
sions of paper money are the ones chiefly occupying the attention of mer- 
chants and bankers ; and yet such fluctuations are by no means confined to 
a paper currency, nor restricted within the limit of a few weeks or months. 

The ease with which paper may be put out or retired make the changes 
in prices dependent on its action more frequent and marked than those 
which attend the far more important* though slower, mutations in the value 
of the metallic currency recognized among all civilized nations. As these 
usually extend beyond the limits of a life-time, and produce results only in 
the lapse of generations, they interest less individuals engaged only in look- 
ing after their individual fortunes than they do the statesman who has, with 
a wise forecast, to care for the future of the nation over whose councils he 
is called to preside. Hitherto, in the experience of the world, money has 
been formed of the precious metals, because ite value is very generally re- 
cognized, because it has an intrinsic value, and because that value has been 
more stable than that of most other commodities. Much discussion has, 
however, arisen of late as to the probable effect of the greatly increased 
.supply of gold — whether it will not and has not caused a corresponding 
depreciation in the value of the precious metals In a former number of 
the magazine we gave our reasons for believing that, compared with silver, 
gold would retain its relative value. We now propose, by very briefly trac- 
ing the history of the precious metals and their fluctuations, to show that, 
notwithstanding this wonderful increase in the production of gold, there is 
no reason for concluding the precious metals will depreciate. There will be, 
as there has been heretofore, fluctuations in its value — seasons of abundance 
and scarcity — but no permanent depreciation. 

And in this connection it is important to remember that the fact that gold 
and silver have been used as currency constitutes, in a great measure, their 
intrinsic value. It is no doubt the case that a great deal of time, labor, 
and expenditure of capital are required to produce gold ; but that expendi- 
ture is incurred because the gold is the universal currency. Take that func- 
tion from it and one year’s product in California would glut the markets of 
the world, and gold would be a very cheap metal. In the early ages of 
commerce, however, there was no California, and gold was ^supplied no 
faster than the comparatively limited numbers of the people and commerce 
of the world required. With the rising power of the Roman empire, ab- 
sorbing the vast commerce of Carthage and adjoining States, the wealth 
and commerce of the world were concentrated, and the supplies of the pre- 
cious metals governed prices in imperial Rome. The military operations of 
the empire required large expenditure, which were gathered from the lands 
and producers of that day. The taxes so imposed were proportioned to 
the prices which commodities commanded in the currency of that age. But 
the Roman world was surrounded with populous but barbarous nations, 
which were to be civilized and taught the arts of peace through the power 
of the Roman arms. J ust so fast as new nations made progress in the pro- 
duction of wealth, and consequently in commerce, just so fast they required 
a portion of that gold currency which had theretofore only sufficed for the 
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wants of the imperial country. As there was no means of increasing the 
supplies of the precious metals, money became scarce in Rome. The im- 
perial expenditures were, however, kept up per force at the former rate, 
and the weight of taxation increased in proportion as gold became dear, 
until towns and provinces were crushed and wealth perished where produc- 
tion ceased. During fifteen centuries succeeding the Christian era the value 
of gold rose in proportion to other commodities. From the time of Au- 
gustus to the discovery of the American mines it rose one-third in value. 

As extended industry, increased wealth, and commerce were developed, 
the want of money was urgently felt, and many devices were resorted to, to 
make a “ little money go a great ways.” The favorite mode of doing this 
was to reduce the quantity of metal in the current coins. In England, from 
1066 to the end of the eighteenth century, seven hundred and fifty years, 
the weight of silver coin was reduced thirteen times. One pound weight 
of silver was originally coined into twenty shillings, but the number of 
shillings was gradually increased until one pound of silver sufficed for sixty- 
six shillings. The same quantity of metal was made to do greater duty. 
The gold coins have fared worse. They have undergone twenty-four suc- 
cessive alterations, until arf ounce of gold, instead of 20s. 10£d., is now 
made into 77s. 10^d. In Scotland, the quantity of silver in the same coin 
is reduced to one-fortieth of its original quantity. In every country of 
Europe, as wealth and trade demanded more money, without there being 
any means of increasing the supply of the material, the old stock was spread 
out more thinly to supply the deficiency. This was not done without great 
distress. The constant downward tendency of prices, occasionally relieved 
by the change of standard, which benefited debtors at the expense of cred- 
itors, was severely felt by the industrious masses. The progress of England 
and Western Europe may be said to have been strangled by the want of 
money. In the reign of Henry VIII., the coin was greatly reduced. Un- 
der Henry VII., one pound of silver had been coined into 37s. 6d. ; it was 
now coined into 140s. 4d. This produced disaster. At that juncture, 
while the world was so suffering, the discovery of the mines of America 
poured forth relief. An immense supply of the metals made its presence 
felt, and enabled Elizabeth to restore the English pound of silver to sixty 
shillings. Under the influence of this supply of metals, the trade of Eng- 
land and the prosperity of Western Europe took a new start. Commerce 
became more developed and prices improved, thus absorbing the metals. 
M. Chevalier estimates that in the last three centuries the mines have 
added $10,000,000,000 to the supply of the metals, and the supply has had 
a three-fold operation. It has measurably supplanted barter trade with 
money transactions ; it has raised the level of prices, by diminishing the 
value of money ; and has stimulated the production of wealth, by increas- 
ing the reward of labor. This greater supply of money benefited producers 
at the expense of capitalists. Gradually, population and wealth increased 
faster than the supply of the metals. Money was again becoming dear, 
because of the vastly increased area for its use and the vigor of the demand 
for circulation. When peace took place in Europe, in 1815, and trade was 
everywhere resumed with vigor, under the influence of steam and new in- 
ventions, the demand for money was still greater, and it became perceptibly 
scarce, so much so as to produce the greatest distress among the people. In 
Great Britain, the distress manifested itself in popular disturbances, and re- 
sulted in the passage of the Reform Bill, which was supposed to be one 
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remedy for the prevailing trouble. The same causes produced the revolu- 
tion in France in 1830, in Poland, in Spain, and the separation of Belgium 
from Holland. Financial revulsions, were frequent, from paper inflations, 
that were designed to remedy the want of money which was strangling in- 
dustry. The gold mines of the Ural Mountains then began to affect the 
markets of the world, and increased the supplies of the metals. But it was 
only when the common cause of distress produced the revolution in Europe, 
in 1848, that the era of relief was reached. The gold of California was 
then discovered, and began to pour its fertilizing stream over Europe at the 
moment a new Napoleon restored the empire to France. Australia soon 
after added its supplies, and since then Siberia, California, and Australia 
have vied with each other in furnishing the precious metals to the use of 
Europe. As a consequence, the general prosperity has been marvelous. 
The exports of the great nations have more than doubled. Prices have ad- 
vanced, rents have risen, and the debtor classes have found their burdens 
gradually lightened at the expense of the creditors. The immense national 
debts of England and France have been virtually greatly reduced by the 
fact of a cheapened currency, in which the taxes are paid. 

There is no prospect of any diminished yield to the mines. On the other 
hand, new mines on the Pacific slope, of greater richness, are continually 
discovered, and those of Mexico are now likely to be more efficiently worked. 
In South America, Major Rickards, inspector of the mines for the Argen- 
tine Republic, gives the most glowing descriptions of the exhaustless nature 
of the mines of the Andes. All these are only second to the great promise 
of the Siberian mines. In short, Australia, California, Oregon, Mexico, 
British Colombia, South America, and Russia all promise increasing sup- 
plies for at least a century to come. 

With this prospect before the world, it would be natural to expect a 
great permanent depreciation in the value of the metals. Still, we do not 
think it will be the case, for there are counteracting agencies at work. Thus, 
for instance, in what has been said above, we have seen that there have 
been periods in the world’s history, other than the present, when the pre- 
cious metals were abundant ; but they have been invariably followed by 
periods of scarcity ; that the cause of this abundance was the sudden in- 
crease in production, as is the case now, but this increase stimulated indus- 
try, until the metals became spread over a greater surface of the earth, and 
then another season of scarcity followed. This same agency is at work 
now, and although the production of gold has greatly increased, it is rapid- 
ly being carried into new countries where there is a demand for it. Many 
seem to forget that really a very small portion of the human race is yet 
stocked with gold . 

A professor of the University of Berlin has recently published the result 
of his researches as to the population of the earth, according to which Eu- 
rope contains 272,000,000, Asia 750,000,000, Africa 89,000,000, America 
200,000,000, and Polynesia 2,000,000 — a grand total of 1,283,000,000 
inhabitants. The population of Europe is not yet stocked with metals in 
a degree sufficent to produce any marked change in value. Of the popu- 
lation of America, about 50,000,000 may be added to that of Europe and 
we shall have 322,000,000, or not one-fourth of the human race, that are 
as yet under the influence of civilized commerce. Thanks to steam and 
other appliances, however, commerce is fast extending itself. The vast pop- 
ulation of China, with their industrious habits and trading propensities, are 
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yet mostly addicted to barter, but are thoroughly inoculated with the love 
of gold. The large population of India absorbs immense sums. In the 
last fifteen years, $600,000,000 of specie has been sent thither from Europe. 
Africa is being penetrated by traders, and the circle of her commerce ex- 
tending. At the same time gold is drawing crowds of industrious persons 
into the hitherto wild regions of Siberia, Australia, and California. Each 
of these gold seekers produces a value four times as great as before, and, 
as a consequence, employs four times as many producers of other commod- 
ities. In each of these regions new nations of great wealth are forming. 

It follows that while new sources of gold supply are being discovered, 
still larger fields for its employment and absorption are being explored and 
opened. As if to give a new impulse to this outward current of gold, the 
vast production of American cotton is suspended, and India, Egypt, Brazil, 
and many countries of Africa are called upon to furnish cotton, to the extent 
of their capacities, at fabulous prices. The cotton fields of those countries 
have become to them rich placers, which attract gold in unwonted streams, 
raising prices, advancing values, stimulating industry, and promoting the 
general wealth. 

It is obvious that if these or similar elements are to remain in full 
operation, expanded to gigantic proportions in the lapse of a prosperous 
century, there will be not only no depreciation in gold, but the present pro- 
duction will even fail to supply the increased demand. 


THE MONETARY UNIT AND FINANCIAL ECONOMY. 

Notwithstanding the numerous pages I have contributed to your 
magazine on the subject of Political Economy, I have never given you 
my ideal of the true system of national finance. Dealing with things as 
they are, and opposing the factitious principles and arrangements of a 
false economy, I have scarcely thought it worth while to present views 
that may be deemed abstractions, however desirable may be their attain- 
ment. But it is clear to my mind that an entire change in our system of 
currency is inaugurated by the necessity on the part of the Government 
of providing a circulating medium in obtaining a loan of capital from the 
people. Common sense at once discovers the sophistry of the old system 
by contrast with the new. The people see that the capital they are now 
lending without interest on Government notes, they have all along been 
lending on bank notes, not only without interest, but that they have been 
needlessly and very absurdly paying interest on their own capital thus 
loaned to bring the bank notes into being — a system which has com- 
pelled the sale of goods on credit and covered the traders of the country 
with embarrassment. In this way they have been under the necessity of 
lending capital when they have no capital to lend — when their normal 
and necessary condition is that of borrowers. 

With this knowledge, and the manifest advantage of cash sales, conse- 
quent upon a pre-existing circulating medium in the place of so much 
bank debt, besides the saving of taxes needlessly imposed for the benefit 
of fundholders on so much public stock that would otherwise be created, 
the public will surely give to the bank debt currency system leave to with- 
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draw. I consider it to be already virtually dead, requiring only an act 
of taxation to bury it beyond resurrection. Whatever good there is to 
follow will depend upon the aggregate truth and faithfulness to honest 
principle and real science in the ideas of the people. I wish, therefore, 
to present mine, however impracticable they may seem, as a contribution 
to the fund of general intelligence on which our future currency and 
financial economy must be founded. * 

It is not the proper business of traders in merchandise to lend capital. 
It is the business of banks and bankers to deal in loanable capital, and of 
traders generally to buy and sell goods, and borrow capital of banks and 
bankers when necessary or desirable. In this natural and proper way 
of doing business, the loans of the banks would be vastly increased, in 
being limited only by the amount of capital they could borrow. When 
we reflect on the great amount of merchandise sold on credit in this coun- 
try, all of which is somebody’s capital loaned and borrowed, we may form 
some conception of the vast business that would flow through the banks 
if they would give it freedom from the crippling operation of their debt 
currency in demand liabilities for debt against debt — for fiction against 
fiction. 

My ideal of the true system of finance is, that everything unreal, facti- 
tious, and difficult of comprehension, in respect to it, should be discarded. 
I would, therefore, discard the unstable dollar to begin with, and adopt 
the troy ounce of gold as the unit of price and value ; for the dollar is 
almost a myth, it means everything and nothing, in common apprehen- 
sion, and is really a mysterious thing to some intelligent minds. It is 
silver, of various weights and various degrees of purity ; it is of gold, or 
it is of paper, according to the notions that happen to prevail in any 
country where it is adopted as a medium or instrument of exchange. No- 
body knows where it came from, nor when it first appeared on the face of 
the earth. Its authentic written history dates back to the beginning of 
the sixteenth century, when it became known in Bohemia as an ounce of 
silver of a certain purity and accuracy of coinage, which made it a reliable 
equivalent and instrument of exchange. Now it has shrunk in that coun- 
try to 14 dwts. and 6£ grs., alloyed one-fourth ; it is the “thaler,” worth 
about 70 cents by our gold measure. In Italy, it is the “ talavo,” weigh- 
ing 18 dwts. and 22 grs., alloyed 40 per cent, worth about 7l£ cents. In 
Spain, it weights 17 dwts. and 8 grs., and would be worth here as bullion 
$1.06, payable in gold, and as a foreign coin it would fetch $1.09 or $1.10 
for export to China. Our old silver dollar, coined prior to 1834, weighed 
17 dwts. and 10 grs., and would now exchange as bullion for $1.06£ of 
gold. Recently, our dollar was, of gold, alloyed one-tenth, weighing 
25.8 grs., worth 100 cents; to-day it is ofj)aper, and the gold dollar is 
worth 156 or 157 cents. The legal paper dollar cannot be said to be 
worth anything — the worth it relates to being in our property, which the 
Government may take by taxation to pay it when necessary ; it is not in 
the paper and in the property also, but we can borrow on the paper dol- 
lar 64 cents in gold. The passing of a paper dollar is merely borrowing 
capital on the credit of the promisor ; it pays nothing. Thus we see the 
dollar is just about as uncertain a thing as can be contrived for an instru- 
ment of exchange ; and the man who says it is always worth a hundred 
cents does not know what he is talking about. It is a staggering thing, 
thoroughly demoralized, that cheats one half of the community, and more 
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than nine-tenths of the traders, out of their just earnings. I would abol- 
ish it altogether. 

I would have an established weight, a known reality, something plain 
to the commonest apprehension, as the unit of price and equivalent of 
other values. I would adopt the troy ounce of gold of the present stand- 
ard purity, and coin the same in both a decimal and an octave division of 
numbers. There could be no mistake about this, and the Government 
could make nothing else of it but an ounce of gold. It would put at rest 
the fallacy that Government fixes the value of money by establishing the 
weight and purity of coin. Very few people comprehend that the act of 
the Government in coining is simply an act of inspection, like determin- 
ing the quality and weight of a barrel of flour, and that the value depends, 
not upon the stamp, but upon the supply and demand in the one case as 
in the other. More gold cheapens gold, as more flour cheapens flour, and 
it could scarce fail to be seen, if bankers put upon the markets promises 
to deliver ounces of gold when they have none to deliver, that the prom- 
ises being accepted as gold must produce a factitious increase of currency 
and local depreciation of gold in the market, and infallibly a loss to the 
community, dealing in such promises, of their whole amount. We can- 
not teach this truth to unpracticed thinkers upon the subject, because of 
the mysterious character of the dollar. It is an unequal fraction of the 
troy ounce, liable to alteration in character and quantity by the Govern- 
ment — everything by turns and nothing long — until people have come to 
consider it an artificial and temporary contrivance that anybody can make 
out of any sort of metal, or out of paper, as good as the best, with Gov- 
ernmental sanction. 

An operation of this kind in wheat has recently been developed in 
Chicago, which illustrates, perfectly, the principle and effect of our ficti- 
tious currency. The warehousemen, seeing that their warehouses are 
replenished as fast as they are emptied, put upon the market warehouse 
certificates of wheat for delivery on demand, on their own account, when 
there was no such wheat; but they thought they could — and they gen- 
erally could — meet the certificates without danger of defalcation. The 
consequence was, that there was constantly more wheat offered for sale 
in Chicago than had any existence. 

A rudimental lesson in political economy was here plainly and practi- 
cally taught. The owners of the wheat found its market price depressed 
to correspond with the apparent increase of quantity, and that they were 
competing against their own capital in the hands of the warehousemen 
for the sale of their own wheat. By the law of value, in supply and de- 
mand, they were losing, in the degradation of the value of wheat, as much 
as the fictitious certificates am§unted to, and having acuteness enough to 
discover this in their special traffic, they procured the passage and en- 
forcement of a law which put a stop to the damaging and abnormal busi- 
ness. Why had they not — why has not every man of common sense — 
acuteness enough to discover the same damaging principle in our fictitious 
currency ? The owners of money, or of capital invested in the currency, 
are competitors against their own capital, precisely in the same way, and 
with the same result. Their warehousemen are the banks who issue on 
their own account certificates and credits for dollars of money, when there 
is no such money belonging either to themselves or others. The whole 
currency is depreciated by the imaginary dollars thus circulating in the 
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market ; but the depreciation is in value , not in price, because the dollar 
is the unit and measure of price. The dollars of money lose so much of 
their exchauge value, or purchasing powers, precisely like the bushels of 
wheat, by the offering in market of money that has no existence. 

This simple truth is obscured by the mysterious character of the dollar ; 
but as every person comprehends that an ounce of gold, like an ounce of 
anything else, may rise or fall in value, the adoption of the ounce as Uie 
unit of price would put an end to the sophistication by which the country 
is plundered of its capital in dealing with other countries, in paying a fic- 
titious price of our own creation for imported commodities, while our 
exportable commodities must be sold to meet the foreign demand, in ac- 
cordance with the measure of price of foreign markets, or remain at home. 
And it would abolish the iniquity by which individuals are plunged into 
bankruptcy and ruin, in making obligations to the banks and to each oth- 
er to deliver dollars, or their equivalent in capital, never created, and 
which, consequently, can have no existence. 

With the ounce for our unit in place of the dollar, the nomenclature of 
the inferior coins should be preserved of dime, cent, and mill. The fol- 
lowing is a schedule of the proposed coins, with their equivalent values 
under our present gold dollar system : 

1 ounce of gold — 10 dimes, or 100 cents, or 1,000 mills — equal to $18 60 
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The fractions of the dime, and, indeed, the dime itself, should be coined 
in the ring form, to avoid the diminutive size of the disk that would be 
unavoidable otherwise, in coins of such small weights. It would be bet- 
ter, for the sake of uniformity, to coin the fractions of the dime of gold 
than silver, which latter would be appropriated to the cent and its frac- 
tions, even if there should be some inconvenience in the diminutive size 
of the gold coins. Besides, gold is our staple product, rather than silver, 
and the greater the use we make of it the higher is its local value, and 
the more value we must obtain for it in international exchanges. The 
schedule, altogether, comprises precisely the same number of pieces as our 
existing coins. I think there would be no difficulty in expanding the 
diameter of the ring to avoid the inconvenience of diminutive size in any 
of the coins, and if the ounce, with its fractions, were coined solid, while 
the dime, with its fractions, were coined in a ring, the arrangement would 
be doubtless as convenient and as perfect as any that could be devised. 
Another, and perhaps weightier, argument in favor of the most extensive 
use of gold is, that it is our standard, and the closer we adhere to it in 
the coinage the more accurate are our values. 

No one, accustomed to the use of a decimal currency, doubts its supe- 
riority to a system of vulgar fractions and duodecimals, like that of Great 
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Britain. But no system is perfect that does not admit of a ready division 
of the unit into eight parts, without remainder, to measure price by 
halves, quarters, and eighths, to correspond with the natural division of 
quantities. We do not buy the tenth of a bushel, or of a pound, or of a 
yard, of anything ; we buy square quantities, and have square prices to 
pay for them ; we need coins in square numbers to harmonize with this 
natural division of things. The currency of France is so inconvenient in 
this respect that French writers have proposed to abandon it for an octave 
system to measure price by eighths. But the diminutive nature of the 
.French unit — the franc — is a still greater objection to it, because of the 
long array of figures required to express any considerable aggregate of 
prices. Our dollar is, in this respect, too small. The ounce, as here 
proposed, obviates this objection, while it provides a combination of dec- 
imal and octave numbers perfect for all purposes relating to the currency. 

Troy weight is the most ancient of the weights used in Great Britain. 
It is the standard weight of the kingdom, and of course is referred to for 
the verification of all other weights. It has, from the earliest records of 
•English commerce and science, been employed for the compounding of 
medicines, for the weighing of gold and silver and jewels, and for all ex- 
periments in chemistry and natural philosophy. It is, therefore, perfectly 
familiar to commerce and science, and while we employ it in weighing 
the precious metals the troy ounce seems to be the most natural as well 
as convenient weight for the unit of our money. It would be an effectual 
aid to the Government, in recovering its constitutional control of the cur- 
rency of the nation, thus to change the nomenclature and the weight of 
the coins. We could the more readily distinguish the currency furnished 
by the Government from that created by the banks— accept the former, 
and discard the latter. 

We should have, for a period, the trifling inconvenience of using the 
affix, new , for the new coins below the denomination of the ounce. We 
should say, the new dime, the new cent, and the new mill, until the old 
pieces were recoined or passed out of circulation ; but this inconvenience 
would be no greater than we have already experienced in getting rid of 
the old silver dollars, and the old copper cents, which differ essentially in 
their value from the new ones. The process of changing the old curren- 
cy to the new would be a very simple matter, which any schoolboy would 
at once comprehend. It would require merely to divide the sura of dol- 
lars and cents by the number 18.6 ; the quotient would be ounces and 
decimals of the ounce. 

In the next place, I would recover the capital, that is, the money, be- 
longing to our currency ; an amount equal to about one tenth the sum of 
our circulating capital, or one twenty-fifth part of the whole property of 
the nation, which is now deficient, by gradually, if not rapidly, converting 
the paper into money ; because it would be a gain of business, as well as 
of individual and national wealth, at every step. Our people must pro- 
duce commodities to exchange for gold and silver to recover this capital, 
or they must produce the gold or silver itself. In either case, they ac- 
quire so much capital individually, and, at the same time, augment by so 
much the wealth of the nation ; for the wealth of the nation is but the 
wealth of individuals. 

If you owe me and I owe you $1,000, our assets and liabilities are so 
far alike, and so far neither of us is worth anything; a re-exchange of ob- 
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ligations annihilates the debt. This is the principle of our debt currency, 
whether created by the banks or the Government; there is nothing ifi it, ( 
and when the kiting is no longer agreeable or possible to either o 4 both 
parties, a set-off annihilates so much currency and so much pricv along' 
with it. The element of the debt currency of the Government is\ina8- 
sessed taxation ; individuals owe the Government, and the Government 
owes individuals an equal sum, the adjustment of which leaves just nothings 
at all. There is no wealth, therefore, in the Government debt ; the wealth 
is in the property of the people that is bound to pay it; we cannot double 
the wealth by adding the debt to the capital or property that is bound 
for it Obviously, were all the debt of the Government and th^ people 
instantly annihilated it would make no difference in the aggregate wealth 
of the nation. But if you or I owe $1,000 of gold, it is so much capi- 
tal that the Government may borrow on its Treasury notes, over and above 
anything it can have if the gold is not here, and a debt currency occu- 
pies its place ; it is so much individual and national capital and wealth. 

I say, therefore, I would recover this capital to the currency and to the nation 
which is now repelled by the demand notes and credits of the banks, and 
by the notes of the Government. I would have the money flow into the 
national treasury, or currency bureau, naturally, and either retire the 
notes, as convenient, by paying out coin instead of the notes, or I would 
retain coin and bullion in reserve, ounce for ounce, against the outstand- 
ing notes, and thus convert then into certificates of deposit. It is the 
most preposterous nonsense in the world to suppose that money and the 
promise to pay it can both be kept in circulation together and made avail- 
able as capital, and that we can thus eat our cake and have it too. If 
we circulate the promise, without reserving the money against it, we 
must part with the money and lose so much capital, absolutely, by the 
depreciation of the value of money to correspond with the factitious in- 
crease of the currency. If we circulate the money, or the certificate of 
deposit with the money in reserve against it, we possess so much the 
more capital or working wealth for the prosecution of war or the arts of 
peace. 

# Nothing can be more certain than the fact that there is never a defi- 
ciency of currency in this country when we are exporting gold and silver, 
and the heavy exports of these metals now taking place from New York 
and direct from California, with the large and increasing premium on 
gold, demonstrate a depreciation of its value, from a plethora of debt 
currency, which can only be accounted for by extreme ignorance of the 
first principles of political economy on the part of those who manage the 
fiscal concerns of the nation. . 

To check, for the present, this ruinous course of debt, depreciation, and 
loss of capital, the Government should authorize the chartered banks and 
individual bankers, who hold the purse strings of the nation, to borrow 
capital already invested in their bank notes and pre-existing “deposits” 
by the people, as well as the capital invested in the demand notes of the 
Government. This fund would be paid into the banks by its lenders, in 
the pre-existing circulating medium, and loaned to the Government by 
the banks without augmenting the currency or depreciating the value of 
money at all. The same funds, having been distributed by the disburse- 
ments of the Government, would return to the banks in the deposits of 
the people in a very few days or weeks, on the average, when they would 
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be loaned again ; and they might thus be returned and reloaned fifty 
times without expanding the currency or doing any harm to the capital 
of the country. 

There is an abundance of capital for this purpose in the hands of the 
people of the loyal States; it is increasing faster than it is being con- 
sumed; - the consumption of the war only stimulates production so much 
the more in excess of the demand. Two wars like the present would not 
diminish the aggregate capital of the Northern and Western States a 
fraction, since our power of production exceeds any demand that can be 
brought upon it. Never since the nation was born has. its general busi- 
ness been so active and profitable and its aggregate wealth increasing so 
fast as now. 

But the Government is embarrassing itself and the nation by creating 
currency in the fictitious credits of banks, instead of borrowing capital 
loaned on the pre-created currency of these institutions and on its own 
pre-created notes. When loanable capital was going a-begging at 4 per 
cent per annum in 1861. and the Secretary of the Treasury was author- 
ized to pay per cent, with the currency reduced below the specie 
measure, the exchanges of the world consequently in our favor, and spe- 
cie flowing into the country from all directions, he should have borrowed 
capital through their agency, and paid them a fair profit for it; instead 
of which he and they kited into existence a fictitious credit of $150,000,000, 
increasing their demand liabilities from $427,000,000 to about $5 7 7,000,- 
000, against $87,000,000 of coin which they held, and thus created 
$150,000,000, or thereabouts, of fictitious currency. Of course this de- 
preciated our money, turned the foreign exchanges against the country, 
brought upon the banks a demand for specie which they could not meet, 
because they and all the other debtors of the country were being calfed 
upon to pay a spurious price of $150,000,000, for which no equivalent 
value was ever created. When it comes t o paying debt, instead of kiting 
it, a value must be produced and tendered — the product of capital and 
labor ; the spurious price created by a debt currency declines with the 
decline of the volume of currency that makes it, and cannot be paid. 
An operation of this nature was taking«effect in the fall of 1861. Money 
was being demanded to be taken out of the country for the $150,000,000 
of spurious currency, because enough of it had been put in circulation 
to exceed the natural money measure of the currency, to which extent it 
could not be paid ; and the only alternative was a general suspension of 
money payments. 

When gold and silver are mixed, and circulated as currency, there is a 
depreciation of their value, but there is a perfect compensation in the in- 
crease of capital. It is the same with wheat; an increase of quantity 
reduces its value, but it is an increase of capithland wealth, notwithstand- 
ing. Tim miner who produces gold, although the production reduces the 
value of gold, improves his fortune and increases the capital of the na- 
tion precisely as much as the miner who produces copper, or lead, or iron 
to an equivalent value; any surplus will be exported in exchange for 
other capital in either case. But he who produces a debt currency de- 
preciates the value of gold and silver and expels so much capital in dead 
loss to the nation. There is no compensation, because there is no equiv- 
alent augmentation of capital to exchange for other capital. The wealth 
of the nation consists of value , net of price. It is well said by John 
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Stuart Mill, “If values remain the same, what becomes of price is im- 
material, since the remuneration of producers does not depend upon how 
much money, but upon how much of consumable articles they obtain for 
their goods.” 

But to return to my ideal of the true system of financial economy. To 
recover the capital belonging to our currency, I would tax the debt cur- 
rency of the banks out of existence, and restrain the paper issued of the 
Government, constantly, within the sum pecessarv to keep the foreign 
exchanges in favor of the United States, until the reserves should equal 
the circulating notes — a matter perfectly easy of accomplishment when- 
ever the Government chooses to control the currency. The criterion of 
the natural money measure of our national currency is the nominal pre- 
mium on sterling exchange of per cent, because London is the great 
clearing-house or center of the exchanges of the commercial world. It 
is the purest folly in the world to permit this nominal premium to be ex- 
ceeded while there is a dollar of paper or of bank balance of currency 
in existence, and the specie exported in consequence, as it is being export- 
ed now, is so much national capital thrown away. 

I would have the Government issue no new notes payable to bearer, 
and none whatever of a less denomination than two ounces — equal to 
$37 20 of our present currency — for general circulation, that the people 
may become accustomed to the use of money, and familiar with the truth 
that all the gold and silver we get is capital, which comes by the employ- 
ment of labor, to the increase of business and of public and private 
wealth ; while paper currency can be made by the ream or the bushel, 
without augmenting the business or the wealth of the nation a single 
fraction. It is only creating a false price and destroying so much paper 
in the production of moonshine. But I would have the Government in- 
stitute a system of post-office orders, by which, in exchange for coin, all 
persons could be accommodated with small orders for any fractional part 
of an ounce or of two ounces, payable to order, drawn by one postmaster 
on another in any part of the United States, charging some small fee to 
cover the cost of transporting gold to maintain this system of money 
orders. This would be necessary to accommodate the poorer classes with 
a safe and convenient method of remittance, and all classes with the 
means of paving small bills at a distance, such as newspaper subscrip- 
tions and the like. But all the larger operations in exchange should be 
left to bankers — the Government drawing only to collect its balances and 
suit its own convenience. Let the Government provide the currency, and 
bank and bankers attend to legitimate banking and the general business 
of dealing in exchange. 

The circulating notes, without exception, should be drawn to order/ that 
they may be endorsed from hand to hand when required, and, like the 
notes of the Bank of England, they should never be reissued. These 
provisions are for security against counterfeiting. Two ounces would be 
a sufficient magnitude of value to induce careful inspection, and place the 
notes in the hands of traders and bankers who have more or less skill as 
well as experience in the examination of currency notes ; and their con- 
stant renewal at the office of issue would place them under the frequent 
observation of the issuers and of the experts of the office. Between the 
retailer and the consumer, as it is now in England, there should be no 
circulating medium but coin. 
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The rapid progress in the arts, it is apparent to everybody, is not con- 
fined to honest purposes, and the art of counterfeiting circulating notes 
is quite as forward as any other. I have seen bank notes, spurious be- 
yond question, and struck from a counterfeit plate, that, although accus- 
tomed to careful scrutiny of bank notes, I could not distinguish from the 
genuine, nor could any one but the engraver of the genuine plate, with- 
out whose aid the bank would never have known which note to repudiate 
and which to pay. An almost boundless field of operation for counter- 
feiters is now opened in the immense issue of Treasury demand notes; 
and the recent act provides an issue of small denominations to circulate 
among the poor and ignorant, and generally between retailer and con- 
sumer, where no paper currency should ever be employed. There is no 
point of redemption — no place where the notes are necessarily subject to 
the scrutiny of an expert, and the signatures are engraved, not written. 
Under these circumstances, can any one doubt that counterfeits will be 
abundant, and pass in the interior, if not in the large cities, as well as 
the genuine ? It appears to me there is great danger that the Govern- 
ment, by and by, will not know its own issue; that our currency will be 
disorganized, and the whole financial system of the country demoralized 
and broken down by the unfortunate policy of relying upon and expand- 
ing paper currency issues for the conduct of the war. 
v If it be objected that coin can also be counterfeited, I reply that it is 
difficult to put together the conditions that will prevent the detection of 
a piece of counterfeit money. There are, I think, only two metals that 
will resist acids and combine to produce the specific gravity of gold, i, ft, 
platina and silver, the former being heaver and the latter lighter than 
gold. But platina is very difficult to work in coining. “ It is so impos- 
sible that no considerable portion of it can be melted by the strongest 
heats of our furnaces,” and it is the most costly metal, next to gold, that 
could be mingled in coin, being five or six times as valuable as silver and 
nearly half as valuable as gold. The amalgam of platina and silver can 
not, l think, be colored to resemble gold ; it could be used for loading 
the coin, that is, the amalgam could be plated with gold ; but the ring, in 
any event, would be very different from that of a piece of gold coin, and 
as the production would be troublesome and costly, I think the danger of 
counterfeiting with that admixture is not very imminent, although the 
most so, undoubtedly, of any, because of its quality of resisting acids 
and the possibly exact similitude in specific gravity. As to any other ad- 
mixture, the general use of a specie currency would soon furnish every 
trade with experience and skill enough to detect the spurious coin. There 
is a well known instrument — a small balance — so- contrived as to furnish 
the three measures necessary to determine the specific gravity of every 
piece of coin with much accuracy, namely, the weight, the circumference, 
and the thickness ; so that with the application of acids also, there are 
more means of detecting false coin than false notes, and such as any proper 
degree of scrutiny would render effectual. 

The charge of the currency, including the mint, should be given to a 
board of currency,- with a bureau entirely separate from the Treasury, 
with offices of issue and redemption in most or all of the chief cities, 
and these should be loan offices also, where public loans may be negotiated 
and the money collected, and where the principal and interest would be 
paid. * The currency notes should be paid only at the office where issued, 
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and where the necessary proportion of coin would be kept in reserve ; 
otherwise their circulation, I think, could not easily be rnaintainsd, if at 
all, especially at the West; because New York, being the creditor city, 
the notes would command a premium at the West, and rush to the New 
York office continually for redemption. The gold, it seems to me, would 
be in one part of the country and the notes in another, or the Govern- 
ment would be put to unnecessary trouble and cost in transporting gold 
to provide for this tendency or condition of the exchanges. But the 
chief advantage of the separation from the Treasury, would be the division 
of labor and of risk. The business of attending to the details of the cur- 
rency, in addition to managing the great fiscal concerns of the nation, is 
too much for one man ; and if the Secretary of the Treasury should hap- 
pen to be a rebel, or a thief, (an occurrence that has befallen us already,) 
immense disaster would be likely to result from his command of the treas- 
ure and entire financial resources of the Government. I would have him 
deal with the bureau of currency as with a national bank, and restricted 
to the command of his own balances provided according to law. To 
have the bullion reserves all massed in one deposit at a central office, 
would be too great a temptation to disorder, especially since rebellion 
has weakened the bonds of loyalty in the nation, and given us one un- 
principled Secretary of the Treasury as an example which other bad men 
might follow. 

In conclusion, I have to say that, although objecting to its financial pol- 
icy, I am not an opponent of the existing administration. On the con- 
trary, I desire to do everything in ray power to promote the success of 
the Government, especially in the prosecution of the present righteous 
war — the result of a rebellion as causeless as it is wicked. Nor do I en- 
tertain any doubt of the purity of intention or patriotism of the present 
Secretary of the National Treasury. I only wish that his political econ- 
omy may be as sound and intelligent as his politics. I believe that the 
plan herein proposed would tend effectually to check the unnatural and 
unnecessary increase of the public debt, which, in a false price, created 
by a false measure, is rolling up frightfully in obligations to be paid in 
real value ; an unequal and improper charge upon the industry of the 
country, for the benefit of capitalists and the makers of spurious curren- 
cy. And, finally, I believe that this plan, faithfully executed would re- 
store to the nation, through its constituted authorities, the normal power 
and command, whioh it does not now possess, of its industry and capital 
in war or peace for all future time. 

VOL. XLIX. NO. VI. 28 
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NAVI6ABLE COMMUNICATION BETWEEN 1AIE HURON, MICHIGAN, AND Til 

ST. LAWRENCE. 

A committee appointed by the Montreal Board of Trade to examine and 
report the most eligible route to the ooean for the productions of the great 
Western country has lately made a report, in which they recommend that 
route which was surveyed in 1856-7 by Walter Shanly, Civil Engineer, 
and in 1858-9 by T. S. Clarke, Civil Engineer, namely, from the mouths 
of the French River, on the Georgian Bay, by way of Lake Nippisingue 
and the Mattawan and Ottawa Rivers to Montreal. 

We give below copious extracts from this report, as this question is one 
of the very greatest interest. Yet, in our opinion, the Committee have 
failed to make out a clear case. Their chief endeavor would seem to be to 
show that the route proposed will be (1) shorter, and therefore (2) cheaper, 
and take (3) less time than any other. But we will let the Committee 
speak for themselves in regard to the advantages they expect trade will se- 
cure by this new avenue. They say : 

The leading advantages to be secured by such a line of interior navigation as it is 
proposed to open, are to be classed under the following heads : 

1st Time Saved . — Because by this route grain could be taken from all ports on 
Lake Michigan and delivered to sea-going vessels in Montreal two days sooner than 
by the Welland route, or than by any other route that can be constructed ; and in 
folly eight days less than is required to lay down in the harbor of New York a cargo 
loaded in Chicago or Milwaukee. The better condition for final transfer to ocean 
vessels in which the grain will come to hand after the shorter as compared with the 
longer inland voyage is a point that will be conceded by all shippers, and is one of 
such moment that it should be prominently kept in view in contrasting the merits of 
the proposed route with the existing and more circuitous one between Lake Michigan 
and tide-water. 

2d. Expenee saved . — In the item of freight charges alone, the Montreal or Quebec 
merchant purchasing grain in Chicago or Milwaukee, can effect an average saving of 
folly four cents, after allowing a liberal estimate for tolls, on each bushel as compiled 
with what it now costs him to bring it round by way of the Welland Canal ; while 
that which now goes from the same points to New York, by way of Lake Erie and 
the Hudson, at a cost, taking the average of the last eight years, of twenty*seven 
cents per bushel, can be delivered at the ship’s side in our' harbor for fifteen cents, 
or in Quebec for eighteen cents, per bushel^nd, as already observed, in superior ship- 
ping order, not only on account of the shorter time it has been afloat, but also owiog 
to the more favorable atmospheric conditions to which it has been subjected, in its 
passage through the cooling waters of the Ottawa. 

As an index to what the saving in freight would amount to, even now, at the above 
differences in rates, we subjoin the following statement of grain, and flour reduced to 
grain, forwarded last year from Chicago, and received, by water only, at Montreal in 
1852, and at New York in 1861. 


Forwarded from Chicago by Lake and Railroad bush. 66,477,104 

Total receipts at Montreal by Canal only, 16,227,878 

Total receipts at New York from Canals only 66,906,844 


This all sounds very plausible ; but if we turn to the figures given they 
do not, in our opinion, justify such favorable conclusions. For instance, 
the Committee say : 

The relative distances between the furthest west Lake-port, Chicago, and our sea- 
port of Montreal, by the existing (Welland Canal) route, and by the proposed new 
ne of C ommuni cation by the Ottawa, compare as follows : — 
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1st Welland Route. 
Luke Navigation. 
River M 
Canal “ 


Miles. 

1,144 

132 

71 


Total distance to Montreal 1,848 

2d. Ottawa Route. 

Lake Navigation (including Nippisingue) . 575 

River 44 . 847 

Canal 44 58 

Total distance Chicago to flontreal 980 

Difference in favor of Ottawa Route . 880 

And carrying our comparisons a step farther, we have, from Chicago to New York, 
8d. The Erie Canal Route. 

Lake Navigation Chicago to Buffalo 1.000 

Canal 44 Buffalo to Troy. 850 

River 44 Troy to New York 150 

Total distance Chicago to New York 1 ,500 

44 44 Chicago to Montreal by the Ottawa 980 

Difference of distance in favor of Montreal 520 

Trans- Atlantic distances also compare favorably for us : 

New York to Liverpool 2,980 

Montreal to Liverpool 2,740 

Difference in favor of Montreal 240 

Difference in favor of Quebec 400 

Chicago to Liverpool by Lake Erie and New York 4,480 

Chicago to Liverpool by Ottawa and Qulf of St Lawrence 8,720 

Difference in favor of Ottawa and Gulf Route 760 


Such is the case made out by the Committee. But even admitting all 
the flgures to be correct, do they not suggest at least one awkward ques- 
tion, which must be answered before we can assent to the conclusion reached. 
For instance, we are told that the distance between Chicago and Liverpool, 
by way of Montreal and the Welland Canal, is 4,088 miles, while by the 
way of New York and the Erie Canal the distance is 4,480 miles ; showing 
a difference in favor of Montreal of 400 miles. Yet, notwithstanding this, 
the Committee tell us, in the above quotations, that the total receipts of 
grain, and flour reduced to grain, at Montreal, by canal, in 1862, was 
15,227,878 bushels, while the receipts at New York, by canal, were 
5 5,805,3 44 %ushels. Thus we see that, although the Montreal route was 
nearer Liverpool by 400 miles than the New York route, New York re- 
ceived nearly fourttimea as much of these Western products for shipment. 
Why this was so, the Committee did not stop to tell us ; yet, until this fact 
is explained, and the reasons for it given, we do not see how the further 
fact that the proposed new ruote is two or three hundred miles shorter than 
the Welland Canal route, can be conclusive proof that the latter, when 
completed, will command the trade. May not the same reasons why trade 
now seeks Liverpool through New York, in spite of its greater distance, 
rather than through Montreal, apply equally to the Ottawa avenue and 
prevent it from becoming the popular route ? In this connection, there are 
some facts which might help us to reach a safe conclusion, had the Corn- 
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mittee given them. For instance, they might have told us how much 
longer or shorter time it would take an ordinary sailing vessel, leaving Mon- 
treal for Liverpool, to go the first five hundred miles than it would one 
leaving New York ; or what is the difference in time made between Mon- 
treal and Liverpool compared with New York and Liverpool ; how many 
months in the year is Montreal shut out from the commercial world by ice, 
and what are the difficulties and dangers of St. Lawrence navigation at all 
seasons; what railroad connections the West has with New York, available 
in winter as well as sutnmer, giving her a way of communicating with the 
markets of the world all the year round! These, and other facts, might 
have an important bearing upon the question discussed. I 

We trust, however, that this project will be carried through. If it proves 
to be half that is claimed for it, the Western producers will be greatly bene- 
fited. Besides, Canadian facilities will only lead to greater facilities in the 
States; and the West needs all the avenues it can obtain, and the shorter 
and cheaper the better, through which to pour out its unbounded wealth 
upon the markets of the 'world. 

As to the capacity and probable cost of this work, the Committee say 
that they have had before them, to guide them to conclusions on these 
points, the Reports of Walter ShanlV, Civil Engineer, and of T. S. Clarke, 
Civil Engineer ; both printed by order of the Legislative Assembly, the one 
. in 1858, the other in 1860. 

Mr. Shanly recommends a navigation of the size represented by locks 
of 250 feet in length by 50 feet in width — capable of passing vessels draw- 
ing ten feet of water. 

Mr. Clarkk proposed locks of similar length, but considers 45 feet as 
sufficient width, while he would provide for 12 feet draught of war. 

The Committee add that experience in the grain carrying trade in Cana- 
da goes to show that transhipment at the foot of Lake navigation from large 
steam and sailing vessels into river craft is not only not found to be an in- 
convenience, but is adopted by choice as the cheapest, most facile, and 
safest mode Qf delivering the grain in our harbor. Vessels loaded on the 
Upper Lakes now rarely come below Kingston, there transferring their car- 
goes to barges ; the largest class of which now used in the trade measure 
150 feet in length by 30 in width, draw nine feet of water, and carry some 
22,000 bushels of wheat. Increasing their length to 160 feet and their 
beam to 33 feet, their draught could be lightened to eight feet and thoir 
load-capacity still preserved ; and by further increase in length and beam, 
within the limits of the largest sized lock proposed, their capacity could be 
increased to 35,000 bushels without adding to the reduced (8y*eet) draught 
of water. 

Mr. Shanly estimated the cost of completing his scheme of navigation at 
$24,000,000. 

Mr. Clarke, not however taking into account the enlarging of the La- 
chine canal, or the removal in Lake St Louis of the obstruction to a 12 
feet, or even a 10 feet, navigation, makes a very much lower estimate ; re- 
sorting largely to the plan of damming up the Ottawa and Matawan rivers 
to avoid extensive excavations. His estimate is a little over $12,000,000. 

Placing the question of cost in its least favorable light, by assuming the 
highest estimate, the Committee requested Mr. Shanly to ascertain what 
the probable difference in cost between an eight feet and a ten feet naviga- 
tion would be. His answer may be briefly stated thus : 
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“ Leaving the locks of the dimensions as to length, width, and depth 
contemplated in his original estimate, but providing throughout, elsewhere, 
for eight feet draught only, would reduce the cost of the undertaking to 
$16,000,000. 

“ And if the locks were to be reduced in size to, say, 160 x 33 x 8 feet 
depth, a further reduction in cost to the extent of about $2,000,000 might 
he effected, bringing the entire outlay within the limit of $14,000,000.” 

The deepening of a navigation, even where most practicable, is necessari- 
ly an expensive undertaking. To obtain the largest desirable carrying ca- • 
pacity, therefore, for river and canal craft, without recourse being had to 
great draught of water, the means of giving them increased length and 
width, with the increasing demands of trade, should be kept in view. The 
Committee accordingly express the opinion, that the size of lock designed 
by Mr. Shanlt, 250 feet long by 50 feet wide, is that best adapted to the 
“ French River and Ottawa navigation,” and with a view to the future 
adaptation of the route to ten feet available depth throughout, they recom- 
mend that in the construction of the locks the full depth of ten feet be also 
adhered to, and so obviate the necessity for the pulling down and sacrificing 
the original cost of such expensive structure, when further improvements 
come to be developed. 


COMMERCIAL LAW. No. 8. 

NEGOTIABLE PAPER; OR, NOTES OF HAND AND BILLS OF EXCHANGE. 

THE RIGHTS AND DUTIB8 OF THE IND0R8ER. 

Only a note or bill payable to a payee or order is, strictly speaking, 
subject to indorsement. Those who write their names on the back of any 
note or bill are indorsers in one sense, and are sometimes called so ; but 
are not meant in the law-merchant by the word “ indorsers.” 

The payee of a negotiable bill or note — whether he be also maker op 
not — may indorse it, and afterwards any person, or any number of per- 
sons, may indorse it. The maker promises to pay to the payee or his 
order ; and the indorsement is an order to pay the indorsee, and the ma- 
ker’s promise is then to pay the note to him. But if the original promise 
was to the payee or order, this w or order/’ which is the negotiable ele- 
ment, passes over to the indorsee, though not written in the indorsement, 
and the indorsee may indorse, and so may his indorsee, indefinitely. 

Each indorser, by his indorsement, does two things: first, he orders 
the antecedent parties to pay to his indorsee ; and next, he engages with 
his indorsee, that, if they do not pay, he will. 

What effect an indorsement of a negotiable note or bill by one not 
payee, before the indorsement by payee, should have, is not quite certain. 
Upon the whole, however, we should hold, with some reason and author- 
ity, that, where such a name appears, as it may be made to have the place 
of a second indorser whenever the payee chooses to write his name over 
it, it shall be held to be so intended, in the absence of evidence. Such 
seems to be the well-settled law of New York; and the oonsequence of 
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this rule would be, that an indorsement by one not the payee gives no 
security whatever to the payee , and does not make the indorser liable in 
any way to the payee, without evidence that he indorsed the note with 
the intention and understanding that he thus bound himself to the payee. 
The reason why such indorsement gives the payee no claim against the 
indorser is, that a first indorser can have none against a second, but the 
second may haye a claim against the first ; because the first promises to 
pay to the second, the second to the third, and so on. But evidence is 
receivable to prove that the party put his name on the note for the pur- 
pose of adding to its security by becoming responsible for it to the payee. 
And then, if he indorsed the note before it was received by the payee, 
the consideration of the note attaches to him, and he may be held either 
as surety for consideration, or as a maker. 

In Massachusetts, and some other States, this is supposed by the law 
to be the intention of such an indorsement, without any evidence ; or, in 
other words, such an indorser is held as a co-maker. If the indorser 
wrote his name on the note after it was made, and at the request of the 
payee or other holder, he is bound only as guarantor or surety ; and the 
consideration of the note being exhausted, and not applying to him, he 
is bound only if some new and independent consideration is shown. No 
one who thus indorses a note not negotiable can be treated or considered 
precisely as a second indorser, whatever be the names on the paper be- 
fore his own ; but any indorser of such a note or bill may be held to be 
a new maker or drawer, or a guarantor or surety, as the circumstances 
of the case indicate or require ; but then either the original consideration 
or a new one must attach to him to affect him with a legal obligation ; 
because it is only as to an indorser exactly so called, that the rule re- 
quiring consideration is suspended. 

If the words “to order,” or “to bearer, ’’.are omitted accidentally, and 
by mistake, it seems that they may be afterwards inserted without injury 
to the' bill or note ; and whether a bill or note is negotiable or not, is 
held to be a question of law. 

By the law-merchant, bills and notes which are payable to order can 
be effectually and fully transferred only by indorsement. This indorse- 
ment may be in blank or in full . The writing of the name of a payee — 
either the original payee or an indorsee — with nothing more, is an in- 
dorsement in blank ; and a blank indorsement makes the bill or note 
transferable by delivery, in like manner as if it had been originally paya- 
ble to bearer. After a note has been indorsed by a payee, any person 
may write his name on the note under that of the payee, and be held as 
indorser — because any subsequent holder may write over the name of the 
first indorser a direction to pay the note to the next signer, and this 
makes the next signer an indorsee, and so gives him a right to indorse; 
and he or any holder may write over his name an order to pay the hold- 
er, or anybody else. If the indorsement consist not only of the name, 
but of an order above the name to pay the note to some specified person, 
then it is an indorsement in full, and the note can be paid to no one else ; 
nor can the property in it be fully transferred, except by the indorsement 
of that indorsee ; and he may again indorse it in blank or in full. If the 
indorsement is, Pay to A. B. only , or in equivalent words, A. B. is in- 
dorsee, but cannot indorse it over. 

Any holder for value of a bill or note indorsed in blank, whether he 
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be the first indorsee or one to whom it has come through [many hands, 
may write over any name indorsed an order to pay the contents to him- 
self; and/his makes it a special indorsement, or an indorsement in full. 
This is often done"for security; that is, to guard against the loss of the 
note by accident or theft. For the rule of law is, that negotiable paper, 
transferable by delivery, (whether payable to bearer or indorsed in blank) 
is, like money, the property of whoever receives it in good faith. The 
same rule has been exteuded in England to exchequer bilis ; to public 
bonds payable to bearer; and to East India bonds; and we think it would 
extend here to our railroad and other corporation bonds, and, perhaps, to 
all such instruments as are payable to bearer, whether sealed or not, and 
whatever they may be called. If one has such an instrument, and it is 
stolen, and the thief passes it for consideration to a bona Jide holder, this 
holder acquires a legal right to it, because the property and possession 
go together. But if the bill or note be specially indorsed, no person can 
acquire any property in* it, except by the indorsement of the special in- 
dorsee. 

At one time no one could acquire property in negotiable paper, if it 
were shown that he received it from one who had no right to sell it, and 
that he did not take due care to ascertain what right the seller had. That 
is, if a holder lost his note, and a thief or finder passed it off to a bona 
Jide holder, the property did not pass, if the circumstances were such as 
to show negligence on the part of the purchaser, or a want of due inquiry. 
But this question of negligence seems now to be at an end, and nothing 
less than fraud defeats the title of the purchaser. In New York, how- 
ever, the courts show some disposition to return to the old rule, which 
makes negligence of the holder defeat his title, as well as fraud ; and 
there are strong reasons for this. 

It may be well to remark here, that the finder of negotiable paper, as 
of all other property, ought to make reasonable endeavors to discover the 
owner, and is entitled to use the thing found as his own only when he 
has made such endeavors unsuccessfully. If he conceals the fact of find- 
ing, and appropriates the thing to his own use, be is liable to the charge 
of larceny or theft. 

The written transfer of negotiable paper is called an indorsement, be- 
cause it is almost always written on the back of the uote ; but it has its 
full legal effect if written on the face. 

Joint payees of a bill or note, who are not partners, must all join in an 
indorsement 

An indorser may always prevent his own responsibility by writing 
u without recourse,” or other equivalent words, over his indorsement ; and 
any bargain between the indorser and indorsee, written or Oral, that the 
indorser shall not be sued, is available by him against that indorsee, but 
he cannot make this defence against subsequent indorsees who had no 
notice of the bargain before they took the note. 

Every indorsement and acceptance admits conclusively the signature of 
every party who has put his name upon the bill previously in fact, and 
who is also previous in order. Thus, an acceptance admits the signature 
of the drawer, but not the signature of one who actually indorses before 
acceptance, because acceptance is in its nature prior to indorsement. By 
this is meant, that if an indorser — say a third indorser — is sued, he can- 
not defend himself by saying that the names of the maker and the first 
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and second indorsers, or either of them, were forged, because by indorsing 
it himself he gives his indorsee a right to believe that the previous signa- 
tures were genuine. And an acceptor cannot say that his drawer’s name 
is forged ; but he may say that an indorsement which was on* the bill 
when he accepted it was forged, because an indorsement of a bill cornea 
properly and in order of law after acceptance. 

It' a holder strike out an indorsement by mistake, he may restore it; 
if on purpose, the indorser is permanently discharged. A holder may 
bring bis action against any prior indorser, and fill any blank indorsement 
specially to himself, and sue accordingly ; but then he invalidates the 
subsequent indorsements. The reason is, that he takes from them all 
the right to indorse; thus, for example, if A makes a note to B, and B, 
C, D, E, and F successively indorse it in blank, and G, the holder, writes 
over C’s name, 44 Pay to G,” it is as if C had written this himself ; and 
then G only could indorse, and, of course, D, E, and F could not, as they 
were mere strangers. And a holder precludes himself from taking ad- 
vantage of the title of any party whose indorsement is thus avoided. And 
if he strikes out the name of any indorser prior to that one whom he sues 
or makes defendant, he cannot maintain his action against that defend- 
ant ; because, by so doing, he deprived the defendant of his right to look 
to the party whose name is stricken out; and because the defendant thus 
loses security he is entitled to, the defennant is himself discharged. 

One may make a note or bill payable to his own order, and indorse it 
in blank ; and this is now very common in our commercial cities, because 
the holder of such a bill or note can transfer it by delivery, and it needs 
not his indorsement to make it negotiable further. A note to the maker’s 
own order, if not indorsed by him, is, strictly speaking, of no force against 
him. But there seems to be some disposition in the courts to say that a 
holder of such note may sue the maker as if the note were to bearer. 

A transfer by delivery, without indorsement, of a bill or note payable 
to bearer, or indorsed in blank, does not generally make the transferrer 
responsible to the transferee for the payment of the instrument. Nor 
has the transferree a right to fall back, in case of non-payment, upon the 
transferrer for the original consideration of the transfer, if the bill were 
transferred jn good faith, in exchange for money or goods; for such trans- 
fer would be held to be a sale of the bill or note, and the purchaser takes 
it with all risk. But it seems not to be so where such a note is delivered 
either in payment or by way of security for a previously existing debt. 
Then, if the transferer has lost nothing by the reception of the note by 
the transferree, because if he had continued to hold the note he would 
have lost it, there seems to be no reason why the transferree should lose 
it We have no doubt that such a transferrer may make himself liable, 
without indorsement, by express contract; and that circumstances might 
warrant and require jhe implication that the bill or note so transferred 
remained, by the agreement and understanding of both parties, at the 
risk of the transferrer. And every such transferrer warrants that the bill 
or note (or bank-note is note) is not forged or fictitious, and is liable for 
it if it is. 

An indorsement may be made on the paper before the bill or note is 
drawn ; and such indorsement, says Lord Mansfield, 44 is a letter of oredit 
for an indefinite sum, and it will not lie in t**e indorser’s mouth to say 
that the indorsements were not regular.” The same rule applies to an 
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acceptance on blank paper. So an indorsement may be made after or 
before acceptance, though strictly proper only after. 

A bill or note once paid at or after maturity, ceases to be negotiable, 
in reference to all who had been discharged by the payment. If issued 
again, it is like a new note without their names. If a bill or note is paid 
before it is due, it is valid in the hands of a subsequent bona fide indorsee. 

A portion of a negotiable bill or note cannot be transferred, so as to 
give the transferree a right of action for that portion of his own name. 
But if the bill or note be partly paid, it may be indorsed over for the 
balance. 

After a holder’s death, his executor or administrator may transfer. But 
it seems that, if a note needing' indorsement was indorsed by the holder, 
but not delivered, although the executor may indorse and deliver the note 
himself, he cannot complete the transfer by delivery alone. The husband 
who acquires a right to a bill or a note given to the wife, either before or 
after marriage, may indorse it. 

One who may claim payment of a bill or note, and of whom payment 
may also be demanded, or one who is liable to contribute for the payment 
of a note, cannot sue upon it ; because the law will not permit A to sue 
B, if, as soon as A recovers, B can turn round and sue A for the same 
sum. If the technical rule — that the same party cannot be plaintiff and 
defendant — prevents the action, as where A, B <fc Co. hold the note of A, 
C <fc Co., so that if a suit were brought A would be one of the plaintiffs 
and one of the defendants also, which cannot be, A, B&Co. may indorse 
the note to D, who may then sue A, C & Co. 


THE RIGHTS AND DUTIES OF THE ACCEPTOR. 

Acceptance applies to bills, and not to notes. It is an engagement of 
the person on whom the bill is drawn to pay it according to its tenor. 
The usual way of entering into this agreement, or of accepting, is by the 
drawee’s writing his name across the face of the bill, and writing over it 
the word “accepted.” But any other word of equivalent meaning may 
be used, and it may be written elsewhere, and it need not be signed, or 
the drawee’s name alone on the bill may be enough. But if accepted 
irregularly, or in an unusual way, the question whether it were accepted 
would generally go to a jury under the direction of the court. . A written 
promise to accept a future bill, if it distinctly define and describe that 
very bill, has been held in this country as the equivalent of an acceptance, 
if the bill was taken on the credit of such p/omise. In New York this 
is provided by statute. In England and in this country, generally, an 
acceptance may be by parol. And it is said that a promise, whether 
written or verbal to pty an existing bill, is an acceptance. But the lan- 
guage, whether oral or written, although no form be prescribed for it, 
must not be ambiguous ; thus where a drawee, on presentment of a bill 
for acceptance, said, “The bill shall have attention,” it was held that this 
was not an acceptance, because the words might mean something else as 
well as that the drawee would pay it. They might mean, for example, 
that he would look over his accounts and see whether he had the funds 
to pay it. The words must distinctly import acceptance, or an agreement 
to do what acceptance would bind the party to do; and mere detention 
of the bill is not acceptance. 
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An acceptance acknowledges the signature and capacity of the drawer ; 
and the capacity at that time of the payee to indorse, which is also ad- 
mitted by the maker of a promissory note ; and this cannot be afterwards 
denied by the acceptor, although the payee be an infant, a married woman, 
or a bankrupt. But the acceptance does not admit the validity of an ex- 
isting endorsement ; nor, if it be by an agent, his authority ; if, however, 
the acceptor knew that the indorsement was forged or made without au- 
thority, he cannot use the fact in his defence. But if the bill is drawn 
in a fictitious name, the acceptor is said to be bound to pay on an indorse- 
ment by the same hand. In general, any party who gives credit and cir- 
culation to negotiable paper admits so far as he is concerned, and cannot 
afterwards deny, all properly antecedent names. 

A banker is liable to his customer without acceptance, if he refuses to 
pay checks drawn against funds in his hands. So it seems that a banker, 
at whose house a customer, accepting a bill, makes it payable, is liable to 
an action at the suit of the customer, if he refuse to pay it, having at the 
time of presentment sufficient funds, and having had those funds a reason- 
able time, so that his clerks and servants might know it. And the banker 
has authority from the bill itself to apply to its payment the funds of the 
acceptor. 

There cannot be two or more acceptors of the same bill not jointly re- 
sponsible, as partners are. If accepted by a part only of those jointly 
responsible, or joint drawees, it may be treated by the holder as dishon- 
ored ; but if not so treated, the parties accepting will be bound. 

An acceptance may be made after maturity, and will always be treated 
as an acceptance to pay on demand. 

The acceptance may be cancelled by the holder ; and if this cancelling 
be voluntary and intended, it is complete and effectual ; but if made by 
mistake, by him or other parties, and this mistake can be shown, the ac- 
ceptor is not discharged. And if the cancelling be by a third party, it 
is for the jury to sa y whether the holder authorized or assented to it. 

If a qualified acceptance be offered, the holder may receive or refuse 
it. If he refuses it, he may treat the bill as dishonored ; if he receives 
it, he should notify antecedent parties, and obtain their consent ; without 
which they are not liable. But if he protests the bill as dishonored, for 
this reason, he cannot hold the acceptor upon his qualified acceptance. 

A bill drawn on one incompetent to contract, as from infancy, cover- 
ture, or lunacy, may be treated by the holder as dishonored. 

A bill can be accepted only by the drawee — in person or by his author- 
ized agent — or by some one who accepts for honor . 

V I 

ACCEPTANCE, OR PATMBNT, FOR HONOR. 

If a bill be protested for non-acceptance or for non-payment, any per- 
son may accept it, or pay it for the honor either of the drawer or of any 
indorser. This he usually does by going with the bill before the notary- 
public. who protested the bill, and there declaring that he accepts or pays 
the bill for honor ; and he should designate for whose honor he accepts 
or pays it, at the time, before the notary-public, and it should be noted 
by him. 

A general acceptance supra protest , (which is the phrase used both by 
merchants and in law, meaning upon or after protest^) for honor, is taken 
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to bo for honor of the drawer. The drawee himself, refusing to accept it 
generally, may thus accept for the honor of the drawer or an indorser. 
And* after a bill is accepted for honor of one party, it may be accepted 
by another person for honor of another party. And an acceptance for 
honor may be made at the intervention and request of the drawee. 

No holder is obliged to receive an acceptance for honor ; he may re- 
fuse it wholly. If he receive it, he should, at the maturity of the bill, 
present it for payment to the drawee, who may have been supplied with 
funcls in the mean time. If not paid, the bill should be protested for 
non-payment, and then presented for payment to the acceptor for honor. 

The undertaking of the acceptor for honor is collateral only ; being an 
engagement to pay if the drawee does not. It can only be made for 
some party who will certainly be liable if the bill be not paid ; because 
by an acceptance, or by a payment, properly made, for honor, supra pro- 
test, such acceptor br payer acquires an absolute claim against the party 
for whom he accepts, or pays, and against all parties to the bill antece- 
dent to him, for all his lawful costs, payments, and damages, by reason of 
such acceptance or payment. This is an entire exception to the rule that 
no person can make himself the creditor of another without the request 
or consent of that other ; but it is an exception established by the law- 
merchant. 


OUR FOREIGN TRADE PASSING INTO FOREIGN BOTTOMS. 

In a war like the present, of course every interest must suffer, and yet 
it seems strange that two or three privateers should have been able to 
almost destroy our shipping interests. One would suppose that with a 
navy, such as that of which we now boast, some protection might have 
been extended to our foreign trade. Or, if the Navy Department now 
has no vessels fast enough for the purpose, certainly there is sufficient 
talent in the country to build them. There was a time, and it was not a 
very long while ago either, when Young America contended with the 
“mistress of the seas” for the supremacy, with every promise of wrest- 
ing the sceptre from her. Our ocean steamers were the wonder of the 
world. In speed, size, and equipment, they left their British competitors 
far behind. Is there any reason why we cannot do again what we have 
once so well done ? 

Last month we published a list of the vessels captured by these priva- 
teers, but that list gives a very imperfect idea of the actual loss we are 
sustaining. It may surprise many to know that the forced sales to for- 
eigners of vessels built and owned here has been going on steadily for a 
long time past, and now is proceeding with a celerity that bids fair to 
change the ownership of the finest bottoms in the United States mercan- 
tile marine, and to leave nothing under the American flag worth captur- 
ing. The following list of American ships lately sold by Mr. George 
Cro8haw A Co., of London, will show what is being done in this respect 
at the present time : 
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Name of vessel. 

Tonnage. 

Where built 

When. 

Price. 

Holy rood 

1,046 

.Thomas ton, 

1867 

£8,000 

8amuel Lawrence 

1,036 

.Medford, 

1861 

6.800 

Elizabeth Watts 

224 

Thomaston, 

1847 

740 

Arundle 

1,092 

Kennebunk, 

1861 

11,000 

A. Dunbar 

199 

St Mary’s, 

1849 

965 

John Porter 

997 

Newbury port, 

1869 

9,000 

Huntress 

677 

Bath. 

1860 

4 400 

Kate Swetland 

627 

Thomaston, 

1862 

2,000 

Sabine 

694 

Portsmouth, 

1851 

3.850 

Ina Russell 

1,184 

Kennebunk, 

1864 

5,576 

Ocean Romp 

862 

Bath, 

1848 

8 600 

Louisa 

816 

East Boston, 

1860 

8,700 

Jacob A. Westervelt 

1,418 

New York, 

1849 

7,800 

Ocean Telegraph 

1,495 

Medford, 

1864 

7,060 

Otseontbe 

1,023 

Bath, 

1862 

7,260 

Neptune’s Favorite. 

1,346 

Chelsea, 

1864 

8,000 

Coronet 

1,367 

Belfast, . 

1854 

6,000 

Devonshire 

674 

Connecticut, 

1866 

4,050 

Flying Childers. 

1,126 

East Boston, 

1852 

6,050 

Ivanhoe 

868 

Eastport, 

1857 

4,600 

Sierra Nevada 

1.760 

Portsmouth, 

1864 

10,750 

Mary E. Balch 

1,199 

Trescott, Me., 

1 8^5 

6,000 

Walter Lord, (damaged) 

1,079 

Richmond, 

1866 

8,460 

Spitfire, (subject to owners reclassing 

1,620 

Frankfort, 

1863 

9,000 

Joseph Peabody 

1.198 

South Boc ton, 

1856 

7,650 

Morning Light 

1,713 

Portsmouth, 

1858 

9,000 

Sunda (late Gauntlett) 

1.854 

Richmond, 

1853 

8,000 

Daphne 

1,049 

East Boston, 

1869 

9,176 

Virginian 

899 

Baltimore, 

1848 

1,750 

Ganges 

1,258 

Boa ton, 

1864 

8,000 

Evangeline 

488 

Scituate, Mass., 

1868 

3,150 

Napoleon 

649 

Medford, 

1851 

3,226 

Hollander 

498 

Newbury port. 

1849 

2.100 

Comet 

1,836 

New York, 

1851 

8,100 

Isal>ella 

1,100 

Boston, 

1860 

12,600 

Punjab 

780 

Medford, 

1860 

8.250 

Aspaaia 

632 

Mystic, 

1856 

2,260 

John Haven 

1,088 

Portsmouth, 

1849 

4,800 

Simoda. 

646 

Licolnville, 

1856 

8.700 

Morning Star 

1,105 

Medford, 

1863 

6.600 

Rachel 

818 

Calais. Me., 

1866 

2,550 

Cherubim 

1,798 

Baltimore, 

1856 

12,600 

Barnabas Webb 

1,299 

Thomaston, 

1856 

7.650 

Lepanto 

890 

East Boston, 

1860 

7,760 

Crimea. 

900 

Kennebunk, 

1856 

6,125 


Nearly all these are well known first-class vessels. Hitherto their flag 
has been an United States advertisement in every sea under the heavens, 
but henceforth they are.destined to be known only as English, or other 
foreign property. 

We are indebted to the Journal of Commerce for the following table, 
showing to what extent the carrying business had changed up to June 
30th. The figures are for the same quarter in each of the last four years : 

FOREIGN TRADE OF THE PORT OF NEW TORE, FOR THE QUARTER ENDING 

JUNE 30th. 

In American Teasel*. In Foreign vesaela. 

I860. Value of goods imported $35,197,101 $18,142,622 

“ “ exported 27,401,225 12 776,229 

Total trade $62,598,326 $30,918,051 
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1861. Value of goods imported. . . . 

“ “ exported 

In American tmmIs. 

$23,594,808 

24,305,568 

In Foreign Teasels. 

$18,422,182 

10,630,751 

Total trade 

$47,900,376 

$29,052,933 

1862. Value of goods imported. . . . 

“ “ exported 

$16,314,354 

17,971,262 

$23, i 82,070 
30,811,074 

Total trade 

$34,285,616 

$53,993,144 

1863. Value of goods imported. . . . 

41 u exported 

$12,731,819 

10,672,011 

$30,139,557 

35,750,296 

Total trade 

$23,403,830 

$65,889,853 


We think that no American can study these figures without a painful 
sense of humiliation. In 1860 the quarter’s trade was $62,000,000 under 
our flag, and $30,000,000 under the flags of all foreign nations. This 
has rapidly changed as the war continued, until, for the last quarter re- 
turned, we find $65,000,000 under foreign flags, and only $23,000,000 
under our own flag. Thus shippers all over the world have been deterred 
by fear of capture from the employment, as carriers, of American ships. 
It may be that our Navy Department has done all it could to protect our 
commerce ; but a contrary impression prevails among those who are most 
interested. 

It is not therefore surprising that the underwriters and merchants of 
New York should have made the following strong appeal to the Navy 
Department. The reply does not, however, seem to us to be very satis* 
factory. The object sought by the merchants’ letter in question was, we 
suppose, not to know what had been done, but what additional could and 
would be done — not to be informed that the “ navy is enlarging,” but to 
learn whether or no the ship-building talent of our country was to be 
taxed to its utmost until vessels could be built capable of catching these 
privateers. We have vessels in abundance, but none fast enough. It is 
to little purpose that thirty are sent after one rebel cruiser, if that one 
can outsail them all. The following is the letter and the reply : 

New York, October 28/A, 1863. 

Hon. Gideon Welles, Secretary of the Navy , Washington, D. C. : 

Sir : — The continued depredations of the rebel cruisers on the mercantile 
marine of the country, have not only destroyed a large amount of the ac- 
tive capital of the merchants, but seriously threaten the very existence of 
that valuable part of our commerce. 

Apart from the loss of so much individual wealth, and the destruction of 
so valuable a source of material power and enterprise, it is humiliating to 
our pride as citizens of the first naval power on the earth, that a couple of 
indifferently equipped rebel cruisers should for so long a period threaten 
our commerce with annihilation. It is a painful source of mortification to 
every American, at home and abroad, that the great highways of our com- 
merce have hitherto been left so unprotected by the almost total absence of 
national armed vessels, as to induce rebel insolence to attack our flag almost 
at the entrance of our harbors ; and to actually blockade our merchantmen 
at the Cape of Good Hope recently, an account of which you have here 
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enclosed, being a copy of letter recently received from a captain of one of 
the blockaded ships having a valuable cargo. We are conscious that it is 
no easy matter to capture a couple of cruisers on the boundless waters of the 
ocean, aided and abetted, as they too often have been, at ports where inter- 
national comity if not international law have been set at defiance ; and we 
have witnessed with satisfaction the patriotic zeal and energy of your de- 
partment, and the glorious successes of our navy in subduing the rebellion 
which threatens our national union. Still, we think that the loyal merchants 
and ship-owners of the country, whose zeal and patriotic co-operation have 
generally furnished the funds to sustain the Government, are entitled to have 
a more energetic protection of their interest than has been hitherto extend- 
ed to it Your very arduous official duties have no doubt prevented you 
from investigating the serious inroads which the unprotected state of our 
carrying trade has produced on our tonnage ; and without troubling you 
with the great loss which our ship-owners sustain in the almost total loss of 
foreign commerce, it is only necessary to call your attention to the inclosed 
table, prepared and published by one of the best informed commercial jour- 
nals of the city, [The table alluded to is the one above taken from the Jour - 
nal of Commerce . — Ed. Mer. Mao.J, showing the loss of the carrying 
trade on the imports and exports of this city alone, by which you will 
perceive that, while during the quarter ending 30th June, 1860, we import- 
ed and exported over $62,000,000 in American vessels and but $30,000,000 
in foreign vessels, we have in the corresponding quarter of this year only 
$23,000,000 by our own ships, while we have $65,000,000 by foreign ves- 
sels. The intermediate periods show a most painful decadence of our ship- 
ping interest and tonnage,- by transfer and sale t» foreign flags; which at 
this time of considerable commercial activity does not so much indicate a 
want of enterprise in this field of occupation, as a want of confidence in 
the national protection of our flag on the ocean. 

The national pride of many of our patriotic ship-owners has subjected 
them to heavy sacrifices in difference of insurance against capture of two to 
ten per cent ; while the underwriters of the country have been compelled 
to make heavy sacrifices in favor of American shipping ; yet without mate- 
rially affecting the result. And many of them encountering heavy losses 
by captures in quarters where they had every reason to believe our com- 
merce would be protected by national vessels of efficiency and power. In- 
deed, the almost total absence of efficient naval force in many of the great 
highways of commerce has had a damaging influence on our prospects, by 
producing a great degree of temerity ou the part of the rebel cruisers, and 
corresponding misgivings on the part of underwriters and others in interest, 
as to whether Government protection would be afforded to our ships laden 
with valuable cargoes. The want of adequate armed vessels on prominent 
naval stations for protection of our ships has become so notorious, that un- 
derwriters have no longer speculated on the chance of the capture of these 
rebel cruisers by any of our national ships, but calculate only the chances 
of escape of our merchantmen^ or the probable destruction of the piratical 
craft, from reported unseaworthiness or mutiny. 

These statements are made with all candor, and in no spirit of captious- 
ness ; but with a desire to concede that the embarrassment of the depart- 
ment, which it may not be prudent or practicable to explain to the. public, 
may fully justify the unfortunate position which want of naval protection 
has placed our commerce in. Yet it is respectfully urged that you will give 
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this subject the benefit of the same energy and ability which has so credit- 
ably marked the administration of your department in all other channels of 
your official duties. No one can better comprehend, than one in your po- 
sition, the value of successful commerce at this time of great national ex- 
penditure ; and a paralysis of so important an interest cannot be contem- 
plated without horror at this period of our national struggle. 

We beg leave, also, to inclose an extract from the Commercial Advertiser 
of the 26th inst., and request your attention to the paragraph marked. 

We are sir, very respectfully, 

Your obedient servants. 


Richard Lathers, President Great West- 
ern Ins. Co. 

J. B. Tappen, President Neptune Ins. Co. 

F. S. Lathrop, 'President Union Mutual 
Ins. Co. 

M. H. Grinnel, President Sun Ins. Co. 
bert L. Taylor, merchant ship owner. 
H. Marshall, merchant ship owner. 

A. A. Low A Brother, merchaot ship 
owners. 

'Grinnell, M inturn A Co., merchant ship 
owners 

Wilson G. Hunt, merchant 

Charles Newcomb, Vice-President Mer- 
cantile Mutual Ins. Co. 

Brown, Brothers A Co, bankers 

W. T. Frost, merchant ship owner. 

Bogart A Kneeland, merchants. 

Duncan, Sherman A Co., bankers. 

Bucklin A Crane, merchant ship owners 


E. E. Morgan, merchant ship owner. 

Wm. Whitlock, Jr., merchaot ship owner. 
Geo. Opdyke, Mayor of New York city. 
August Belmont A Co, bankers 
James G. King's Sons, bankers. 

Archibald Grade, merchant 
Howland A Frothingham, merchant ship 
owners. 

Williams A Guioo, merchant ship owners. 
J. H. Earl. Prea't N. Y. Mutual Ins. Co. 
Isaac Sherman, merchant ship owner. 

W. A Sale A Co., merchaot ship owners 
Thomas Dunham, merchant ship owner. 
Spofford, Tileston A Co , merchant ship 
owners 

Babcock, Brothers A Co., bankers. 

J. Pierpont, Morgan A Co., merchant ship 
owners. . 

E. D. Morgan A Co., merchants 


REPLY. 

Navy Department, Washington, November 14, 1803. 

Gentlemen : Tbe department duly received your communication of the 
28th ultimo, m reference to the depredations committed upon American 
commerce by the Alabama and other rebel cruisers. The pursuit and cap- 
ture of these vessels is a matter that the department ha9 constantly in view, 
and swift steamers have been constantly in search of them, and, at times, 
very close to them. They are under orders to follow them wherever they 
may go. The only vessel that had the impudence to attack our flag at the 
entrance of our harbors, tbe Tacony, was promptly pursued and her career 
was soon terminated. The department had about thirty vessels after her. 
I thank you for your expression that energy and ability have creditably 
marked the administration of this department in all other channels of offi- 
cial duties. A rigid blockade of the coast has been demanded, and its ac- 
complishment has required all the available force that the department could 
bring to bear. To do this, it could not well dispatch a larger force than it 
has in search of piratical rovers. It will continue to give this subject its 
attention, and hopes, as the avenues to the insurrectionary region are be- 
coming closed, and the navy is enlarging, to be able to have a larger force 
to pursue the pirates, and secure the safety of our commerce abroad. 

Very respectfully, 

(Signed) Gideon Welles, Secretary of the Navy. 

To Richard Lathers, Esq., and others. 
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COMMERCIAL CHRONICLE AND REVIEW. 


DBARNE88 OF MONET — CAUSES OF PRESSURE— OOTRRNMKNT LOAN— BARE RESOURCES- IMPROVE- 
MENT OF BUSINESS— SUBSCRIPTIONS TO FIVE-TWENTIES— BANK RESOLUTION— DEMAND FOR GREEN- 
BACKS— OALL1NO OF LOAN— LEGAL TENDERS EQUALIZED— CALLS FOR LOAN— LEGAL TENDERS AT 
A PREMIUM — NEW SUPPLIES OF CURRENCY — STOCK TRANSACTIONS — SMALL COMMENCEMENT OB- 
LIGATIONS— IMPORT*— HIGHER COST OF GOOD*— DUTIES— EXPORTS— DECLINE IK BREADSTUFF*— 
EXCHANGE— OPTIONS— SPECULATIVE PURCHASERS— RATES OF BILLS. 

Thk financial community has been visited during the month with a se- 
vere money pressure, which took by surprise many who supposed that 
the markets were beyond the reach of a high rate of interest while paper 
flowed from the three sources of one hundred and twenty new national 
banks, one thousand old institutions, and the large operations of the fed- 
eral treasury. The decisions in the court% in relation to the constitu- 
tionality of the legal tender, seemed to have removed all restraint from 
the issue, and there was apparently no reason why, at least, the current 
demands of business should not be freely supplied with the means of cir- 
culation. Nevertheless, a sudden combination of events seems to have 
produced one of the most severe pressures that the country has, perhaps, 
ever before encountered, and money has commanded very high rates. 
The immediate causes of this pressure originated in the loan effected by 
the treasury department from the associated banks, September 5th. At 
that time, the Banks of New York held, per their reports, about 
$25,000,000 of legal tender notes. They also held about $35,000,000 of 
interest-in-gold five per cent certificates of deposits, payable at the treas- 
ury in tenders, on ten days notice. They also held some $60,000,000 of 
six per cent one-year certificates, fully due, and payable in legal tenders 
Up to December 1st. The five per cent deposits were to draw interest in 
paper after November 1st, when they would be only a five per cent in- 
vestment. Thus the banks held, apparently, $160,000,000 of paper that 
was available for an emergency. At the same time, the current of pay- 
ments was toward the city, and the investments in United States five- 
tweuties had nearly ceased ; and, in consequence of that cessation, the 
Secretary of the Treasury desired to borrow $50,000,000 of legal tender* 
to pay off the troops' arrears, due September 1st. The terras of that loan 
were given in full in the October number. The banks were to pay up 
the whole in legal tenders during September and October, the loan to 
draw six per cent from September 1st until repaid in five per cent legal 
tender notes, which, it was said, would be ready about November 1st. 
There seemed to be no particular reason why the banks should not make 
the loan, but, nevertheless, there was a risk, and, on the occasion of mak- 
ing it, a resolution was passed that the city banks should equalize the 
legal tender notes every morning, with a view to prompt settlement ofc 
balances at the Clearing-house. This was to provide against the possible 
expansion of some institutions entangled with large stock loans. Under 
this arrangement, some $17,500,000 on the loan was paid up, and the 
notes were, by the Government, sent to the array. At this juncture, there 
sprang up, prompted by the abundance of money growing out of a lar^e 
fall business, a demand for the five-twenty stock, bearing six per cent m 
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f old. This demand reached about $60,000,000 in October, and over 
30,000,000 in the last week. Their checks for this large amount, run- 
ning against deposits in banks, could not be met in greenbacks. It was 
equivalent to a sharp run upon the banks holding but a moderate amount 
of legal tenders. They were, however, enabled to apply tl^ir five per 
cent deposits to the payments, as the Assistant Treasurer waived the re- 
quired ten days* notice, and some $17,000,000 were thus turned over. 
For the treasury, it was the same as converting so much five per cent 
certificates, payable in paper, into an equal amount of six per cent stock, 
payable in gold. It gave no ready money to the department, but forced 
upon the banks a severe contraction of stock loans, and compelled them 
also to put in force the resolution of September 5th, in relation to equal- 
ization of legal tenders, because the banks controlled by those who were 
interested in stock-holding were opposed to contraction, but which would 
become absolutely necessary if forced to makegood balances to the Clear- 
ing-house in legal tenders. This was done on the 7th of November. The 
treasury was now again embarrassed, because the changing of five per 
cent certificates for six per cent stock gave it no money, and its outlay 
was large. The troops were again to be paid, hence, on the 9th, a call 
was made for ten per cent, or $5,000,000, of the loan. This was again 
paid in five per cent certificates, and on the 11th the call was repeated, 
and the ten days’ notice on the certificates insisted upon, which compelled 
the banks to pay up in legal tenders. This they were now enabled to do 
because the high rates of money had drawn notes from the interior, and 
the disbursements of the treasury had put more in circulation. The in- 
stalment of the 11th, however, left $16,000,000 still due the treasury on 
the loan, and the banks, under the equalizing process, were compelled still 
to contract. Money remained, therefore, very dear, and the subscriptions 
to the loan dwindled to a small figure. Indeed, during the most intense 
pressure, the five-twenties sold at one-quarter discount at the board. It 
seems reasonable, however, that when the banks receive the $50,000,000 
five per cent legal tenders due them from the department, and which 
should have been ready November 1st, that ease will again be restored. 
This seems to be very desirable, in order to enable the department to 
meet the large amount of six per cent certificates that fall due. The cir- 
culating notes due the new national banks are also nearly ready. 

Under the money pressure, stocks fell from 4 to 20 per cent, and Uni- 
ted States securities stood as follows: 

paiosa united states paper.^ 



< — 6’s,188l.— > 


7 3-10, 

1 yearcertlf. 


August 

demand 


Beg. 

Coup. 

5% 1874. 

8 years. 

Old. New. 

Gold. notes. 

January 3,. . 

96* 

98 

88* 

102* 

96* 

84* a 

34* 29 

“ 10,. . 

97* 

98 

90 

103 

97 

37* a 

88 35 

“ 17„ . 

91* 

91* 

88* 

101 

95 

49 a 

46* 48 

“ 24, . 

95 

96 

90 

102 

96 

47 a 

48* 44* 

“ 31,. . 

92* 

94 

86 

101* 

94 

55 a 

60* 63 

February 7, . 

92 

93* 

85* 

102 

94 

57* a 

67* 56 

“ 14,. . 

94 

96 

87* 

102* 

96 

68* a 

63* 51 

“ 21,. . 

96* 

97* 

91* 

103* 

95 

63* a 

64 62 

“ 28,. . 

100* 

102* 

97 

105* 

98* 

71 a 

71* 71 

March 7,. . 

99* 

100* 

94* 

105 

98* 

62* a 

63 68 

“ 14, . 

104* 

104* 

98 

106* 

100 

54* a 

54* 53 

“ 21,.. 

103* 

104* 

96 

107 

100 

54* a 

64* .. 

“ 28,, . 

VOL. XLIX.- 

104* 105 

—NO. VI. 

96* 

106* 

29 

100 

41 a 

41* .. 
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April 

4.. 

4 — 6’*, 1881. — * 

Bog. Coup. 
104* 106 

6% 1874. 
97* 

7 3-10, 

3 years. 
104* 

1 yeareertif. 
01<L Hew. 

99 

August 
demand 
Gold. BSUft. 

58 a 53* .. 

u 

ll*. 

104* 

105 

97* 

105 

100* 

... 

46 a 52* 


(« 

18,. . 

104 

105 

96 

105 

101 

• • . 

53 a 53* 


14 

25,. . * 

105 

105 

96 

106, 

102 

99* 

151* a 151* 


May 


105* 

106* 

97* 

106* 

102 

99* 

150 a 160* 


44 

9,.. 

106 

107 

97 

106 

101* 

99* 

152* a 152* 


44 

16,.. 

108 

108 

97* 

107 

101* 

99* 

149 a 149* 


44 

28.. 

108* 

108* 

97* 

107* 

101* 

99* 

148* a 149 


44 

30,.. 

108 

108 

97* 

107 

101* 

99* 

144* a 144* 


June 

6,.. 

104 

108* 

99 

107 

101* 

97* 

146 a 146* 



18,.. 

104* 

108* 

99 

106 

101* 

98 

148 a 148* 


44 

20... 

103* 

108* 

98* 

106 

101 

98* 

142* a 143* 


44 

27,.. 

102 

107* 

98 

104 

100* 

97 

146* a 146* 


July 

11.. 

104* 

105 

97* 

106 

100* 

98* 

182* a 132* 


44 

18,.. 

104* 

106 

98 

106* 

101 

99 

125 a 125* 


44 

25.. 

106* 

106* 

97 

106* 

100* 

98* 

126 a 126* 


August 

1,. 

104* 

105* 

96* 

106* 

101 

99* 

128* a 127 


44 

8,. 

105* 

106* 

96* 

106* 

101 

99* 

126* a 127 


44 

15.. 

105* 

105* 

97 

106* 

101 

99* 

125 a 125* 


44 

22,.. 

106 

107* 

97 

107 

101* 

99* 

124* a 125 


44 

29,.. 

106 

107 

95 

107 

101* 

99* 

124* a 124 


Sept 

K. 

106 

106 

95 

106 

100* 

99* 

132* a 183 


44 

12... 

105 

106* 

95 

106 

101 

99* 

128 a 129 


“ 

19.. 

106 

106* 

96 

106* 

101* 

99* 

133* a 188* 


44 

26,.. 

106* 

106* 

96 

106* 

101* 

99* 

139* a 139* 


October 8,. . 

107 

106* 

95 

106* 

101* 

99* 

142* a 142* 


44 

10.. 

107* 

108 

97 

106* 

101* 

99* 

146* a 147 



17... 

107* 

109 

97 

106* 

102* 

99* 

151* a 152 


44 

24.. 

108 

110 

98 

107* 

102 

99* 

145* a 146 


44 

31... 

108* 

. . . 

98* 

107* 

102 

99* 

146* a 146* 


Nov. 

7.. 

108 

109 

98 

107 

101* 

98* 

147* a 147* 


44 

14.. 

108* 

109 

97* 

106* 

101* 

98* 

146* a 147 


44 

21.. 

108 

108* 

.98 

106* 

102 

98 

160 a 160* 


U 

27,.. 

108 

100 

98 

106* 

101* 

98 

148 a 144* 



The fact that a large portion of the spring and fall trade had been done 
for cash prevented the most severe distre6S| since, had the usual amount 
of commercial obligations been outstanding during the pressure, the 
most wide-spread bankruptcy would have inevitably resulted. As it was, 
the pressure was little felt beyond the stock circles. Indeed, the abun- 
dance of means with the merchants who had converted their goods into 
currency may be said to have been a cause of the pressure, since it 
prompted* the large investments in five-twenties. 

The imports of the #onth of October were large, as follows : 

IMPORTS, PORT OP NSW YORK 1 . 

< ■ — Entered tor— — — * 


January 

8pecie. 

Free goods. 

Consumption. 

Warehouse. 

Total. 

$101,906 

$2,413,649 

$8,741,227 

$4,482,794 

$15,739,676 

February 

213,971 

783,561 

7,372,589 

8,657,775 

12,037,846 

March 

. 123,616 

1,828,806 

11,461,672 

3,464,580 

16,870,624 

April 

107,061 

1,828,216 

9,493,830 

6,456,208 

17,886,316 

May 

197,217 

710,021 

7,980,281 

5,437,404 

14,824,923 

June 

109,997 

780,963 

6,828,581 

5,877,885 

12,597,426 

July 

182,245 

683,880 

9,080,210 

4,227,265 

14,173,600 

August 

118,877 

609,781 

10,604,580 

4,409,891 

15,038,126 

September 

78,281 

786,864 

11,203,535 

8,431,310 

15,499,940 

October. 

78,058 

741,888 

11,885,569 

4,189,467 

16,894,967 


Total 10 months $1,306,174 $10,067,719 $98,561,924 $49,516,967 $164,442,784 
“ 1863.... 1,302,268 13,814,626 91,087,726 89,166,697 161,270,891 
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These importations were to some extent the response to the second 
orders that were sent out on the revival of business in September, but they 
come out at much higher cost, since the prices had risen 15 @ 20 per cent, 
and the lanaing charges here, including duties and exhange, were very 
much higher when the goods arrived than when they were ordered. The 
average duty paid was as follows : 


1861 . 1861 . 1861 . 

Imports for customs 36,156,660 311,571,942 316,744,081 

Duties 1,672,617 4,309,419 6,288,948 

Percent 27 87 87 


The premium on gold being in the neighborhood of 50 per cent, the 
duties were really 55 per cent, and with the extra exchange 110 per cent 
average on the importations. Nevertheless, under the 'topur of paper 
money the demand was quite sufficient to sustain that increased cost, and 
the season closed with a small stock of goods. 

The exports have really declined, although the paper prices in which 
they are quoted make the aggregate nominally higher. They were as 
follows: 

EXPORTS, PORT OP NEW TORE. 




Foreign. 

* 



Specie. 

Free. 

Dutiable. 

Domestic. 

Total. 

January 

34,624,574 

$78,111 

3668,275 

314.829,398 

319,696,861 

February 

8,966,664 

48,889 

610,009 

17,780,586 

22,400,143 

March 

6,386,442 

218,685 

768,266 

16,187,689 

28,696,08$ 

April 

1,972,884 

74,949 

876,2*24 

11,681,988 

14,004,940 

May 

2,116,679 

101,887 

602,254 

18.188,510 

16,002,780 

June 

1,867,774 

49,880 

298,067 

14,780,072 

16,496,298 

July 

6,268,881 

77,282 

448,601 

15,298.078 

21,092,787 

August 

2,465,861 

90,818 

281,774 

10,666,959 

14,464,809 

September 

8,480,886 

65,400 

288,972 

11, 717, 761 

15,492,618 

October 

6,210,166 

145,825 

350,614 

14,518,454 

21,219.649 

# Total 10 months 

389,066,650 

>926,128 

34,582,056 ! 

1189,989.435 

3184,668,264 

“ 1862.... 

49,550,668 

2,699,821 

4,263,668 

120,814, 1*9 

176,828,286 


The decline in prices of breadstuff's and provisions abroad, at a time 
when a speculative demand sprung up here, placed the largest staple ex- 
ports above the English rates, and corn and wheat ceased to be exported. 
The decline of commercial bills, added to the distrust attached to them, 
by reason of the long continued decline of prices abroad, sustained gold. 
Nevertheless, the demand for gold in the past two weeks has been less 
than was looked for, since the market was supplied by bills taken on spec- 
ulation in the summer months. These operations are a new feature in 
market, and are born of the speculative character imparted to every busi- 
ness by the new Government currency. In ordinary times exchange sel- 
dom varies J @ \ per cent, and the importers buy what they want through 
brokers, or directly from the bankers. Under the paper system, when 
notes are based on gold, above and around which tho paper flood surges 
from hour to hour, the matter requires to be closely watched to avoid 
great losses. The prudent importers possessed of capital, when gold is 
low, buy it and buy bills to prepare for the coming storm, by many not 
possessed of large means, and also speculators, buy “options” similar to 
those in the stock market. 

They deposit perhaps 5 per cent, say 35,000, with the banker, and 
agree to take any time, within sixty days, say 3100,000 of exchange at 
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1 or 2 per cent above the market price. Thus, if the rate is 145, they 
give 146£. The banker immediately covers his bill with gold and waits 
until it is called for. Thisjs a very profitable business for him, but is ex- 
pensive for the importer, since it is paying 1 per cent per month for money. 
For the speculator it has been profitable in the last sixty days, as the 
rate has risen in that time 25 per cent. These bills, called for by specu- 
lators, are now put upon the market, and, being already covered with 
gold, keep the demand for the latter limited. 

The rates of exchange have been as follows : 

RATES OP EXCHANGE. 

London. Paris. Amsterdam. Frankfort. Hamburg. Berlin. 

Jan. 8,146 a 147* 8.86 a 8.80 66 a 66$ 66 a 66* 49* a 49* 98 a 98* 

“ 10,149 a 162 8.72* a 8.67* 66 a 68 67* a 68* 60* a 61* 99 a 100 

“ 17,160 ares 8.62* a 8.46 60* a 61* 61 a 62* 64 a 66* 108 allO 

•• 24, 162* a 168 8.60 a 8.46 61 a 61* 61* a 62 64 a 64* 107 a 108* 

“ 81,171 a 177 8.82 a8.16 66* a 66* 66 a 67 67 a 68* 114 »111 

Feb. 7,169 a 173 8.80 a 3.26 66 a 66* 66 a 66* 67 a 67* 114 a 116 

“ 14,170 a 171 3.32 a 8.27 66 a 66* 66 a 66* 66* a 67* 118* a 114* 

•• 21, 171 a 179* 2.20 a 8 12 67 a 68* 68 a 68* 69 a 60* 118* a 119* 

•• 28, 185 a 188 8.10 a 8.00 67* a 71 70 .a 71 61* a 62* 128 a 124 

Mar. 7, 167 al69 8.87* a 8.80 64 a 64 66 a 66 66 a 66* 111 a 118 

“ 14,168 a Ml 3.35 a 8.80 64 a 64 64* a 66* 66* a 66* 112 a 114 

“ 21, 169* a 171* 8.87* a 8.27* 68* a 63* 68* a 64* 68 a 67 118 a 114 

“ 28,167 a 161 8.67 a 8.47 61 a 62 61 a 62 68 a 64 107 a 108 

April4, 168 a 172 3.40 a 8.26 62* a 68* 62* a 64 66* a 67 111 a 111 

“ 11,168 a 162 3.66 a 3.46 61 a 62 61 a 62 63* a 64* 106 a 108 

“ 18,166 a 167* 3.37* a 3.46 62* a 62* 62* a 63 64* a 66* 108 allO 

“ 26,168 a 166 3.47* a 8.50 61 a 61* 61* a 62 68* a 64* 107 a 108 

May 2, 168 a 165 3.47* a 8.42 61* a 62* 61* a 62* 68* a 64* 107 a 108 

“ 9,168 a 170 3.42* a 8.82 62* a 63 62* a 68* 66* a 66* 110 a 112 

“ 16, 162* a 164 8.60 a 8.46 61* a 62 61* a 62* 64 a 66 107 a 109 

“ 28,161 a 168 3.62 a 3.46 61 a 61* 61* a 62 64 a 64* 107 a 108 

‘ 80, 156* a 168 8. 62* a 8 66 69} a 60* 60 a 60* 62* a 68 104* a 106 

June 6, 168* a 160 8.67* a 8.62* 69* a 61* 60 a 60* 62* a 63* 106 a 106 
“ 18,166 a 161 8.66 a 8.47* 69* a 61 60 a 61* 62* a 64 104 a 107 • 

“ 20, 166 a 167 8.62 a 8.67* 68* a 69 58* a 59* 61 a 62 108 a 104 

Juoe27, 159 a 160* 3.66 a 8.60 69* a 60* 60 a 60* 62* a 62* 106* a 107 

Julyll, 143 a 146 8.96 a 8.86 54 a 64* 64 a 66* 47* a 48* 94 a 96 

“ 18,138 a 139 4.07 a 4.02 61* a 62 60 a 62* 46* a 46* 92 a 98 

“ 26, 188 a 189 4.10 a4.06 61* a 52* 61*a62* 46* a 46* 91 a 92 

Aug. 1, 140 a 141* 4.06* a 4.00 62*a63 62* a 63* 46* a 47* 92* a 98* 

“ 8, 189* a 140* 4.06 a 4.00 62* a 62* 52* a 62* 46* a 47 92 a 92* 

“ 16, 187* a 188* 4.12* a 4.08* 51* a 52 62 a52*4(*a46 91* a 93 

“ 22, 187* a 188* 4. 12* a 4.08* 61* a 62* 62 a 62* 46*a45* 90* a 91* 

“ 29, 185* a 186*4.10 a4.15 61 a 51* 21* a 61* 46 a 46* 90 a 91 

Sept 5, 141 a 147 4.00 a 8 90 62* a 66* 52* a 62* 46* a 48 96* a 96* 

“ 12,142 a 144* 8.92* a 4.00 58 a 58* 63* a 54 47 a 48 93* a 94* 

“ 19, 146 a 147* 8.87* a 8.88 64* a 66 64* a 66* 48 a 48* 95* a 97 

“26,161 a 162* 8.77* a 8.71* 66* a 66* 66* a 57 49* a 50 99 a 100 

Oet. 8, 164* a 157* 8.66 a 8.67 68 a 69 68* a 69* 61* a 62* 108' a 104 

“ 10, 160* a 162 8.66 a 8.48* 60* a 61 60* a 61* 68 a 68* 106* a 107* 

“ 17, 168* a 172 8.88* a 8.27* 68* a 64 64 a 64* 66 a 66* 111* a 118 

“ 24, 168 a 169 4. 56* a 8.61* 69* a 60* 60 a 60* 63 a 68* 105 a 106 

“ 81, 168* a 169* 3.69 a 8. 62* 69 a 60 60 a 60* 62* a 68* 105* a 106* 

Nor. 7, 161 a 168 8.61*a 8 46* 61 a 61* 61* a 62 68 a 64 106 a 108 

“14,161 a 162 8.62* a 8.47* 60} a 61* 61 a 61* 63 a 68* 106* a 106* 

“21,168 a 469* 3.86* a 8.82* 62 a 63 63 a 63* 66 a 56 110 a 111*. 

“ 27, 167 a 168 8.62* a 8.56* 69 a 60* 69* a 60* 61* a 52* 105 a 106*> 

These rates, which in September were quite up to the gold rate under 
the speculative demand, have since been depressed under the sales of those 
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speculative bills, and the shipments of gold have been proportionately as 
follows : 

SPEC IB AND PRICK OP GOLD. 


< 1862. * 1863. * 


January 

3. 

Received. 

Exported. 

.442,147 

Received. 

Exported. Gold In bsnk. Prem. on gold. 
681,448 85,954,660 84* a 84* 

10. 

886,928 

1,035,025 

1,277,788 

726,746 

86,770,746 

34 a 89 

41 

17. 


647,708 

1 ,880,247 % 

37,581,466 

40 a 49 

ii 

24. 

627,717 

822,918 

•678,841 

780,816 

1,381,027 

88,549,794 

47 a 60* 

it 

81.. 


310,484 


88,894,840 

4»{ a 601- 

February 7 . 

“ 14. 

854,000 

976,235 

801,860 

859,978 

1,277,000 

38,243,839 

67 i a 67± 

614,146 

1,156,164 

1,162,846 

38,426,460 

63* a 63* 

it 

21. 

759,247 

934,612 


620,017 

37,981,810 

64 a 64 

ii 

28. 

741,109 

510,774 

286,394 

1,877,016 

39,612,256 

71 a 72 

March 

7. 

679,074 

585,286 

1,243,551 

733,643 

89,706,089 

52* a 63 

44 

14. 

677,058 

4-77,836 

8,640,660 

86,110,085 

64* a 64* 

ii 

21. 


640,968 

779,564 

249,514 

1,201,907 

83,956,122 

53 a 54* 

M 

28. 

490,368 

169,105 

1,060,156 

473,886 

84,317,691 

41 a 42 

April 

ii 

4. 

581,298 

673,826 

260,778 

84,267,121 

63 a 64 

11. 

1,606,728 

250,728 

607,059 

35,406,145 

41 a 52* 

ii 

18. 

617,279 

693,436 

217,602 

168,487 

86,761,696 

62 a 63* 

ii 

25. 

635,546 

1,161,300 

266,604 

629,856 

37,175,067 

47 alii 

May 

2. 

410,804 

712,276 

294,998 

36,846,528 

48 a 50* 

it 

9. 

484,019 

1,674,166 

206,057 

451,827 

88,102,688 

68* a 47 

ii 

16. 

604,682 

1,093,031 

661,996 

88,656,662 

49 a 49* 

a 

28. 

501,204 

938,032 

268,670 

488,746 

38,644,866 

48* a 49 

ii 

80. 

224,911 

881,462 

279,994 

37,632,634 

44f a 44J 

June 

6. 

553,086 

1,647,299 

818,066 

411,488 

87,241,670 

46 a 46* 

K 

13. 

852,891 

1,990,827 


235,364 

87,884,128 

48 a 48* 

II 

20. 

612,461 

8,156,988 


622,147 

38,814,206 

42 a 43* 

a 

27. 

393,212 

8,094,101 

187,082 

1 34,432 

38,271,702 

46 a 46* 

July 

4. 


2,647,060 

347,807 

88,802,826 

44 a 44* 

M 

11. 

641,461 

2,424,916 

264,947 

401,936 

88,712,897 

82* a 32* 

II 

18. 

441,179 

1,846,023 


2,190,781 

88,264,427 

28 a 23* 

a 

25. 


784,587 


1,725,748 

35,910,227 

26 a 26* 

August 

1. 

G. Gat# loti 

748,528 

270,182 

480,874 

38,746,681 

28* a 29 

M 

8. 

964,422 

890,562 


680,044 

33,156,548 

26* a 27 

II 

16. 


700,431 

813,612 

1,210,230 

82,874,918 

26 a 26* 

II 

22. 

1,089,111 

919,826 


238,398 

81,620,499 

24* a 25 

M 

29. 


1,187,644 

281,854 

1,379,710 

82,080,055 

24* a 24* 

Sept 

6. 

807,063 

551,097 


809,799 

31,989,881 

82* a 33 

ii 

12. 


1,042,835 

279,043 

862,752 

32,018,107 

28 a 29 

ii 

19. 

934,415 

490,865 

193,584 

535,796 

31,014,411 

32* a 33 

ii 

26. 

758,286 

996,892 

277,880 

1,411,611 

30,008,566 

39 a 39* 

October 

8. 


713,075 

• • • • r • 

808,583 

80,064,614 

42* a 42* 

U 

10. 

807,616 

2,256,618 

268,282 

2,555,666 

29,927,281 

46* a 47 

a 

17. 


1,714,551 


1,206,950 

28,882,478 

51* a 52 

ii 

24. 

768,121 

2,024,380 

267,911 

1,248,273 

28,804,281 

45* a 46 

l« 

81. 


351,547 


686,302 

28,124,921 

46* a 46* 

Nov. 

7. 


711,606 

647,888 

646,017 

28,788,281 

47* a 47* 

ii 

14. 

708,781 

1,894,708 

281,340 

395,796 

29,177,849 

47 a 47* 

ii 

21. 

#21,207 

2,458,529 

261,780 

1,006,907 


46* a 64* 

Total 

. * . . 

10,171,916 

43,287.818 






The amount of gold in the eountry at the present time, as compared 
with 1861, when the war broke out, has been a matter of some interest. 
When the war commenced its first effect was to cause a large importation 
of gold, because the credits existed abroad for produce sold, and the usual 
imports of goods ceased. 
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SUPPLY. 

Import U. B. Mint Total. Export 

1861 $4,368,176 $31,220,101 $46,678,276 $27,741,484 

1862 37,088,418 28,710,240 66,798,668 37,880,920 

1868 1,981,280 20,814,290 22,796,680 60,414,049 


Total $48,427,828 $80,744,681 $134,172,469 $107,786,468 

Excess supply 26,487,00$ 


This must be corrected by the quantities of coin that have found their 
way to Canada and to the South. Of these there can be no correct data. 
The probability is that we have now $50,000,000 less coin than when the 
war began. 


THE ERICCSON IRON-CLADS NOW BUILDING. 

The 14th of October last the Manhattan, one of the new Ericcson iron- 
clads, was launched in Jersey City. The Manhattan is a one-turreted 
Monitor, resembling the original craft of that name in her general fea- 
tures. She will have no masts, no bulwarks, no structure of any kind on 
deck, except the turret. Although in the chief points of her construction 
there is great similarity between her and the first vessel of her kind, con- 
siderable difference exists in the details. To give an idea of the progress 
made in building this description of'vessels, it will be interesting to recall 
the prominent features of our first and second batches of iron-clads. It 
will be observed that only in the dimensions and in some of the minor 
characteristics have we diverged from the original plan. The following 
is a correct statement of the peculiarities of these three classes: 


The original Monitor. Passaic batch. Manhattan batch. 


Length 

190 

feet. 

200 

feet. 

235 feet. 

Width 

30 

u 

40 

tt 

46 “ 

Depth of hold 

9 

it 

H 

it 

14 “ 

Draught of water 

9 

tt 

10 

it 

14 “ 

Armor of sides 

44 inches. 

H 

inches. 

9 inches. 

Thickness of turret 

11 

u 

11 

tt 

11 “ 

Diameter of turret 

21 

feet. 

21 

feet. 

21 feet. 

No. of turrets 

1 


1 


1 

Diameter of cylinders . . 

30 

inches. 

35 

inches. 

40 inches. 

Armament 

2 

11-in. guns. 

1 

11 and 15 in. 2 13-inch, 

Tonnage 

800 

344 


1,400 


It will be observed that the most important difference between the 
power of the first Monitors and the Manhattan consists in the armor and 
armament — the offensive and defensive attributes. Instead of four and- 
a- half inches of iron, we have nine inches; and instead of one eleven 
and one fifteen-inch gun, the Manhattan will have two thirteen-inch guns, 
which, however, will be able to burn more powder than the old fifteen- 
inch guns. It was impossible, when adding additional weight of armor 
to the ship, to make the draft of water as light as in the Monitor, if that 
were even desirable, which is a matter not decided on. One of the pecu- 
liarities of the Manhattan is that she has sponsons, which tighten the 
frame to the vessel, as it were. In the original Monitor this sponson was 
left out, and the consequence was that the overhang was said to have been 
the cause of the loss of that celebrated little vessel Captain Ebicobon 
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does not believe it to have been so, but in order to comply with the wishes 
of a majority of the people at Washington, he introduced this sponson, 
which counteracts the influence of the overhang in a great measure and 
makes the vessel more compact. The machinery for working the guns 
in the turret will be preserved, although the thirteen-igch guns do not 
require half the care the fifteen-inch did. It is worth remarking that the 
English employ something like fifteen or sixteen men to work the Arm- 
strong gun, throwing a much lighter ball than our fifteen-inch gun, while 
we can work the fifteen-inch gun with four men, owing to the splendid 
mechanical facilities in the turret. The accident that happened to one 
of the Monitors during Dupont’s attack on Charleston, which resulted in 
the temporary crippling of the turret, cannot happen to the Manhattan, 
because an immense band of iron, several inches thick, perfectly solid and 
massive, covers the whole external base of the turret, rendering it abso- 
lutely impossible for any shot or shell to pierce it. This will insure the 
freedom of the turret, so far as its revolving power consists, from being 
prevented by an enemy’s shot. The ventilation of the Monitors has been 
a subject of great intereSt, and the Navy Department, as well as its offi- 
cers, have given it a great amount of attention. In the original Monitor, 
when the batch was closed down and the ship in battle trim, the air was 
very foul, and it was even difficult to exist. In the Passaic batch of ves- 
sels the air was much better, and indeed many thought that it was as 
good as it need be. Recently, however, improvements nave been made, 
and the ventilation of the entire ship is now as good as that of a 160 
1 in e-of- battle ship with all her ports open. The invention which gives 
this advantageous result is due to Mr. Stimers. The wind pipes run un- 
derneath the deck and branch off* to the officeis* ward-room, forcing a con- 
tinuous current of air through the vessel, so that it is rendered cool and 
comfortable in the warmest climate. The propeller is driven by two pow- 
erful engines, with cylinders of forty inches in diameter and twenty-eight 
inches stroke of piston. It will be observed that the speed of the Man- 
hattan will, in the natural course of things, be much greater than that 
of the original Monitors, as the dimensions of her cylinders are nearly 
ten inches greater than those of the other ships. This is one of the most 
important requirements of an iron-clad vessel, particularly of one present- 
ing such an unusual bow to the water. The Passaic and Montauk class 
have not been able to make as many knots as was expected ; but it is 
hoped the new batch will do better. The service speed of the Manhattan 
is ten knots an hour at sea — nearly double that of her sister Monitors. 
In still less important matters there are some points of difference. In 
keeping the anchor, for instance, an arrangement by which two holes are 
placed on each side of the bow, while in the other Monitors it was directly 
in the centre. The head room between decks is also greater than in the 
other Monitors. The officers and crew are on the same floor, the former in 
the forward and the latter in the aft of the vessel. * They number seventy- 
five men. The berth deck contains sixteen state-rooms. In fastening the 
armor, rivets are substituted for bolts, as the latter give way and fly about 
when struck by heavy projectiles in a severe engagement. In the arrange- 
ment of the machinery, the air and circulating pumps and the surface con- 
densers are independent of the main engines, and can thu9 be operated 
when the main engines are standing still, maintaining constantly a vacuum, 
and being able to keep up the condensation of steam, instead of blowing it 
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off into the atmosphere, which every naval officer will appreciate, because 
it has been one of the most intolerable annoyances of the introduction of 
steam in the navy that when orders were given on the deck the blowing of 
the steam rendered them inaudible, and it could not be silenced without 
danger of being blown up. 

Thus, we see what are some of the defects of our own iron-clads, the 
changes that have been made to cure them, and the improvements that 
have been from time to time added. We believe they have now reached 
a point of excellence that will enable them to defy the attack of any Eu- 
ropean fleet that can be sent against us. In fact, neither England or 
France has, at present, an iron-clad vessel capable of safely crossing the 
ocean. 

The following is the class of vessels to which the Manhattan belongs : 

Name. Tonnage. W here building. 

Canonicus 1,034 South Boston. 

Catawba 1,034 Cincinnati. 

Manhattan 1,034 Jersey City. 

Manayunk 1,034 * Pittsburg. 

Mahopsc 1,034 Jersey City. 

Oneota 1,034 Cincinnati. 

Saugus 1,034 Wilmington, Del. 

Tippecanoe : 1,034 Cincinnati. 

Tecumseh 1,400 Jersey City. 

The following is a list of all the iron-clad vessels now in course of coh- 
struction from the plans of Captain Ericcson ; 

Names of vessels. Contractors. Local inspectors. 

Dictator John Ericcson. Eng. E. D. Roble. 

Puritan John Ericcson. Eng. E. Lawton. 

Tecumseh. Secor A Co. Eng. J. Farron. 

Mahopac Secor A Co. Amoe Broadnax. 

Manhattan Perine, Secor A Oo. Amos Broadnax. 

Oanonicus Harrison Loring. Eng. D. B. Macomb. 

Manayunk. Snowden A Mason. W. E. Roe. 

Oawtawba Niles Works. Eng. 0. H. Loring. 

Oneota. Niles Works. Eng. 0. H. Loring. 

Tippecanoe. Miles Greenwood. Eng. C. H. Loring. 

Saugus Harlan, Hollingworth A Co. Eng. H. H. Stewart. 

Napa. Harlan, Hollingworth A Co. Eng. H. H. Stewart 

Yazoo Merrick A Son. W. K. Thomas. 

Junxia Reany, Son A Archibald. Eng. R. H, Long. 

Umpqua Snowden A Mason, W. E. Roe. 

Warsaw A. A W. Den mead A Co. G. B. Davids. 

Casco. Atlantic Works. Eng. E. Lawton. 

Simcook Globe Worki. B. F. Leonard. 

Chimo Aquiia Adama Seth Wilmarth. 

Klamath Alexander Swift A Co. Robert Glynn. 

Suma Alexander Swift A Co. Robert Glynn. 

Naubac William Perine. R. Robinson. 

Shawnee. Curtis A Tilden. Eng. E. Lawton. 

Cohoes William F. Merritt. J. Drake. 

Koka Willcoz A Whiting. L. T. Spencer. 

Squando McKay A Aldus. 1st Asst.-Eog. E. Hoyt, Jr. 

Moduc. J. Underhill. J. G. E. Larned. 

Nauset. Donald McKay. 1st Asst- Eng. E. Hoyt, Jr. 

Shiloh George C. Beaton. D.G. Wells. 

Etlah Charles W. McCord, D. G. Wells. 
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JOURNAL OF MERCANTILE LAW. 


IMPORTANT INSURANCE DECISION. 

A novel litigated case, and one of much importance in the law of ma- 
rine insurance, has recently been decided in the Supreme Court of Massa- 
chusetts, the details of which occupy a large space in' the Boston Daily 
Advertiser . The suit was brought by T. W. Hoxie against the Pacific 
Insurance Company — Bigelow, C. J. The facts of the case may be thus 
briefly stated : — The vessel which was the subject of insurance in the policy 
declared on, having sailed from Perth Amboy in New Jersey, in May, 1860, 
bound on a voyage to Aspinwall, was compelled by reason of sea damage 
to put back into the port of Bermuda, which she had previously passed in 
the prosecution of her voyage, for the purpose of making necessary repairs. 
There were in that port ample means and opportunities of putting the ves- 
sel in a state of complete repair, and of fitting her in all respect9 for sea. 
On the first day of September, 1860, she was still undergoing repairs, which 
were not finished until the fifteenth day of that month, soon after which she 
proceeded to sea in the further prosecution of the adveuture on which she 
sailed from Perth Amboy. The policy declared on was effected on the 
twelfth day of September. As nothing is shown to the contrary, it must 
be assumed that, at the date of the policy and on the day when the risk 
began, the vessel was in such condition, undergoing repairs, that she was 
seaworthy for port, so that the policy attached. 

In this state of facts, the question to be determined wa9, whether in a 
policy on time upon a. vessel so situated there was an implied warranty for 
seaworthiness, similar to that which the law implies in case of a voyage 
policy — that is, that the vessel is not only seaworthy for port, but also in a 
suitable condition for sea, by a breach of ^bich the insurers are discharged 
from liability for loss happening from any cause. This interesting and im- 
portant question of commercial law was argued at great leugth — the code 
was pretty thoroughly overhauled, and all cases of apparent analogy cited 
— but, from the authorities produced, there would seem to be no founda- 
tion, in the opinion of the Judge, for the positions assumed by defendants 
that there is no warranty of seaworthiness in any policies on time — a war- 
ranty which is said to lie at the basis of the contract of marine insurance. 

It is easy to see a good reason for holding that a policy on time effected 
on a vessel when at sea does not include any warranty of her seaworthiness 
at the commencement of the risk. In such case, the insurance is on a 
“ vessel in an unknown sea in an unknown state.” The insured has no 
means of knowing her actual condition, or, if she is injured and out of re- 
pair, of restoring her to a condition of seaworthiness. Both parties enter 
into the contract with a full knowledge of these facts. It would not only 
be pushing a rule of law to an unreasonable extent to say that under such 
circumstances the assured undertakes to warrant his ship, of the conditions 
and circumstances of which he could know nothing, to be then seaworthy 
for any purpose, but it would be contrary to the manifest intent and under- 
standing of the parties. In such cases, the circumstances attending the 
making of the contract of insurance tend directly to rebut any implication of 
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a warranty of seaworthiness at the inception of the risk. But when it is 
attempted to go farther, and to say that, because in certain cases of insu- 
rance on time it cannot be reasonably held that there is an implied war- 
ranty of seaworthiness at the inception of the risk, there is no such implied 
warranty at all in any such policy, whatever may be the circumstances 
under which the contract was entered into, the reasoning seems to be fal- 
lacious and unsound. Certainly it would be contrary to all the received 
canons of legal exposition to construe policies of this nature as if they were 
« isolated contracts, having no connection with or affinity to other similar 
contracts under the law-merchant, and to which only the general rules reg- 
ulating the interpretation of ordinary written contracts are to be applied. 
These ought not to be taken out by the mere force of judicial construction 
from the class of contracts to which they belong, or from the rules and 
principles by which such contracts are interpreted, any further than is ren- 
dered absolutely necessary by the peculiar stipulation, which distinguishes 
them from other contracts of marine insurance. Indeed, it is with reference 
to these rules and principles, long established and well known by all per- 
sons engaged in commercial transactions and the business of insurance, that 
these policies must be presumed to be made ; and to disregard and reject 
them in giving an interpretation to the provisions which they contain, would 
be clearly contrary to the plain intent and understanding of the parties. 
Every implied warranty, therefore, which according to the usages of insu- 
rance and the decisions of courts of law is presumed from the fact of making 
an insurance on a ship or vessel under the well known forms adopted for 
policies, is to be annexed to and form part of a policy on time, as well as of 
one for a specified voyage, unless inconsistent with the nature of the risk or 
the circumstances under which the policy was entered into. 

It was suggested by the oounsel for plaintiff that if any warranty of sea- 
worthiness was implied in the policy declared on, it was fully complied with 
by proof of the fact that the vessel was seaworthy at Perth Amboy on her 
departure in the prosecution of the adventure during the continuance of 
which the policy was effected an^tbe vessel was lost. “But we are una- 
ble,” says the Judge, “ to appreciate the soundness of this suggestion. It 
confounds the voyage insured with the actual voyage on which the vessel 
happens to be bound at the date of the policy ; these two have no necessa- 
ry connection.” The conclusion arrived at by the Judge was, that there 
was an implied warranty of •seaworthiness in the policy declared on, in anal- 
ogy to that which would arise under similar circumstances in a policy for a 
voyage ; and, that the insurance having been effected on a vessel while in 
port, to take effect from a certain day, which was before she sailed thence, 
the warranty includes seaworthiness for ports as well as seaworthiness in 
setting out therefrom, as in a policy at and from a particular place. 


INTERESTING QUESTION TO IMPORTERS IN U. S. COURT, BEFORE JUDGE 

NELSON. 

MANUEL ECHEVERRIA ET AL. VS. HIRAM BARNEY. 

This suit is brought to recover back an excess of duties paid under pro- 
test on an importation of wool, lead in bars, goat-skins and cotton, in the 
Spanish bark Teresita, by the plaintiffs from Matamoras, September 4th, 
1862. The duty paid and protested against was a discriminating duty of 
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ten per cent, claimed under the third section of the act of 5th of August, 
1861. The first aud second sections of that act imposed certain duties on 
articles specially enumerated in each section. The third section provides 
that “ all goods, Ac., imported from beyond the Cape of Good Hope in for- 
eign vessel^ not entitled by treaties to be exempt from discriminating du- 
ties, Ac., and all other articles, goods, Ac., not imported direct from the 
place of their growth or production, or in foreign vessels, entitled by recip- 
rocal treaties to be exempt from discriminating duties, Ac., shall be subject 
to pay, in addition to the duties imposed by this act, ten per cent ad valo- 
rem,” It is admitted that Spain has no such treaty as is mentioned in the 
section, and hence there is no difficulty in imposing the discrimination 
against her in all cases where the section applies. But none of the articles 
in this importation, except 44 lead in bars,” is charged with a duty in the 
two preceding sections, or in any other section of the act, and therefore the 
third section imposing the ten per cent does not apply according to its very 
terms. The words are — “ in addition to the duties imposed by this act, 
ten per cent ad valorem ” The first section had imposed 44 on lead in pigs 
or bars,” a duty of one dollar and fifty cents per one hundred pounds— the 
third section, therefore, applied to this article, the Spanish vessel not being 
exempt by treaty from the discrimination, which, in addition to the above 
rate, charged it with the ten per cent ad valorem . Wool is charged with 
a duty under the twelfth section of the act of March 2, 1861, and goat- 
skins, and cotton, under the eighth section of the act of July, 1862. That 
section provided, that from and after the day and year aforesaid (1st of 
August, 1862), in lieu of the duties heretofore imposed by law on the arti- 
cles hereinafter mentioned, and on such as may now be exempt from duty, 
there shall be levied, Ac., the following duties : — 44 On cotton, one half cent 
per pound ; on hides, raw, and skins of all kinds, ten per cent ad valorem” 
Before this, the duty on 44 raw hides and skins of all kinds ” was five per 
cent, under the tenth section of the act of March 2d, 1861, and under the 
twenty-third section of the same act, cotton was free of duty. Whether, 
therefore, we look to the third section of the, act of August 5, 1861, itself, 
which subjects the articles, under the circumstances stated in the section, to 
a duty of ten per cent in .addition to that imposed by the act in the previ- 
ous sections, or to the eighth section of the act of 1862, which imposes the 
duty in lieu of the duties heretofore imposed by law, it is quite clear that 
the discriminating duty in the third section does not apply to the articles 
of wool, goat-skins, or cotton. The difficulty appears to me insuperable to 
undertake to apply the third section of the act August 5, 1861, to the arti- 
cle of wool, which is subjected to duty under the act of March 2, previous, 
or to the articles of goat-skins and cotton, charged with a duty under the 
act of July, 1862, when, by the very terms of the third section, the addi- 
tional duty there imposed is in addition 'to the duty fixed by that act of 
which the section is a part. If the language had been as used in some of 
the sections of the act of July, 1862, 44 in addition to the duties heretofore 
imposed by law ” — or had used language which has never yet been used, I 
think, in any tariff act — 44 in addition to the duties that may hereinafter be 
imposed by law,” the construction elaimed by the Government might very 
well have been sustained. But no such language is used ; on the contrary, 
the language is, as we have seen , 44 in addition to the duties imposed by this 
act.” Judgment for the plaintiff. 
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JOURNAL OF BANKING, CURRENCY, AND FINANCE. 


BANK RETURNS AND BANK ITEMS. 

City Bank Movements and Returns. — The past month has been one 
of unusual pressure with the New York banks, and consequently of great 
8trigency in the mpney market. We would refer our readers to our 
usual money article (Commercial Chronicle and Review,) for a history of 
this crisis and its causes. It will be noticed that at the close of last 
month the loans had reached in New York alone $204,000,000, and the 
deposits were $173,000,000, while the banks held only $16,000,000 in 
legal tenders and still owed their proportion of $27,500,000 on the loan 
they had made Government. These few facts, together with the further 
ones that now the loans have been reduced to $176,000,000 and the de- 
posits to $145,000,000, tell the whole story. 

The following have been the payments on the $50,000,000 loan : 


5 per cent 

when loan 

was taken 

New York banks. 

#1,750,000 

Other banka. 

#750,000 

10 

u 

September 

.20 

3,500,000 

1,500,000 

10 

u 

ti 

27 

3,500,000 

1,500,000 

10 

<( 

October 3. 


3,500,000 

1,500,000 

10 

u 

“ 19. 


3,500,000 

1,500,000 

10 

u 

November 

10. 

3,500,000 

1,500,000 

10 

u 

« 

13 

3,500,000 

1,500,000 

10 

a 

u 

18 

3,500,000 

1,500,000 

10 

u 

u 

21 . ... 

3,500,000 

1,500,000 


Total 



. . #29,750,000 

#12,750,000 

Making the 

total paid. 



42,500 000 

Leaving still to paid . . 

• 


7,500,000 


Amount of loan. 



#50,000,000 


On September 5, over two months ago, at a meeting of bank managers 
of New York, the loan committee was authorized to enforce the equaliz- 
ation of legal tender notes on any day that it pleased, by a simple order 
conveyed to the banks. This resolution to equalize the notes was not en- 
forced until Saturday, November 7. The New York banks now hold 
about $20,000,000 in legal tenders. 

Below will be found our usual bank returns for the three cities, brought 
down to the latest dates : 


NEW YORK BANES. 

New York Banks. (Capita/, /an., 1868, $69,494,577 ; /an., 1862, $69,498,677.) 


Date. Loans. Specie. Circulation. Net Deposits. Clearinfsa. 

January 8,. $178,810,009 $86,964,660 $9,754,866 $169,168,246 $186,861,762 

44 10, 175,816,010 36,770,746 9,651,668 162,878,249 249,796,489 

‘ “ 17,. 176,606,568 87,581,465 9,241,670 164,666,008 814,471,46$ 

44 24,. 179,288,266 88,649,794 9,088,419 168,269,228 298,861,866 

February 7, 179,892,161 38,248,839 8,780,164 166,342,777 802,352,671 

“ 14 178,103.692 88,426,460 8,756,817 167,720,880 266,189,104 

44 21,. 178.336,880 87,981,310 8,752,586 170,108,768 291,242,^29 

44 28, 179,968,842 89,612,256 8,789,969 178,912,695 340,574,444 
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Date. 


Loans. 

Specie. 

Circulation. 

Net Deposits. 

Clearings. 

March 

7 r . .. . 

181,01)8,822 

89,706,089 

8,698,176 

174,689,212 

844.4S4.442 

“ 

14 

177,875,949 

36,110,086 

8,667,016 

172,944,084 

807,370,817 

«• 

21, 

i73,829,479 

83,955,122 

8,609,723 

167,004,466 

277,831,351 


28, 

172,448,626 

84,317,691 

8,560,602 

163,368,846 

281,326,268 

April 

4 

178,038,019 

34,267,121 

8,348,094 

160,216,418 

169,894,781 

287,347,704 

a 

11...... 

170,846,288 

85,406,145 

8,178,091 

264,468,080 

It 

18...... 

169,132,822 

36,761,696 

87,175,067 

8,039,558 

164,122,146 

269,417,666 

H 

25„.... 

171,079,322 

7,656,649 

167,863,999 

258,664,781 

May 

2,.. . ... 

177,364,966 

36,846,628 

7,201,169 

167,696,916 

366,657,732 

«« 

* 9„.... 

180,114,983 

88,002,633 

7,080,566 

168,656.518 

367, 66", 731 

M 

16„ 

180,711,072 

88,566,642 

6,901,700 

168,879,180 

858,346,664 

<1 

23,. . . . 

181,319,861 

88,644,866 

6,780,678 

167,655,668 

880,804.748 

«« 

80, .... 

181,826,866 

87,692,634 

6,494,376 

166,261,121 

807,68u.y]8 

June 

6,.... 

182,745,080 

37,241,670 

6,341,091 

162,767,164 

289,757.539 

u 

13, 

180,808,828 

37,884,128 

6.210,404 

16.9,551,160 

802,877.276 

u 

20,. ... 

177,088,296 

38,814,206 

6,120,252 

157,128,801 

259,483,221 

M 

27,.... 

176,682,421 

88,271,202 

6,004,177 

168,639,808 

264,819 866 

July 

4,. 

174,387,384 

38,802,826 

6,998,914 

168,642,826 

267,786,773 

«* 

11, 

18, 

175,087,485 

88,712,397 

6,927,071 

160,788,496 

319,946.652 

«< 

173,126,387 

88,264,427 

6,880,623 

163,319,644 

261,168,769 

(4 

26,.... 

178,036,836 

86,910,227 

6,775,188 

164,133,549 

284,664,421 

August 

1,.... 

176,208,697 

88,746,681 

5,700,462 

161.178,146 

292,211,821 

it 

8,.... 

176,669,840 

8?, 1* 6,648 

6.706,024 

165,868,116 

297,384,006 

u 

16,.... 

175,806,471 

82,874,913 

6,613,177 

166,960,043 

298,936,160 


22,.... 

176.713,139 

81,620,499 

6,646,970 

156,588,096 

878,756,030 

«< 

29 

176,748,618 

32,030,056 

5,475,964 

166,671,696 

392,404,680 

Sept 

6 

178.477,037 

81,989,381 

6,466,016 

168,110,687 

394,814,812 

u 

12,.... 

200,028,980 

82,018,107 

6,467,866 

178,688.622 

371,610,669 

It 

19, 

207 679,466 

81,014,411 

6,414,643 

185,576,199 

343,263,949 

M 

26,.... 

204,601,984 

206,442,874 

80,008,666 

6,877,886 

186,080,773 

864,208,025 

October 

3, • ■ • ■ 

30,064,614 

6,875,586 

182,663,494 

376,032,688 

it 

10,.... 

206,906,903 

29,927,281 

5,622,178 

180,037.283 

899,288,092 

41 

17,.... 

206,638,749 

28,382,473 

5.618,764 

178.050,317 

427,981,203 

469,175,465 

It 

24 

204,018,870 

28,804,915 

6,799,097 

172,487,596 

171,176,264 

M 

31,. ... 

208,222,418 

28,124,921 

6,971,733 

443,205,386 

Nov. 

7,.... 

193,486,841 

28,783,281 

6,100,335 

169,499,193 

459,438,709 

U 

14 

182,044,680 

29,177,049 

6,096,932 

161,770,498 

441,451,540 

44 

21, 

176,702,428 

28,064,514 

6,122,879 

145,248,846 

400,676,767 


BOSTON BANK 8. 


Boston Banks. ( Capital , Jan., 1863, $38,231,700 ; Jan., 1862, $88,231,700.) 








Due 

Due 

Date. 

Loans. 

8pecle. 

Circulation. 

Deposits. 

to banks. 

from banks. 

Jan. 

6,.. 

$77,389,046 

*7,672,028 

$8,190,496 

$88,872,648 



it 

12,.. 

77,427,178 

7,751,000 

8,873,000 

83,068,800 

17,006,000 

13,620,000 

44 

19,.. 

76,624,700 

7,710,600 

8,199,600 

33,862,000 

16,647,800 

18,727,700 

44 

26... 

76,854,000 

7,710,700 

8,008,600 

83,847,000 

16,811,700 

13,968,000 

Feb. 

2,.. 

76,496,800 

7,685,000 

8,866,000 

84,076,800 

16,889,000 

14,490,000 

it 

9,.. 

78,421,000 

7,707,000 

8,074,000 

85,178,600 

16,982,000 

14,183,000 

“ 

16,.. 

78,481,000 

7,794,000 

8,001,000 

84,908,000 

17,070,700 

14,096,500 

“ 

28,.. 

78,782,600 

7,624,000 

8,002,000 

34,965,500 

17,881,000 

14,688,800 

Mar 

. 2,.. 

79,127,500 

7,568,000 

8,001,980 

85,245,500 

17,628,600 

16,004,000 

4 * 

9,.. 

79,274,700 

7,682,000 

8,225,000 

86,215,000 

17,340,400 

14,446,600 

“ 

16,.. 

79,606,184 

7,609,288 

7,780,062 

32,955,149 

17,280,800 

18,484,500 

it 

80,.. 

77,985,000 

7,572,600 

7,593,800 

31,604,600 

17,074,400 

11,601,300 

April 6,. . 

76,933,600 

7,708,800 

7,968,600 

82,687,000 

16,444,000 

12,280,600 

i« 

18,.. 

74,551,013 

7,812,896 

7,762,915 

32.494,822 

14,667,000 

12,947,800 

it 

20,. . 

78.469,160 

7,799,816 

7,278,506 

88,209,742 

14,182,000 

12.668,000 

it 

27,.. 

78,668,000 

7,888,800 

7,040,000 

82,781,500 

18,808,000 

11,966,700 

May 

4,.. 

78,218,165 

7,854,781 

7,488,496 

81,949,762 

18,237,700 

11,622,600 

it 

11,.. 

78,062,789 

7,847,849 

7,686,288 

81,309,985 

13,147,000 

11,800,000 
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Dae 

Dae 

Date. 

Loans. 

Specie. 

Circulation. 

Deposits. 

to banks. 

from banks. 

July 

18,.. 

78,068,698 

7,794,046 

7,16 4,327 

82,i92,77Q 

12,863,600 

11,732,000 

i» 

26,.. 

72,874,000 

7,777,000 

7,011,700 

88,000,000 

12,787,000 

11,748,000 

Judo 1... 

78,424,000 

7,761,000 

6,913,000 

32,576,000 

12,785,000 

10,704,500 

** 

8,.. 

73,692,000 

7,738,667 

7,030,286 

31,728,286 

12,626,700 

10,874,700 

tt 

16,.. 

78,287,000 

7.780,000 

7,109.000 

81,477,600 

12,286,600 

10,541,00# 

“ 

22,.. 

73,861,000 

7,697,000 

7,844,600 

81,366,800 

12,604,600 

10,914,700 

M 

29,.. 

73.421,084 

7,688,987 

7.040,624 

31,477,696 

12.388,000 

10,900,000 

July 

6,.. 

78,648,918 

7,744,827 

7,473,800 

81,509,263 

12,288,000 

1 “,89 1,000 

«« 

18,.. 

78,486,676 

7,774,991 

7,608,442 

80,277,602 

12,193,000 

10,712,000 

«« 

20,.. 

73,421,000 

7,684,000 

7,401.600 

29,287,000 

13,802,000 

10,164,600 

** 

27,.. 

72,860,716 

7,811,618 

7,246,797 ' 

28,011,671 

12,950,000 

9,864,800 

Aug. 

. 3,.. 

72,890,364 

7,793,916 

7,317,402 

28,884,096 

12,655,000 

9,646,000 

<« 

10,.. 

71,997,603 

7,798,276 

7,440,212 

28,247,266 

12,822,678 

10,136,180 

ii 

17... 

71,860,078 

7,818,497 

7,198,917 

27,898,073 

12,765,627 

9,603,267 

ii 

24,.. 

71,447,620 

7,780,905 

7,808,767 

27,510,154 

12,662,821 

9,573,673 

M 

31,.. 

71,478,116 

7,762,616 

7,227,704 

27.762,966 

12,614,000 

9,820,500 

Sept 7,.. 

71,717,996 

7,687,402 

7,627,036 

28,778,498 

12,379,000 

10,874,700 

“ 

14,.. 

76,699,232 

7,691,689 

7,600,656 

81,148,688 

18.424.0C0 

11,097,000 

41 

21,.. 

79.696,740 

7,696,368 

7,604,161 

34,609,214 

18,666,000 

11,487,600 

«« 

28,.. 

78,368,887 

7,707,1 <>6 

7,620,871 

34,496,640 

18,316,000 

12,138,000 

Oct 

6,.. 

77,798,427 

8,042,062 

8,107,720 

85,486,811 

18,498,000 

13,735,600 

14 

12,.. 

78,160,899 

7,991,999 

8,399,769 

86,784,989 

13,909,500 

14,128,700 

44 

19,.. 

78,216,486 

7.880,832 

8,323,461 

86,127,697 

13,506,600 

18,967,000 

Ii 

26,.. 

78,746,728 

7,850,647 

8,086,072 

86,682,299 

13,909,600 

14,123,700 

Nov. 

2,.. 

79,878.840 

7,84 1,38 : 

8,606,626 

86,776,102 

18,881,000 

12,206,000 

ii 

9,.. 

78,664,017 

7,976,057 

9,627,161 

84,557,647 

12,668,000 

12,172,000 

ii 

16,.. 

76,412,868 

7,908,760 

9,618,168 

88,166,071 

11,726,600 

12,069,000 


PHILADELPHIA BANKS. 

Philadelphia Banks. (Capital, Jan., 1863, $11,740,080; 1862,111,970,180.) 








Due 

Due 

Date. 

Loans. 

Specie. 

Circulation. 

Deposits. 

to banks. 

from banks. 

Jan. 

6, ... 

|87,67K, 675 

$4,610,760 

$4,604,115 

$28,429,189 

$6,948,786 

$1,994,928 

ii 

12,... 

87,688,767 

4,544,786 

4,450,676 

28,018,792 

6,890,968 

1,848,938 

it 

19,... 

87,416,694 

4,649,369 

4,882.520 

27,877,069 

7,060,847 

2,276,906 

“ 

26,... 

37,479,712 

4,672,419 

4,284,947 

28,778,617 

6,765.980 

2,638,985 

Feb 

2, . . . 

37,268,894 

4,662,680 

4,181,508 

29,231,758 

6,698,210 

2,909,867 

«« 

9,... 

87,386,867 

4,819,70# 

4,089,918 

28,062,164 

6,9b 8,2^6 

2,618,036 

14 

16,... 

87,710,861 

4,272,847 

3.888,186 

28.759,049 

7,452,563 

2,482,073 

. 44 

23,... 

87,720,4/50 

4,276,761 

8,772,781 

29,842,696 

7,413,249 

2,708,196 

Mar 

O 

- i* •• 

87,901,080 

4,267,626 

8,696,097 

80,178,618 

7,186,670 

8,768,862 

44 

9,. . . 

88.603,871 

4,249,036 

8,608,870 

80,679,259 

7,100,258 

2.499.189 

44 

16,... 

89,260,028 

4,247,817 

8,534,880 

80,649.687 

7,476,608 

1,989,449 

«! 

28,... 

39,468,884 

4,247,688 

8,295,862 

80,106,186 

7,418,482 

1,986,014 


80,... 

33,987,612 

4,811,704 

3,369,194 

29,171,288 

6,604,758 

2,168,007 

Apr 

6,... 

37,516,620 

4,389,262 

3,874,417 

29,681,659 

5,768,668 

2.770,129 

• 4 

18,... 

36,250,402 

4,848,242 

3,296,686 

80,117,627 

6,953,809 

3,014,229 

34 

20,... 

86,295,644 

4,348.988 

8,186.042 

81,059,644 

5,806.809 

8,018,727 

34 

27,... 

86,482,058 

4,846,877 

8.078,921 

81,021,799 

6.448,124 

2,659,868 

May 

4,... 

86,687,294 

4,365,324- 

2,989,428 

80,869,231 

6.828,898 

2,891,087 

11,... 

36,598,179 

4,369 865 

2,901,600 

80,949,781 

4,976,939 

2,542,792 

it 

is,:.. 

86,887,801 

4,357,119 

2,866,121 

81,892,808 

4,640.628 

2,636,279 

ii 

25,.. 

87,116,093 

4,867,169 

2,808,109 

82,465,958 

4.628,892 

2,480,714 

June 

> 1,... 

87,143,937 

4,357,021 

2,706,958 

31,888.768 

4,708,278 

2,363,648 

ii 

8, .. 

87,157,769 

4,867,076 

2,649,288 

81,649,889 

4,645,712 

2,313,744 

June 

16,... 

87,228,627 

4,867,026 

2,621,098 

31,648,969 

4,914,425 

2,892,278 

“ 

22,... 

87,219,216 

4,856,744 

2,696,115 

81,298,880 

4,868,496 

2,065,918 

44 

29,... 

37,250,665 

4,859,643 

2,566,865 

81,466.204 

6,116,692 

1,820,600 

July 

6,... 

85,986,811 

4,360,745 

2,664,568 

28.504,644 

5,060,096 

1,961,814 

18,... 

84,866,842 

4,360,003 

2,607,258 

28,701,818 

4,784,348 

2,630,562 

rt 

20,... 

84,662,966 

4,361,999 

2,462,986 

29,981,608 

4,680,322 

2,981,867 
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Dne 

Dne 

DtU. 

Loans 

Specie. 

Circulation. 

Deposits. 

to banks. 

fTom banka. 

July 27,. . . 

84,617,847 

4,227,448 

2,418,468 

80,448,430 

4,806,045 

8,034,009 

Aug 

8, . * • 

84,890,179 

4,187,066 

2,417,789 

80,799,448 

4,968,290 

2,772,717 

M 

10,... 

84,646,248 

4,112,018 

2,380,7*20 

30,613,961 

4,740,891 

2,538,096 

If 

17,... 

86,890,179 

4,112,642 

2,353,896 

29,959,127 

5,161,678 

2,168,440 

n 

81,... 

86,296,376 

4,113,809 

2,292,607 

80,195,167 

4,661,081 

2,219,071 

Sept 7,... 

86,778,696 

4,118,162 

2,268,306 

30,664,672 

4,574,037 

1,997,684 

u 

14,... 

89,676,410 

4,108,116 

2,223,588 

38,626,702 

4,997.015 

1,801,678 

u 

21,... 

40,176,698 

4,102,701 

2,224,632 

83,039,036 

5,079,742 

1,802,889 

it 

28,... 

89,486,818 

4,116,688 

2,224,374 

32,402,783 

4,616,754 

1,822,228 

Oct. 

5,. . . 

88,798,880 

4,227,265 

2,193,000 

32,258,654 

4,427,097 

1,976,661 

.»* 

12,... 

89,046,434 

4,239,661 

2,169,314 

82,536,602 

4,446,684 

2,085,819 

(f 

19,... 

38,838,887 

4,238,677 

2,159,638 

32,684,916 

4,361,072 

1,926,707 

u 

26,. • • 

88,683,067 

4,288,619 

2,128,617 

82,606,958 

4,887,885 

1,911,956 

Nov 

2,... 

89,180,421 

4,164,804 

2,106,284 

31,806,965 

4,697,888 

1,943,382 

** 

9,... 

88,647,126 

4,167,671 

2,109,621 

80,812,091 

4,336,929 

2,051,061 

u 

16,. . . 

87,876,645 

4,168,884 

2,089,990 

80,782,600 

4,076,614 

1,926,740 


The following is a statement of the amount of United States legal tender 
notes held by the Philadelphia banks # at the dates mentioned : 


June 

22 



29 


July 

6 


M 

18 

6,916,761 

If 

20 

7,066,698 

M 

27 

7,903,782 

Aug. 

3 

8,480,782 

M 

10 


If 

17 

7,530,389 

If 

31 

6,858,540 

Sept 7 

7,882,810 


Sept 

14 


44 

21 


M 

28 


Oct 

6 

. ... 6,278,091 

if 

12 


u 

19 


fl 

26 


Nov. 

2 


u 

9 


u 

16 



European Finances — Bank op England Returns. — We publish this 
month an article in reference to the serious aspect of Furopean finances, at 
the present time. The drain of specie from those two great specie reser- 
voirs, the Banks of England and France, has been carried on to such an 
alarming extent as to induce the directors of those two institutions to raise 
their rate to six per cent. This may relieve them temporarily, but as the 
purchase of cotton from India and other new sources is going on and must 
continue to go on so long as this war lasts, payment for which must be 
made in specie, it can be but a temporary remedy. We see that the Lon- 
don Economist proposes to alleviate the pressure by drawing on India for 
its home expenses, etc., which fall due about six months hence — that is, it 
would pay what it now owes by anticipating these demands. It says : 

44 It is to be remembered that the cause of the present difficulty is a drain of silver 
to the East which the Bank of France did not in due time provide against. We are 
suddenly obliged to send much bullion to India from hence. Now, it so happens that 
the Council of India are constantly drawing money from India. They accepted ten- 
ders for bills for £400,000 during the last week. It is the ordinary course of events 
that the Indian Government should remit hither money for their home expenses, 
which are more than £6,000,000 annually, and there is also a considerable amount of 
India debentures which fall due next spring. The normal state of things is, that the 
Secretary of State for India draws on India, where all his revenue is received, for all 
he has to expend in England, whether of ordinary outgoings or for the repayment of 
debt. For this purpose, be must get cask from India. W e confess that it does not 
seem to be unreasonable that the Council of India should select the present moment 
for drawing to an unusual extent on India ; for getting more cash from thence at this 
moment when we have so much to send thither. The effect of this will be that the 
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drain to India will be stopped, and that no money will be sent either way . The polit- 
ical demand of England on India will compensate and neutralize the commercial de-. 
mand of India upon England. 

“ The Indian Government will be no loser by this operation. They never will be 
able to Bell bills upon India in a better market. For the £400, <">00 they sold this 
week, the tenders within the prescribed limits amounted to the enormous sum of 
£2,880,000, and no seller can expect a better demand than this for his article. There 
is nothing unnatural or artificial in the operation we recommend. It is known that 
the cash balances in India are very ample, and that money is being remitted from 
thence. We. do not wish a shilling to be brought home in consequence of the difficul- 
ty in our money market which would not otherwise have been brought home. We 
only suggest that what money is so drawn for should be drawn for now ; that there 
be no risk of money passing both ways ; that we should compensate for the neglect 
of the Bank of France, which has aggravated this sudden demand to India, by calling 
in our debts from India somewhat quicker than we should have otherwise asked for 
them.” 

This is all right and proper, we suppose, if the Government sees fit to do 
it, and jet it looks a little ridiculous for a wealthy nation, like Great Bri- 
tain, to be living on its next year's income. A short time ago, all London 
was laughing at Paris, because the Bank of France was compelled to go to 
the former city and buy specie enough to carry it through the crisis. Now, 
however, England would go to India (she always goes to India when in 
trouble) to obtain help on a similar occasion. What will she do next 
year ¥ There will be the same cotton to pay for, and the same balance (if 
not a greater) against her, on account of it. 

The following comparative table will be of interest, showing as it does a 
view of the bank returns, the bank rate of discount, and the price of wheat 
in London during a period of three years corresponding with the date of 
our last returns, November 4th: 

endlng 1861 . 1868 . 1861 . 

Oirctfiatiou, including bank post bills.. . £21,675,697 £2 1,878,962 £22,783,018 


Public deposits 4,240.889 6,271,106 6,066,818 

Other deposits 18,616,241 14,979,889 18,861,178 

Government securities 11,712,187 11,063,992 10,949,868 

Other securities 16,440,864 19,627,192 20,009,624 

Reserve of notes and coin * 8,087,469 8,976,265 6,408,468 

Coin and bullion 14,210,774 15,426,810 18,799,428 

Bank rate of discount 8 per cent 8 p. cent 6 per cent 

Average price of wheat 69s. 5d. 48s. 7d. 41s. 2d. 


Subjoined is our usual table with the returns brought down to Novem- 
ber 4th, 1863: 

WEEKLY STATEMENT. 





Public 

Private 


Coin and 

Rate of 

Date 

i # 

Circulation. 

Deposits. 

Deposits. 

Securities. 

Bullion. 

Discount 

Dec. 

17. 

. £19,932,360. 

£8,507,144 £14,033,994 £30,639,368 £15,031,668 

8 

pr. ct 

u 


24. 

. 20,160,898 

8,664,499 

14,806,497 

81,841.781 

14,870,796 

3 


81. 

. 20,616,436 

8,838,717 

15,469,264 

82,488,020 

14,956,421 

8 

II 

Jan. 

7. 

. 20,927,993 

8,782,808 

14,393,808 

82,620,288 

14,686,665 

8 

u 


14. 

. 21,018,849 

4,280,730 

16,772,782 

81,166,075 

14,102,169 

4 

II 


21. 

. 20.893,931 

4,966,798 

14,998,226 

80,227,086 

18,865,849 

4 

II 


28. 

. 20,771,286 

6,416,868 

14,414,763 

30,288,866 

18,611,828 

5 

14 

Feb. 

4. 

. 20,709,164 

6,861,617 

18.352,287 

29,997,288 

18,692,186 

5 

• ' 

«« 

11. 

. 20,444,454 

6,952,808 

18,696,866 

80,288,406 

14,070,661 

5 

a 

*« 

18. 

. 19,916,496 

7,413,276 

18,769,276 

29,890,608 

14,689,222 

4 

it 

u 

25. 

. 19,715,828 

7,901,668 

18,367,163 

29.709,079 

14,614,096 

4 

it 

Mar. 

4. 

. 20,822,056 

8,036,003 

18,368,086 

80,680,806 

14,604,517 

4 

•i 

It 

11. 

. 19,801,666 

8,673,899 

18,282,605 

81,096,827 

14,828,178 

4 

it 
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Public 

Private 


Coin and 

Bate of 

Data. 

Circulation. 

Deposits. 

Deposits. 

Securities. 

Bullion. 

Discout. 

Mar. 

17... 

20,012,881 

9,848,499 

13,003,088 

81,482,170 

14,647,812 

4 

m 

« 

24... 

20.136,276 

10,864,471 

12,742,282 

81,896,338 

16,026,274 

4 

U- 

Apr. 

1... 

20.966,228 

10,107,041 

18,172,090 

82,775.752 

16,141,755 

4 


M 

8... 

21,279,889 

6,714,109 

14,829,882 

30,946,784 

14,963,885 

4 

» u 

N 

16... 

21,326,820 

6,769,276 

15,013,891 

29,974,677 

16,229,237 

4 

w 

« 

22... 

21,418,226 

6,816,418 

14,739,897 

80,182,688 

15,387,151 

8 

M 

44 

22... 

21,462,800 

7,178,812 

18,606,989 

29,994,849 

15,348,492 

H 

<4 

May 

6... 

21,876,999 

7,241,789 

18,122,087 

29,718,602 

15,141,760 

3 

44 

*4 

18... 

21,262,916 

6,785,187 

18,727,566 

80,201,120 

14,653,141 

3 

44 

(1 

20... 

21,268,816 

7,610,278 

18,988,654 

81,484,816 

14,629,461 

4 

44 

44 

27... 

20,909,81 0 

8,002,346 

18,842,718 

81,412,190 

14,500,019 

4 

14 

June 

8... 

21,009,892 

8,779,887 

18,896,460 

82,389.044 

14,426,568 

4 

44 

44 

10... 

21,080,460 

9,782,830 

13,783,268 

88,240,192 

14,656,121 

4 

•4 

44 

17... 

20,656,173 

9,882,186 

13,904,506 

82,760,963 

14,850,156 

4 

44 

44 

24... 

20,526,656 

10,279,058 

13,809,996 

82,756,459 

16,026,118 

4 

44 

July 

1 ... 

21,738,766 

10,866,873 

16,274,739 

86,490,515 

15,080,271 

4 

“ 

4 < 

8... 

22,038,478 

5,698,834 

18,6^5,718 

84,647,386 

14,824,969 

4 

44 

44 

16... 

22,194,996 

4,918,458 

16,881,914 

32,062,521 

14,749,876 

4 


44 

22... 

22,280,612 

5,886,948 

14,676,625 

80,976,774 

14,620,872 

4 

44 

Aug. 

. 6... 

22,840,809 

6,577,268 

18,790,855 

30,289,227 

14,848,185 

4 

44 

44 

12 .. 

21,987,198 

6,764,863 

13,578,368 

29,657,838 

15,040,819 

4 

44 

44 

19... 

22,008,176 

6,126,668 

13,006,822 

29,608,127 

15,081,152 

4 

44 

44 

26... 

21,699,696 

6,718,801 

12,806,568 

29,822,757 

16,309,384 

4 

44 

Sept. 2. . . 

21,920,722 

6,818,182 

18,261,612 

30,180,884 

15,494,219 

4 

44 

44 

«... 

21,646,811 

6,997,402 

12,909,484 

29.919,543 

15,346,486 

4 

44 

44 

16... 

21,487,106 

7,371 610 

13,484,939 

80,601,940 

16,461,566 

4 

44 

44 

28... 

21,616,781 

8,291,491 

12,859,580 

80,960,809 

16,532,838 

4 

44 

44 

80 .. 

22,812,747 

9,270,486 

18,717,460 

83,451,403 

16,277,885 

4 

,4 

Oct. 

7... 

22,646,407 

9,610,057 

12,893,642 

38329,764 

14,866,037 

4 

“ 

44 

14... 

22,860,695 

4,616,052 

16,852,818 

32,882,508 

14,570,611 

4 

44 

44 

21... 

22,824,466 

4,437,835 

16,271,262 

81,028,819 

14,646,269 

4 

44 

44 

28... 

22,600,408 

4,462,168 

15,016,128 

30,786,852 

14,437,674 

4 

* 

Nov. 

4... 

22,788,018 

6,066,818 

18,861,178 

81,066,887 

13,799,428 

6 

44 


United States Banks. — We see that the National Bank movement has 
extended to the Crescent City. The First National Bank of New Orleans 
is now in process of organization. The contemplated amount of capital is 
placed at $500,000, of which about $200,000 is said to have been sub- 
scribed. This being the first bank in the Southwest under th6 act of Con- 
gress of February, 1863, will of course receive the Government business, 
which, under the large and increasing disbursements in New Orleans, ought 
to be of advantage to the bank and stockholders. 

There has been great delay in furnishing the banks with the new Gov- 
ernment currency, and consequently many complaints have been made. 
Promises have been frequently given that it should be ready in a few days, 
but thus far they have not been kept. In this connection, the following 
extract of a letter from the Controller of the Currency to the President of 
the First National Bank of New York, will be of interest: 

Washington, November 13, 1863. 

I have been a good deal troubled about the delays that have occurred 
in the preparation of the National Currency, but I am now quite hopeful 
that those delays are about over, and that we shall be ready to commence 
the delivery of notes to the banks by the 1st proximo. 

Yours truly, 

H. McCulloch, Controller . 

The books of subscription to the capital stock of the Five million Na- 

▼ol. xlix. — no. vi. 80 
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tional Bank of this city were opened on the 23d of November, at the of- 
fice of the United States Trust Company. The capital of this bank, it will 
be remembered, is to be $5,000,000, with power to increase to $50,000,000. 
In our last number, we published the call for the meeting, at which the 
proposed institution had its inception, and. also briefly stated the proceed- 
ings of those present. The next step toward organization is now being 
taken, and, judging from present appearances, the bank will soon be under 
way. 

Thus our country moves on in the new course marked out for us, finan- 
cially. We pray that it may be a safe one. And yet we can but trem- 
ble at the thought of a fifty million* bank, and that bank only the head of 
perhaps fifty million others spread over the country. It is true, these cor- 
porations promise fair at present, and if in the future they continue to be 
guided by the present intentions of their instigators, their existence may 
not be regretted ; but if in after time these corporations come within the 
grasp of designing men, who would not scruple to wield their immense 
power for the furtherance of their own ambitious ends, or if they should 
degenerate into speculating machines, like the old United States Bank, 
while in the hands of Nicholas Biddle, or, worse still, if they become the 
creatures of some future administration, selfish and corrupt, can we appre- 
ciate, even, the evils that await us from this one cause ? 

We learn from the Philadelphia Commercial List & Price Current, that 
the First National Bank of Philadelphia, on November 17th, increased its 
capital stock from $150,000 to $500,000, and purposes, at an early date, 
as soon as the business of the bank requires it, to make a further increase 
to $1,000,000. O. W. Davis, who resigned the position of President, in 
•rder to devote bis entire time to the duties of his profession, still retains 
the position of director. C. H. Clark, of the house of E. W. Clark <fc Co., 
bankers, has been elected in bis stead. The following are the directors of 
the Bank as now organized : C. H. Clark, Jay Cooke, S. A. Caldwell, J. 
B. Moorehead, W. S. Russell, E. W. Clark, O. W. Davis. The bank 
is understood to be mostly owned by the two well-known banking firms in 
in that city, E. W. Clark <fc Co., and Jay Cooke <fc Co. 

Condition of the Banks of New York State. — The following shows 
the aggregate of the resources and liabilities of the banks of the State of 
New York as exhibited by their reports to the Superintendent of their con- 
dition on the mornings of September 26, 1863 and June 13, 1863 : 


LIABILITIES. 


Capital 

Sept. 26, 186a 
$lU9,258,147 

Jim. 13. 1883. 
<108,499, 66S 

Circulation. . . a. 

83,428,280 

32,261,462 

Profits 

17,119,178 

19,408,886 

Due banks 

48,605,902 

49,193,823 

Due individuals and corporations other 

than banks and depositors 

Due treasurer of the State of New York 

8,745,869 

2,079,981 

4,389,248 

4,707,806 

Due depositors on demand 

283.611,282 

218,717,726 

Amount due not included under either the 
above heads. 

25,971,848 

2,496,894 

Add for cents... 

626 

606 

Total 

<476,126, 227 

<486,419,086 
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RESOURCES. 

Loans and discounts ... $208,462,460 

Overdrafts.. 668,496 

Due from banks 21,949,185 

Doe from directors $6,672,010 

Due from broken 14,722,642 

Real estate . 8,866.641 

Specie 81,071,759 

Gash items.. ... 68,253,488 

Stocks, promissory and U.S. 7 8*10 notes 

and indebtedness certificates 120,856,200 

Bonds and mortgages. 6,679,548 

Bills of solvent banks and U S. demand 

notes 28,746,183 

Bills of suspended banks $78 and 229 

Loss and expense account .771,248 

Add for cents , . 948 


$188,647,488 

463,786 

22,404,378 

$6,198,672 

6,811,600- 

11,300 and 8,972,098 
40,260,309 
48,482,170 

109,491,478 

$86,000 and 6,731,618 4 

15,790,589 
$65 and 246 
1,191,229 
918 


Total 


$476,126,227 


$486,419,686 


In September three hundred and nine banks were in operation and re- 
ported, including the Pulaski Bank, which is voluntarily winding up its 
affairs. 


The Bank of Canton, Lake Bank, Henry D. Barto & Co.’s Bank, and O. 
Paddock <fc Co/s Bank, made their first reports. 

The Perrin Bank, Rochester, is voluntarily winding up, and did not report 
The Hope Bank, of Albany, commenced operations since last report, but 
not in time to be included in the September report 
To show the remarkable changes in the returns during the war, we give 
the movement since September, 1801, in the four principal items of the quar- 
terly report: 


Date 

September, 1861 ... . 
March, 1862.... 
June, 1862...* 
September, 1862. . . . 
December, 1 862 .... 
March, 1868.... 
June, 1868.... 
September, 1868. . . . 


Circulation, 

$28,016,748 

28,380,973 

88,727,382 

87,667,373 

89,182,819 

85,606,606 

82,261,462 

88,428,230 


Deposits. 

$111,896,016 

121,988,259 

150,438,244 

186,390,795 

191,637,897 

221,644,847 

218,717,725 

233,611,282 


Specie. 

$S8,U89,727 
84,801,092 
82,882,698 
89,283,981 
37,808,047 
36, 802, 488 
40,250,809 
81,071,769 


Discounts. 

$176,065,848 

162,017,987 

184,601,261 

165,584,068 

178,922,686 

183,864.089 

188,617,488 

203,462,460 


Dividends of the Philadelphia Banks. — The Philadelphia banks 
with the exception of the Bank of. North America, (which makes it divi- 
dends in January and July,) decla/ed their semi-annual dividend the first 
of the month, and the Commercial Lht and Price Current of Philadelphia 
gives the following statement of these November dividends, compared with 
those of May last : 


Banka. 

Philadelphia 

Farmers and Mechanics 

Commercial 

Mechanics’. . * 

Northern Liberties 

Southwark 

Kensington 

Penn Township 

Western 


Capital stock. ^-When declared, 


$1,800,000 

May 5 

Nov. 5 

2,000,000 

it 

4 

44 5 

1,000,000 

ct 

4 

44 5 

800,000 

it 

5 

44 6 

500,000 

tt 

7 

44 *1 

250,000 

it 

7 

44 8 

250,000 

It 

5 

44 10 

350,000 

tt 

6 

44 0 

418,000 

it 

6 

“ 5 


Amount of 
dividend. 
$90,000 
100,000 
60,000 

48.000 

85.000 

20.000 

25.000 

21.000 
21,900 


t 
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Amount of 


Banks. 

Capital stock. 

When declared.—. 

dividend. 

Manufacturers and Mechanics. 

570,150 

May 5 

Nov. 0 

34,200 

Commerce 

250,000 

it 

5 

44 5 

12,500 

Girard 

1,000,000 

it 

4 

44 5 

50,000 

Tradesmen’s 

160,000 

ti 

5 

44 5 

7,500 

Consolidation 

267,660 

tt 

6 

44 5 

18,878 

City 

433,850 

it 

4 

44 4 

17,354 

Commonwealth 

286,425 

tt 

4 

44 4 

11,473 

Corn Exchange 

300,000 

ti 

5 

44 5 

16,000 

Union 

208,320 

tt 

5 

44 5 

10,411 

First National 

150,000 Not 0 months in operation. 

Total 

$11,985,380 




$581,725 


The dividend® for the November semi-annual period have been generally 
increased, and all are payable clear of tax. The amount of dividends is 
$581,725, against $512,488 atthe semi-annual period iti May, being an in- 
crease of $59,287. 

Real and Personal Estate, and Septennial Assessment, of Phila- 
delphia. — The Philadelphia Commercial List also publishes the following 
statement of the value of the real and personal property of Philadelphia 
which has just been returned by the assessors, for the year 1864 : 

REAL AND PER80NAL ESTATE. 


Wards. Beal estate. Furniture. Horses, etc. Carriages. Personal. 

1 .... *5,726,239 $600 $16,085 $825 $7,286 

2 3,329,925 ... 5,855 2,060 5,469 

3 2,555,802 400 1,260 30 ‘3,152 

4 2,986,694 1,600 1,000 450 3,610 

5 12,805,665 97,700 9,480 9,240 3,071 

6 20,504,920 32,250 3,070 1,720 2,901 

7 7,525,686 364,750 10,835 8,375 4,257 

8 13,060,303 684,700 49,465 31,800 3,619 

9 11,159,375 242,450 29,775 18,150 3,588 

10 8,149,888 195,660 26,490 21,610 4,340 

11 4,599,270 2,800 9,930 1,070 3,440 

12.... 4,092,836 80,600 10,965 7,030 2,234 

18 5,343,425 116,190 4,100 3,115 3,630 

14 6,187,460 29,6<to 5,185 2,355 4,261 

15 7,583,849 29,800 25,395 2,900 5,928 

16 3,092,325 4,400 4,370 1,120 4,199 

17 2,041,311 6,950 1,320 4,372 

18 2,794,031 200 9,640 1,650 4,613 

19 4,099,600 15,210 210 6,506 

20 6,795,809 57,600 85,930 6,120 7,023 

21 3,232,978 13,900 27,875 3,055 8,157 

22 4,901,594 69,425 70,875 23,375 4,166 

23 8,471,252 14,700 66,310 10,430 3,662 

24 5,569,237 25,420 79,926 7,078 4,530 

25 3,068,994 5,150 13,940 2,100 2,305 


$153,668,368 $2,059,795 $529,896 $167,273 $106,314 
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The above valuation is exclusive of property exempt by law. The as- 
sessed value of property returned as rural amounts to about $18,000,000. 

The returns of the taxable inhabitants of Philadelphia has also been made 
by the assessors, under the direction of the City Commissioner, in accord- 
ance with the act of 1821. The following are the complete returns to be 
sent to Harrisburg for the purpose of fixing the number of representatives 
for 1804: 


Deaf and Total 

Wards. Males. Females. Blind. Dumb. Whites. Colored. Taxable®. 

1 7,384 334 2 2 7,61 9 »9 7,718 

2 • 6,573 504 10 6 6,049 28 6,077 

3 3,039 152 1 1 8,177 14 3,191 

4 3,013 19 1 0 3,080 1 #8,031 

5 2,088 186 1 0 3,158 16 3,174 

6 2,692 111 3 2 2,808 0 2,803 

7 4,978 418 2 3 5,306 90 5,396 

8 4,007 723 6 0 4,655 75 4,780 

<9 4,025 1,158 5 1 5,143 40 5,183 

10 4,319 282 2 1 4,596 5 4,601 

11 8,301 52 2 3 3,352 1 8,363 

12 3,307 164 0 3 3,466 5 8,471 

13 8,807 559 3 0 4,366 0 4,366 

14 4,502 198 1 7 4,696 4 4,700 

15 7,151 565 20 3 7,703 • 3 7,706 

16 4,706 293 3 4 4,998 1 4,999 

17 4,769 54 4 1, 4,822 1 4,823 

18 4,608 132 5 3 4,740 0 4,740 

19 6,807 474 5 4 7,270 11 7,281 

20 7,218 522 8 3 7,732 9 7,741 

21 3,578 299 4 0 -3,875 2 3,877 

22 4,286 249 3 0 4,524 11 4,535 

23 3,906 344 11 4 4,191 69 4,250 

24 5,055 215 4 1 5,234 36 5,270 

26 2,159 98 1 0 2,248 9 2,257 


111,117 . 8,096 107 52 118,753 620 119,278 

The return of blind and deaf and dumb in the various institutions in that 
city, not included in the above, Is ah follows ; In the Blind Asylum, there 
are 86 males and 75 females ; in the Deaf and Dumb Asylum, 97 males 
and 88 females ; at the Almshouse, there are 45 blind and 5 deaf and 
dumb. ' 
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STATISTICS OF TRADE AND COMMERCE. 


FOREIGN WOOL TRADE OF NEW TORE. 

The Journal of Commerce publishes the following statement of the im- 
ports of foreign wool at New York for the first six months of the current 
year, and also for the same time in 1862. The comparison shows the im- 
ports of the fii>t half of this year to be more than those of the same time 
in 1862 by 27,094 bales, 11,509,348 pounds, and 62,081,056 in value. 
At this time last year nearly all the new clip of domestic wool had been 
bonghtof the growers at 35 @ 45 cents, the latter figures being the price 
at that date, and foreign wools were held at prices which made them dearer 
than domestic. But at this date the facts are reversed. The new clip is 
nearly all held by the grower at 65 @ 75 cents, and the stock of foreign 
is offered at rates which make it cheaper to the manufacturer. And as there 
are few woolen fabrics which cannot be manufactured from foreign stock, 
but little domestic will be taken while the present prices remain. The stock 
of foreign wool in this market at the present time is considerably larger 
than that of this date a year ago, and it is estimated that the domestic clip 
of this year is fully twenty -five per cent larger than that of 1862 : 

IMPORTS OF FOREIGN WOOL AT NEW YORK DURING THE FIRST 8Lt MONTHS OF 1862, 
* AND FOR THE SAME TIME IN 1868. 




186!.- 

A 

t 

1861,- 

\ 


No. of 

CW eight 

Entered 

No. of 

Weight 

Entered 

From whence. 

bales. 

of pounds. 

value. 

bales. 

of pounda 

value. 

England 

16,388 

6,784,808 $1,041,186 

18,902 

7.065,474 $1,292,899 

Bueoos Ayres 

4,967 

4,884,296 

617,298 

9,421 

8,196,049 

1,192,162 

France 

8,208 

8,203.806 

461,686 

16,152 

4,418,399 

768,088 

Africa 

1,679 

686,861 

121,497 

6,988 

2,449,858 

468,183 

•Turkey 

64 

19,286 

8,228 

2,156 

941,319 

167,670 

British pos. in Africa. 

• • • t 



1,817 

778,084 

150,780 

Chili 




8 160 

767,446 

143 648 

Belgium 

2,661 

974,042 

161,908 

1,081 

846,714 

140,446 

Russia 

• • • • 

.... . 


1,891 

790,198 

116,261 

Mexico 

12 

2,226 

864 

1,726 

669,148 

74,202 

Brazil 

469 

806.790 

46,664 

678 

' 464,818 

64,268 

Spain #.... 

419 

127,818 

14.988 

749 

222,274- 

86,817 

Portugal. 

807 

66,677 

6,471 

728 

188,886 

22,219 

Bremen 

242 

111,400 

. 18,286 

288 

86,340 

21,487 

Hamburg 

298 

84,496 

14,979 

126 

67,099 

10,292 

Tuscany 

668 

224,228 

26,738 

161 

69,785 

9,620 

Oisplatine Republic.. 

• . . 



72 

49,669 

7,769 

New Grenada 

621 

163,866 

17,946 

140 

26,911 

4,868 

Dutch West Indies. . 

10 

8,800 

819 

48 

20,281 

2,726 

British East Indies. . 

• • • 



46 

14,746 

2,677 

China 




89 

20,844 

2,287 

Sardinia 

661 

202,200 

26,841 

66 

16,740 

2,083 

Gibraltar 

882 

80,788 • 

13,804 

29 

8,281 

1,069 

Malta 

... 


... • 

6 

2,772 

666 

Cuba 

166 

92,664 

9,634 

3 
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Central America. . . . 

889 

90,983 

11,942 

.... 

• • • • 

• • • • 

British West Indies.. 

66 

89,701 

4,668 

.... 

• • • • 

• see 

Montevideo 

12 

8,211 

1,093 

.... 

• • • • 

• see 

Bombay 

1 

848 

49 

.... 

.... 

.... 

Total 

87,168 

16,496,186 92,600,828 

64,247 28,006,484 

$481,879 
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THE IRON TRADE FOR THE TEAR 1862. 

During the year 1862, prices in irons of all kinds yere markedly a 
continually upward movement. This movement had none of the feverish 
excitement winch characterized those of tin and copper. It slowly fol- 
lowed, indeed, the advance in gold, but it derived its chief impetus from 
the progress of the demand, arising from government consumption, and 
from the general revival of trade. It was, therefore, for the times, health- 
ily and steadily moved forward through the season, unchecked by the 
temporary events or contingencies of the year. The restrictions to ex- 
portations hither, on English account, induced by the uncertainty of 
American politics, and the fluctuations of gold and exchange, tended 
greatly to the benefit of the American iron master, and gave him a fair 
start for that race of competition with England which must ensue in fu- 
ture years. These circumstances yielded to him a control of the home 
markets at a time of immense demand, and at prices the most liberally 
profitable. They secured to him an accumulation of capital to fall back 
upon in less prosperous times. 

The trade of the year was done mostly for cash ; credit, indeed, was 
seldom asked for. During the summer months, the Pennsylvania trade, 
at a meeting, resolved thereafter to shorten the time on caslf bills to ten 
days, and on time bills to four months, from date of invoices. This was 
followed by similar action on the part of the trade here, except in Scotch 
pig irons, where, by the action of the leading house in the trade, the ef- 
fort was made unavailing. Scotch pig irons are, therefore, sold at six 
months, or for cash. 

The high prices of the past year have stimulated to the utmost the 
production of all kinds of iron. Old furnaces, rolling-mills and forges 
are put, or being put, into a condition for the most active operation ; new 
ones are projected in various parts of the country, and many are near 
completion. The home supplies of iron will, in the course of a year or 
so, equal any demand. With the competition of English irons they may 
largely exceed the demand. That competition cannot, with our present 
tariff, be shut out, nor is it likely or desirable that any alteration in the 
latter will be made. The American iron master must, therefore, look, to 
insure his success, to the quality, uniformity, and evenness of size and 
gauge of his iron, and, above all, to their being carefully examined before 
being put in the market. 

Pig Irons . — At the close of the year 1861, the surplus stocks of 
foundry, and, to a considerable extent, those of forge pig irons, were in 
speculators 9 hands. 

The year 1862 opened with prices of No. 1, extra foundry, at $20 cash, 
forge at $18 to $20 cash, and Scotch pig irons at $22 cash, with little 
disposition on the part of consumers or of the trade to buy at these fig- 
ures, beyond their more immediate wants. Indeed, many were convinced 
of a gradual decline in prices to the lowest points of the previous year ; 
and this, notwithstanding the increasing demand, the absence of foreign 
competition, and the probable inflation of the currency. These views 
somewhat curtailed the spring demand for pig irons in the East, and 
buyers, for the most part, bought only for the present In the West, 
however, contracts were made more freely. 
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In June, a destructive freshet occurred in Pennsylvania; it deranged 
the freighting rail-roads and canals to an extent so great that some months 
elapse^ before some of them resumed their business. Some of the furna- 
ces on the Lehigh were also badly damaged. In consequence of this ac- 
cident, and of the really small stocks of pig iron, prices advanced $4 per 
ton ; tha: is, to $24 for No. 1 extra. In July, August, and September, 
the labor question became one of great difficulty. Miners of iron ores 
and coal, attracted by the adventures of the war, or stimulated by patri- 
otic feelings, freely enlisted ; and the scarcity of all kinds of workmen 
soon became apparent, not only to the employer, but also to the em- 
ployed. Strikers for higher pay and for new regulations commenced, in 
which the strikers were generally successful in gaining their ends. These 
troubles recurred with great frequency. Efforts were made to secure the 
immigration hither of European labor, which were only partially success- 
ful, notwithstanding the vast inducements of a most solid and enduring 
character offered the miner and the artisan in the United States ; induce- 
ments that, to the sober, industrious and intelligent immigrant, result 
always in competence and a vastly better social condition than in his own 
country. 

Bar Ironf y in the early part of January, were current at $42 cash, for 
common, and $52 for refined, with moderate stocks of English and a small 
supply of American bars. These low prices, and the really promising 
condition of business, failed to attract the attention of the trade till late 
in February and early in March. At tho close of the latter month, they 
had advanced to $50 and $59 for common and refined. From that time 
till the close of July they were steadily held, without much fluctuation ; 
then an advance to $58 and $68 occurred. In October, prices reached 
$67 and $77 cash, at which they were steady till the close of the year. 
The supplies of American bar and rail-road irons will be greatly enhanced 
during the next few years. Like that of pig irons, the production has 
been stimulated by high prices, and mills have been started in various 
parts of Pennsylvania, and in New York and New Jersey. Their make, 
when the rolls are all in motion, will, with the older mills, be nearly ade- 
quate to supply the whole demand of our Eastern markets. The cheap- 
ness of producers’ costs — because of proper location, contiguous to coal 
and ore beds, and the markets of New York and the Eastern and Western 
cities-r-may enable them to compete successfully with the English irons, 
and perhaps, indeed, to a large extent, drive them out of our markets. 

Charcoal Irons y in January, opened at $25 to $35. Influenced by the 
same causes as acted on other irons, prices advanced gradually, and in 
December closed with inadequate supplies, and prices ranging from $35 
to $65 per ton. 

Bloom Irons . — Northern and Lake* Champlain blooms are the mer- 
chantable blooms of the market. In January, holders were at $35 cash, 
per ton, with few buyers. Later in the season, the plate mills filled with 
orders from government, and general trade came into the market largely 
for blooms, the prices of which rapidly advanced to $70 and $75, with 
transactions at these prices. 
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IMPORTS INTO NSW TORS FROM JANUARY 1ST, TO DECEMBER 31ST. 


Pig iron . . . . 


... tons 

I860. 

43,043 

1861. 

31,457 

1861 

13.403 

Bar iron and 

rails 


42,117 

16,651 

24,003 

Bundle iron, as hoop, sheet, band and 
small bar iron bundles 

902,188 

256,606 

257,890 

437.540 

Plates (tinned and leaded),. . . 

. .boxes 

589,263 

489,014 

prices AT 

THE COMMENCEMENT OF EACH MONTH 

OF THE YEAR 1862. 

January. . . . 

Scotch 

Bate of gold, pig iron. 

Per ton. 

American Common 

No. 1 ex. pig iron, bar iron. 
Per ton. Per ton. 

$20 00 $42 00 

Beet 
bar iron. 
Per ton. 
$52 00 

February . . . 

103* 

22 00 

20 00 

45 00 

54 00 

March 

10l| 

22 00 

21 00 

50 00 

59 00 

1 59 00 

April 

101 * 

28 00 

20 50 

50 00 

May 


23 00 

20 50 

50 00 

59 00 

June 

103* 

23 00 

20 00 

50 00 

60 00 

July 


24 00 

23 50 

50 00 

60 00 

August 

114* 

26 00 

24 00 

59 00 

68 00 

September . 

ue| 

26 00 

24 00 

58 00 

67 00 

October. . . . 

122* 

31 00 

30 00 

67 00 

77 00 

November. . 


32 00 

31 00 

67 00 

77 00 

December. . 

132 

33 00 

32 00 

67 00 

77 00 

AVERAGE YEARLY PRICE OF FOUNDRY PIG 

IRONS IN NEW YORK, DURING THE 


EIGHTEEN YEARS, ENDING WITH 1862. 


1845 

Per ton. 

. $34 25 

1851 

Per ton. 
$19 26 

1857. 

Per ton 

$29 00 

1846 

33 50 

1852 

23 75 

1858 

23 00 

1847 

30 25 

1853 

32 00 

1859, 

23 25 

1848 

23 25 

1854 

36 5 • 

1860, 

21 60 

1849 

21 00 

1855 

29 25 

1861 

18 96 

1850 

19 50 

1856 

29 50 

1862 

23 87 

In 1861, 

the lowest price of No. 1 

was $16 per ton. 

In 1862, the low- 

est price was 820; the highest, 832. 





TRADE OF CALIFORNIA. 

The circular of J. T. Coleman <fe Co., received by the Northern Light , 
contains a summary of the trade of San Francisco for the six months 
ending June 30, 1863. The exports, as compared with the correspond- 
ing months of previous years, were as follows : 


To 

1861. 


1862. 


186S. 


New York and Boston .. 

$939,521 

70 

$1,450,820 

99 

$1,548,698 

01 

England 

4,658,295 

33 

377,967 

99 

710,697 

15 

Mexico 

576,388 

55 

371,795 

94 

1,034,742 

06 

Peru ...... * 

38,718 

80 

141,115 

87 

99,663 

29 

Sandwich Islands 

103,588 

02 / 

130,806 

42 

166,444 

49 

China 

295,024 

60 

304,730 

60 

646,935 

64 

Australia. 

253,462 

40 

93,096 

,18 

181,988 

58 
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To 1861. 1861. 1861. 

Victoria 657,810 49 1,172,447 87 931,064 30 

Japan 5,486 50 4,678 00 18,621 16 

Other countries 490,455 62 494,768 61 834,608 84 


Total $4,947,956 71 $4,642,728 61 $6,183,454 52 


Of these exports our breadstuffs form a leading item, amounting to 
about one-fourth the entire sum. 

The exports of merchandise and treasure compared were : 

Merchandise exports. . $4,947,957 $4,542,728 $6,184,454 52 


Treasure “ ... 18,566,143 16,832,618 22,757,681 00 

Total $23,514,100 $21,375,344 $28,941,135 52 


A very important change in the drift of our treasure exports has been 
in progress this year, occasioned chiefly by our currency derangements in 
the Atlantic States, but in part by the danger apprehended under our 
awn flag from rebel privateers. This change is exhibited in the follow- 
ing statement : 

DESTINATION OF TREASURE EXPORTED FROM SAN FRANCISCO DURING THE 


FIRST HALF OF THE TEARS 

I860. 1861. 1861. I860. 

New York $17,071,387 $15,916,290 $11,290,851 $15,650,976 

England 1,280,404 1,103,948 4,216,841 15,008,427 

China 2,213,241 1,343,247 1,007,272 1,603,659 

Panama 163,633 187,514 232,007 305,380 

Other countries. . . 257,480 15,144 85,645 190,083 


Total $21,886,045 $18,566,143 $16,832,616 $22,757,680 


The large diversion from New York to England is the point of special 
interest. 

The ^receipts of treasure from various sources during the six months 


were : 

From California and Nevada $22,425,506 

From Coastwise ports North and South 1,716,664 

From foreign countries, including amount received from 

the wreck of the Golden Gate 1,500,848 


Total receipts $25,648,018 

The following figures serve to show the extent of the interior currency 
movement during the first halt of the last three'years : 

1861. 1861. 1861. 

Coin remitted to interior $6,665,451 $5,775,983 $9,012,610 

Coin received from interior. . 2,749,236 2,230,427 3,101,396 


Balance added to interior cir- 
culation in first half of each 

of those years $3,324,215 $3,545,556 $2,918,214 
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LOUISVILLE ANNUAL TOBACCO STATEMENT — CROPS IN KENTUCKY AND MIS- 
SOURI FOR 1863. 

Louisville, Ky. — A late number of the Louisville Journal has in it a 
review of the tobacco business at Louisville for the season 1862-63, which 
closed October 31st. The sales of the past season amounted to thirty-six 
thousand seven hundred and twelve hogsheads, distributed among the dif- 


ferent warehouses as follows : 

Pickett^ warehouse hhds. 16,073 

Boone warehouse 8,766 

Ninth-street warehouse 7,683 

Louisville warehouse, (in eight months) 4,190 


Total number hogsheads sold 36,712 

The receipts of the past year were as follows ; 

Pickettt warehouse hhds. 16,448 

Boone warehouse 8,966 

Ninth-street warehouse 7,858 

Louisville warehouse 4,390 


Total hogsheads received 37,662 

Deducting the sales from the receipts gives nine hundred and fifty hogs- 
heads as the amount now in warehouse unsold, distributed as follows: 

Pickett warehouse v hhds. 375 

Boone warehouse.. 200 

Ninth-street warehouse 175 

Louisville warehouse 200 

Total 950 

As compared with the receipts and sales for the season of 1861-62, the 


excess for 1862-63 is eight thousand seven hundred and fifty-four hogs- 
heads, as follows : 

1861 - 68 . 1868 - 61 . 

Hogsheads received 28,908 37,662 

Hogsheads sold 28,270 36,712 

The amount of the sales of the. season of 1861-62 was distributed as 
follows: Pickett warehouse, 14,360 hhds.; Ninth street warehouse, 7,862 
hhds. ; Boone warehouse, 6,685 hhds. 

During the season just closed, prices have ruled unprecedentedly high, 
and the planters have realized more money for their crops than in any pre- 
vious season for ten years. Quotations have ranged about as follows : 


Lugs $10 00 @$13 00 Good $20 00 @$30 00 

Medium. . 14 00 @ 18 00 Fine .... 30 00 @ 36 00 


The crop of last year was a very heavy one, but that of the present year, 
classing in all the grades, will be much larger. There will, however, be a 
decided falling off in the amount of strictly fine tobacco, a great deal of the 
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crop in the counties of Eastern and Central Kentucky, being badly injured 
by frost In the Southern and Southwestern portions of the State, as we 
learn from reliable authority, the damage by frost was not as serious, and 
the product will be a full average as compared with last year’s crop. In 
the counties of Christian, Todd, Trigg, Caldwell, Lyon, Logan, Muhlenburg, 
Marshall, Graves, and Calloway,’ and in the tobacco-growing counties of 
Tennessee, the frost did but slight damage, and the crop will be heavy. 

The increase in the tobacco trade of Louisville during the past three years 
has been truly wonderful. From statistics in our possession, we learn that 
the sales in this city for the season of 1862-63 were but fifteen hundred 
hogsheads less than the total sale at either Liverpool or London, the great 
importing cities of the world in this staple. To-day Louisville ranks as the 
chief tobacco market of the Uuited States, and her next annual tobacco 
statement will show that she is entitled to rank as the principal tobacco- 
shipping and selling market of the world. This vast business has been es- 
tablished and is being increased by the enterprise and energy of her dealers 
— the warehousemen and manufacturers. 

In manufactured tobacco, this city also ranks as one of the principal 
manufacturing points in the Union. The manufacturing business has been 
fully doubled in the past twelve months, and the brands turned out here 
rank among the very best in the country. The coming year will witness 
large accessions not only to the manufacturing, but to the shipping and 
sales of Louisville in the great staple which has superseded King Cotton as 
the chief foreign marketable product of the country. 

Missouri. — A correspondent of the Missouri Republican , under date of 
November 12th, in speaking of the tobacco crop in that region, says : 

“Much inquiry and observation have convinced the writer, that the dam- 
age by frost is partial and not general, and confined almost entirely to dis- 
tricts of country north of the usual tobacco-growing region ; for it must be 
borne in mind, that high prices for the last two years have stimulated the 
production of tobacco some three hundred miles north of the usual tobacco 
region before the war. The Great West has never cultivated tobacco as an 
export staple north of the Ohio river, except in Missouri. We now find 
tobacco extensively cultivated in Iowa, Illinois, Indiana, Ohio, and partially 
in all of the Northwest, embracing an area of country twice as large as the 
old region which embraced Missouri, Kentucky, the southern portion of 
Tennessee, Virginia, North Carolina, and Maryland. 

“ Future statistics will show that the Missouri crop of 1863 is decidedly 
the largest that the State has ever grown, and though much of it is in the 
hands of new beginners, and will prove of low quality, for want of full ma- 
turity, still the large bulk of the Missouri leaf is of fair quality and has been 
housed in good time and condition, and comparatively not injured by frost.” 


TO THE GROWERS AND MANUFACTURERS OF FLAX AND HEMP. 

The following notice has been issued in circular form and widely circu- 
lated by the Agricultural Department of Washington, addressed to the 
growers and manufacturers of fiax and hemp : 

Department of Agriculture, ) 
Washington, D. C., Sept . 6 , 1863. . ) 
Congress having, at its last session, placed in the hands of the Commia- 
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sioner of Agriculture an appropriation of $20,000 44 for investigations to 
test the practicability of cultivating and preparing flax and he nop, as a 
substitute for cotton,” the Commissioner, after consultation with mem- 
bers of Congress and manufacturers, determined to place the whole matter 
in the bands of three commissioners, and accordingly appointed Hon. J. K. 
Morehbad, of Pittsburg, Pa., John A. Warder, of Cincinnati, Ohio, and 
Wm. M. Bailey, of Providence, R. I. The commissioners met at the De- 
partment on Thursday, Sep. 3, 1863, chose Hon. J. K. Morehead chair- 
man, appointed O. A. Stafford, of the Department, their clerk, and parsed 
the following resolution : 

Retooled , That the Commissioner of Agriculture be requested to call upon 
manufacturers and experimenters to send to this Department, on or before the 
20th day of November, samples of the fibers and fabrics prepared by them, to 
be accompanied, in all cases, by precise statements as to the various processes, 
and with estimates as to the probable expense per pound of the preparation of 
the material, and of the proportion of fiber that may be produced from a given 
quantity of the stalks or straw of flax and hemp. . 

All packages of specimens or samples, and all letters on this subject, 
should be addressed to the Commissioner of Agriculture, with the indorse- 
ment 44 For Commissioners of Flax Culture.” 

Isaac Newton, Commissioner. 


FALL CROPS OF 1863. • 

In the monthly report of the Department of Agriculture for September 
and October, the amount of the crops of 1863 were given. 


Corn. 

449,163,894 


ESTIMATES FOR SEPTEMBER. 
Buckwheat. Potatoes. 


17,193,232 97,870,035 


Tobacco. 

258,462,413 


ESTIMATES FOR OCTOBER. 

Corn. Buckwheat Potatoes. Tobacco. 

452,446,128 15,821,305 101,457,144 267,302,770 

These estimates exhibit a remarkably close approximation, and speak well 
for the system adopted by the department to ascertain the amounts, annu- 
ally, of the leading commercial crops. 

The amount of the crops of 1862 are as follows: 

Corn. Buckwheat Potatoes. Tobacco. 

586,704,474 18,722,998 114,533,118 208,807,078 

The five principal States of the West for the production of sorghum mo- 
lasses, are Missouri, Iowa, Illinois, Indiana, and Ohio. Their estimated pro- 
duction last year was 10,293,^28 gallons ; this year only 6,970,882 gallons 
— a decrease of nearly threcuand a-quarter millions of gallons. The amount 
of ground planted was mucm greater than in 1862, but the frost destroyed 
the yield. 

The wheat, rye, and barley crops just sown are full average crops, both 
in amount and appearance. The fall weather has been highly favorable to 
them, and the correspondents of the Department speak most encouragingly. 

The number of hogs in the great feeding States of Ohio, Michigan, In- 
diana, and Illinois, is one-fifth less than last year, causing a reduction in the 
number fattened in these States of 806,1 39. Their condition in these States 
is still lower. 
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JOURNAL OF MINING, MANUFACTURES, AND ART. 

CALIFORNIA DISCOVERIES OF GOLD, SILVER, AND COPPER. 

From California, in the first half of this year, 4,000 tons of copper ore 
were shipped from San Francisco, most of it going to the smelting works at 
Boston ; and for the entire year the shipments will probably be ten thousand 
tons. Hereafter, much will go to the smelting works near New York. The 
ore averaged about twenty per cent. Prospects are considered very hope- 
ful. The Alta California says : 

“There is reason to hope that California will, at no distant day, be the 
first copper* producing country of the world. Cupriferous ore has been 
found in nearly every county, and rich lodes have been opened at both ends 
of the State and in its centre. The value of the copper mine and the char- 
acter of the ore and vein can only be ascertained by examination at a con- 
siderable distance below the surface ; and the prospecters have not bad 
either the time or the money to make such examinations of most of the 
lodes. It is well known that a large proportion of the deposits of copper 
are not true veins, and that only a small share of the true veins will pay. 
It would not, therefore, be strange if nine out of ten, perhaps ninety- 
nine, out of a hundred, of the copper veins in the State would prove worth- 
less ; but the remainder will do wonders.” 

The San Francisco Mercantile Gazette, in speaking generally of the 
mining interests, says that “ in gold, silver, and copper, the discovery of 
new mines, and 1 rich strikes ’ in old ones, form the staple news of the inte- 
rior press. The raetalic veins seem to be scattered everywhere — almost every 
part of the State and coast showing indications of mineral products ; though 
a large portion have, thus far, proved unreraunerative. The most striking 
feature in this department, during the quarter of the year just closed, has 
been the extraordinary discoveries in the Reese River District of Nevada 
Territory. The great number and richness of the lodes of silver ore ; the 
peculiar character of that ore ; its chemical combinations and great docili- 
ty, are themes of universal remark, and have created quite a furore of em- 
igration to the favored locality, which is already becoming populous. Large 
and busy towns are rising as by magic in its rugged canons, and the noise 
of mills and steam-engines reverberates among its mountains. We cannot 
believe all that we hear from that region, but enough is authenticated to 
satisfy us of its great wealth. 

“ An important movement also has been going on during the past three 
months in the direction of the Colorado. Reported rich discoveries in Ar- 
izona Territory have attracted much attention. We are told of placer dig- 
gings, where chunks of gold are picked from the crevices of the rocks and 
the dry aroyos of the desert. Many of these stories are doubtless fabulous ; 
but we have seen rich ores from that region, and are assured by reliable 
men that they exist in abundance, and that capital and labor only are want- 
ed to give Arizona a very high position among the gold and silver produc- 
ing countries. If we mistake not, however, a very serious, if not insur- 
mountable, obstacle to the prosperity of that Territory is the want of water. 
It is arid in the extreme, and possesses few attractions as a dwelling place 
for civilization.” 
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The explorations of Mr. Aubrt in Arizona (a gentleman who was early 
identified with the history of California and New Mexico), and the recent 
official report of Gen. Clark, have served to establish several important 
facts and conclusions, the most notable of which is, that near the line of 
the 84th parallel of North latitude and West of the 110th degree of longi- 
tude are gold fields of great value, and that within a few years they will 
be adding millions annually to the general wealth of the country. The 
Santa Fe Gazette is much elated with the mining prospects of this region, 
now that there is less danger from the excursions of hostile Indians, yet, to 
guard against too sanguine anticipations, says : 

44 Doubtless the reports which will go out in reference to the productive- 
ness of these mines will induce many to try their fortunes among them. 
Indeed, at the last accounts we had from there, there were already about 
fifteen hundred persons at the mines, and more going. But it should be 
remembered that all who have any desire to emigrate thither that it is one 
of the most inhospitable regions of country, excepting the climate, that is 
to be found on the continent. It produces comparatively none of the 
necessaries of life. It cannot be made to support a large population. All 
supplies will have to be transported from New Mexico or California.” 


COPPER MINING PROSPECTS IN CANADA. v 

We observe says the Montreal Commercial of Nov. 3d, that no fewer than 
fifteen mining charters have been granted during the last session of Parlia- 
ment, and chiefly for copper mines in the eastern townships ; and we know 
of many other highly promising mines, the proprietors of which have not 
yet applied for acts of incorpora ion, such as the South Ham Antimony 
Mine, the St. Francois Copper Mine, and several valuable locations in Broom 
and North Sutton. We have been favored by a friend who has recently 
visited this last-mentioned district with some particulars as to the prospects 
of copper mining there, and we are pleased to find that they are of a highly 
encouraging nature. Two American companies are now working vigorously 
on mines about three or four miles apart, and have sunk shafts to the depth 
of upwards of twelve fathoms, and at various points intermediate the North 
Sutton and Broom Mining Companies have instituted extensive exploring 
operations with results equally and even more encouraging. The copper 
here is, for the most part, disseminated in thick beds of slate, in such a 
manner as to leave no doubt of its having been formed and deposited sim- 
ultaneously with the earthy matter of the slate. 

The peculiar value and importance of this form of cupriferous deposits, 
occurring as they do here in sufficient proportion to constitute a workable 
ore, consists in the fact that, unlike most metallic veins, they can be de- 
pended on for regularity and persistence^ both in depth and over great areas 
of country. In such circumstances copper raining is divested of much of 
the risk usually attendant upon it, as the results can be estimated with con- 
siderable certainty before hand. Notwithstanding the comparative poverty 
of the ore generally throughout the Sutton district, it has been proved capa- 
ble ot yielding a higher metallic value of produce in proportion to the quan- 
tity of rock mined than the average at the Acton mine, while for regularity 
and persistence of yield the advantage is altogether on the side of the 
former. 
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The distance from a railway or other port of shipment is undoubtedly a 
difficulty under which the mining adventurers in Sutton and Broom labor ; 
but as an ample set-off against this disadvantage are to be reckoned the 
low rate for wages, the cheapness of provisions, both of which are h 1 a great 
measure attributable to this circumstance. We understand that it is the 
intention of the North Sutton Company to erect smelting works in the 
neighborhood of these mines, for which purpose provision is made in their 
charter. By this means, and at a very trifling expense, the ores, which flux 
very easily, will be reduced to a regulus of a high percentage, and much of 
the cost of dressing and transportation to the market will be saved. 


THE CHAUD1ERE GOLD MINES. 

The Quebec Mercury says that persons who have just returned from the 
Chaudiere Gold Mines suite that the speculative fever continues to spread 
in that locality. It is stated that a systematic attempt is in progress to 
persuade all visitors that the mines are auriferous, with a view to the fur- 
therance of speculative schemes ; and that representations are made by in- 
terested parties which independent scrutiny show to be gross exaggeration. 
Those who have taken trouble to watch the operations of mining, and to 
collate facts as to the bona fide yield, appear to arrive at a conclusion for 
which the official report of Mr. Judah must have prepared the public mind. 
It is that, though gold is obtainable, the average productiveness is by no 
means large — certainly not sufficiently large to justify a wild rush to the 
mines, or the investment of heavy sums in the acquisition of raining privi- 
leges. The action of the Crown Lands Department is looked forward to 
with much interest, not unmixed with anxiety, as upon it to a large extent 
depends the healthy development of the Chaudiere District. The experi- 
ence of Australia shows the necessity of extreme caution in the organization 
of any licensing system ; whilst the testimony of the United States author- 
ities is averse to the throwing open of gold-producing lands without exact- 
ing from them some substantial tribute to the State. The old tax in the 
form of royalty is susceptible of many objections, though perhaps the pre- 
cious metals would form a reasonable exception to the rule against royal- 
ties, in cases where large tracts of land are bought in fee for speculative 
purposes. The public interest undoubtedly points to the discouragement of 
such sales, and the encouragement, by a liberal system of licenses, of a 
working population. So far as the most widely known portion of the Chau- 
diere region is concerned, we apprehend that the first point to be deter- 
mined is the validity or the non-validity of the Da Lery patent, which we 
believe covers all, or nearly all, of the mines now worked. This disposed 
of, the duty of the Government will be to render available, by license, all 
adjacent auriferous lands yet possessed by the Crown, as well as lands which 
may have passed into private hands with the usual reservation of the rights 
of the Crown in respect to gold and silver. 


LAKE SUPERIOR SILVER LEAD DISCOVERT. 

The Houghton Gazette says that the excitement consequent upon the 
first report that silver lead had been discovered in the vicinage of Marquette 
has assumed the phase of reality. Specimens of the ore have been brough 
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doubt that they are unusually rich in silver. The lowest return frpm the 
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owned by the Refugio Company are said, upon abundant’i^SSncef \o 
very rich and easily worked. A large amount has been expended for 
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PRODUCTION or THE NEW ALMADEN MINK, UP TO JULY 1, 1863. 


1855, 12 months 

1856, 12 months, 
1857, 12 months 
1658, 10 months, 


31,860 flasks. 
28,123 “ 

26,000 14 
39,939 M 


Total 46 months 


125,922 M 


(The mine was closed by an injunction, issued 
Circuit Court, during the years 1859 and 1862.) 


by the United States 
Produced : 


1861, 11 months 

1862, 12 months 

1863, 6 months 


34,765 flasks. 
39,671 “ 

19,000 tt 


Total 29 months 93,436 tf 

Production to July 1st, 75 months, 16,451,550 lbs. 

The steamer Oregon took down among other freight for Arizona, via 
Guaymas, a small steam engine and other machinery, besides an invoice 
of goods, for the purpose of developing the San Antonio Silver Mine, sit* 
uated in the Santa Cruz Mountains, Arizona, six miles from the Mowry 
Silver Mines. The San Antonio Mine has been purchased by a few gen- 
tlemen, and is not incorporated. Working tests of the ore in quantity, 
by the ordinary Mexican blast furnace and vase, give about $200 per ton 
in silver, with a large percentage of lead. The character of the ores of 
the San Antonio is similar to those of the Mowry Mines, and can be 
worked by the simple process of smelting and refining. Among the pur- 
chasers of the San Antonio, we note the names of S. F. Butterworth, 
C. A. Eastman, Chas. K. Smith, E. L. Gould, Joseph Black, and Stl- 

YE8TER MOWRT. 


IRISH EMIGRATION. 

The large and continuous emigration from Ireland to the United States 
is naturally attracting a considerable share of attention. Week by week, 
and month by month, the people leave for New York, some in returning 
grain ships, some in steamers, some in stow-aways, as fast as opportunity 
serves. The London Times says, too, that it is the best portion of the 
Irish population — the young, the hale, the hopeful, the energetic— and that 
nothing will stop them. The strongest influences are weak and ineffectual 
before the all engrossing thought of America. 

In this connection, the great decrease in the population of Ireland which 
the census returns just issued show, is of interest For instance, in the 
Province of Connaught there were 1,418,782 inhabitants in 1841 ; in 1851 
there were 1,012,006 ; and in 1861 there were but 913,125. The same 
return contains a summary for the whole of Ireland. *It shows that in 1841 
the inhabitants numbered 8,174,031 ; in 1851 they numbered 6,553,579; 
and in 1861, but 5,798,967. This gives a decrease of nearly two and a 
half millions of people in twenty years. 
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COMMERCIAL REGULATIONS. 


DECISIONS OF TREASURY DEPARTMENT UNDER THE TARIFF ACT OF JULY 

14, 1868. 

The following decisions have been made by the Secretary of the Treas- 
ury, of questions arising upon appeals by importers from the decisions of 
collectors, relating to the proper classification, undAr the tariff act of July 
14, 1862, of certain articles of foreign manufacture and production en- 
tered at the port of New York : 

METAL CUPPINGS. 

Treasury Department , July 18, 1863. 

Sir : Messrs. L. Brandies & Co. have appealed from your deoision as- 
sessing duty at the rate of 20 per cent ad valorem on certain 44 metal 
clippings,” and claim 44 the article to be old brass, and fit only to be re- 
manufactured, which is provided for in schedule 4 of the tariff of July 
14, 1862, consequently paying only 15 per cent duty ad valorem.” 

The question is one of fact to be decided by the appraisers. They de- 
clare the article to be 44 Dutch metal clippings,” which, by the decision 
of June 25, 1850, was classified as non -enumerated ; subsequent tariff 
acts do not specially provide for it, and therefore it is subject, under the 
24th section of the act of March, 1861, to a duty at the rate of 20 per 
cent. 

Your decision is hereby affirmed. 

S. P. Chase, See. of the Treasury. 

Hiram Barnet, Esq., Collector , New York. 

IMITATION JKWELRT. 

Treasury Department, July 28, 1863. 

Sir : Messrs. I. Rosenthal & Co. represent that a certain importation , 
made by them was classified by you as manufactures of brass, and assessed 
a duty of 35 per cent ad valorem, from which they appeal, claiming to^ 
enter the articles as jewelry at 2.3 per cent ad valorem. 

The appraisers Admit the article in question to be an imitation of jew- 
elry, alleging however, that being an imitation , it is not entitled to entry , 
at 25 per cent ad valorem, as claimed, but being composed of brass or 
composition metal, as its chief value, must be classified as manufactures , 
of brass, and subject to a duty of 35 per cent ad valorem, under the acta 4 
of March, 1861, and July, 1862. 

Section 21 of the act of March, 1861, provides that diamonds, cameos, 
mosaics^ gems, pearls, rubies, and other precious stones, when set in gold, 
silver, or other inetal, or on imitations thereof, and all other jewelry, shall 
be subject to a duty of twenty-five per cent ad valorem. 
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The article is imitation 1 or mock jewelry, and in my opinion is entitled 
to. entry at the rate of 25 per cent. 

Geo. Harrington, Acting Sec . of the Treaeury . 
Hiram Barnet, Esq., Collector , New York . 

.8 VI 0 1 T A J U<ttx»iflMu*A 1 0 fl 3 M MOO 

Treaeury Department , July 29, 1863. 

Sir: Mr. J. H. Dulles, Jr., has appealed from your decision assessing 
diMipktVhmt&WM 

act of July 14, 1862, on certain “xfiicre musk ” imported from Liverpool, 

u i aft* i fl df isgo #p^ntoedici^eeji»ltoo 

ifgfcnul Vi w.bb-ii; aiaJioo lo .£881 >1 
‘‘That it is a drug,’’ the appellant assert§^lj^aW^a^l^(P|<Mr^bM>iWi 
appearing in the several Materia Medica and Pharmacopoeie in use in this 
country, and is particularly JYttP# & Bache’s United States 

Dispensatory, a work of high medical imd chemical reputation.” 

T*6*yia fiJ W^tlr well founded. Musk is a drug, 
aitfl 4»a»n4fl^IiUJ29i^el4cenli4Ul 

vftlarflPH WdflMetfioft Wbbf/ tto aattofiifatuh^ Ififidfeifj lit /Jnb viiipAoa 
•cAtjif ^r^i^(iith^bAh^afUcld<in/ c(uestklDiiie; mliak^ahd iitopo^ .iiqqalo 

iat*>of /dvhgriia 2Ajpera 

cent, and yatoifjU fa* gwlewiwi acqocdia^yL^mv^j ^Itnbup^ioo >1 
peg^t,*pf*t*d) lyiii*#, beetle* 114 j af,jtb*aeb<of iJinl£44{> LSffl, 

I/ITOUI ilr.ind** »<( ‘.Ir.inn oi»i eiate 
Until Jneup'rfdria ; I 90WH\Wli»#G*dNM^ 

o H ira1m> BA teirgfe^Bsql ( Collector iMftar J JF^rHri> 1 v <>i » j yilaioo-j* i<»n ohRioa 
leq OS lo eJai e<ll Jk (Jub a oj f 1 08 f ,dy*inM to Jon eilj lo nobo&s ibfcfi 

8TEEL BARS, SLIGHTLY TAPERED. . f •** n ® a 

ydfmtl sijioiaioob iuoY 

»M \o .wfc t Jtm u X %* P « rtmeni ; SeptemSer 1 7, 1863. 

Sir: On certain (i round Uss^eBh\^ ( iiA»\hll^l^j^^pmdiHiMpiMild 
by Messrs. Collins <fe Co., per ships “Kangaroo,” “ City of Manchester,” 
and “Guy Mannering,” you/Maamed. dMfcjrABtiihe rate of 35 per cent, un- 

7 of . th !u act of March , 2 : 

18(Tr, viz? **aTI articles partialry manufactured, not otherwise provided 


HffifflUnfair 


tttBWwWFHHfi ' VMjtfcMl mrit" 'is' • ^ hM * u *^«a Ti ’" 

oreaspd thereby. VMiV*xi6 8S8eHW ,! tBl 


iP^sora «t.!Mine 

pimw hsUiWMfrihm ^ m ^ mv a«'a-* n « .y»* 

i#^darttieWiitf t^%feli J (itlkt'mi'ifl WjUI W 'dppll^ 

t^&Mfe^ttaWiWttlte krf?clS8 fel : * &itj' W 


lrV buu uiouuiavvaiu vi vvuui ni vivivv uo vu gun uaym^ oilu io i 

this form as readily, and without additionaf cost 'fk'irstjlllire tfP to 

^JWP^lwf im'rfc^akd fc^biW* r «l) ! tlWP tod/WiMf it?t 

'&'* Biir, H W ^itrfbtea-’ Irf'tW Miff; 1i' ' siprl,- WiM W 'fiflMP 

f^di^mnwte 1,0 ''V hj ‘ ,( :' 1 * lUo 10 ; m;i “ 

In my opinion tH8'’i(#tf«fle'‘i(l‘’iJti^tCTob / Taifi li ’ffii!>i^ , p'frBjjk( , l/ ) W : fMi L 'ftflr 
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r’orft to vii:t <t> i nfj v^f bo^nbhc loJJej alp V«IOO 2*ywoJW aiiT . 

FWwwMtf iW: WmtmM > mt 
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; l>j.i.;i‘>ai 


% vi‘ n »r' •n :>UI v» .**n j*w A?*?;/ 

net, Esq., Collector , New York. 


M 


Hiram Barnet, 

.£08 f ,0f Vi^oV.O 


ifTTf. »1(l 


‘•d o) f > #^n 
|iii *,il) 


LADO. 


’ /Pf ^ ^wasury fi 
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duty at Ihe rate of 2 cents pfer pound on a certain importation of 
tygahf*d*)Qf 4 ^<&hK|(W dwil in tho invoivo^bu^^t^^pj^l- 
W* /wtoWRWem JWM Mfl 

“to iRgpt,,l) 0 |^^r^ MW miHpnWP^^ W c?nte 
q^rt^rji pf toiled Uiuix. WWW d « v.-ry 

often WAes*4kty. apg^v .w»»HM>idy i called , “ Xafylp^toow* ni 5 ; 1(> i. (li n 0 0 

of fact, to l>e dcWnoiined by^fi 

oJ^ftwi* ^rqfMMEiWi»Mf>^ Wfl article hit* beePipronouQ^^ W>il 

lud^.iapdv^fcopqr riitfir Wvsn# *»***>■ p«fi [pjw*k w , to w»M) 

Ink^pyr .affirm jiwAwwm* i *1 boi f rn<i*( ooio/nilo **Jr. , >i luit t oill !u-:,k/.J odi 
-nr b »i:ft:J»i oat t-uL.t^loruuiO id l*v^iCSgAfl% $WA.Pf\*fa ‘to 

Jed. Jewett, Esq., Collector , Portland , J/e. qu IIMV i^ ., 0 :)V , uV 

,t*)Mqn *1 j»:rpj d)i 7 / 

•VAb t*pa86flT 

Sir: Mr. W. n. Perot has appealed from your decision assessing duty 
on certain “sheathing metal” imported per British brig “ Chesapeake.” 

“ internum 

<rf,.^ii^ ^ l, 8 Wtef}j|»g iWft«bf<M>,Miy a»T 

„|M^iW 1 J^;P|:wwa«jnW%A»)¥S:)ibe 1 #,n* 9 Hfl|iftr .iMy.dWf'Wdpd** 
-VJiWtMji «P,jkfiiMfi^9T)i]pf .'4fc#tfng„ta«tu 

IWWWjMv.J'i-m 1 i j m i T.'t # 

« W*n*.<W.t 4 iW r «»tttfS:E 8 q:j' CQMf&*>j£<tiimir4«ui j« a v/ a iij i.a 

•Vhil fcobi^od jVJioi.qivj md L'jjov-^ ^Rii<W f l! WiW t*^ial 

.^•io£i»i!^ al l.. : iqcii £ rt luIT J^.i! To^nsp^/uj I*r- \> j\ ^ai 
qiiJ ofin ol'f.tii Ji.b ,*im m; TofittiHry d&ej>ttr,(it*M) 8fptHnb9r\ltvl8Wl' 
^tSnwbMb DliBUiWkiidSM* In* nxpp#)U 4 ()<»(t'dni (d«^ioo) HMemogS 
duMiak eUa a*Yriaiwrife)^a»«piofglM*»<»i!<JerU<w^*)n^Ji 

ty&rbftjfe «ifrew€)*ttift«i aotlt'gt*jrrt# l«ra y«,y HjMvJTr«eil»ii Jt*,VKei«g t 

otfn* AftJff^oan iRhnti*(«l(irS 8 , «nd' »»^re,«ipo»Mid (<# CwflacU i«oritWwfng>Bul^ 
pl»Kt>'»<}idj Und>i|rb r> (y»r ' ii /i p opfcefcj «ip tvt; it« d> h|meih#ver<ib**>tti^ {wKt>(0 
Uf««wiiraoft'«o$kl*Ati 'rtu^cboridis# df C^a 4 «(>but 4 M*'nV» 4 l^lte*t <With> 
tb*Asoiil4ntki i«f d*tiiesri«ipiw>uae<df'thiaf^(jt«irJ'.<f( tii3 ij>,n i>hh n <> i,n* 
eit# tm*i Ife^n- Wkl'by this f)ep*/trfl ptv< t that'' ttfi y) “firlicle v* 4 ) 3 ch' bafi: fcreeoi 

«fpon«d) < 6 II«d|»lfttrMiMl)Bil> «S 9 « ivltedo ailKIMP <wnf*i|r.i Sfe»< > «oi* with* 
‘lW»tli*l<K»ttditioh , ,j *8 «*rtw>e»^rted,'‘k 8 !.p*oyld«iilf*f byjttie^t'of^Mkwfal 
iJ'/’WWlv Jroic<|f>l;iv-.ii> I,o*iiiiL'i([ r.:il oj j.inj<i, a i entire ><|3 lot v J i n iHilm jrjo 
«^i«id&fci 0 n' 4 f^h*; 6 dllMt*»<te «Jrei*j;iii li.i:/i»ni 

S. P. Cha 8 b, See. of <Adj®¥«»|88<^j-> w 
, Thouab Wilkins, Esq., Collector, Erie, Penn. 
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This following copy of a letter addressed by the Secretary of thefTreasury 
to the Collector of Baltimore, in cases where the Collector’s triplicate of in- 
voice, from neglect or otherwise, fails to be received from the Consul at the 
time the consignee, importer, or agent presents his triplicate of invoice, and 
makes application to enter the goods, wares, or merchandise therein enu- 
merated : 

Treasury Department, October 19, 1863. 

Sir : Messrs. Albxrti <fc Co., of Baltimore, have asked to be informed if 
they are required to give a bond to produce to you the triplicate of invoice, 
which it is the duty of the Consul to send to you, and which he neglects to 
send. 

No such bond can be required of consignees, importers, or agents^ but, 
before goods can be obtained from the Custom-House, in such cases, the 
consignee, importer, or agent is to be required to give a bond to the Col- 
lector for the payment of any additional duty to which it shall appear by 
Collector’s triplicate of invoice the said goods are subject over and above 
the amount of duties paid upon the consignee’s, importer’s, or agent’s trip- 
licate of invoice, which triplicate must be filed with the bond so given to 
the Collector, who shall retain the same until he shall have received from 
the Consul the triplicate of invoice required for his files and the completion 
of the entry. This done, the bond will be canceled, and the retained in- 
voice be given up. 

With great respect, 

S. P. Chase, Secretary of the Treasury. 

To Henry W. Hoffman, Collector , Baltimore , Md. 


DIRECT STEAM COMMUNICATION WITH THE WEST INDIA ISLANDS. 

The departure of the Tubal Cain y Saturday, September 12th, for Ber- 
muda, St. Thomas, Ac., initiates an enterpise of the first consequence in 
ita influence upon the commerce of New York. It supplies, as the Jour- 
nal of Commerce well says, a desideratum long and urgently felt in afford- 
ing direct communication by steam with St. Thomas, the great center of 
traffic — the distributing reservoir, so to speak, for mail matter destined * 
for the We9t Indies and South America. The Tubal Cain took out a 
large mail, and was offered freight far beyond her capacity, besides hav- 
ing a good passenger list. This is a hopeful beginning. 

The Tubal Cain was originally a blockade runner, but made one trip 
too many for the interests of her late owners, and fell into the clutches of 
Uncle Sam. She was then purchased from the government by the Amer- . 
ican West India Company, which has large landed interests in San Do- 
mingo, and having secured an advantageous contract for carrying- the 
United States mails, has promise of a career of prosperity. She proceed- 
ed down the bay under steam with a number of invited guests on board, 
and was met near Sandy Hook by a steam revenue cutter with Mr. An- 
drews, the Surveyor of the Port, on board, specially detailed for this 
service through the courtesy of the Secretary of the Treasury. It is need- 
less to say the trip was highly enjoyed. The collation given afforded an 
opportunity for speeches relating to the promised development of com- 
mercial interest* through the agency of this new steam line, which was 
well improved. 
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This important enterprise was initiated less than a year ago by J.' W. 
Fabens, late U. S. Consul General at Cayenne, who obtained from the 
Spanish crown forty thousand acres of land, rich in copper, and over two 
hundred thousand acres admirably adapted to the growth of cotton. Till 
bow, a monthly line of steamers has been maintained, but the demands of 
trade have made a steam line indispensable, and the Tubal Cain will be 
joined by a consort after October 28th, together making trips once in 
every three weeks^ and stopping at Bermuda, St Thomas, St. John’s, 
Mayaguez, and St. Domingo city ; thus saving to New York merchants a 
Journey of seven thousand miles, compared^ with the long detour, via 
Southampton. 

At the collation, Hiram Ketcham, Esq., President of the American 
West India Company, occupied the chair, and, after appropriate remarks, 
introduced Mr. Fabens, who spoke of this line as connecting New York 
with the richest and most beautiful islands in the world, nearer to us than 
the ports of Texas and Louisiana, yet almost unknown, for want of a ready 
and suitable means of communicating with them. 

Mr. Alvarez, Consul of Spain, congratulated the company on its pros- 
pects of success. Mr. Kimball, one of the directors, spoke of the valua- 
ble commercial facilities this line would afford, and of the charming fall 
and winter pleasure travel destined to take the circuit of those beautiful 
islands. 

Mr. Phillips, commercial agent of St. Thomas, said every merchant 
there would throw up bis hat with enthusiasm when this pioneer steamer 
entered the harbor. 

Mr. Elliott, late Consul in the city of St. Domingo, said the island was 
rich in mines of copper and gold ; vegetation was eternal, and the climate 
very healthy, except where the sea water mixes with the rivers the in- 
terior. All that was wanted was more labor. Mr. Ketcham added that 
the resources of San Domingo would yet astonish the world. 

Capt. Martin was then introduced. He goes out in behalf of the West 
India Company to inquire into the sources of mineral wealth, &c. 

W. H. Hallock, of the Journal of Commerce , and Mr. Ottarson, of the 
Tribune , responded to the toast in honor of “ The Press.” 

Mr. Andrews, Surveyor of the Port, was happy to contribute in any 
degree to the success of an enterprise which he felt assured would be con- 
ducive to the prosperity of New York and the United States Government. 
There was something poetical in the fact that while forwarding this en- 
terprise, they were developing the resources of the island where Christo- 
pher Columbus first landed, and were bringing to New York the wealth 
of the Amazon, of a magnitude untold. 

Mr. Clark, Clerk of the U. S. Senate, spoke of the remarkable fact that 
at such a period in the history of the country we should be engaged in 
the peaceful pursuits of industry, as though there were no rebellion — or if 
any, it was of no possible account. 

The Tubal Cain is a Clyde built iron steamer, with five water-tight 
compartments. She has been virtually rebuilt, by the skilful ship-join era 
D. Farrington & Son, at a cost of some $15,000, and is a very handsome 
ship, with accommodations for fifty passengers in staterooms, and a large 
freight. She is commanded by Capt. Andrew P. Foster^ 
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with a moderate fixed charge in addition to the rate applicable to ordi : 
nary letters of the same weight. 

XIV. Registered letters, containing a declared value, shall be rated 
with a charge in proportion to the amount of the declared value in addi- 
tion to the postage and to their fixed charge applicable to the other class 
of registered letters. 

XV. In case of loss of a registered letter, without declared value, and 
in case of loss or spoliation of a registered letter, with declared value, 
each office will be held responsible for acts upon its own territory, and in 
the service for which it has received a premium of insurance. Fifty francs 
should be allowed to the sender of an unvalued registered letter lost ; and 
and for a valued letter, so much of the declared value as shall have been 
lost or abstracted. 

XVI. Wherever intermediate transit charges may be practicable, the 
rates upon international correspondence should be the same, by whatever 
routes the mails are conveyed. 

XVII. Where there are different mail routes, correspondence once shall 
be dispatched by the route indicated by that upon the address, or by the 
rate of postage prepaid where present rates exist. In absence of such in- 
dication, the dispatching office will determine the route which it deems 
most advantageous to the public interest. 

XVIII. Unpaid letters delivered by one Administrator to another, to a 
country for which prepayment is counted, shall be returned to the dis- 
patching office as wiongly sent. 

XIX. Articles under hand, and subject to a lower postage, with com- 

pulsory prepayment, shall, in case of insufficient prepayment, be dispatched 
to their destinations with a suitable extra rate. If such articles are 
wholly unpaid they shall not be dispatched. % 

XX. International postal accounts cannot be suppressed by a rule of 
general application ; but they should be simplified as far as possible. Of- 
fices of exchange should not be required to return .acknowledgments of 
receipt of mails, except for the correction of errors of the dispatching office. 

XXL International post offices, accounting with each other for the 
rules and charges upon correspondence exchanged between them, wheth- 
er in open or closed mails, shall account, as far as possible, by the piece 
for the correspondence in the open mails, and by the net weight for the 
correspondence in closed mails. 

' XXII. Correspondence re-forwarded by reason of a change of residence 
of the person aQdressed, shall not, on that account, be liable to a supple- 
mentary charge in favor of offices interested in the postage previously 
accrued. 

XXIII. Registered letters addressed to persons who have departed for 
a foreign country not interested in postage prepaid, shall be forwarded to 
the new residence of the persons addressed, charged with additional post- 
age, and with a supplementary registration fee, to be paid on delivery. 

XXIV. International correspondence which shall have become dead 
shall be returned, without cost, to the dispatching office. 

XXV. As high transit charges upon correspondence present an insur- 
mountable obstacle to the establishment of an international system of 
correspondence upon conditions advantageous to the public, the transit 
charge for each country shall never be higher than one half of the inte- 
rior rate of the transit country ; and for transit countries of small territo- 
rial extent, the transit charge shall be even less. 
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XXVI. The cost of s«a conveyance claiaied by one country from an- 
other shall in no case be higher than the rate charged upon its own cor- 
respondence by the country by whose vessels the conveyance shall be 
effected. 

XXVII. It is desirable that postal administrations having accounts 
with each other should serve as intermediaries for the transmission of 
sums of money from one country to another, by means of international 
money orders, whenever this can be effected without complications dis- 
proportioned to the advantages resulting from it. 

XXVIII. In case of the non-payment at the stipulated time of the bal- 
ance due upon an adjustment of an international postal account, the 
amount of the balance shall bear interest from the expiration of the stip- 
ulated period, at the rate agreed upon by Convention. 

XXIX. In the adjustment of uniform postal rates, the greatest possible 
number of countries should be included in the same zone and subject to 
the same rate. 

XXX. A free conveyance to its official communications with other 
postal administrations should be granted to each postal administration. 

XXXI. There should be a class of letters denominated “ urgent,” for 

delivery by express messengers, for which a supplementary charge shall 
be made. * 


MAXIMS TO LIVE AND THRIVE BT. 

The following by John Grigg, Esq., of Philadelphia, are the founda- 
tions of his success : 

1. Be industrious and economical. Waste neither time nor money in 
small and useless pleasures and indulgences. If the young can be induced 
to begin to save the moment they enter on the -paths of life, the way will 
ever become easier before them, and they will not fail to attain a compe- 
tency, and that without denying themselves any of the real necessaries 
and comforts of life. Our people are certainly among the most improvi- 
dent and extravagant on the face of the earth. It is enough to make the 
merchant of the old school, who looks back and thinks what economy, 
prudence, and discretion he had to bring to bear on his own business (and 
which are in fact the basis of all successful enterprise), start back in as- 
tonishment to look at the ruthless waste and extravagance* of the age and 
people. The highest test of respectability with me is honest industry. 
Well-directed industry makes men happy. The really noble class, the 
class that was noble when “ Adam delv’d and Eve spun,” and have pre- 
served their patent to this day untarnished, is the laborious and industri- 
ous. Until men have learned industry, economy, and self-control, they 
cannot be safely intrusted with wealth. 

2. To industry and economy add self-reliance. Do not take too much 
advice. The business man must keep at the helm and steer his own ship. 
In early life, every one should be taught to think for himself. A man’s 
talents are never brought out until he is thrown to some extent upon his 
own resources. If in every difficulty he has only to run to his principal, 
and then implicitly obey the directions he may receive, he will never re- 
quire that aptitude of perception, that promptness of decision, and that 
firmness of purpose which are absolutely necessary to those who hold 
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important stations. A certain degree of independent feeling is essential 
to the full development of the intellectual character. 

3. Remember that punctuality is the mother of confidence. It is not 
enough that the merchant fulfills his engagements ; he must do what he 
undertakes precisely at the time , as well as in the way, he agrees to. The 
mutual dependence of merchants is so great that their engagements, like 
a chain, which, according to the law of physics, is never stronger than its 
weakest link, are oftener broken through the weakness of others than their 
own. But a prompt fulfilment of engagements is not only of the utmost 
importance because it enables others to meet their own engagements 
promptly; it is also the best evidence that the merchant has his affairs 
well ordered, his means at command, his forces marshaled, and “ every- 
thing ready for action in short, that he knows his strength. This it is 
which inspires confidence, as much perhaps as the meeting of the en- 
gagement. 

4. Attend to the minutice of the business, small things as well as great. 
See that the store is opened early, goods brushed up, twine and nails 
picked up, and all ready for business. A young man should consider 
capital, if he has it, or as he may acquire it, merely as tools with which 
he is to work, not as a substitute for the necessity of labor. It is often 
the case that diligence in employments of less consequence is the most suc- 
cessful introduction to great enterprises . Those make the best officers 
who have served in the ranks. We may say of labor, as Coleridge said 
of poetry, it is its own sweetest reward. It is the best of physic. 

5. Let the young merchant remember that selfishness is the meanest of 
vices, and is the parent of a thousand more. It not only interferes with 
the means and with the end of acquisition — not only makes money more 
difficult to get, and not worth having when it is got, but it is narrowing 
to the mind and to the heart. Selfishness “ keeps a shilling so close to 
the eye, that it cannot see a dollar beyond.” Never be narrow and con- 
tracted in your views. Life abounds in instances of the brilliant results 
of a generous policy. 

Be frank ; say what you mean ; do what you say. Bo shall your friends 
know and take for granted that you mean to do what is just and right. 

6. Accustom yourself to think vigorously. Mental, like pecuniary cap- 
ital, to be worth anything, must be well invested — must be rightly ad- 
justed and applied, and, to this end, careful, deep, and intense thought is 
necessary if great results are looked for. 

7. Marry early. The man of business should marry as soon as possi- 
ble, after twenty-two or twenty-three years of age. A woman of mind 
will conform to the necessities of the day of small beginnings ; and in 
choosing a wife a man should look at — 1st, the heart; 2d, the mind; 3d, 
the person. 

8. Everything, however remote, that has any bearing upon success, 
must be taken advantage of. The business man should be continually on 
the watch for information, and ideas that will throw light on his path, 
and he should be an attentive reader of all practical books, especially those 
relating to business , trade , etc., as well as a patron of useful’and ennobling 
literature. 

9. Never forget a favor, for ingratitude is the basest trait of man's 
heart. Always honor your country, and remember that our country is 
the very best poor man's country in the world. 
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